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ACCOUNT 

3t  *  •  * 

OF  THE 

PERSON  AND  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LORD  DE  JOINVILLE. 


From  the  first  V olume  of  Les  Mémoires  Historiques , 


The  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Joinville,  which  immediately  follows,  and 
which  unites,  with  the  eulogium  of  that  honed:  fenefchal,  an  abridgement 
of  his  life  by  Du  Cange,  renders  it  unneceffary  for  us  to  fay  much  refpedling 
his  birth,  his  private  hiftory,  and  the  epoch  of  his  death.  We  fhall  only 
obferve,  that  two  academicians  differ  in  opinion  with  Du  Cange,  as  to  the 
year  in  which  the  lord  de  Joinville  was  born. 

M.  de  la  Baftie  fixes  on  the  year  1228  or  1229  *,  and  M.  l'Evêque  de 
la  Ravaliere  on  1224 -f,  while  Du  Cange  afferts  that  he  was  born  in  1220. 

It  will  be  fufficient  to  fay  here,  that  Joinville  was  attached,  from  his 
youngeft  years,  to  the  court  of  Thibaud,  king  of  Navarre,  and  count  of 
Champagne,  and  that  he  early  acquired  all  the  knowledge  of  that  age,  and 
ihewed  himfelf  afterwards  equal  to  his  moft  enlightened  contemporaries. 


*  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Infcrip.  tom.  xv.  pp.  696.  737. 
f  Idem.  4to  edit. 
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His  fociety  being  courted,  on  account  of  his  family-connexions  and  Ms 
perfonal  qualities,  he  accompanied  Louis  IX.  in  all  his  expeditions,  excepting 
that  to  Tunis,  which  he  declined,  from  a  forefight  of  its  unfortunate 
termination.  The  familiarity  with  which  Louis  honoured  him,  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  tracing  the  links  of  every  event  of  his  reign.  The 
candour  and  fimplicity  of  the  recital  which  he  has  left  us  of  thefe  events 
afford  ftrong  proofs  of  his  exaXnefs.  He  does  not  extend  his  account  of 
faXs  farther  than  what  he  perfonally  witneffed. 

We  do  not  think  the  ingenuous  narration  of  this  loyal  fervant  of  St 
Louis  can  be  read  without  emotion,  when,  having  given  his  opinion  in  the 
council  to  remain  in  Paleftine,  contrary  to  that  of  the  other  members,  he  is 
fearful  of  having  loft  the  afièXion  of  his  virtuous  mafter.  We  imagine 
ourfelves  prefent  at  one  of  thofe  affeXing  feenes,  when  Henry  IV.  and 
Sully  made  up  their  quarrels. 

Thefe  memoirs,  which  Joinville  finifhed  in  130t),  and  publifhed  after  the 
death  of  Philip  the  fair,  have  always  been  highly  efteemed  by  the  public. 

Although  they  include  a  fpace  but  of  fix  years,  they  give  us  fufficient 
information  refpeXing  the  military  fyftem  of  thofe  days,  and  the  principles 
of  adminiftration  adopted  by  St  Louis.  They  prefent  to  us  a  faithful 
piXure  of  the  euftoms  and  manners  of  our  anceftors  :  they  charm  us  by 
the  affeXing  fimplicity  of  (lile,  which  is  one  of  its  greateft  merits  ;  and  if 
we  with  to  become  acquainted  with  the  noble  mind  of  St  Louis,  it  is  in 
them  difplayed  with  the  mod  exaX  truths 

Among  the  different  editions  of  thefe  memoirs,  the  two  mod  approved  of 
are  the  edition  of  Du  Cange  printed  in  1668,  and  the  one  published  by  the. 
late  M.  Capperonnier  in  1761.  Each  of  them  makes  one  volume  folio. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  the  edition  of  1761,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  three  men  of  letters  we  have  thought  it  right  to  prefer  the 
edition  of  Du  Cange.  The  public  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  feveral  learnedi 
friends,  has  determined  us  to  make  this  choice  b*  It  is  not  furprifing,  that 

*  M.  M.  Saltier,  Melot,  and  Capperonnier  .- 

t  Among  others,  M.  de  Fontette  fays  in  his  Supplement  to  the  Bibliothèque  Hiftoiique  of  Pere 
du  Long,  tom  iv.  p.  388, 

“  Che  new  edition  of  Joinville  ought  not  to  prevent  otir  having  recourfe  to  that  of  M.  dn 
Cange,  on  account  of  the  important  obfervations  which  he  has  added  to  it.’* 
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the  edition  of  Du  Cange  has  preferved  its  great  reputation  ;  for  that  of 
1761,  notwithstanding  the  gloffary  which  has  been  added  to  it,  would  not 
be  intelligible  for  three-fourths  of  its  readers,  who,  unlefs  perfe6tly  well 
verfed  in  the  old  french  language,  would  be  fatigued  and  difgufted  with  it. 

The  remarks  and  differtations  with  which  Du  Cange  has  enriched  his 
edition,  clear  up  a  number  of  important  faéts  contained  in  the  memoirs  of 
Joinville.  They  throw  the  greateft  light  on  many  points  which  are 
particularly  connected  with  the  cuftoms  of  that  period,  with  the  inftitution 
of  chivalry  and  its  duties,  and  which  forms  a  part  of  our  national  antiquities. 
Even  the  erudition  which  they  contain,  though  unpleafant  in  its  form, 
lèemed  to  us  too  precious  to  be  withheld  from  our  fubfcribers. 

We  have  come  to  this  determination,  firft,  on  account  of  the  difficulty, 
we  had  almoft  faid  the  impoffibility,  of  reading  the  text  of  the  edition  of 
17(51  ;  and,  fecondly,  on  account  of  the  neceffity  of  preferving  that  of  Du 
Cange,  in  order  to  add  his  remarks  and  obfervations,  which  cannot  be 
detached  from  it.  With  regard  to  their  erudition,  which  we  have  juft 
mentioned,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  the  objedl  of  this  colledtion  is  to 
amufe  and  inftrudt.  It  will  therefore  be  neceffary  to  infert  in  it  every  thing 
that  has  a  marked  character  of  utility,  that  it  may  be  referred  to  when 
wanted.  This  piece,  befides,  is  of  fo  fingular  a  nature,  that  our  colledtion 
will  contain  few  that  are  like  it. 

We  have  divided  the  text  of  Joinville,  and  the  remarks  and  differtations 
of  his  learned  commentator,  in  fuch  wife,  that  the  whole  will  form  three 
volumes  odlavo  ;  and  to  render  this  edition  as  perfect  as  poffible,  we  have 
compared  that  of  Du  Cange  with  the  one  of  1761  ;  and  thofe  paffages  of 
the  latter  which  Du  Cange  had  rejedted,  will  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
text  as  variations,  Ihould  it  be  thought  neceffary. 

We  have  done  more  :  we  have  added  to  our  edition  extradas  from 
arabian  manufcripts,  which  fpeak  of  the  hiftorical  events  of  the  reign  of 
St  Louis.  Thefe  extradas,  drawn  up  by  M.  Cardonne,  which  we  take  from 
the  edition  of  1761,  give  details  which  are  both  inftrudtive  and  pleafmg  to 
read.  They  confirm  the  truth  of  the  narrations  of  the  lord  de  Joinville. 
The  refult  of  our  plan,  by  thus  giving  the  memoirs  of  Joinville,  will  be  the 
union  of  every  “hiftorical  proof,  fo  as  to  make  them  perfedt,  and  to  caufe  the 


two  folio  editions  of  Du  Cange  and  Capperonnier  to  become  almoft 
ufelefs. 


THE  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  JOINVILLE  IN  CHAMPAGNE,  WITH 
AN  EULOGIUM  AND  ABRIDGEMENT  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  LORD  DE 
JOINVILLE,  SENESCHAL  OF  CHAMPAGNE,  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THIS 
HISTORY, - BY  CHARLES  DU  FRESNE,  SIEUR  DU  CANGE,  &C. 

Among  the  families  who  have  held  the  higheft  rank  at  the  court  of  the 
counts  of  Champagne,  that  of  Joinville  is  one  of  the  molt  illuftrious.  It 
was  greatly  diftinguilhed  there  on  account  of  the  antiquity  of  its  race  and 
its  noble  connexions.  The  great  men  who  have  defcended  from  it  are  not 
lefs  renowned  in  hiftory  by  their  valour  than  celebrated  for  the  honours 
and  great  pofieflions  which  they  held,  as  well  in  France  as  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Naples  and  England.  It  takes  its  name  of  Joinville  from  a  fmall  town 
in  Champagne,  fituated  on  the  river  Marne,  between  Chaumont  and  Saint 
Difier,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  a  learned  man  of  this  age*,  was 
formerly  called  Jovis  Villa,  or  Jupiter’s  Town,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
old  deeds;  whether  that,  during  the  time  of  paganifm,  it  was  confecrated 
to  that  divinity,  or  that  it  derived  the  appellation  from  a  temple  having 
been  there  ereXed  in  honour  of  Jupiter.  It  is,  however,  more  probabl® 
that  the  name  of  Jovis  Villa  was  given  to  it  from  its  connexion  with  that 
of  Joinville;  for,  in  like  manner,  the  chronicle  of  Befe-f,  fpeaking  of  Guy 
de  Jonvelle,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  hiftory  of  the  houfe  of  Vergy  +, 
furnames  him  lord  of  Jovis  Villa,  unlefs  we  ought  to  read,  as  I  fhould  fuppofe-, 
Jonis  Villa  :  but  all  thefe  conjeXures  are  more  ingenious  than  probable,  for 
it  is  certain  that  the  houfe  of  Joinville  takes  its  name  from  that  of  Joigny* 
Joingny  or  Joiny,  as  it  was  anciently  written,  from  whence  it  fprung,  as  we 
Ihall  now  fee  in  the  following  fuccinX  genealogy  of  that  family. 


*  S’rmond.  acl  Ep.  Alexandii  III.  PP.  To.  4.  Spicil,  p.  242,  243. 
f  Chiv  Befuenfe,  p,  669..  J  HilL  de  Vergy,  p.  153. 
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I.  Stephen,  furnamed  de  Vaux,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  houfe  of  Joinville,  which  was  greatly  increafed  by  the  marriage  which 
Engelbert,  the  third  of  the  name,  count  de  Brienne,  procured  for  him  with 
the  countefs  of  Joigny.  She  was  the  only  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Fromont 
count  de  Joigny  and  d’Adelais,  who  after  the  death  of  her  huiband  married 
the  count  Engelbert,  who  had  numbered  Stephen  among  his  retainers. 

This  illuftrious  alliance  brought  him  the  county  of  Joigny,  and  feveral 
Iordftiips  dependant  on  it.  Albericus  * * * §  obferves,  that  he  built  the  caftle  of 
Joinville,  to  which  he  gave  this  name  as  an  abbreviation  of  Joigny-ville, 
calling  it  thus  as  being  the  town  and  caftle  of  the  county  of  Joigny;  for 
this  reafon,  the  lords  of  Joinville  are  called  in  many  latin  deeds  which 
I  have  feen,  de  Joingnivilla,  or  Jonivilla,  as  the  word  is  thus  expreffed  on 
the  feal  of  John  lord  of  Joinville  affixed  to  deeds  of  the  year  125ft  -j-. 
Albericus  adds,  that  when  he  married  he  fixed  his  refidence  near  to  Saint 
Urbain  :£.  The  arms  which  this  family  bears  being  fim  lar  to  thofe  of  the 
houfe  of  Broyés  in  the  fame  county,  excepting  the  creft  of  Joinville,  may 
lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  thole  two  families  have  the  fame  origin,  and  that 
Stephen,  the  firft  lord  of  Joinville,  was  the  younger  brother  of  Ifambart, 
lord  of  Broyés  and  of  Beaufort,  and  fon  of  Renaud  de  Broyés  and  cf 
Helvife. 

Each  of  thefe  families  bore  for  arms  a  field  azure  with  three  Broyés  or  & 
(which  fome  heralds  fuppofe  to  be  certain  wooden  inftruments  that  are  ufed 
for  bruifing  and  breaking  hemp  and  lint),  that  of  Joinville  having,  for 
diftintftion,  a  creft  of  a  demi-Iion  gules  on  a  field  argent,  which  is  no 
uncommon  brifure,.  and  a  mark  of  a  younger  child  :  it  is  even  probable 
that  the  lion  in  the  arms  of  Joinville  may  be  the  armorial  coat  of  the 
ancient  counts  of  Joingny,  and  Stephen  may  have  been  furnamed  de  Vaux, 
from  having  perhaps  poffefied  the  vifcounty  of  Vaux,  near  Pithivers,  a  place, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  family  of  Broyés. 

*  Alb.  1055. 

t  Vetus  Gen.  Domus  de  Joinvilla. 

J  St  Urbain  is  a  town  in  Champagne,  about  a  league  from  Joinville. 

§  Segoin. 


ISSUE  OF  STEPHEN  LORD  OF  JOINVILLE. 


GEOFFRY  I.  COUNT  OF  JOIGNY. 

II.  Geoffry,  the  firft  of  the  name  count  of  Joigny  and  lord  of  Joinville, 
furnamed  le  Vieil,  fucceeded  his  father  and  mother  in  thefe  lordfhips.  With 
the  confent  of  his  fon  Geoffry,  and  Hodierne  his  wife,  he  made  feveral 
donations  to  the  church  of  Vaucouleurs,  a  dépendance  on  the  abbey  of 
Molemes*,  which  were  confirmed  by  Pibon  bilhop  of  Toul.  By  another 
deed,  he  gave  an  eftate  in  land  to  this  monaftery,  to  enable  the  abbot  to 
build  an  abbey  in  the  fame  fituation  with  Vaucouleurs.  He  made  many 
more  gifts  to  this  abbey  and  its  abbot  Robert,  with  the  approbation  of  his 
fon.  He  is  called,  in  thefe  laft  deeds  of  gift,  Gaufridus  de  Juncivillaff.  He 
died  the  25th  January  1080.  His  wife  named  Blanche,  in  a  charter  of  the 
abbey  of  Môntier  en  Der,  was  filter  of  Arnold  canon  of  Verdun:  by  her, 
he  had  the  following  children. 


ISSUE  OF  GEOFFRY  I. 

Guy  I.  count  de  Joigny,  made  a  journey  to  the  holy  land,  in  the  year 
1096,  and  died  without  iffue 

Renaud  I.  fucceeded  his  brother,  but  died  without  pofterity  by 
Vindemode  his  wife. 

Geoffry  II.  count  of  Joigny. 

Hilduin  de  Joigny,  lord  of  Nevilly,  died  in  the  flowrer  of  his  age,  and 
among  other  children  left  Gautier  and  Gutier  de  Joigny,  who  died  without 
children,  and  Hefceline  lady  of  Nevilly,  married  to  Guy  d’Aigremont,  fon 
of  Fouques  d’Aigremont,  lord  of  Sarcelle,  by  whom  fhe  had  Guerrie, 


f  Marty,  du  Prieuré  de  Joigny.  J  Necrol.  Joviniac 


*  Cartulary  of  Molemes. 
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father  to  Gautier  de  Nevilly.  This  Guy  d’Aigremont  was  twin-brother  to 
Teflèlin  Jor  de  Fontaines,  father  to  Saint  Bernard  abbot  of  Clervaux*. 

GeofFry  II.  of  the  name,  count  of  Joigny  and  lord  of  Joinville 
following  the  example  of  his  father,  made  many  donations  to  the  abbey  of 
Molemes,  in  conjunction  with  the  countefs  Hodierne  de  Courtenay,  his 
wife,  which  donations  were  confirmed  by  Ricuin  bilhop  of  Toul,  who 
held  that  bilhoprick  from  the  year  1107  to  1126:}:. 


ISSUE  OF  GEOFFRY  II. 

Walfrid  or  GeofFry  de  Joinville  is  firft  named  with  his  brothers,  Renard 
and  Roger,  in  a  title  of  the  abbey  of  Bouillencourt  in  the  diocefe  of  Troyes» 
It  is  probable  he  had  no  pofterity. 

Renard  count  of  Joigny,  from  whom  defcended  the  other  counts  of 
Joigny  of  whom  we  will  give  an  account  hereafter. 

Roger,  lord  of  Joinville. 

Had  wide  de  Joigny,  lady  of  Afpremont,  left  a  numerous  ifiue. 

Roger  de  Joigny  had  for  his  patrimony  the  lordfhip  of  Joinville,  the 
furname  of  which  he  and  his  pofterity  have  fince  born.  He  was  prefen t 
when  Hugh  count  of  Champagne  made  his  donation  to  the  church  of  Saint 
Oyen  d’loux,  in  the  town  of  Bar,  1001.  He  was  alfo  in  the  abbey  of 
Molémes  in  1104,  with  Erard  I.  count  de  Brienne,  Hugh  count  de  Rifnel, 
Miles  count  de  Bar  fur  Seine,  Hugh  Borel  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  William 
count  de  Nevers,  when  this  count  confirmed  the  donations  which  he  had 
made  to  the  monaftery  at  the  council  held  in  Troyes  §.  He  furrendered,  ia 
the  year  1112,  the  village  of  Saint  Remy,  in  which  he  had  been  infeofted 
by  the  count  de  Brienne,  to  Roger  abbot  of  Môntier  en  Der,  in  prefence 
of  the  faid  count  and  Miles  count  de  Bar.  .  He  married  Aldear  de  Vignorry, 
daughter  of  Guy  lord  of  Vignorry  and  of  Beatrice  de  Bourgoyne,  daughter 


*  Alber.  1110.  +  Idem.  1080.  1110.  X  Cart,  de  Molémes. 

§  Cart,  de  Molémes,  To.  4.  Spic,  p,  242,  243,  S.  Ber,  Gen.  Affert.  p.  509v 
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to  Robert  of  France  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  whom  he  had  feveral 
children  *. 


ISSUE  OF  ROGER  LORD  OF  JOINVILLE. 

GeofFry  III.  lord  of  Joinville  continued  the  pofterity.  Robert  de 
-Joinville  gave  his  confent  to  the  foundation  of  the  monaftery  of  St  Urbain 
de  Joinville,  undertaken  by  his  brother  Geoffry  in  the  year  1168.  Guy  de 
Joinville,  bilhop  of  Chalons,  in  the  year  1163"!-  is  called  uncle  of  Geoffry, 
the  young  lord  of  Joinville,  in  an  epiftle  which  the  chapter  of  this  church 
wrote  to  the  king  of  France,  Louis  le  Jeune  :£. 

Beatrice  de  Joinville  was  married  to  the  count  de  Grand -pré,  whom  I 
believe  to  have  been  count  Henry  III.  who  was  buried  in  the  monaftery  of 
Foifny,  according  to  Albericus. 

N.  de  Joinville,  abbefs  of  Avenay.  There  is  in  the  cartulary  of 
Champagne,  in  the  library  of  M.  de  Thou  §,  a  letter  from  William  aux 
Blanche-mains,  archbifhop  of  Rheims  and  cardinal,  to  Thibaud  count  de 
Champagne,  his  nephew,  in  which  he  excufes  himfelf  for  having  caufed  the 
aunt  of  Geoffry  de  Joinville  to  be  eleéfed  abbefs  of  that  convent  without  his 
confent,  plainly  acknowledging  that  fuch  elections  cannot  be  made  without 
the  confent  of  the  count. 

Geoffry  III.  of  the  name,  lord  of  Joinville,  was  furnamed  the  Old, 
whether  on  account  of  his  age,  or  to  make  a  diftinéfion  between  him  and 
his  fon,  who  bore  the  fame  name.  He  was  alfo  called  the  Big,  according 
to  the  teftimony  of  Albericus  ||,  and  fome  deeds.  He  was  a  child  in  the  year 

*  Alber.  1  HO.  f  Alber.  1163. 

$  To.  4.  Hift.  Fr.  p.  682. — Jo.  Sarilb.  Ep.  143. — Camufat  aux  Antiq.  de  Troyes,  p.  379. 

§  Cart.  Camp,  biblio.  Th.  f.  308. 

||  Albericus  was  a  monk,  and  lived  in  the  abbey  of  Trois  Fontaines,  in  the  diocefe  of  Chalons, 
about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  He  has  left  a  chronicle  of  the  remarkable  events  that  have 
happened  fince  the  creation  to  the  year  1241,  which  Leibnitz  had  printed  at  Leipfic,  in  4  to,  1698. 

Gibert,  having  difcovered  a  more  complete  manufcript  in  the  french  national  library,  was  dehrous 
to  publifti  it  with  notes;  but  this  project  has  hitherto  remained  unexecuted. — Nouveau  Dici.  Hift,. 
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3127  ;  and  having  attained  the  age  of  maturity,  fignalizcd  his  courage  in 
the  wars  of  his  time.  His  good  qualities  gained  him  the  favour  of  Henry  L 
count  of  Champagne,  who  gave  the  office  of  fenefchal  of  that  province  to 
him  and  to  his  heirs  ;  and  in  this  quality  his  name  is  fubfcribed  to  fome 
title-deeds  in  the  year  1154.  He  had  difputes  with  the  abbot  and  monks  of 
Montier  en  Der*,  on  the  fubjeét  of  fomeof  his  allodial  lands  in  Doulevant, 
which  he  terminated  amicably  in  the  year  US  t,  and  died  about  that  time. 
He  left  behind  him  many  marks  of  his  piety,  in  the  foundation  of  the 
monafteries  of  Efcure,  of  the  order  of  Citeaux,  which  he  eftablifhed  in 
1144;  of  St  Urbain  de  Joinville,  of  the  order  of  Premonftré,  founded  in 
1 168  ;  of  the  houfe  of  Mafcon,  of  the  order  of  Gramont  ;  of  the  priory  of 
nuns  of  the  order  of  St  Benedict,  called  the  Val  Dofne,  dependant  on 
Molemes,  which  he  founded  in  conjunction  with  his  mother  and  his  fon 
GeofFry  ;  and  of  the  church  of  St  Laurence,  in  the  caftle  of  Joinville.  He 
was  married  to  Félicitas  de  Brienne,  daughter  of  Award  L  count  de  Brienne 
and  Alix  de  Roucy.  This  lady  was  married  in  the  year  1110  to  Simon  L 
lord  of  Broyés  •f ,  and  of  Beaufort  fur  Baye,  and  was  living  with  her  fécond 
hufband  in  the  year  1 168,  when  the  gave  her  confent  to  the  foundation  of 
the  abbey  of  St  Urbain  p 

ISSUE  OF  GEOFFRY  III.  LORD  OF  JOINVILLE  BY  FELICITAS  DE  BRIENNE, 

GeofFry  IV.  of  the  name,  lord  of  Joinville, 

Gertrude  de  Joinville,  married  to  Gerard  II.  lord  of  Vaudemont. 

GeofFry  IV.  lord  of  Joinville,  was  furnamed  VafFct,  that  is  to  fay  efquire, 
and  the  Young,  which  furnames  he  bore  before  he  had  received  the  order  of 
knighthood,  and  during  the  life  of  his  father,  who  was  furnamed  the  Old. 
He  fucceeded  him  in  the  lordfhip  of  Joinville,  and  in  the  dignity  of  fenefchal 
of  Champagne,  about  the  year  1 184.  He  gave  proofs  of  his  courage  in  all 
the  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  more  efpecially  in  thofe  of  the  holy 
land,  whither  he  had  gone,  in  company  with  the  french  lords.  He  was 


*  Cartul.  de  Monft.  en  Der.  f  Hill,  de  Broves,  c.  6.  J  Alberic. 


vol.  r. 
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prefent  at  the  fiege  of  Acre,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  bed:  knight 
of  the  age  ;  an  eulogium  which  John  lord  of  Joinville,  his  grandfon,  and 
author  of  this  hiftory  gives  him  on  the  monument  which  he  raifed  to  him 
at  Clervaux,  where  he  was  interred.  He  married  a  lady  of  the  name  of 
Helvidia,  whom  the  reverend  father,  don  Peter  de  Sainte  Catherine,  a 
feuillant  monk,  believes  to  have  been  of  the  family  of  Dampierre  in 
Champagne,  on  account  of  the  lands  of  Mailley  and  of  Remignicourt,. 
which  fhe  had  for  her  portion,  according  to  a  title-deed  of  the  abbey  of  St 
Urbain  of  the  year  1188. 


ISSUE  OF  GEOFFRY  IV.  LORD  OF  JOINVILLE,  BY  HELVIDIA  DE  DAMPIERRE. 

GeofFry  V.  lord  of  Joinville. 

Robert  de  Joinville  put  on  the  crofs  with  his  brother  GeofFry,  count 
Thibaud,  and  other  lords  of  Champagne,  in  the  year  1 199.  He  afterwards 
accompanied  Walter  III.  count  de  Brienne,  in  his  expedition  to  la  Puglia, 
to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  which  he  pretended  was  his  in  right  of  his 
wife,  daughter  of  king  Tancred,  and  there  ended  his  days  without  leaving 
any  poflerity 

Simon  de  Joinville,  lord  of  Joinville,  fucceeded  after  the  deceafe  of  his 
brother  GeofFry,  but  died  without  children -f. 

William  de  Joinville  was  firft  archdeacon  of  Chalons  and  profefFor  of 
theology  ^ ,  then  deéted  bifhop  of  Langres,  and  at  laft  promoted  to  the 
archbilhoprick  of  Rheims  ||.  He  died  in  the  year  1230,  on  his  return  from 
the  war  againft  the  Albigeois. 


*  Alberic.  J20I. 

+  Ditto,  1208,  1219. 

+  La  Chroru.de  Flandres,  p.  48. 

.  II  To.  1.  Bibl.  Labb.  p.  392.  Philippes  Moufkes  X.  Albeiic.  1201.  Menard. 

Philip  Moufkes  was  a  contemporary  with  St  Louis,  and  died  bifhop  of  Tournay  1283.  He 
wrote  a.  hiftory  of  France  in  verfe,  of  which  only  a  fragment  has  been  hitherto  publifhed,  conftfting 
©f  events  from  the  year  1 1.98  to  12.42,  at  the  end  of  Yillehardouin  by  Du  Cange. 
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Guy  de  Joinville,  lord  of  Sailly,  is  named  lord  of  Joinville  in  feveral  title 
deeds  with  his  brother  Simon,  in  the  years  1210  and  1215.  By  the  laft  deed 
he  receives  again  in  fief  and  liege  homage,  to  Thibaud,  count  of  Champagne, 
and  with  the  confent  of  his  brother,  the  village  of  Domines,  which  he  had 
before  held  of  him  *.  By  another  deed,  of  the  month  of  Auguft  in  the 
year  1221  -f,  he  figns  an  a<9:  of  acknowledgement  to  the  fame  count,  and  to 
the  countefs  Blanche,  his  mother,  that  he  holds  from  them  the  caflle  and 
burgh  of  Juilly,  on  the  terms  of  giving  them  his  oath  of  fidelity,  and  of 
furrendering  it  to  any  force,  great  or  ftnall,  whom  they  might  fend  againft 
it.  The  cartulary  of  Champagne,  in  the  chamber  of  accounts,  has  a  fimilar 
deed  of  the  year  1206:};,  wherein  it  is  declared,  that  the  burgh  and 
dependencies  of  Juilly  were  held  directly  from  Clerambeau  de  Chappes,  his 
nephew  ||.  He  married  Peronnelle  de  Chappes,  lady  of  Juilly,  and  of 
Chanlot,  daughter  to  Guy  de  Chappes,  lord  of  Juilly,  by  a  lady  named 
Peronnelle,  and  had  by  her,  among  other  children,  Robert  lord  of  Juilly, 
William  lord  of  Juilly,  Agnes  de  Juilly,  lady  of  Dommartin,  married  to 
Anfel,  lord  of  Dampierre  in  Eftenois,  and  left  widow  in  1259.  Peronnelle, 
lady  of  Château-commun,  near  Meaux,  married  to  John  Charin,  knight, 
fliles  herfelf,  in  a  title-deed  in  the  Trefor  des  Chartes,  of  the  year  1274, 
filter  to  Philip  de  Juilly 

Robert  de  Joinville,  lord  of  Juilly,  had  for  his  wife  Aufelix,  named  with 
her  hufband  in  a  deed  of  John  lord  of  Joinville,  in  the  year  1256,  from 
•whom  were  born  Guy  and  Simon  de  Juilly,  knights  :  they  are  named  in 
the  fummons  iffued  by  king  Philip  le  Bel,  in  the  month  of  April  of  the 
year  1303**,  to  the  nobility  of  Champagne,  to  aflemble  at  Lagny,  three 
weeks  after  Ealter,  to  follow  him  to  the  war. 


*  Cart,  de  Champ,  de  M.  de  Thou,  p.  121. 

f  Tref.  des  Chartes  du  Roi,  Layette  Champagne,  iv.  tit.  10.  11.  Lib.  princip.  p.  86. 
t  Tref.  de  Chartres,  Layette,  dons  et  aumônes,  tit.  3.  lib.  princip, 

}j  Hift.  de  Vergy,  p.  250. 

'il  Très  des  Chart.  Layette  Champ,  vi.  tit.  9.  Champ,  xi.  tit.  85. 

**  M.  Perard  en  fon  recueil  de  Bourg,  p.  484. 
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Guy  de  Joinville  is  filled  lord  of  Sailly  in  a  deed  of  the  year  1300 
of  which  I  Ihall  fpeak  hereafter.  He  died  probably  without  pofterity,  and 
was  fucceeded  in  his  property  by  his  brother.  I  know  not,  if  it  be  this 
Guiot  de  Joinville,  knight,  whofe  moveable  fiefs  in  the  county  of  Burgundy 
were  given  by  the  emperor  Adolphus  in  the  year  1296,  to  Henry  count  de 
Bar,  in  addition  to  other  fiefs  which  he  held  in  the  empire. 

Simon  de  Joinville  lord  of  Sailly,  to  whom  an  author  * * * §f*  gives  for  arms 
gules  chef  argent,  and  a  bend  with  the  arms  of  Joinville.  He  was  twice 
married,  firft  to  Alix  de  SaifTe  Fontaine,  lady  of  Clermont,  by  whom  he 
had  John,  Robert,  Agnel,  Jeannot,  and  Aufelix  de  Joinville  or  de  Juilly* 
Simon  efpoufed  for  his  fécond  wife  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Mary,  by  whom 
he  had  Guy  de  Joinville  lord  of  Clermont,  Agnes,  and  Lore  lady  des 
Chanéts,  who  married  in  the  year  1326];  John  de  Jaucourt,  called  de 
Dinterville,  lord  of  Polify,  bailiff  of  Chalons,  Dijon,  and  of  the  lands  ultra 
Saonne. 

With  regard  to  William  de  Joinville,  youngeft  fon  of  Guy,  lord  of 
Sailly,  he  is  regularly  defcribed  as  fon  of  Guy  de  Sailly  in  an  ancient 
regifter  ||  of  fiefs.  He  is  again  mentioned  in  an  old  lift  of  copy-holders  in 
Champagne  of  the  year  1270;  and  in  a  title-deed  of  1276  §,  under  the 
name  of  William  de  Joinville  lord  of  Julley.  His  wife  is  in  that  deed  named 
Marie  de  Tanlay,  whom  fome  ftile  daughter  of  Robert  de  Courtenay  lord 
of  Tanlay.  He  had  by  her,  as  I  believe,  John  lord  of  Juilly,  who  in  1312 
transferred  to  Louis,  king  of  Navarre  and  count  of  Champagne,  tw© 
hundred  livres  of  annual  rents,  arifing  from  lands  in  Fonchieres,  Savoy e, 
Bierne  and  elfewhere.  This  tranfadtion  appears  alfo  from  deeds  of  the  year 
1314. 


*  Tit.  de  la  Chr.  des  Compt. 

•f  Provincial  MS.  Invent,  des  tit.  de  Lorraine. 

|  Melanges  Hift.  de  Camufat. 
j|  Coût,  de  Champ,  art.  22.  36. 

§  Rouer,  in  Reomao,  p.  647.  649. 

Tref.  des  Chart.  Layette  Chartres  i.  tit.  38 1» 
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William  de  Juiily,  knight,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Saint  Omer 
in  1339,  as  is  noticed  in  the  accounts  of  Bartholomew  du  Drach*,  treafurer 
of  war  to  the  king  of  France,  was  likewife  the  fon  of  William  and  Mary 
de  Tanlay. 

Andrew  de  Joinville,  a  knight-templar,  mentioned  by  Albericus. 

Joland  de  Joinville,  married  Raoul  count  de  Soiffons.  From  this 
marriage  fprung  John  count  de  Soiffons,  whom  John  lord  of  Joinville  calls 
his  coufin-german. 

Alix  de  Joinville,  married  Geoffry  de  Faucoigney  knight -f,  and  had 
iffue  James  de  Faucoigney,  or  Fauquigny,  knight,  who  was  of  the  chivalry 
of  Philip  fon  to  the  king  of  France,  at  the  feaft  of  Pentecoft  in  the  year 
1267,  as  I  learn  from  a  roll  of  the  expenfes  of  that  ceremony,  in  which 
he  is  entitled  nephew  to  the  fenefchal  of  Champagne.  Father  Peter  of 
St  Catherine  imagines  that  this  Alix  was  daughter  to  Robert  de  Sailly,  by 
his  wife  Aufelix. 

Félicitas  de  Joinville  efpoufed  Peter  de  Bourlaimont,  and  was  mother 
to  Geoffry  de  Bourlaimont,  named  with  her  in  a  title-deed  of  1237. 
Vaffebourg  and  des  Roziers  give  other  daughters  to  Geoffry  IV.  one  of 
whom,  perhaps,  may  have  been  the  wife  of  Oger  de  Dongeux,  lord  de  la 
Fauche. 

Geoffry  V.  lord  of  Joinville,  furnamed  Troullart,  as  we  learn  from  his 
epitaph  in  the  abbey  of  Clervaux,  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  eftates  of 
Joinville  and  the  fenefehahhip  of  Champagne,  before  the  year  1 197  j  which 
title  he  takes  this  year  in  a  deed,  wherein  mention  is  alfo  made  of  his 
brothers  Robert  and  Simon.  Thus  it  muft  have  been  he  who  affifted, 
with  the  other  great  officers  and  barons  of  Champagne,  at  the  court  and 
folemn  affembly  which  Thibaud  V.  fon  of  Henry  count  of  Champagne, 
held  in  the  town  of  Chartres  1 199  to  determine  on  §  the  dower  of  his  wife 
Blanche,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Navarre.  This  fame  year  he  put  on  the 

*  Compt.  du  Drach. 

f  Cartul.  de  l’Eyeché  de  Lan  grès. 

Tit.  de  la  Chambre  des  Comptes  de  Paris. 

4  Villehard.  a.  3.  v  .  . 

■mf  l_-  .  -  — A'.~. 
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crofs  with  the  count  and  other  barons  of  Champagne,  among  whom  were 
Robert  de  Joinville  his  brother,  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  the  holy 
land  *. 

On  the  death  of  Thibaud,  two  years  after,  the  croifading  barons 
entreated  GeofFry  to  accompany  Matthew  de  Montmorency  and  Geoffry  de 
Villehardouin,  marfhal  of  Champagne,  to  Eudes,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
offer  him  the  command  of  the  croifaders  of  Champagne  in  the  place  of 
their  late  count.  The  duke  having  refufed  this,  the  lord  of  Joinville  and 
the  two  others  were  dehred  to  wait  on  Thibaud  count  de  Bar,  and  make 
him  a  fimilar  offer. 

The  objedt  of  this  expedition  having  been  changed  to  that  of 
Conftantinople,  and  many  of  the  croifaders  having  quitted  the  road  to 
Venice  tor  other  routes  that  would  carry  them  fooner  to  the  holy  land,  there  is 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  lord  de  Joinville  was  of  the  number;  for,  befides 
that  Villehardouin  does  not  fpeak  of  him  in  his  hiftory  of  Conftantinople, 
the  epitaph  at  Clervaux  fufficiently  informs  us  that  he  went  to  Paleftine, 
and  there  performed  fuch  gallant  exploits  as  fixed  his  fame  as  a  valiant 
knight.  He  ended  his  days  without  leaving  any  pofterity  ft,  for  I  have 
not  obferved  that  he  was  ever  married.  John  lord  of  Joinville,  his  nephew, 
brought  back  his  ihield  from  Paleftine  when  he  went  thither  with  Saint 
Louis;  that  is  to  fay,  he  took  it  from  the  church  wherein  he  had  been 
buried,  and  where  it  was  fufpended  over  his  tomb,  and  placed  it  in  the 
church  of  Saint  Laurence,  within  his  caftle  of  Joinville,  to  preferve  the 
memory  of  fo  great  a  man,  and  to  invite  the  faithful  to  pray  to  God  in  his 
behalf.  The  terms  of  the  infeription  at  Clervaux  are, — 4  The  Ihield  of 
him  whofe  prowefs  was  fo  remarkable  that  king  Richard  of  England  did 
him  the  honour  to  permit  him  to  quarter  the  arms  of  England  with  his 
own  from  which  we  may  draw  this  inference,  that  Geoffry  accompanied 
his  father  to  the  fiege  of  Acre,  and  that,  on  his  having  fignalized  himfelf 
there  more  than  any  of  the  other  barons,  king  Richard,  defirous  of  bearing 
teftimony  to  his  extraordinary  valour,  and  of  recompenfing  his  merits,  had 
gratified  him  with  an  honour  that  was  both  unufual  and  very  rare  at  that 


*  ViUehard.  n.  20. 


f  Alberic.  1201. 


period,  permitting  him  to  quarter  the  arms  of  England,  which  circumftance 
ftrongly  marked  the  efteem  which  he  had  for  this  lord. 

The  cartulary  of  Champagne  mentions  two  charters  figned  by  him; 
one  of  the  month  of  June  1199,  by  which  he  declares  that  none  of  his 
vaflals  may  buy  or  receive  in  pledge  any  of  the  lands  or  vaffals  that  in  any 
way  appertain  to  the  countefs  Blanche.  By  the  other,  which  is  of  the  year 
1201,  he  reftores,  at  the  entreaty  of  this  countefs,  to  Guy  du  Pleffeis, 
brother  of  Euftace  de  Conflans,  coufin  to  GeofFry,  five  hundred  livres, 
which  count  Thibaud  had  bequeathed  to  Euftace  :  in  thefe  deeds,  he  is 
ftiled  GaufFridus  de  Joignivilla. 

Simon  lord  of  Joinville  fucceeded  his  brother  Geoffry  TV.  in  his  eftates 
and  dignities  before  the  year  1206.  He  had  a  difpute  refpedling  the 
fenefehalfhip  of  Champagne,  with  Blanche  countefs  of  Champagne,  and 
her  fon  Thibaud,  on  one  hand,  and  with  Simon,  matter  of  Joinville,  who 
claimed  that  dignity  as  an  hereditary  right  to  him  and  his  family,  in 
confequence  of  the  conceffion  that  had  been  made  by  Geoffry  IV.  his 
father  *.  But  without  prejudice  to  this  claim,  the  countefs  Blanche,  as 
guardian  and  tutor  to  her  fon,  until  he  fhould  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  received  his  liege  homage,  not  only  for  the  fenefehalfhip  of 
Champagne,  but  alfo  for  the  lordihip  of  Joinville,  on  condition,  that  if  the 
young  count,  when  of  the  proper  age,  was  unwilling  to  agree  to  this 
invefliture,  the  two  parties  lhould  remain  as  they  were  before  it  took  place, 
and  might  difpute  the  matters  in  any  manner  they  fhould  think  proper,. 
By  a  deed  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1214-,  Simon  promifes  to  aflift  count 
Thibaud  againft  the  daughters  of  count  Henry,  and  againft  all  other 
perfons.  Notwithftanding  this  treaty,  the  lord  of  Joinville  was  difturbed  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fenefehalfhip  by  the  countefs,  which  induced  him  to 
renounce  his  homage,  and  unite  himfelf  with  her  enemies  :  probably  with, 
the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  at  that  moment  was  at  war  with  Champagne. 

The  chronicle  of  Vigeois  mentions  that  he  was  in  company  with 
Thibaud  when  the  duke  flew  his  uncle,  Mâcher,  bilhop  of  TouL  But 
when  afterwards  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  countefs  and  the  duke. 


*  Cartul,  tie  Champ.. 
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a  private  treaty  was  made  between  the  countefs  and  the  lord  of  Joinville,  in 
order  to  fecure  his  friendftiip  * * * §  ;  for  the  words  of  the  a  cl  are,  *  pro  bono 
pads,  et  ut  ipfum  ad  amorem  noftrum  reduceremus.’  f  They  granted  the 
fenefehalihip  of  Champagne  to  him,  and  to  his  heirs  for  ever,  with  a 
promife  from  count  Thibaud  to  ratify  this  agreement  as  foon  as  he  fhould 
be  of  a  proper  age  ;  and  to  invert  his  eldeft  fon  Geoffry  with  this  dignity, 
faving  the  right  of  his  father  Simon  to  enjoy  it  as  long  as  he  fhould  live. 

On  thefe  conditions,  the  lord  of  Joinville  engaged  to  renew  his  homage 
to  the  countefs  and  to  her  fon,  and  to  affift  them  againft  Erard  de  Brienne 
and  his  wife.  For  the  better  fecurity  of  keeping  thefe  articles,  he  bound 
himfelf  to  place  in  their  hands  his  fief  of  la  Fouche  as  foon  as  he  fhould  be 
in  the  pofieflion  of  it  ;  to  deliver  to  them  his  fon  GcofFry  as  an  hortage,  and 
to  put  his  caille  of  Joinville  into  the  hands  of  his  brother,  the  bilhop  of 
Langres,  agreeing  that  in  cafe  of  any  failure  on  his  part,  of  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty,  without  making  fuitable  amends  for  any  fuch  failure,  within 
forty  days,  the  caftle  of  Joinville  fhould  be  furrendered  to  the  countefs  and 
her  fon,  or  that  of  Vaucouleurs.  This  was  concluded  the  Thurfday  after 
Whitfuntide,  in  the  month  of  June  1218 

In  confequence  of  this  agreement,  Simon  did  homage  to  the  count  of 
Champagne  for  the  office  of  fenefchal,  and  at  the  fame  time  fet  out  for  the 
holy  land,  where,  on  his  arrival,  he  was  prefent  among  the  french  nobility 
at  the  fiege  which  the  king  of  Jerufalem,  John  de  Brienne,  was  carrying 
on  againft  Damietta,  and  at  the  capture  of  that  place  from  the  infidels  ||. 

The  treaties  which  he  had  made  with  the  countefs  and  her  fon,  did  not 
laft  long,  for  the  count,  when  of  age,  wanted  to  undo  all  that  had  been 
done  by  his  mother  and  himfelf  when  a  minor  :  in  confequence  of  this, 
another  tranfadtion  took  place  between  them  during  the  odtave  of 
Whitfuntide  in  the  year  1224  §,  in  which  Thibaud  granted  to  the  lord  of 


*  Rich.  Mon.  in  Chron.  vof.  c.  57. 

f  Cartul.  de  Champ,  de  M.  de  Thou,  p.  60  et  fuiv 
X  Du  Tillet.  Menard. 

!i  Du  Tillet. 

§  Cartul.  de  Champ,  de  M.  de  Thou.  f.  71,  72,  311. 
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Joinville,  and  to  his  heir,  the  fenefchalfhip  of  Champagne  without 
prejudice  to  the  pretended  right  of  the  mafter  of  Joinville. 

Simon  was  afterwards  prefent,  that  fame  year,  when  the  count  and  other 
barons  of  the  country  afiembled  to  regulate  among  themfelves  the  portions 
for  the  male  children  of  the  nobility  -f.  He  then,  with  the  confent  of  his 
wife  Beatrice,  made  a  donation  to  the  abbey  of  Molemes  of  the  grange 
and  ox  (tails  at  Vaucouleur,  for  the  fcite  of  a  chapel  to  be  erected  in  honour 
of  St  Laurence. 

In  the  year  1227,  count  Thibaud  being  again  menaced  by  the  barons  of 
France,  who  had  made  war  on  him,  under  pretence  of  fupporting  the  queen 
of  Cyprus  in  her  quarrel  with  the  count  of  Champagne,  but  in  reality 
becaufe  he  had  taken  part  with  their  king,  Saint  Louis,  Simon  flung  himfelf 
into  the  town  of  Troyes  at  the  requeft  of  the  inhabitants,  and  exerted  himfelf 
fo  efïeétually  in  his  preparations,  that  the  barons  who  intended  attacking  it 
were  forced  to  give  up  their  defign,  and  pafs  by.  He  was  likewife,  in 
1230  ||,  with  Matthew* *  duke  of  Lorraine,  in  his  w^ar  againfl:  the  count  de 
•Bar,  at  which  time  his  wife  Beatrice  gave  him  powers  to  hold  the  caflle  of 
Marnay  from  Hugh  duke  of  Burgundy,  which  was  her  own  property. 
This  a&  is  dated  September  in  the  fame  year§.  It  is  alfo  mentioned  in 
fume  deeds  of  the  abbey  of  St  Remy  of  Rheims  in  the  year  1 232  He 
was  dead  before  the  year  1235  ;  for  in  that  year  Beatrice  flciles  herfelf  his 
widow7,  and  executrix  of  his  will.  He  wras  twice  married  ;  firfl;  to  Ermengarde, 
lady  of  Monder,  in  the  diocefe  of  Treves,  about  the  year  12C6,  as  he 
acknowledges  in  his  letters  of  the  month  of  June  in  that  year,  in  which  he 
declares  that  he  grants,  as  her  dower,  one  half  of  the  lands  he  poflfeflTed  as 
vaflTal  to  Blanche,  countefs  of  Champagne,  who  receives  her  as  her  vaflal. 


*  L’an.  Coût,  de  Champ,  art.  1 . 
f  CartuL  de  Champ,  de  M.  de  Thou.  f.  31.  and  314 
%  Cart,  de  Molémes. 

U  Alberic.  1215,  1217,  1230. 

§  M.  Perard,  p.  416. 

*f  Menard,  Tit.  de  l’abb  de  Bouillencourt 
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at  the  entreaty  of  her  hufband,  but  without  prejudice  to  his  rights  during; 
his  life.  She  was  daughter  to  Wiric  lord  of  Walcourt,  who  founded  the 
abbey  of  FrieflorfF,  in  the  diocefe  of  Mets,  in  the  year  1130,  with  Adelais 
his  wife  and  children,  that  is  to  fay^  Arnold,  Thierry,  and  five  daughters  * * * §. 

Arnold,  lord  of  Walcourt,  built  the  caftle  of  Monder,  in  the  year  1180,. 
and  had  for  daughter  and  heirefs  Ermengarde  the  wife  of  Simon.  She  was 
living  with  him  in  the  year  1218,  as  appears  from  fome  deeds  of  the  month 
of  July  in  that  year,  by  which  fhe  renounces  the  dower  her  hufband  had 
fettled  on  her,  in  confideration  of  his  giving  her  the  lordlhip  of  Vaucouleur, 
and  of  Montier  fur  Soat,  mention  is  alfo  made  in  this  deed  of  her  eldeft  fon 
Geoffry,  who  at  that  time  was  fifteen  years  old. 

Ermengarde  died  about  this  period,  and  Simon  took  for  his  fécond  wife 
Beatrice  f-,  daughter  of  Stephen  count  of  Burgundy,  and  of  Auxonne,  by 
Beatrice,  countefs  of  Chalons,  and  filter  to  John  count  de  Chalons,  whom 
John  lord  of  Joinville  in  his  hiftory  calls  uncle.  It  is  on  account  of  this 
alliance  that  he  gives  the  fame  title  to  Jofferand  II.  lord  of  Brancion, 
although  he  wras  removed  fome  degrees,  and  only  his  welfh  uncle  ;  for 
William  I.  count  de  Chalons,  had  two  children,  William  II.  and  a  daughter 
married  to  Jofferand  I.  lord  of  Brancion,  father  of  Henry,  from  whom 
proceeded  Jofferand  II.  William  II.  count  de  Chalons,  was  father  to 
William  III.  count  de  Chalons,  who  was  father  to  Beatrice,  countefs  of 
Châlons,  married  to  Stephen,  count  d’ Auxonne;  and  from  them  fprung  this 
Beatrice,  who  brought,  as  her  portion,  the  lordfhip  of  Marnay,  fituated  in 
the  duchy  of  Burgundy  on  which  account  Simon  had  a  diipute  with  his 
brother-in-law,  John  count  de  Chalons,  who  yielded  him  the  poffeflion  in 
confideration  of  his  promife  to  affift  him  againft  all  the  world,  except  the  count 
de  Champagne,  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the  count  de  Luxembourg,  as 
appears'  from  an  a6t  made  in  the  month  of  July  1325  §.  She  furvived  her 
hufband,  leaving  behind  her  feveral  children  by  him.  Count  Stephen,  her 


*  Brower.  1.  14.  Annal.  Trevir-  p.  81 3. 

+  Hift.  de  la  Malfon  de  Vergy,  1.  2.  c.  9- 

X  Beg.  des  fiefs  de  Bourgogne. 

§  Le  P.  Chiflet  en  fa  B  .atrixj  n  92. 
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father,  made  her  executrix  of  his  will  in  the  year  12  K)  :  fhe  herfelf  died 
on  the  20th  day  of  April  in  the  year  1260,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapter 
houfe  of  the  abbey  of  la  Charité,  with  this  epitaph  : 

*  Here  lies  the  lady  Beatrice,  daughter  to  count  Stephen,  and  lady  of 
Marnay  and  Guyenville.’ 


ISSUE  OF  SIMON  LORD  OF  JOINVILLE,  BY  ERMENGARDE  HIS  FIRST  WIFE. 

GeofFry  de  Joinville  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Simon,  by  Ermengarde,  his 
hrft  wife,  to  whom  he  fucceeded  in  the  lordfhip  of  Monder.  He  married 
Marie  de  Garlande,  daughter  of  William  de  Garlande,  the  fifth  of  the  name, 
lord  of  Livry,  by  Alix  de  Chaftillon,  at  that  time  widow  of  Henry  count 
de  Grand-pré  *. 

Thibaud  count  de  Champagne  was  prefent  at  the  figning  of  the 
marriage-contraél,  and  pledged  himfelf  to  the  countefs  of  Grand-pré  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  articles  of  the  dower,  as  appears  from  the  deeds  of 
Simon  lord  of  Joinville  of  the  year  1230.  But  this  marriage  was  diffolved 
by  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  by  a  definitive  fentence  of  the  archbilhop 
of  Rheims,  as  is  expreflly  mentioned  in  the  marriage-contraél  between  John 
de  Joinville,  brother  to  GeofFry,  and  Alix,  daughter  to  this  fame  Marie  de 
Garlande  and  Henry  count  de  Grand-pré,  her  firfl  hufband,  by  which 
Simon  lord  of  Joinville  is  bound  to  have  the  above  fentence  confirmed  by 
his  fon  GeofFry -f. 

This  marriage  has  been  erroneoufly  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  taken 
place  between  GeofFry,  furnamed  Trouillard,  de  Joinville,  according  to 
whom  Marie  was  married  a  third  time  to  Anferic  III.  lord  of  Montréal  in 
the  duchy  of  Burgundy.  The  regifler  of  the  fiefs  in  Champagne  ;£  tells  us, 
that  GeofFry  did  liege  homage  to  the  count  of  Champagne  for  his  part  of 


*  Lib.  pria,  de  la  Chambre  des  Comptes  à  Paris- 

f  Du  Chefne  en  l’hift.  de  ChafL  1-  2.  c.  12. — en  l’hift.  des  Ducs  de  Bourg,  c.  5 ■ — en  l’hilL 
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the  fuccefîion  of  his  father,  for  the  dignity  of  fenefchal  when  it  fhould  fall 
to  him  after  his  deceafe,  and  alio  for  the  leafe  from  the  count  of  Grand-pré, 
for  the  dower  and  portion  of  the  countefs  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  no 
children.  After  her  death,  which  happened  before  that  of  her  father,  the 
caftle  and  lordihip  of  Monder,  by  default  of  heirs,  returned  to  the  church 
of  Treves,  of  which  Theodoric  II.  was  at  that  time  archbifhop* * * §. 

Ifabella  de  Joinville  married  Simon  lord  of  Clermont,  with  whom  fhe 
was  living  in  the  year  1233. 

Beatrice  de  Joinville  was  the  wife  of  Wermont  Vidame  of  Chalons, 

ISSUE  OF  SIMON,  LORD  OF  JOINVILLE,  AND  BEATRICE  OF  BURGUNDY*. 

John,  lord  of  Joinville,  continued  the  race-f-. 

Geoffry  de  Joinville  had  for  his  fortune  the  eftate  of  Vaucouleur,  which 
his  mother  had  enjoyed  as  her  dower  ;  on  which  account,  in  a  deed  of  the 
year  1239,  fhe  takes  the  title  of  Lady  of  Vaucouleur. 

John  lord  of  Joinville  mentions  this  brother  in  his  hiflory,  and  calls  him 
his  brother  of  Vaucouleur.  There  is  a  deed  |  of  his  in  the  treaiury  of 
the  king’s  charters,  dated  1250,  in  which  he  pledges  himfelf  for  Catharine 
duchefs  of  Lorraine  and  her  fon  Ferry,  to  Thibaud  king  of  Navarre  and 
count  of  Champagne,  for  the  fum  of  three  thoufand  livres.  He  confented 
alfo,  in  this  fame  year,  that  his  brother,  Simon  de  Joinville,  fhould  poffefs 
the  lands  of  Marnay.  The  regiller  of  the  extraordinary  feflions  in 
Champagne  §  informs  us,  that  he  had  a  difpute  with  the-  king  of  Navarre 
refpeéting  a  woman  of  fervile  condition*.  He  married  Maud  de  Lacy, 
daughter  and  heirefs  of  Gilbert  de  Lacy,  an  englifh  nobleman  ||  of  the  family 
of  the  earls  of  Lincoln,  by  Elizabeth  Bigod.  She  brought  him  in  marriage: 

*  Brower.  1.  15.  Annal.  Trevir-  p.  83. 

f  Lib.  princ 
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the  lordfhips  of  Corvedale  and  Ludlow,  and  of  Meath  and  Trim  in  Ireland, 
with  others.  There  are  deeds  by  him,  which  render  it  probable  that  he 
made  his  refidence  in  England* * * §,  and  likewife  mention  fome  donations 
which  he  made  with  his  wife  to  the  abbey  of  Dore  -j-,  in  the  county  of 
Hereford.  They  are  figned,  among  others,  by  John  de  Vaucouleur.  We 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  he  died  before  the  year  1297  J,  fince  his  foil 
Walter  figned  himfelf  lord  of  Vaucouleur  in  that  year. 

It  is  not  certain  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Geoffry  by  Maud  de  Lacy,  for 
the  englifh  authors  §,  who  mention  the  children  proceeding  from  this 
marriage,  do  not  name  him,  but  only  Geoffry  de  Joinville,  knight,  and 
Peter,  his  brother.  Geoffry  ||  had  feveral  high  and  important  employments 
at  the  court  of  Edward  I.  king  of  England,  who  in  the  year  1290  fent  him 
on  an  embafly  to  pope  Nicholas  IV.  ;  and  in  1299  deputed  him  to  go  to 
France,  and  fwear  in  his  name  to  the  obfervance  of  the  peace  that  had  been 
concluded  between  the  two  crowns  at  Montreuil  fur  Mer.  He  immediately 
afterwards  employed  him  to  treat  for  a  marriage  between  him  and  Margaret 
of  France,  lifter  to  king  Philip  le  bel,  and  for  that  of  his  fon,  with  Ifabeila, 
daughter  to  king  Philips .  He  died  without  leaving  any  pofterity,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  brother,  Peter  de  Joinville,  who  married  Jane,  daughter  to 
Hugh  XII.  count  de  la  Marche  and  d’Angouleme,  and  Jane  de  Fougueres, 
with  whom  he  is  named  in  the  teftament  of  Hugh  XIII..  count  de  la  Marche 
and  brother  to  Jane. 

Three  daughters  were  the  iffue  of  this  marriage,  Jane,  Maud  and 
Beatrice  de  Joinville;  the  two  laft  were  nuns  in  the  monadery  of  Acornbury 
in  England  **,  and  the  elded  married  Roger  Mortimer,  firft  earl  of  March, 


*  David  Povelus  in  not-  ad  Silveft.  Girald-  1.-2.  c.  13- 

f  Monaft.  Ang.  To.  1-  p.  863- 

$  Odor.  Rayn.  hoc  an-  n.  12. 

§  Tref.  Angl.  iv.  tit.  t8-  32. 
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who  by  this  connection  fucceeded  to  all  the  pofleffions  which  the  family  of 
Joinville  had  held  in  England.  I  believe  thatJoffelin  de  Joinville,  who,  for 
having  joined  the  party  of  Thomas  earl  of  Lancafter,  was  difgracefully  put 
to  death  in  the  year  1322,  was  of  this  family,  and  perhaps  the  youngeft  fon 
to  Geoffry  lord  of  Vaucouleur,  and  Maud  de  Lacy.  Walfingham  calls 
him  GofTelinus  de  Inviila,  inftead  of  Juinvilla. 

With  regard  to  Walter,  lord  of  Vaucouleur,  eldeft  fon  to  Geoffry,  he 
is  called  nephew  to  John  lord  of  Joinville,  in  a  deed  of  the  year  1300,  the 
original  of  which  is  preferred  in  the  cattle  of  Polizy.  He  had,  as  I  have 
obferved,  fucceeded  his  father  in  thefe  lordfhips  before  the  year  1297,  he 
mutt  therefore  be  the  lord  of  Vaucouleur,  named  with  the  other  nobles  of 
Champagne  in  the  fummons  of  king  Philip  le  bel,  of  the  5th  day  of  Augufl: 
1303  *,  commanding  them  to  meet  him  at  Arras.  He  went  thither  to 
ferve  the  king  in  the  war  againft  the  Flemings  ;  and  in  the  following 
year  was  flain  in  battle  in  Flanders,  as  William  Guiart  notices  in  thefe 
verfes  : 

6  A  cele  heure  fe  des  renja, 

Dont  ce  fu  pitié  et  doulour, 

Le  drois  fires  de  Vaucouleur, 

Qui  n'  iert  vilain  ne  bobancier. 

Qui  s’  alla  emmi  eus  lancier 
Sus  la  chaude,  et  il  l’occifrent.* 

This  lord  of  Vaucouleur  left,  at  lead:,  two  fons,  John  lord  of 
Vaucouleur,  and  another  who  was  father  to  John  de  Joinville,  (tiled 
coufin-german  to  Amé  de  Joinville  lord  of  Mery,  in  a  deed  of  the  year 
1364'j~,  and  who  ferved  in  the  king’s  armies  in  Brittany  and  Poitou  with 
three  efquires,  under  the  command  of  the  dukes  of  Anjou  and  of  Berry,  in 
the  years  1374  and  1375. 

■*  Reg.  des  Gr  Jours. 

t  Tref.  des  Chart,  du  Roy,  Laiette  Eaux  et  Forêts,  tit.  40. 
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John  de  Joinville,  lord  of  Vaucouleur,  figned  a  treaty  with  king  Philip 
de  Valois,  at  Paris,  on  the  4th  of  Oétober  1372* * * §,  in  which  the  king 
expreflès  his  defire  to  have  the  caille  and  lands  of  Vaucouleur  for  the 
defence  and  better  {ecurity  of  his  realm  j-;  and  John  de  Joinville  accedes  to 
this  demand,  by  yielding  up  thofe  lands  in  exchange  for  others  which  were 
given  to  him,  namely,  the  town  and  cadlewick  of  Mery  fur  Seine,  with  all 
judiciary  and  other  rights  ;  the  Jurée  J  of  Villers  in  the  provodwick.  of  Vertus  ; 
the  land  tax  of  Lachy,  with  other  effeéts,  according  to  the  valuation  of 
commifïioners  §. 

The  king  had  acquired  two  years  before  the  reverfion  of  the  lordlhip  of 
Vaucouleur  from  Anceau  de  Joinville,  in  whom  it  reded,  according  to  a 
partition  made  between  the  co-heirs;  and  the  king  in  return  had  given  him 
the  fiefs  of  Pofleflè,  of  Charmont  and  its  dependencies,  which  fir  John  de 
Gallande  held  from  the  king.  The  deeds  of  this  exchange  are  dated  the 
25th  January  1335,  and  in  them  he  is  diled  lord  of  Joinville  and  of  Renel. 

The  hidorian  of  the  bidiops  of  Mets  notices  him,  and  fays,  that  he  fent 
his  fon  Amé  de  Joinville  to  pay  homage  to  Adhemar,  biihop  of  Mets,  in 
the  month  of  September  1344  [|.  He  appears  with  the  title  of  lord  of 
Mery  and  of  Lachy,  in  an  account  of  landed  property  in  Champagne  in  the 
year  1348  Amé  de  Joinville,  his  fon,  fucceeded  him  in  his  title  and 
edates  before  the  year  1364.  He  was  alfo  lord  of  Souderon,  four  leagues 
didant  from  Chalons,  and  of  Straelly  ;  for  the  lad  he  did  homage  to  the 
bifhop  of  Troyes  in  137  L  I  have  feen  a  deed  dated  the  2d  July  1377,  of 


*  Compte  de  Jacques  Renart  Tréforier  des  Guerres. 

•f-  Feoda  Camp.  f.  85. 

J  Droit  de  Jurée  was  a  yearly  duty  paid  in  old  time  to  the  counts  of  Champagne  by  all  their 
fubjects,  namely,  fixpence  in  the  pound  upon  all  their  moveables,  and  twopence  upon  their 
immoveables,  yet  might  any  one  be  quit  for  four  shillings  fterling  a -year..  At  this  day  the  king  and 
»ther  lords  of  jurii'didlion  receive  in  fome  places  the  like  from  their  burgefles  and  free  men. 

Cotgrave  in  vec.  Jurée* 

§  Meurifle  en  l’hifl.  de  Mets,  p.  514, 

|  Hift.  des  Evêques  de  Mets,  p.  514, 

^i  Hiû.  de  C.  P,.  1.  8.  p.  11. 


an  agreement  between  the  count  de  Vertus  and  this  Amé,  as  well  on  his 
own  account,  as  on  that  of  John  de  Sarrebruche,  knight,  whom  he  fupports, 
in  which  he  declares  he  pays  faith  and  homage  to  the  count  de  Vertus  for 
Souderon,  Bergieres,  la  Viezville,  le  Mefnil,  Courtemblon,  Souilleres,  near 
Oify,  Eftrichy,  adjoining  to  Villeneuve,  Grouges,  Raingneville,  Luchy, 
Roufly,  and  for  the  vaffals,  fubjeéts  and  appurtenances  that  formerly 
belonged  to  the  domain,  and  were  under  the  jurifdiétion  of  Vertus,  and 
given  in  exchange  for  Vaucouleur.  This  deed  likewife  declared  that  thefe 
places,  as  well  as  the  town  of  Villeceneur,  were  dependencies  as  arriéré  fiefs 
of  the  bailiwick  of  the  count  de  Vertus,  whether  with  or  without  aflize, 
and  without  appeal  to  the  provoflfhip. 

This  John  de  Sarrebruche,  lord  of  Commercy,  was  at  that  time 
married  to  Ifabelîa  de  Joinville,  foie  daughter  and  heirefs  to  Amé,  who 
after  the  deceafe  of  her  hufband,  united  herfelf  in  marriage  with  Charles 
lord  of  Chaftillon,  grand  mafter  of  waters  and  forefts  in  France* * * §. 
A  provincial  herald,  at  the  end  of  Du  Moulin’s  hiftory  of  Normandy, 
gives,  for  arms  to  the  lords  of  Vaucouleur,  the  arms  of  Joinville,  the  chef 
ermines  and  the  lion  couronné  or. 

Simon  de  Joinville,  lord  of  Gex,  had  for  his  fortune  the  eflate  of 
Marnay,  which  his  mother  Beatrice  f  gave  up  to  him  with  the  confent  of 
the  lord  de  Joinville  and  the  lord  de  Vaucouleur  his  brothers.  Fie  did 
homage  for  it  %  to  John  count  de  Bourgogne,  lord  of  Salins,  his  uncle,  in 
the  month  of  December  1255.  In  confequence  of  his  marriage  with 
Beatrice,  furnamed  Lionette,  daughter  and  heirefs  to  Amé  de  Geneve,  who 
Riled  himfelf  alfo  lord  of  Gex,  and  Beatrice  de  Baugé  his  firft  wife,  he 
became  lord  of  Gex.  Both  of  them  did  homage  to  the  bifhop  of  Geneva 
for  the  market-place  of  Gex,  which  they  acknowledged  to  hold  from' him, 
as  a  fief,  by  deeds  dated  the  22d  of  April,  12G1  §. 


*  Hift.  de  Chart,  p.  575. 

+  P.  Chifletenfa  Beatrix,  p.  114. 

X  Bibl.  Sebus.  Cent.  1.  cap.  33.  38. — Cent.  2  cap  25. 

§  Preuves  de  l’hift.  de  Savoye,  p.  74. 
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Simon  was  prefent,  in  the  year  1273,  at  the  treaty  of  marriage  between 
Gallon,  vifcount  of  Béarn,  and  Beatrice  of  Savoy*,  daughter  to  Peter 
count  de  Savoye.  His  wife  was  living  until  the  year  1299,  at  which  time 
a  deed  feems  to  mention  her  as  a  widow  ;  which  circumftance  makes  me 
doubtful  of  his  fécond  marriage,  as  it  is  faid,  with  Leonora  de  Foucigny, 
from  whom  there  was  no  iflue. 

Befides,  others  -f-  give  this  Leonora  to  Hugh  de  Joinville,  lord  of  Gex,  fon 
to  Simon,  who  had  two  children,  Hugh,  and  Peter  lord  of  Marnay,  of 
whom  we  ihall  fay  more  hereafter.  True  it  is,  that  Hugh  was  father  to 
Peter  de  Joinville,  lord  of  Gex,  deceafed  without  pofterity, — to  William  his 
brother,  who  fucceeded  him  in  this  lordlhip, — to  Agnes,  wife  of  Francis 
lord  of  Saffenage, — to  Beatrice,  married  to  Odon  Alaman,  lord  of  Champs 
in  Dauphiny,  whom  fome  authors  mention  as  children  to  Simon. 

William  de  Joinville,  lord  of  Gex,  paid  a  fimilar  homage  to  that  of  his 
father  or  grandfather  on  the  Monday  before  the  feaft  of  St  Michael,  1314. 
In  the  year  1324,  he  took  part  with  Hugh  Daufin,  baron  of  Foucigny,  and 
Amé  III.  count  of  Geneva,  in  the  war  in  which  thefe  two  lords  were 
engaged  againft  Edward  count  de  Savoye:};,  and  was  at  the  battle  of 
Mont  du  Mortier,  where  they  were  defeated.  He  married  Jane  of  Savoy, 
daughter  to  Louis  de  Savoye,  baron  de  Vaud,  and  Jane  de  Montfort,  by 
whom  he  had  Hugard  lord  of  Gex,  deceafed  without  children  in  the  year 
1338  ;  Hugh  lord  of  Gex  fucceeded  after  his  brother’s  death  ;  Margaret  de 
Joinville  married,  in  1325,  to  William  lord  of  Montbel  and  of  Entremont  le 
Neuf;  Eleonora  de  Joinville,  wife  to  Hugh  de  Geneve,  baron  d’Anthon  ; 
and  N.  de  Joinville,  lady  of  Aubonne,  wife  to  Humbert  Alaman,  lord  of 
Aubonne  and  of  Copet. 

Hugh  de  Joinville,  lord  of  Gex,  was  made  a  knight  by  Aymon  count 
de  Savoye  §,  who  likewife  gave  him  one  hundred  livres  yearly  in  addition 
to  his  fief,  by  deed  of  the  28th  of  January  1343.  M.  de  Guichenon  gives 

*  Hift.  gener.  de  Savoye,  p.  287,  288.  ... 

f  Paradin  en  l’hift.  de  Savoye,  1.  .2.  p.  K)2. 

£  Hift.  gener.  de  Savoye.  .  ,  •  j 

Idem,  p.  393. 
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him  the  name  of  Hugard,  the  fame  as  that  of  his  elder  brother.  He  did 
homage  liège  to  king  Philip  de  Valois,  in  the  year  1339,  for  three  hundred 
livres  yearly  on  the  treafury*,  from  which  homage  he  excepted  the  dauphin 
of  Vienne,  the  count  de  Savoye,  the  lord  of  Arlay,  the  bifhop  of  Geneva, 
and  the  abbot  of  Saint  Oyen  d’loux.  He  was  that  year  and  the  two 
following -j-  in  the  armies  which  the  king  of  France  led  againft  the  earl  of 
Flanders,  accompanied  by  two  knights-bachelor,  and  forty-eight  efquires, 
all  his  vaflals:}:.  William  Paradin§  fays,  in  his  hiftory  of  Savoy,  that  having 
received  fome  affront  from  the  dauphin  of  Vienne,  he  renounced  his 
allegiance,  and  made  himfelf  vaffal  and  liege  man  to  Aymon  count  de 
Savoye,  for  his  lordfhip  of  G  ex;  but  that  when  on  his  death-bed  he 
repented  of  this,  and  made  a  donation  of  the  lordlhip  of  Gex  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Hugh  dc  Geneve,  whom  he  appointed  his  heir,  on 
condition  of  doing  homage  to  the  dauphin  of  Vienne.  Hugh  having 
complied  with  this  requifition,  the  count  Amé  de  Savoye,  furnamed  the 
Green,  fucceffor  to  Aymon,  took  the  opportunity  of  entering  the  country 
of  Gex  with  a  large  army  ||,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  it  in  the  year 
1353,  in  default  of  homage  on  the  part  of  Hugh. 

M.  de  Guichenon  gives  another  reafon  for  this  invafion.  Whatever  may- 
have  been  the  true  one,  this  country  remained  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  counts 
of  Savoy,  until,  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  Lyons  in  ltfOl  *j[,  it,  together  with 
the  lordfhip  of  Breffe,  was  exchanged  with  France  for  the  marquifate  of 
Saluces. 

Peter  de  Joinville,  lord  of  Marnay,  youngefl  fon  to  Simon  lord  of  Gex,. 
was  guardian  to  his  nephew  William  lord  of  Gex,  and  bore  for  fome  time 
the  title  of  lord  of  Gex.  He  was  father  to  Béraud  de  Joinville,  lord  of 


*  Trefor.  des  Chart,  du  Roi. — Layette  hommages,  iii.  tit.  27. 
f  Du  Tillet. 

X  Compte  de  Barth,  du  Drach,  Tref,  de  Guerres,  f.  1.67. 
Eal’bift.  de  Savoye,  1.  2.  c.  134.  148. 

Hift.  de  Ducs  de  Bourgogne,  aux  preuves^  p.  52. 

H  Hift.  de  Savoye,  pp,  407.  427. 
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Marnay,  and  Divonna,  who  had  iffue  by  Aymêe  de  Coligny  his  wife  *, 
Amé  de  Joinville,  lord  of  Divonna,  who  married  the  daughter  of  the 
vifcount  de  Courtramblay,  and  had  by  her  Amé  de  Joinville  lord  of 
Divonna,  married  to  Catherine  Bernier,  and  left  three  children,  namely, 
Louis  de  Joinville,  lord  of  Divonna,  Amblard  de  Joinville,  canon  of  Lyons, 
and  N.  de  Joinville,  mother  to  Mary  de  Gingin,  who  was  married  in  the 
year  1412  to  Aymon  de  Goucy,  lord  of  Geniffia. 

William  de  Joinville,  archdeacon  of  Salins,  and  dean  of  Befançon,  was 
nominated  by  Agnes  de  Foucigny,  countefs  of  Savoy,  by  marriage  with 
Peter  count  of  Savoy,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Simon,  lord  of  Gex, 
executors  of  her  laft  will,  dated  in  Auguft  12C8  •f-. 

Simonetta  and  Mary,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  Guignes  dauphin  of 
Vienne,  before  the  year  1252,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Simon  lord  of 
Gex,  in  which  he  fays,  that  the  dauphin  of  Vienne  had  efpoufed  his  filler. 
Father  don  Peter  de  Sainte  Catherine  imagines  that  one  of  thefe  daughters 
married  the  lord  de  Treflègnies  conllable  of  France,  whom  the  lord  de 
Joinville  in  his  hiftory  calls  brother. 

John  lord  of  Joinville,  and  fenefchal  of  Champagne,  eldeft  fon  to  Simon 
lord  of  Joinville,  by  Beatrice  of  Burgundy,  his  fécond  wife,  was  betrothed 
during  the  life  of  his  parents  to  Alicia,  daughter  of  Henry  count  de  Grand 
Pré,  by  Marie  de  Garlande.  The  articles  of  marriage  were  agreed  to  in  the 
month  of  June  1231,  in  the  prefence  of  Thibaud  count  of  Champagne,  the 
principal  conditions  of  which  were,  that  the  countefs  and  her  fon  Henry 
fhould  give,  in  confideration  of  this  alliance,  three  hundred  livres,  paris 
money  yearly,  in  land,  and  that  in  return  Alicia  fhould  renounce  all  claim 
to  the  fucceffion  of  her  father  and  mother* 

It  was  likewife  ftipulated,  that  Simon,  lord  of  Joinville,  father  to  John, 
fhould  fo  manage  that  Geoffry  de  Joinville,  his  fon,  fhould  approve  of  and 
ratify  the  fentence  of  feparation  which  the  archbifhop  of  Rheims  had 
pronounced  between  him  and  the  countefs  of  Grand -pré  ;  from  which  we 


*  Hift.  de  la  Maifon  de  Coligny. 
f  M.  Guichenon  en  l’hift.  de  Savoye,  p.  187. 
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may  conjecture,  that  this  marriage  was  concluded  to  appeafe  the  quarrel 
which  this  divorce  had  caufed  between  the  two  families. 

The  articles  were  only  figned  by  the  countefs  of  Grand-pré,  in  the 
abfence  of  her  fon  ;  but  the  count  of  Champagne  pledged  himielf  for  his 
duly  executing  them.  This  was  not,  however,  fo  foon  accomplillied,  nor 
was  the  marriage  completed  until  after  the  year  1239  ;  at  which  period, 
John  lord  of  Joinville  having  fucceeded  his  father  in  his  eftates,  and  in  the 
fenefchalfhip  of  Champagne,  was  unmarried  ;  for  in  this  year  he  promifed 
count  Thibaud,  king  of  Navarre,  not  to  ally  himfelf  with  the  count  de  Bar, 
nor  take  his  daughter  to  wife.  Beatrice,  mother  to  John,  made  the  count 
a  fimilar  promife  for  her  fon. 

His  marriage  with  Alicia  muft  have  taken  place  inftantly  afterward;  for 
in  a  deed  of  the  year  1240,  the  lady  of  Joinville  is  (tiled  filter  to  Henry 
count  de  Grand-pré.  It  had  probably  been  deferred  until  then,  on  account 
of  the  youth  of  the  lord  de  Joinville,  who  thus  fpeaks  of  himielf;  ‘  that 
when  the  treaty  between  the  king,  Saint  Louis,  and  the  count  de  la  Marche, 
was  concluded,  he  had  not  then  put  on  his  helmet  ;*  that  is  to  fay,  he  had 
not  then  borne  arms,  nor  received  the  order  of  knighthood  ;  and  that  when 
he  put  on  the  crofs  to  march  to  the  holy  land  with  his  king,  he  was  then 
very  young. 

That  was  the  firft  occafion  he  made  ufe  of  to  difplay  his  valour,  and 
(hew  to  all  the  world  that  he  was  no  way  degenerated  in  courage  and  virtue 
from  his  anceftors.  The  eroifade  had  been  proclaimed  throughout  France, 
and  St  Louis,  his  queen  and  children,  with  the  brothers  to  the  king,  and 
the  principal  barons  of  the  realm,  had  already  put  on  their  armour,  and; 
covered  their  (houlders  with  the  mark  of  our  redemption,  to  recover  the 
holy  land  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  and  to  carry  the  war  into  their 
country. 

John  lord  of  Joinville  following  the  examples  of  his  anceftors,  who  had 
fgnaiized  themfelves  in  thefe  illuftrious  conquefts,  took  the  crols,  and 
determined  to  accompany  the  king.  But  as  this  enterprile  was  attended 
with  danger,  and  would  probably  be  of  long  duration,  he  wilhed,  before  he 
fet  out  to  make  a  fettlement  of  his  affairs,  and  leave  every  one  iatisfied  with 
his  conduét,  fo  that  he  might  be  in  the  proper  difpofition  to  deferve  th& 
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fruits  and  pardons  which  thefe  croifaders  merited,  through  the  concédions 
of  the  fovereign  pontiff.  Having  affembled  his  friends  and  neighbours,  he 
<  gave  them  to  underhand,  that  if  any  one  had  the  fmalleft  fubje£t  of 
complaint  againft  him,  or  if  he  had  wronged  him  in  the  flighted:  manner, 
he  was  ready  to  make  him  all  the  fatisfa6lion  that  could  be  wiihed  for. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  his  mother,  Beatrice,  was  hill  living,  and  enjoyed 
the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  as  her  dower,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to 
mortgage  the  principal  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  lands,  to  fupply  the 
expenfes  of  his  equipment  for  fo  long  a  voyage  and  of  fo  coufiderable  an 
enterprife,  fo  that  there  fcarcely  remained  to  him  twelve  hundred  livres  of 
yearly  rent  in  land. 

He  fet  out  from  his  caftle  of  Joinville  after  the  Eaffer  of  1248,, 
accompanied  by  ten  knights,  whom  he  kept  in  his  pay  ;  among  whom 
were  three  bannerets,  namely,  Hugh  de  Landricourt,  Hugh  de  Til-chatel, 
lord  of  Conflans,  and  Peter  de  Pontmolain.  He  journeyed  in  company 
with  John  lord  of  Aipremont,  Gofbert  d’Afpremont  and  his  brothers,  who 
were  his  coufins,  and  the  count  de  Sarrebruche,  alL  of  whom  had  in  like 
manner  put  on  the  crofs.  They  embarked  at  Maneilles  and  failed  to 
Cyprus,  where  they  found  the  king  of  France  who  had  arrived  there 
a  fhort  time  before  them.  It  was  there  the  lord  de  Joinville  firft  entered 
into  the  fervice  and  pay  of  this  great  king,  whofe  good  graces  and  affedfion 
he  fo  much  gained  that  this  prince  would  have  him  always  near  his  perfion, 
employing  him  in  the  moft  important  negotiations,  and  confidering  him. 
as  one  of  his  confidential  and  faithful  counfellors.  From  the  day  he 
entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  king,  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  he  fcarcely 
ever  quitted  him  until  his  death,  and  was  always  attendant  on  him  for  the 
fpace  of  twenty-two  years.. 

This  would  be  the  place  to  relate  his  adventures,  his  combats,  and  his 
travels;  how-  he  landed  in  Egypt,  and  w^as  attacked  by  the  Saracens,, 
how  he  repulfed  them  ;  how  he  was  wounded,  and  then  caught  the 
epidemical  Oiforder  of  the  army  ;  how  he  was  made  pnfoner  by  the  enemy, 
faved  and  delivered  from  their  hands  ;  how  he  accompanied  the  king  to: 
Acre,  who  again  retained  him  and  his  knights  in  his  pay  :  in  fhort,.. 
after  having  been  abfenton  theie  expeditions,  the  fpace.  of  feven  years,  he 
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returned  to  France  with  the  king.  But  as  this  narration  would  be  of 
confiderable  length,  and  as  he  himfelf  has  written  the  hiftory,  I  pafs  it 
over,  and  fhall  only  mention  fome  others  of  his  principal  aélions.  On  his 
return  to  France,  he  took  leave  of  the  king  at  Beaucaire,  whence,  having 
vifited  the  dauphinefs  of  Vienne  his  relation,  the  count  de  Chalons  his 
uncle,  and  the  count  de  Bourgogne  his  coufm-german,  he  arrived  at  his 
caftle  of  Joinville.  After  refiding  there  fome  time,  he  went  to  Soiffbns  to 
meet  the  king,  who  received  him  with  fo  much  kindnefs  and  friendlhip  that 
the  whole  court  was  furprifed,  and  became  jealous  of  him.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  Thibaud  IL  king  of  Navarre  and  count  of  Champagne, 
employed  him  to  requeft  of  the  king  his  daughter  Ifabella  ;  and  this 
negotiation  he  managed  with  fo  much  addrefs  and  prudence  that,  in  fpite 
of  great  difficulties,  the  marriage  was  concluded,  and  celebrated  at  Melun 
with  royal  magnificence,  in  the  year  1255. 

This  fervice,  in  addition  to  others,  gained  him  the  affections  of  the  king 
of  Navarre,  who  prefented  him  with  many  gifts,  among  which  was  the 
donation  to  him  and  his  heirs,  dated  January  1258,  of  all  the  rights  and 
royalties  of  the  village  of  Germay,  as  an  augmentation  of  fief,  on  condition 
of  paying  homage  liege.  In  the  following  year  *  he  fubfcribed  the  teftament 
of  Ebles  de  Geneva,  fon  to  Humbert  count  of  Geneva,  in  which  however, 
he  adds  no  title  to  his  name,  which  may  caufe  a  doubt  whether  this  John 
de  Joinville,  or  de  Genville,  as  he  is  called,  be  our  fenefchal. 

He  was,  afterward,  almoft  conffantly  at  the  court  of  the  king  of 
Navarre,  his  lord,  and  accompanied  him  in  the  year  12(57 -f,  when  this 
prince  did  homage  to  the  bilhop  of  Langres  for  the  towns  of  Bar  fur 
Aube,  Bar  fur  Seine,  and  fome  others,  which  he  held  under  the  church,  in 
prefence  of  William  lord  de  Grancey,  Renier  Vitardore,  and  Euftache  de 
Conflans,  marfhals  of  Champagne,  and  other  lords  of  that  country. 

The  king,  Saint  Louis,  having  convoked  at  Paris  all  his  barons,  on  the 
fubject  of  a  new  croifade,  fummoned  thither  the  lord  de  Joinville,  at  that 
time  fuffering  under  a  quartan  ague.  On  his  arrival,  the  king,  and 


*  Preuves  de  l’bift.  de  Savoye,  p.  74. 
f  Preuves  de  l’hiil.  de  Bar,  p.  36. 
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Thibaud,  king  of  Navarre,  preflèd  him  to  put  on  the  crofs,  and  undertake, 
with  them,  an  expedition  to  Africa  ;  but  he  excufed  himfelf  on  the  plea, 
of  the  poverty  and  diftrefs  of  his  fubjedls  and  vaflfals,  who  had  been  harihly 
treated  by  the  exadlions  made  on  them  by  the  king  of  Fiance’s  officers 
during  his  former  expedition.  He  adted  fome  time  afterward  as  prefident 
in  the  extraordinary  aflfemblies  and  affixes  held  at  Troyes  * * * §,  as  the  perfon 
beft  qualified,  in  the  year  1271.  During  the  journey  which  was  made  to 
Arragon  in  1283,  by  king  Philip  the  hardy,  wTho  had  the  wardihip  of  Jane 
queen  of  Navarre,  and  countefs  of  Champagne,  foie  daughter  to  king 
Henry  -f  :  he  was  appointed  by  him  governor  and  guardian  of  that 
country.  He  was  prefent  likewife  at  the  affizes  of  Champagne  in  the  years 
1291  and  1296  if.  I  know  nothing  of  his  other  adtions,  nor  have  I  read 
any  deeds  wherein  he  is  mentioned,  until  the  year  1303  §,  wdienhe  is  named 
with  John  de  Joinville  lord  of  Ancerville,  Anfeau  de  Joinville,  and  other 
great  barons  of  France  and  Champagne,  in  the  fummons  of  Philip  the  fair 
to  meet  him  at  Arras  the  5th  of  Auguft,  and  attend  him  in  his  war  againft 
Flanders. 

He  was  alfo  one  of  the  lords  and  barons  of  Champagne,  wffio  formed  a 
league,  in  the  month  of  November  1314,  againft  this  fame  king,,  on  account 
of  a  fubfidy  vffiich  he  had  undertaken  to  rail'e  from  the  nobles  of  his  realm  ||. 
This  difpute  wras  fettled  the  enfuing  year  by  the  king,  Louis  Hutin,  who, 
by  his  letters,  dated  from  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  the  17th  day  of  May 
1315,  appointed  commiffioners  to  inquire  into  their  privileges.  The  king 
immediately  after  iflfued  a  fummons  for  the  nobles  of  his  realm  to  aflemble 
at  Arras  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  to  affift  him  in  his  wrar  againft  the 
Flemings  ;  but  the  lord  de  Joinville  was  ordered,  by  a  private  letter  from 
the  king,  to  be  at  Authie  by  the  middle  of  June.  This  was,  however,  too 


*  Vieux  Coût,  de  Champ,  art.  23- 

•f  Ibid.  art.  13. 

£  Affif.  de  Champ. 

§  35.  and  36.  Reg.  du  Tref. 
jj  Preuves  de  l’hift.  de  Vergy,  p.  231» 
^  Chron.  de  Flandres. 
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fhort  notice  for  him  to  make  his  preparations,  and  he  wrote  to  the  king  his 
excufes,  alleging  the  impoflibility  of  being  at  the  appointed  place  by  the 
time  fixed,  and  promifing,  at  the  fame  time,  to  join  the  army  as  fpeedily  as 
he  could  *.  In  effe6t,  I  have  noticed,  in  the  lift  of  thofe  men  at  arms  who 
were  in  the  company  of  my  lord  the  count  of  Potiers  -j-,  and  received  at  Arras 
and  elfewhere,  by  his  two  marshals,  M.  Regnaut  de  Lor,  and  the  Borgne 
de  Ceris,  that  he  was  among  the  number,  with  one  knight  and  fix 
efquires. 

The  original  of  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  king  on  the  fubjetft  of 
this  fummons  having  been  communicated  to  me  by  M.  Vyon  d’Herouval, 
auditor  of  accounts,  and  well  known  among  the  learned,  I  have  thought  I 
ihould  oblige  my  reader  by  the  infertion  of  a  copy  of  it,  as  well  becaufe  it 
contains  fome  remarkable  fingularities,  as  it  clearly  thews  how  much  the 
hiftory  we  have  of  the  lord  de  Joinville  has  been  altered  in  its  idiom.  This 
may  alfo  be  inferred  from  what  La  Croix  du  Maine  fays  in  his  library  of 
french  writers,  who  declares  that  he  has  in  his  pofleftion  this  hiftory  written 
in  the  old  language. 

The  direftion  of  the  letter  is  in  the  following  words  : 

‘  To  his  well-beloved  lord,  the  king  of  France  and  Navarre.’  The 
letter  runs  thus  : 

‘  To  his  good  lord,  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and 
Navarre,  John  lord  of  Joinville,  fenefchal  of  Champagne,  fends  health  and 
his  willing  fervice.  Dear  fire,  it  is  indeed  true,  as  you  inform  me,  that  it 
has  been  reported  you  had  made  up  matters  with  the  Flemings;  and,  as  we 
believed  it,  fire,  we  have  not  made  any  preparations  to  obey  your  fummons, 
which  you  fent  me,  fire,  acquainting  me  tnat  you  fhould  be  at  Arras  to 
redrefs  the  wrongs  the  Flemings  have  done  you  ;  and  in  this  1  think  you  adt 
well,  and  may  God  give  you  his  afiiftance  !  And  as  you  have  ordered  me 
and  my  people  to  be  at  Authie  by  the  middle  of  June,  fire,  I  inform  you, 
that  that  cannot  well  be  done;  for  your  letters  only  arrived  the  fécond 
Sunday  in  June,  eight  days  before  we  ought  to  have  been  at  the  rendezvous. 

*  Reg.  appartenant  à  M.  de  Vyon  d’Herouval. 

t  Rouleau  de  la  Chamb.  des  Comptes  à  Paris. 
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My  people  {hall  be  got  ready  as  foon  as  poffible,  to  go  whitherfoever  you 
pleafe.  Sire,  do  not  be  difpleafed,  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter 
I  have  only  called  you  my  good  lord  ;  for  I  have  never  done  otherwife  to 
my  lords  your  anceftors  and  predeceflhrs  in  the  government,  whofe  fouls 
may  God  pardon  !  Written  the  fécond  Sunday  of  June,  the  fame  day  that 
your  letter  was  brought  me  in  the  year  1315/ 

This  letter  was  folded,  and  fealed  with  a  feal  of  yellow  wax,  of  the  fize 
of  a  large  golden  crown,  having  an  impreffion  of  a  knight  armed  with  his 
fword  and  fhield,  and  the  coat  of  arms  and  houfing  of  his  horfe  blazoned 
with  the  arms  of  Joinville  :  around  it,  inftead  of  an  infcription,  was  a 
border  of  flowers  de  luce,  fimilar  to  that  which  is  on  the  coins  of  St  Louis. 
The  lord  de  Joinville  mull  have  been  ninety  or  ninety- two  years  old  in  this 
year  of  1 3 1 5  ;  for  fince  his  marriage  was  arranged  in  1 23 1 ,  and  confummated 
in  1 240,  he  could  not  then  have  been  younger  than  twenty  years.  A  late 
author  allures  us,  that  he  lived  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  *  ;  and  in  a 
title-deed -f  of  the  abbey  of  St  Urbain,  near  Joinville,  dated  on  the  morrow 
of  Eafter  in  the  year  13..  .,  by  which  he  grants  to  Robert,  the  abbot,  and 
to  the  monks  of  that  monastery,  certain  fields  and  woods,  he  fays,  that  he 
had  been  engaged  fo  long  in  the  country  of  the  infidels,  where  he  had 
remained  feven  years  with  the  king,  Saint  Louis,  and  in  other  parts  ;  for 
which  God,  out  of  his  mercy,  had  preferved  his  body  and  mind  in  greater 
health  and  vigour  to  a  longer  period  of  time  than  had  been  allotted  to  any 
of  his  predeceflors. 

Although  I  have  never  feen  any  deed  that  marks  precifely  the  time  of 
his  death,  it  muft  have  been  about  the  year  1 3 1 8  ;  for  in  that  year  his  fon 
Anceau  was  in  poffeffion  of  the  eft  ate  of  Joinville,  and  of  the  office  of 
fenefchal  of  Champagne,  as  we  {hall  fee  hereafter.  I  have  heard  a  tradition 
at  Joinville,  that  this  lord  was  of  an  extraordinary  ftature  and  ftrength  of 
body,  and  that  his  head  was  of  an  enormous  fize,  as  large  again  as  that  of 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  that  it  may  now  be  feen  at  Joinville  with 
one  of  his  thigh  bones.  This  agrees  with  what  he  writes  himfelf  of  his 

*  Edmond  de  Boullay,  au  traité  de  l’enterrement  du  duc  de  Guife,  p.  il 2* 

'f  Tref.  des  Chart,  du  Roi,  Layette  Obligations,  2.  tit.  35. 
yOL.  I.  F 
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conftitution  and  habit  of  body,  faying  that  he  had  ‘  la  tête  grofiè,  et  une 
froide  fourcelle,’  meaning  a  cold  ftomach  ;  for  which  caufe,  his  phyficians 
had  ordered  him  to  drink  his  wine  pure,  and  to  warm  it.  With  regard  to  the 
qualities  of  his  mind,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  the  great  king,  Saint 
Louis,  appointed  him  one  of  his  principal  counfellors  and  minifters  of 
ftate  ;  befides,  he  fays  of  himfelf  that  he  had  a  fubtle  wit. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precife  time  when  he  compofed  his  hiftory  ; 
for  if  we  confider  the  terms  and  expreffions  of  the  preliminary  epiftle,  which 
is  addreffed  to  Louis  Hutin,  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  and  count  of 
Champagne,  it  muft  have  been  after  the  death  of  Philip  the  fair,  and  about 
the  year  1315,  fince  Louis  only  took  the  title  of  king  of  France  after  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1314,  having  been  crowned  king  of  Navarre  in  1307. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  he  fays  in  this  epiftle,  that  having  undertaken  to 
make  a  collection  of  faCts,  and  of  the  moft  memorable  fayings  of  the  king, 
St  Louis,  at  the  entreaty,  and  by  the  command  of  the  defunCt  queen,  wife 
to  that  king,  he  could  not  dedicate  it  to  any  other  than  to  his  eldeft  Ion,, 
who  had  fucceeded  him  to  the  crown,  may  make  us  fufpeél  the  fidelity  of 
the  dedication,  and  fo  much  the  more,  becaufe  Louis  Hutin  did  not 
immediately  fucceed  to  St  Louis,  nor  was  his  mother  wife  to  that  king. 
We  may  therefore  fuppofe  that  the  firft  publiftier  of  this  hiftory  changed  the 
words  of  the  dedication,  and  inferted  Louis  in  the  place  of  Philip. 

But  if  the  lord  of  Joinville  means  this  laft,  in  the  words  I  have  copied, 
other  difficulties  aflail  us  ;  for,  befides  that  Philip  the  bold  was  not  king  of 
Navarre,,  he  declares,  that  he  undertook  this  hiftory  at  the  prayer  of  the 
defuncl  queen,  mother  of  the  king  to  whom  he  dedicates  it.  Now  the. 
queen,  Margaret  of  Provence,  widow  of  St  Louis,  died  after  her  fon  Philip 
the  bold  ;  and  the  king,  to  whom  the  dedication  is  addrefifed,  muft  have 
furvived  his  mother.  If  he  mean  Philip  the  fair,  it  is  clear  he  was  not  tiie 
fon,  nor  his  mother  the  wife  of  St  Louis.  I  fhall  not,  however,  have  much 
difficulty  to  perfuade  myfelf  there  was  no  error  in  the  dedication,  and  that 
inftead  of  Louis,  we  muft  reftore  Philip  ;  firft,  becaufe  he  formerly  mentions» 
in  lèverai  paflages  of  his  hiftory,  that  he  had  compoied  it  under  his  reign 
for,  in  one  part,  when  fpeaking  of  St  Louis,  he  ufes  thele  words.:  ‘  The 
good  k  ng  called  to  him  my  lords,  Philip,  father  to  the  king  now  on  the 
throne,  and  alfo  king  Fhibaud  his  fon;’  that  is  to  fay,  Philip  the  bold,  fon 
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to  St  Louis,  and  father  to  Philip  the  fair.  Elfewhere  hè  fays,  ‘  and  this 
puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I  had  once  faid  to  the  good  lord,  father  to  oar 
prefent  king,  when  converfing  on  the  pomp  and  expenie  of  drefs,  and  of  the 
embroidered  coats  of  arms  which  are  now  in  faftiion  with  the  army,  that 
during  the  whole  time  I  was  beyond  fea  in  the  army  with  his  father,  I  never 
once  faw  an  embroidered  coat  or  faddle,  either  belonging  to  the  king,  or  to 
^any  one  elfe.* 

This  I  explain,  in  like  manner,  to  mean  Philip  the  fair,  without 
hefitating  to  believe  that  he  ufes  the  term  father  for  grandfather.  Befides, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  lord  of  Joinville  not  only  finilhed  his  hiftory  after  the 
canonifation  of  St  Louis,  which  took  place  in  1298,  but  after  the  year  1305, 
fmce  he  notices  the  death  of  Guy  de  Dampierre,  earl  of  Flanders,  which 
happened  at  Compiegne  in  that  year.  The  remaining  difficulty  would  be 
in  refpeét  to  what  he  fays  of  the  queen,  at  whofe  entreaty  he  wrote  the  life 
and  actions  of  St  Louis,  which  can  only  be  folved  by  luppofing,  that  he 
has  ufed  the  term  of  mother  for  that  of  grandmother.  All  thefe  contradictions 
might  have  been  cleared  up,  if  we  could  have  feen  the  manufcripts  from 
which  Antoine  Pierre  de  Rieus  and  Claude  Menart  had  formed  their 
editions  of  the  hiftory  of  the  lord  de  Joinville.  That  of  Poitiers,  having  had 
the  language  of  the  author  altered,  according  to  the  avowal  of  the  editor 
in  his  preface,  I  fuppofe  was  fimilar  to  the  one  in  the  poflèffion  of  La 
Croix  du  Maine.  But  I  fhall  leave  all  thefe  circumftances  to  the  difcuffion 
of  more  intelligent  perfons,  to  finifh  what  I  have  yet  to  examine  in  the  life 
of  this  nobleman,  and  fpeak  of  his  two  wives.  The  firft,  as  I  have  noticed, 
Alix  de  Grand-pré,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  when,  in  the  year  1243, 
he  accompanied  the  king,  Saint  Louis,  to  the  holy  land,  as  he  mentions 
himfelf,  one  of  whom  was  John  de  Joinville  lord  of  Ancerville.  His  fécond 
wife  was  Alix  de  Rifnel,  daughter  and  heirefs  to  Walter  lord  of  Rifnel, 
with  whom  he  was  living  in  1262  when  the  father  of  the  lady  died  :  ftie 
herfelf  followed  him  in  the  year  1288. 

ISSUE  OF  JOHN  LORD  OF  JOINVILLE,  BY  ALIX  DE  GRAND-PRE,  HIS  FIRST  WIFE. 

N.  de  Joinville.  The  lord  de  Joinville  mentions  this  his  fon,  but 
■without  naming  him,  when  he  fays,  that  at  the  time  he  went  on  the 
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expedition  to  the  holy  land,  he  had  two  children,  the  youngeft  of  whom  was 
lord  of  Ancerville,  it  being,  however,  uncertain,  if  it  were  not  a  girl,  or  the 
lord  of  Brequenay. 

John  de  Joinville,  born  on  the  eve  of  Eafter-day  1248.  His  father 
gave  him  for  his  portion  the  eftate  and  lordlhip  of  Ancerville,  one  league 
from  St  Difier,  which  he  had  received  as  a  gift  from  John,  firft  of  the  name, 
lord  of  St  Difier  and  Vignorry  *.  He  is  named  in  the  fummons  which  king 
Philip  the  fair  iffued  from  Lorris  in  the  month  of  April  1303,  for  the  nobles 
of  Champagne  to  meet  him  three  weeks  after  Eafter  at  Lagny,  on  account 
of  the  war,  with  John  lord  of  Joinville,  his  father,  and  Rive  Anfeau  de 
Joinville.  I  have  learnt  nothing  of  his  alliances  or  pofterity  ;  for  it  is 
improbable  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  branch  of  Joinville  that 
eftablifhed  itfelf  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  we  will  notice  at  the  end 
of  this  genealogy,  fince  either  he  himlelf,  or  fon,  muft  have  fucceeded  to 
the  eftate  of  Joinville,  to  the  exclufion  of  Ancel,  youngeft  fon  to  John  lord 
of  Joinville,  which  makes  me  believe  that  he  died  without  children.  I  only 
find  that  Ifabella  de  Lorraine,  daughter  to  Frederick  111.  duke  of  Lorraine, 
ftiles  herfelf  lady  of  Ancerville,  and  aunt  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  in  a  deed 
of  the  year  1348  h»  at  which  time  lhe  was  in  the  poflèflion  of  the  lands  and 
lordfhips  of  Larzicourt,  Nogent  l’Artaut,  and  of  Séant  en  Othe,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  earl  of  Lancafter,  and  had  been  re-united  to  the  king’s 
domain,  who  for  certain  caufes  had  given  them  to  this  lady  during  her  life* 
She  died  the  20th  May  1355. 

Geofffy  de  Joinville,  lord  of  Brequenay,  is  filled  fon  to  the  lord  of 
Joinville,  in  a  deed  of  the  year  1273,  wherein  his  wife  is  called  Mabile, 
lady  of  Nanteuil:}:,  and  filler  to  William  de  Lifignes,  of  the  family  of 
Villehardouin.  She  was  widow  of  Erart  I.  lord  of  Nanteuil.  Each  of 
them  did  homage  for  the  eftate  of  Flori  to  Imbert  de  Beaujeu,  conftable  of 
France,  in  the  year  1280  |f.  It  is  not,  however,  certain  if  it  be  this  Geoffry 

*  Hift.  de  Chaftillon,  p.  55 2. 

f  Compte  de  terre  de  Champagne  de  Fan  1348,  en  la  Chambre  des  Comptes, 
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î  Tabular,  autiflioder», 

-f  Hift.  de  Chaftillon. 
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de  Joinville,  knight-banneret,  who  is  named  among  the  knights  of 
‘Champagne  that  accompanied  king  Philip  the  bold  to  the  fiege  of  Pamiers 
in  the  year  1271  *,  when  he  made  war  on  the  count  de  Foix  ;  or  whether 
he  be  Geoffry  de  Joinville,  lord  of  Vaucouleur,  who  lived  at  that  period. 
Whoever  he  be,  he  died  without  iflue  pofterior  to  the  year  1294-  . 

Andrew  de  Joinville,  lord  of  Bonnay,  who  is  mentioned  in  an  arrêt  of 
the  year  1235,  died  unmarried. 

N.  de  Joinville,  wife  of  John  lord  of  Charny. 


ISSUE  OF  JOHN  LORD  OF  JOINVILLE,  BY  ALIX  DE  RISNEL  HIS  SECOND  WIFE. 

John  de  Joinville,  lord  of  Rifnel,  made  an  agreement  with  his  father,  in 
the  year  1288  J,  refpeéling  the  lands  of  Rifnel,  which  had  fallen  to  him  by 
the  death  of  his  mother,  and  refpedling  the  rents  which  ^his  father  gave 
up  to  him.  He  died  without  pofterity  pofterior  to  the  year  1 300,  and  before 
his  father. 

Ancel,  lord  of  Joinville,  continued  the  pofterity. 

Alix  de  Joinville  (who,  fome  fay,  was  the  ifliie  of  the  firft  marriage  of 
John)  was  given  in  marriage  by  her  father,  the  lord  of  Joinville,  to  John 
lord  of  Arcées  (or  d’Arcie  fur  Aube)  and  of  Chacenay,  knight,  by  a  treaty 
concluded  at  Joinville  §  the  day  of  the  feaft  of  the  invention  of  the  crofs,  in 
the  year  1300,  By  this  treaty,  John  lord  of  Joinville,  with  the  confent  of 
John  de  Joijïville,  lord  of  Ancerville,  and  of  Ancel  de  Joinville,  lord  of 
Remancourt,  or  of  Ternancourt,  his  children,  gives  to  his  daughter,  in 
eonfideration  of  this  marriage,  three  hundred  livres  of  annual  rent,  charged 
on  the  lands  of  T raves  and  of  Gerfeins,  according  to  the  afleffments  that 
fhould  be  made  by  Walter  de  Joinville,  lord  of  Vaucouleur,  and  Guy  de 


*  Hill  de  Bethune,  p.  187. 
f  To.  5-.  hift.  Franc,  p.  550. 

X  Reg.  des  Gr.  Jours  de  Champ,  de  l’an  Ï-283.  f.  114.  ea la  Chambre  des  Compter 
|  Original,  preferved  in  the  caûle  of  Polify. 


Joinville,  lord  of  Sailly,  together  with  the  fum  of  three  thoufand  livres, 

f  '  ■ 

tournois. 

This  lord  died  before  the  year  1307,  at  which  time  Alix  de  Joinville 
ftiied  herfelf  widow,  and  in  that  capacity  did  homage  to  the  bilhop  of 
Langres  for  the  lands  of  Chacenay,  in  the  year  1316  *.  In  the  enrolment 
of  this  a6t,  fhe  calls  herfelf  Lady  of  Beaufort,  becaufe  lhe  was  then 
remarried  to  Henry  of  England,  furnamed  of  Lancafter,  lord  of  Beaufort 
and  Nogent,  fon  to  Edmund  of  England,  duke  of  Lancafter,  and  Blanche 
d’Artois,  which  marriage  is  noticed  in  an  arrêt  of  the  year  1327.  John 
d’Arcées  was  brother  to  Erard  d’Arcées,  knight,  who  did  homage  for  thefe 
fame  lands  of  Chacenay  to  the  bifhop,  in  the  year  1283. 

Ancel,  or  Anceau,  lord  of  Joinville,  was  fon  to  John  lord  of  Joinville, 
by  Alix  de  Rifnel,  his  fécond  wife,  and  had  firft  for  his  portion  the  lands  of 
Remancourt,  or  Ternancourt  :  he  then  fucceeded  his  elder  brother,  John 
de  Joinville,  by  this  marriage,  in  the  lordfhip  of  Rifnel,  which  he  was  in 
poftèffion  of  in  the  year  1304. 

Louis  Hutin,  king  of  Navarre  and  afterward  of  France,  employed  him 
in  the  country  of  Champagne,  near  to  Bafligny,  in  conjunction  with  Simon 
de  Meno  and  John  des  Barres,  knights,  and  made  him  one  of  the  executors 
of  his  laft  will.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  fucceeded  to  the  lordfhip 
of  Joinville  and  to  the  office  of  fenefchal  of  Champagne,  his  elder  brothers 
by  the  firft  and  fécond  marriage  being  declared  without  pofterity. 

He  took  both  thefe  titles  from  the  year  1 3  1 7  -f ,  when  king  Philip  the 
fair  chofe  him,  writh  other  lords,  to  be  arbitrators  in  a  difference  he  had  with 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  year  1 3 1 8.  A  roll  in  the  chamber  of  accounts 
at  Paris  includes  him  among  the  men  at  arms  whom  the  king  fent  to  the. 
frontiers  of  Flanders,  under  the  command  of  the  count  d’Evreux,  and  he 
was  accompanied  by  eight  knights  and  thirty-one  efquires.  In  another  roll 
without  a  date,  he  is  named  among  the  knights-bannerets  who  were  of  the 
Mefnage  ;  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  houfehold,  and  among  the  attendants  of 
Charles  count  de  Poitiers,  afterward  king  of  France,  of  whom  the  fame 

*  Reg.  des  fiefs  de  Langres,  f.  10. 

f  M.  Guichenon  hift.  de  Savoye,  p.  736.  •  *  .  ...  ;  r 
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cotint  d’Evreux  was  the  principal,  and  he  had  in  his  company  four  knights 
bachelor. 

'  King  Philip  le  long  appointed  him,  with  feveral  other  lords,  one  of 
the  executors  of  his  will,  dated  the  26 th  day  of  Auguft  1321.  In  the  year 
1323,  when  the  marriage  of  Henry  IV.  count  of  Bar* * * §,  with  the  eldefl 
daughter  of  John  king  of  Bohemia,  was  agreed  to,  he  was  one  of  the 
fureties  for  the  count  of  Bar  f  duly  performing  the  articles  of  the  contrat, 
with  Philip  count  of  Mans,  and  Matthew  de  Trie,  marfhal  of  France;  as 
he  was  like  wife  at  the  fentence  pafïèd  by  king  Charles  the  fair,  in  the  difpute 
between  this  king  and  the  count  by  a  deed  of  the  28th  of  May. 

In  the  year  1325,  he  was  one  of  the  fureties  of  Robert  de  Bourgogne 
count  of  Tonnerre,  when  he  was  made  prifoner  by  Guignes  VI.  dauphin 
of  the  Viennois  §.  This  fame  year  he  furrendered,  by  a  deed  figned  at  Paris 
in  November  to  king  Charles,  four  hundred  livres  of  annual  rent  paid  by 
the  towns  of  Chantemerle  and  Borbonne,  which  king  Louis  Hutin  had 
given  him  for  his  life  |[. 

I  cannot  find  any  thing  relative  to  him  from  this  period  until  the  year 
1335,  when  king  Philip  de  Valois  commiflioned  him,  with  the  count  d’Eu, 
conftable,  and  the  lord  de  Briquebec,  marfhal  of  France^]",  to  receive  the 
men  at  arms  that  were  to  accompany  him  in  his  expedition  to  the  holy 
land.  This  proves  he  was  in  great  credit,  and  of  the  higheft  rank  at  court, 
which  is  alfo  confirmed  the  enfuing  year  by  the  king  having  named  him  to 
afïift  at  the  treaty  of  alliance  which  was  concluded  at  Paris  between  him 
and  Ferdinand,  king  of  Caflille,  by  Ferdinand  Sanchez,  a  cafhllian  knight, 
ambaffador  on  the  part  of  king  Ferdinand,  and  Robert  Bertrand,  marihal 
of  France,  on  the  part  of  king  Philip,  the  27th  day  of  December. 


*  Tréfor.  Bar.  tit.  6. 

f  Hill,  de  la  Maifbn  de  Bar. 

X  Hill,  des  ducs  de  Bourg,  p.  108. 

§  Hill.  gen.  de  Savoye,  pp.  376-  378. 

[f  Tréfor.  de  France,  Laiette.  Champ.  2.  tk.  1T.. 
^  M.  Guichenon  en  la  G  en.  de  la  Baum» 
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There  were  prefent  at  the  figning  of  this  treaty,  John  de  Vienne, 
archbifhop  of  Vienne,  Guy  Baudet,  bilhop  of  Langres,  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  Raoul  conftable,  Miles  de  Noyers  Bouteiller,  Matthew  de  Trie, 
marfhal  of  France,  John  de  Chaftillon,  Geoffry  de  Beaumont  chamberlain 
to  the  king,  William  Flotte  lord  of  Revel,  and  Hugh  Quieret  admiral  of 
France,  knights  and  counfellors  to  the  king  of  France.  On  the  part  of  the 
king  of  Caftille,  there  were  Alfonfo  Martin,  and  Hugh  de  Alcove,  two  of 
the  king’s  knights. 

Fie  was  afterwards  in  the  army  which  Philip  de  Valois  marched  into 
Gafcony  againft  the  Englifh  in  1 337  *,  having,  in  his  company,  and  under 
his  banner,  a  knight-banneret,  fourteen  knights-bachelor,  and  fixty-feven 
efquires.  All  thefe  great  fervices  gained  him  not  only  the  favour  of  the 
king,  but  alfo  that  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  the  king’s  elded:  fon,  who 
made  him  feveral  prefents  -f,  and,  among  others,  gave  him  all  the  profits 
and  emoluments  that  might  fall  to  him  from  the  wardfhip  of  the  fon  of  the 
late  Albert  de  Hanged:,  lord  of  Genlis,  his  fon-in-law,  according  to  the 
cuftom  in  fuch  cafes. 

The  deeds  relative  to  the  above  tranfa&ion  are  dated  in  the  year  i33S,  in 
which  year  the  count  de  Bar  fent  him  to  the  king  of  France  to  place  in  his 
hands  all  his  concerns  on  the  fubjeél  of  the  war,  which  fubfided  between 
him  and  the  duke  of  Lorraine  Some  memoirs  fay  that  he  died  in  the 
year  i340  ;  but  there  is  a  deed  in  the  Trefor  des  Chartes  du  Roi  of  the 
year  i35i,  by  which  Ancel  lord  of  Joinville,  and  of  Rifnel,  and  Margaret 
de  Vaudemont,  his  wife,  fell  to  king  Philip  de  Valois  feveral  rents,  which 
they  had  the  right  of  calling  for  from  the  receipt  of  Champagne  §.  This 
lady  was  his  fécond  wife,  and  fitter  and  heirefs  to  Henry  IV.  of  the  name, 
count  de  Vaudemont.  He  was  firft  married  in  the  year  1309,  to  Lore  de 
Sarbruche,  daughter  to  John  count  de  Sarbruche,  lord  of  Commercy,  by 
whom  he  had  no  children. 


*  Compte  de  Jean  le  Mire  Treforier  des  Guerres  du  Roi. 
+  l 'réfor.  dons  faits  par  les  Rois,  tit.  20. 

X  Le  P.  Viguerenla  Gen.  d’Alface,  p.  163.' 

J  Trefor.  des  Chartes,  Laiette,  Paris,  tit.  60. 
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ISSUE  OF  ANCEL  LORD  OF  JOINVILLE,  BY  MARGARET  DE  VAUDEMONT,  HIS 

SECOND  WIFE. 

Henry,  lord  of  Joinville,  and  count  de  Vaudemont. 

Margaret  de  Joinville  had  for  her  portion  the  lands  of  Rifnel  or  ReneL 
She  was  firft  married  to  the  lord  de  Culant,  and  fecondly  to  Hugh 
d’Ambroife,  feventh  of  the  name  lord  of  Chaumont,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Agincourt,  but  whofe  fucceflors  now  poffefs  thefe  lands,  with  the 
title  of  marquifate. 

Ifabeau  de  Joinville  was  married  to  John  de  Vergy,  lord  of  Mirebeau, 
with  whom  fhe  was  living  in  the  year  1380. 

N.  de  Joinville  married  into  the  family  of  Feneftranges. 

Jane  de  Joinville,  was  firft  married  to  John  de  Noyers,  lord  of  Vandeuvre, 
and  count  de  Joigny,  and  fecondly  to  Albert  de  Hangeft,  lord  of  Genlis. 
There  is  in  the  Tréfor  de  Chartes  du  Roi  *  a  deed  of  fale  made  by  John 
de  Hangeft,  knight,  to  king  Philip  de  Valois,  of  an  annuity  of  two  hundred 
livres  on  the  king’s  treafury,  for  the  fum  of  nine  hundred  livres,  on  condition 
of  paying  to  Jane  de  Joinville  fifty  livres  tournois  yearly,  by  deeds  figned  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1338. 

Henry  lord  of  Joinville,  count  of  Vaudemont,  and  fenefchal  of 
Champagne,  had  a  ferious  difpute  in  the  year  1351,  with  John  de  Vergy, 
lord  of  Fonvens  and  of  Champlite,  fenefchal  of  Burgundy,  and  his  coufin, 
to  whom  he  fent  a  challenge  to  fight  with  him,  which  is  inferted  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  houfe  of  Vergy  -j- .  He  was  at  the  wars  in  Brittany  in  the 
year  1352,  in  his  quality  of  knight-banneret,  accompanied  by  four  knights 
bachelor,  and  thirty-five  efquires.  He  afterwards  attended  king  John  in 
his  war  againft  the  Englifh,  and  was  prefent  at  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Poitiers  in  1356:}:,  when  he  was  made  prifoner. 


*  Layette  Paris,  tit.  68. 

t  L.  5.  ch.  1. 

J  Chr.  de  Flandres,  ch.  92.  Henric.  de  Knighton,  p.  2613. 
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There  are  fome  a£ts  in  the  Trefor  des  Chartes  du  Roi  * * * §,  in  which  he  is 
ftiled  lieutenant  to  the  king  and  to  the  regent.  There  are  other  deeds  of 
his  own  of  the  year  1361,  in  which  he  calls  himfelf  lord  of  Joinville  and  of 
Houdanc.  He  poffefted  this  laft  lordlhip  in  right  of  the  marriage  he 
contracted  about  134*6  with  Mary  of  Luxembourg,  mifcalled  Jane  by  La 
Ruelle,  daughter  to  John  de  Luxembourg,  Châtellain  de  L’ille,  by  Alicia  of 
Flanders  :  fhe  was  living  in  the  year  1366. 


DAUGHTERS  OF  HENRY,  LORD  OF  JOINVILLE,  COUNT  DE  VAUDEMONT. 

Margaret  de  Joinville  countefs  of  Vaudemont. 

Alix  de  Joinville  married  Thibaud,  lord  of  Neuchâtel,  marlhal  of 
Burgundy,  to  whom  the  brought,  as  her  portion,  the  lands  of  Châtel,  on 
the  Mofelle,  of  Bainville,  of  Chaligny,  and  of  la  Ferte  on  the  Amance  •f. 

Margaret,  lady  of  Joinville,  countefs  of  Vaudemont,  was  thrice  married, 
firft  to  John  de  Bourgogne,  a  defcendant  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  counts 
of  Burgundy,  fecondly  to  Peter  count  of  Geneva,  brother  to  Robert  of 
Geneva,  who  ftiled  himfelf  pope  Clement  VII.,  in  the  prefence  of  Miles  de 
Noyers,  count  de  Joigny,  coufin-german  to  Margaret,  and  other  lords,  as 
appear  from  the  marriage  contract  of  the  ‘2d  May  1374*.  On  the  dcceafe 
of  Peter,  fhe  took  for  her  third  hufband  Ferry  de  Lorraine,  lord  of 
Guife,  who  was  youngeft  fon  to  John  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  became  by  this 
marriage  lord  of  Joinville,  and  count  of  Vaudemont.  He  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Agincourt,  and  left  among  other  children  Antoine  de  Lorraine, 
count  of  Vaudemont,  and  lord  of  Joinville,  who  did  homage  ^  to  the  king 
for  Joinville,  Rumigny,  Aubenton  and  Martigny,  at  Bar  fur  Aube  the  fixth 
day  of  February  in  the  year  1340.  He  was  father  of  Ferry  de  Lorraine, 
count  of  Vaudemont,  and  lord  of  Joinville,  and  of  Henry  de  Lorraine, 
biftiop  of  Metz:  §,  who,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  feized  the  caftle  and 

*  Tréfor,  Brochait  de  Feneftranges,  tit.  5, 

f  St  Julien  en  fes  Melanges  hifloriqueSi 

X  Regift,  des  Hommages,  f.  82. 

§  Hift.  des  Evêques- de  Metz,  p.  595. 


îordfhîp  of  Joinville,  which  he  enjoyed,  and  made  his  ordinary  refidence  as 
long  as  he  lived. 

Ferry  de  Lorraine  had  iflue  Réné  II.  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  begot  Claude 
de  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guife,  the  father  of  Francis  de  Lorraine,  alfo  duke  of 
Guife,  in  whofe  perfon  king  Henry  II.  raifed  the  barony  of  Joinville  to  a 
principality,  by  his  letters-patent,  confirmed  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  the 
ninth  day  of  May  1552,  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  prince  of  Joinville,  with  the 
quality  and  title  of  hereditary  fenefchal  of  Champagne,  as  his  laft  predeceffors 
had  poffefled  it,  and  not  othervvife. 

The  countefs  Margaret  died  in  the  year  1416,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Joinville,  where  her  epitaph  .is  to  be  feen. 


OTHER  BRANCHES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  JOINVILLE. 

I  wifh  not  to  exhibit  this  genealogy  of  the  houfe  of  Joinville  as  a  perfeél 
work,  but  merely  as  a  flight  iketch,  that  may  induce  thofe  who  are  more 
verfed  in  thefe  ftudies  than  1  am,  to  labour  more  ferioufly  at  it.  I  have 
contented  myfelf  with  noticing  the  fucceflive  lords  and  principal  alliances 
of  this  illuftrious  family,  and  with  writing  the  life  and  eulogium  of  the 
author  of  the  hiftory,  which  has  been  the  firft  objeél  of  my  work. 
However,  not  to  omit  any  thing  that  may  have  come  to  my  knowledge  in 
this  matter,  I  will  mention  feveral  of  the  name  of  Joinville  who  figure  in 
hiftory,  and  whofe  names  appear  in  different  title-deeds,  although  I  cannot 
trace  their  filiation  to  unite  them  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Others  may  do 
that  more  fuccefsfully  by  the  afliftance  of  old  charters,  and  fuch  other 
pieces,  neceflary  to  form  a  complete  genealogy. 


THE  BRANCH  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  JOINVILLE,  THAT  SETTLED  IN  THE 

KINGDOM  OF  NAPLES. 

John  de  Joinville  is  the  firft  of  this  family  who  is  known  to  have  followed 
the  court  of  the  kings  of  Naples  of  the  houfe  of  Anjou  ;  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  difcover  with  certainty  from  whom  he  fprung.  Ammirato  fays. 
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that  king  Charles,  the  firft  of  the  name,  made  him  high  conftable  of  Sicily,, 
and  gave  him  the  lands  of  Alifi  and  of  Venafro  ;  but  J  believe  thefe 
magnificent  gifts  were  made  by  Charles  II.  and  the  more  readily,  becaufe 
in  the  year  lc2&3  he  bore  not  any  rank  to  diftinguifh  him,  being  fimply 
ftiled  a  noble  man  when  he  was  fent  this  year  by  the  prince  of  Salerno  to- 
hire  galleys  from  the  republic  of  Venice,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  letters  of 
pope  Martin  IV.  *. 

I  believe  it  is  of  this  embafiy  that  Ammirato  fpeaks  when  he  fays,  that 
he  was  fent  as  ambaffador  with  Henry  de  Guini  and  Matthew  d’Atri  judge,, 
to  John  Dandolo  doge  of  Venice,  who  was  eleéted  to  that  dignity  in  the 
year  1^80.  Befide,  Summonte  fays  in  exprefs  terms,  that  Charles  II.  made 
him  high  conftable  of  Sicily  in  the  year  1307  -f .  The  fame  monarch  married 
him  to  Belledame,  daughter  to  Peter  Ruffo,  or  the  red  count  of  Cantazaro 
and  gave  him  in  confideration  of  this  marriage,  and  to  recompenfe  him  for 
his  great  expenfes  in  the  wars,  one  thoufand  ounces  of  gold,  on  condition 
that,  ftiould  he  die  without  heirs-male,  this  fum  was  to  revert  to  the  king.. 
He  died  before  the  year  1315,  leaving  one  fon. 

Geoffry  de  Joinville  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  lordfhips  of  Venafro  and 
Alifi.  He  is  much  renowned  in  hiftory  ||  for  having  defended  the  bridge  at 
Brindifi  againft  Roger  de  l’Oria,  admiral  to  Frederick  king  of  Sicily,  with 
whom,  on  this  occafion,  he  had  a  perfonal  combat  on  horleback,  wounding 
him  with  a  blow  of  his  battle-axe,  and  having  his  own  horfe  killed  under 
him.  The  hiftorians  add,  that  he  died  a  prifoner,  without  faying  that  it  was 
in  confequence  of  this  fight.  King  Robert  gave  him  four  hundred  ounces 
of  gold  of  yearly  revenue,  for  which  purpofe  Carinola  and  Mondragone 
were  aftigned  over  to  him. 

Geoffry  de  Joinville  II.  was  in  France  when  his  father  Geoffry  died». 
On  his  return  to  Naples,  king  Robert  continued  to  him  the  fame  penfion 
he  had  granted  his  father  of  four  hundred  ounces  of  gold  ;  for  the  payment 
of  which  Alifi  was  affigned  to  Him,  under  the  afièffment  off  one  hundred, 
and  fifty  ounces,  Lettere  and  Gragnano  taxed  at  one  hundred,  la  Rocca 

*  Ep.  Mart.  4.  To.  2.  p.  95.. 
t  Summonte,  1.  3- 
X  Ammirato  nell.  famig.  Ruffa. 

$  Fazelt  Maurolyc.  Suri  ta. 
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de  Sainta  Agatha  and  Qunculo  at  another  hundred,  Santo  Angelo  de 
Lombardi  at  fifty.  I  imagine  it  was  this  GeofFry  de  Joinville  who,  in  the 
year  1326,  accompanied  Charles  duke  of  Calabria  to  Florence.  He  wa& 
murdered  by  fome  difbanded  foldiers  on  the  laft  day  of  June  1335,  and  left 
by  Jane  des  Baux,  his  wife,  the  fon  who  follows.. 

Nicholas  de  Joinville  was  very  young  when  his  father  was  killed,  and 
remained  under  the  guardianfhip  of  his  mother.  King  Robert  raifed  in  his 
favour  the  lands  of  St  Angelo  to  a  county  ;  but  he  afterwards  loft  the  good 
graces  of  this  prince  * * * §,  who  confifcated  the  whole  of  his  property,  and 
gave  part  of  it  to  the  nuns  of  Saint  Clare  of  Naples.  Matthew  Villani-j- 
mentions  him  in  his  hiftory,  when  he  fays  that  the  count  de  St  Angelo,  with 
the  Sanfeverinos,  and  Raymond  des  Baux,  recovered  one  hundred  thoufand 
florins  for  the  defeat  which  the  army  of  the  king  of  Hungary  fuffered  at 
Meleto,  where  they  were  made  prifoners.  He  followed,  after  this,  the 
party  cf  Peter  IV.  king  of  Arragon,  who,  in  the  year  1345,  fent  him  oil 
an  embafly  to  the  pope  at  Avignon  relative  to  a  difpute  concerning  the 
reftitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Majorca.  Surita  declares  he  was  in  much 
credit  with  this  king.  He  afterward  paffed  almoft  inftantly  to  the  court, 
of  Philip  de  Valois,,  who  likev/ife  employed  him  in  many  negotiations  and', 
journies;  and  by  way  of  recompenfe,  and  to  repay  his  expenfes*  he  gave  him: 
three  thoufand  livres  tournois  in  timber,  to  be  cut  down  in  the  park  of 
Laichy  in  Champagne,  as  appears  by  deeds  of  the  third  day  of  June  1347 
At  this  period,  he  took  the  title  of  count  of  Terra -nuova  §,  which  had  fallen 
to  him  prior  to  the  year  1335,  in  conlequence  of  his  marriage  with  Margaret 
de  l'Oria,  daughter  to  Roger  de  l’Oria,  grand  admiral  of  Sicily,  by  Savrina,, 
at  that  time  widow  of  Bartholomew  de  Capua,  grand  prothonotary  of  the: 
kingdom  of  Naples  ||. 


*  Wadding,  an.  1310.  n.  24. 

f  Yillani  1.  1.  ch.  48.. 

t  Compte  de  la  Terre  de  Champagne,  année  134S, 

§  M.  Guich.  en  l’hift.  de  Savoye,  p.  328, 
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Summonte,  Campanile  and  Amirato  fay,  that  he  had  no  children,  and 
that  Roger  de  Saint  Severino,  count  de  Mileto,  fucceeded  the  countefs,  who 
was  his  aunt,  in  the  county  of  Terra-nuova  about  the  year  1346.  Thus, 
therefore,  Amelio  or  Amé  de  Joinville,  count  de  St  Angelo,  Philip  de 
Joinville,  who  were  living  in  the  year  1379,  and  Louis  de  Joinville,  whom 
hiltory  mentions  in  1382,  if  they  were  the  fons  of  Nicholas,  muft  have 
been  his  iffue  by  another  marriage,  which  is  far  from  being  improbable  ; 
for  Ammirato  declares  that  a  count  de  St  Angelo,  of  the  houie  of  Joinville, 
married,  pofterior  to  the  year  1320,  Ilaria  de  Sus,  of  a  noble  family;  and 
this  marriage  can  only  be  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  Nicholas,  who  firft  bore  the 
title  of  count  of  St  Angelo. 

It  is  certain  that  Philip  married  Agnes  Pietramala,  daughter  to  Catherine 
d’Ugot,  lady  of  Campo  Marino.  Louis  followed  the  faélion  of  Charles 
III.  king  of  Naples,  in  the  war  againft  the  dukes  of  Durazzo,  and  married 
Orfolina,  countefs  of  Satriana,  daughter  of  Angela  of  Capua.  With  regard 
to  Amé,  he  was  count  of  Saint  Angelo,  and  marfhal  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  He  was  living  in  the  year  1403.  We  have  not  difeovered  any 
thing  certain  refpeéling  his  marriage  or  pofterity,  except  that  he  had  a 
daughter,  Jane  de  Joinville,  who  was  thrice  married,  firft  to  Louis  de 
Sabran,  count  d’Ariano,  then  to  Simon  de  Sanguine  count  de  Bugnara, 
and,  laflly,  to  Nicholas  Filangera *  *,  lord  of  Lapigio.  It  is  probable  that, 
during  the  troubles  at  Naples,  his  fortune  was  confifcated,  for  in  the  year 
1383  the  lordfhips  of  Serra  Capriola,  and  Torre  Maggiore,  which  had 
belonged  to  this  count,  were  given  away  by  king  Charles  III. 

Ammirato  f  likewife  remarks  that,  a  little  before  his  death,  he  only  (tiled 
himfelf  lord  of  Lavello  ;  and  that,  immediately  afterwards,  the  county  of 
St  Angelo  was  fold  by  king  Ladiflaus  to  the  family  of  Zurio-,  whence  it  paffed 
to  that  of  Caraccioli,  with  whom,  in  his  time,  it  remained.  He  had  alfo  a 
natural  fon,  called  John  Nicholas  de  Joinville,  who  was  with  the  other 
barons  of  the  realm  at  the  parliament  held  by  Alphonfo  in  the  year  1441. 

t 

*  Campanile  della  famigl.  Filangera. 

f  Ammirato  della  famigl.  di  Sangro,  p.  258. 
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Count  Ame  had  a  brother  Eleazer  de  Joinville,  abbot  of  the  monaftery  of 
Santa  Maria  di  Gualdo  di  Mazzica,  who  was  living  in  the  year  1409. 


THE  NAMES  OF  OTHER  LORDS  WHO  HAVE  BORNE  THE  TITLE  AND  ARMS  OF 
JOINVILLE,  MENTIONED  IN  DIFFERENT  TITLE-DEEDS. 

Milon,  or  Miles  de  Joinville,  knight,  was  prefent  at  the  donation  made 
by  Haymon  de  Brie  to  the  abbey  of  Molémes,  under  Robert  bifhop  of 
Langres,  who  was  living  in  the  year  1 106.  There  is  reafon  to  prefume  he 
was  fon  of  Geoffry  II.  lord  of  Joinville,  by  Hodierne  de  Courtenay.  At 
lead:  the  name  of  Miles,  which  was  common  in  the  family  of  Courtenay  at 
the  time  he  lived,  makes  us  fuppofe  it. 

John  de  Joinville,  knight,  ferved  the  king  in  his  army  in  Flanders  in  the 
year  1302. 

Nicholas  de  Joinville,  knight,  and  dame  Philippa,  his  wife,  daughter  to 
John  Fourreé,  knight,  were  living  in  the  year  1321. 

Andrew  de  Joinville,  knight-banneret,  lord  of  Beau-pré,  in  the  bailiwick 
of  Chaumont,  ferved  the  king  in  his  armies,  accompanied  by  a  knight 
banneret,  and  fifteen  cfquires,  in  the  years  1337  and  1338. 

James  and  Anceau  de  Joinville  are  named  in  an  old  heraldic  lift,  which 
gives  to  the  firfl  for  arms  thofe  of  Joinville,  a  lion  muffled  with  a  creft,  om 
a  field  azure,  having  a  lion  or,  billetée  or  ;  to  the  fécond,  a  fhield  with 
fimilar  arms,  which  are  thofe  of  Conflans,  on  the  fhoulder  of  the  lion,  which 
may  incline  us  to  fuppofe  they  were  brothers  by  a  mother  of  the  family  of 
Conflans.  If  this  Anceau  be  the  perfon  whom  Henry  lord  of  Joinville  calls 
his  coufin-german  in  deeds  of  the  year  1351,  he  muff  be  the  iflue  of  a: 
younger  fon  of  John  lord  of  Joinville  *. 

Erard  de  Joinville,  knight,  lord  of  Doulevant,  in  Champagne,  near  to 
Bar  fur  Aube,  was  in  the  king’s  army,  134.1,  attended  by  four  enquires  -j-  ; 
and  likewife  at  the  aflfembly  at  Arras  on  St  John’s  day,  when  the  conftable 
of  France  had  the  command..  He  is  ftiled  bailiff  of  Vitry  in  an.  account  of 


*  Hill  de  la  Maifon  de  Vergy,  p.  169, 
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fne  domains  in  Champagne  of  the  year  1348.  I  believe  he  was  father  to 
John  de  Joinville,  knight,  lord  of  Doulevant  and  of  Villiers  au  Chêne,  who 
was  living  in  1390,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  bailiwick  of  Meaux. 
Mention  is  alfo  made  in  thefe  accounts  of  fir  John  de  Joinville,  lord  of 
Doulevant,  and  of  fir  William  de  Saux,  lord  of  Defpanfe,  knight,  who  paid 
the  king  one  hundred  and  fixty  livres  tournois  for  the  redemption  of  the 
lands  of  Guerat,  a  moveable  fief  of  the  crown,  as  a  dépendance  on  the  caftle 
of  Coulomiers,  that  had  lately  fallen  unto  fir  William,  in  right  of  dame 
Jane  Joinville  his  wife,  and  the  damfel,  Margaret  de  Joinville,  filters  to  the 
lately-deceafed  fir  John  de  Joinville,  knight,  lord  of  the  aforefaid  lands. 

GeofFry  de  Joinville,  canon  of  the  church  of  Nôtre  Dame  at  Cambray, 
followed  the  king  in  his  wars  in  Flanders,  with  three  efquires,  in  the 
year  1341.. 

Anfeau  de  Joinville,  efquire,  lord  of  Bizarre  in  right  of  his  wife, 
daughter  to  fir  Stephen  de  St  Veraix,  1349. 

John  de  Joinville,  efquire,  lord  of  Lachy  lés  Sufanne  in  Champagne, 
was  probably  a  branch  of  the  lords  of  Vaucouleur,  and  was  in  the  fame 
army  with  GeofFry  attended  by  three  efquires.  He  had  a  filter,  called 
Margaret  de  Joinville,  who  married  Eudes,  lord  of  Culans,  did  homage  to 
the  king  for  lands  fituated  in  the  park  of  Lachy  *  that  had  fallen  to  his 
wife  by  the  death  of  John  de  Joinville,  her  brother,  in  the  year  1379. 

GeofFry  de  Joinville,  efquire,  lord  of  Domartin,  near  Eftrées,  was  living 
in  1374.  His  feal  bears  the  arms  of  Joinville. 

Aubert  de  Joinville,  efquire,  ferved  the  king  in  his  wars  with  five  other 
efquires  of  his  chamber  in  the  year  1386.  His  feal  bears  the  arms  of 
Joinville;  and  in  1388,  on  the  lalt  day  of  October,  he  did  homage  to  the 
king  for  all  that  he  held  under  him  in  the  bailiwick  of  Chaumont. 

Henrietta  de  Joinville  was  living,  in  1387,  with  her  hulband  John  de 
Faucogney. 

Peter  de  Joinville,  lord  of  Bruley,  left  an  only  daughter,  called  Jane  de 
Joinville,  lady  of  Bruley,  whofe  wardfhip,  Antony  de  Lorraine,  count  de 
Vaudemont,  obtained  from  the  king  by  letters-patent  of  the  firft  of  April 


*  Compte  de  la  Baillie  de  Troyes  de  l’an  1379. 
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1443.  In  this  quality  he  obtained  permiflion  to  do  fuit  and  homage*  for 
many  lands  in  the  bailiwick  of  Chaumont,  that  had  fallen  to  his  ward  on 
the  death  of  her  father.  Some  time  afterward,  namely  the  twentieth  day 
of  January  1444,  he  did  homage  in  like  manner  to  the  king  for  the  lordfhip 
of  Bruley,  which  belonged  to  the  faid  minor. 

Andrew  de  Joinville  held  the  manor  of  the  town  of  Efpinal,  under  the 
title  of  Gagerie,  which  he  fold  to  Conrad  Bayer  de  Boppart,  bifhop  of 
Metz,  who  was  living  in  the  year  1440  -j~. 

Maude  de  Joinville  did  homage  to  the  king  by  proxy,  in  the  perfon  of 
James  de  Heraucourt,  knight,  her  nephew  and  proétor,  for  the  moiety  of 
the  rent,  and  of  the  ferry  at  Bar  fur  Aube,  the  13th  February  1440. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  READER. 

I  communicated  the  genealogy  of  the  houfe  of  Joinville,  fuch  as  you 
have  read,  to  the  reverend  father  Peter  de  Sainte  Catherine,  of  the  order  of 
Feuillans,  who,  1  had  heard,  was  employed  on  this  fubjetft,  and  he  made 
two  or  three  obfervations  which  I  have  inferted.  Since  this  work  went 
to  the  prefs,  he  has  fent  me  a  genealogical  table  of  this  family,  drawn  up 
from  titles  which  he  had  feen,  that  throws  fuch  important  lights  on  it  that 
the  public  mult  feel  obliged  to  him. 

Firft,  with  regard  to  the  branch  of  the  lords  of  Sailly,  he  thus  compofes 
it.  He  gives  to  Guy,  the  firft  of  the  name  lord  of  Sailly,  three  fons  and 
two  daughters.  The  Fons  are,  Robert  lord  of  Sailly,  Simon  lord  of 
Dongeux,  who  left  pofterity,  and  William  lord  of  Juilly,  who  had  two 
fons,  as  I  have  noticed.  The  daughters  were,  Agnes  lady  of  Dammartin, 
and  Alicia  abbefs  of  the  nunnery  of  our  Lady  of  Foifty,  near  Troyes. 

Robert  lord  of  Sailly  left,  by  Aufelix  his  wife,  Guy  II.  lord  of  Sailly  ; 
Beatrice,  a  nun  in  the  abbey  of  our  Lady  at  Foifly;  Agnes,  married  to  John 


*  Regift,  des  Hommages,  fol.  84,  85.  en  la  Ch.  des  Comptes, 
f  Hift.  des  Evêques  de  Mets,  p.  562. 
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de  Faucogney,  vifcount  of  Vefoul  ;  N.  lady  of  St  Aouft,  and  N.  a  nun  ar 
Benoifte-vaux.  All  thefe  children  of  Robert  lord,  of  Sailly  are  named  in 
the  will  of  Aufelix,  his  wife,  in  the  year  1278. 

Guy  II.  lord  of  Sailly,  left  two  children,  namely  Guy  III.  lord  of 
Sailly,  and  Simon,  who  had  alfo  pofterity. 

Guy  III.  lord  of  Sailly  efpoufed  a  lady  called  Margaret,  in  conjunction 
with  whom,  he  gave,  in  the  year  1300,  twenty  fols  of  annual  rent  to  the 
abbey  of  Elcure,  for  their  anniverfary.  This  marriage  produced  an  only 
daughter,  Alicia  lady  of  Sailly,  married  to  Renaud  de  Choifeul,  who  (tiled 
himfelf  lord  of  Sailly  in  the  year  1312; 

Simon,  fécond  fon  to  Guy  III.  lord  of  Sailly,  was  lord  of  Efchenets.  He 
was  twice  married,  firft  to  Alicia  de  Saiffe-fontaine,  fecondly,  to  Marie  de 
Clermont.  By  the  firft  marriage  he  had  John,  Robert,  Agnes  and  Aufelix, 
by  the  fécond  Guy,  Lore,  lady  of  Efchenets,  and  Agnes.  This  Lore 
married  in  1326  John  de  Jaucourt,  furnamed  de  Dinteville,  whofe  children 
poffeffed  the  lordfhip  of  Efchenets  *. 

With  regard  to  Simon  de  Sailly,  lord  of  Dongeux,  he  was  father  to 
Guy  lord  of  Donguex,  who  married  Ifabella  d’Eftrepy,  and  founded,  with 
her,  an  hofpital  in  the  year  1300.  From  this  marriage  proceeded  Guy  anck 
Oger. 

Guy  II.  of  the  name,  lord  of  Dongeux,  efpoufed  Beatrice  d’Arzilliers,  by 
whom  he  had  Beatrice,  lady  of  Dongeux,  wife  to  Henry  lord  of: 
Bourlaimont. 

Oger  de  Dongeux,  lord  of  Effincourt  and  laFouche,  married  Margaret 
d’Yceleu,  and  had  by  her  an  only  daughter  called  Margaret,  who  was* 
thrice  married,  firft  to  Henry  de  St  Difier,  lord  de  la  Roche,  then  to  Eudes* 
de  Savoify,  and  at  his  deceafe  to  Croiffant,  lord  de  Flavy. 

In  regard  to  the  branch  of  Vaucouleur,  the  reverend  father,  Peter  de 
Sainte  Catherine  informs  us,  that  Geoffry  de  Joinville,  lord  of  Vaucouleur,. 
had,  by  his  wife  Maude  de  Lacy,  fix  children,  all  named  in  a  title  of  12P4-, 
by  which  Geoffry  makes  a  divifion  of  his  property  with  his  eldeft  Ion. 
Walter,  with  the  confient  of  his  wife  and  his  other  children,  namely,  Simon, 


'*  Mémoire  hill,  de  Camufat,  p.  211. 
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Nicholas,  Peter,  William,  and  Jane  countefs  of  Salmes.  GeofFry,  who  was 
employed  by  the  king  of  England,  is  not  named  in  it.  Nicholas  was  lord 
of  Morencourt,  and  efpoufed  Jane  de  Lautrey.  Walter  lord  of  Vaucouleur, 
eldeft  fon  to  GeofFry,  left  four  children;  John  lord  of  Vaucouleur,  Nicholas, 
Peter,  and  Erard  lord  of  Doulevant,  who  had  pofterity.  John,  lord  of 
Vaucouleur,  and  afterward  of  Mery  fur  Seine,  had  two  fons,  Ame  and 
Anfel.  Ame,  lord  of  Mery,  left  three  daughters,  Ifabella,  lady  of  Eftrailles, 
wife  to  John  de  Sarrebruche,  lord  of  Commercy,  Margaret,  married  to 
Eudes  de  Culant,  and  Simone,  wife  of  Charles  de  Poitiers,  lord  de  Saint 
Valier. 

Erard  lord  of  Doulevant,  youngeft  fon  to  Walter  lord  of  Vaucouleur, 
was  father  to  John  lord  of  Doulevant*,  who  had  one  fon  and  two 
daughters,  namely,  John  lord  of  Doulevant,  Jane,  firft  married  to  William 
de  Saux,  and  then  to  John  de  Hans,  lord  of  Tenoigne,  and  Margaret,  wife 
of  Hugh  d’Amboife,  lord  of  Chaumont.  By  the  genealogy  of  this  branch, 
it  appears  that  thofe  who  have  given  Margaret,  wife  by  her  firft  marriage, 
to  the  lord  of  Culant,  and  fecondly  to  the  lord  de  Chaumont,  as  daughter 
of  Anfel,  lord  of  Joinville,  have  been  miftaken,  as  it  is  clear  the  lady  of 
Culant  is  a  different  perfon  from  the  lady  of  Chaumont,  both  of  them  of 
the  branch  of  Vaucouleur.  The  firft  made  an  acknowledgement  to  the 
king  in  1378,  for  the  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Lachy,  which  had  fallen  to 
her  by  the  deceafe  of  Amé  de  Joinville,  lord  of  Mery,  her  father. 

Father  Peter  de  St  Catherine  alfo  gives  as  fon  to  John  lord  of  Joinville, 
«and  Alix  de  Rifnel,  his  fécond  wife,  Andrew  lord  of  Beau-pré,  who,  by 
Ifabella,  lady  of  Bonnet,  left  Anfel  and  Roger  de  Joinville.  Roger,  lord  of 
Beau-pré,  efpoufed  Agnes,  lady  of  Puligny,  and  had  by  her  Aubert  and 
Andrew.  Aubert,  lord  of  Beau -pré,  married  Agatha  de  Grand,  and  had 
two  daughters,  Maude  married  to  Antoine  de  Ville,  lord  of  Heraucourt, 
and  Jane,  wife  to  Gerard  de  Puligny.  Andrew,  brother  to  Aubert,  was 
lord  of  Bruley  in  1419,  and  had  two  fons,  Peter  and  Andrew.  Peter,  lord 
of  Bruley,  was  father  to  Jane,  lady  of  Bruley. 


*  Hift.  des  Comtes  de  Valentinois,  ch.  11. 
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The  fame  father  Peter  has  not  given  me  any  information  refpe6ting  the 
branch  which  fettled  in  Naples,  except  that  he  fuppofes  John,  the  founder 
of  it,  was  fon  to  the  lord  de  Joinville,  author  of  the  hiftory  of  St  Louis,  by 
Alix  de  Rifnel,  his  fécond  wife,  and  that  he  is  the  John  furnamed  Boutefeu 
in  the  obituary  of  St  Laurence  de  Joinville,  under  the  date  of  the  21  ft 
November,  and  to  whom  Waflebourg  gives  for  wife  Margaret  de 
Vaudemont, 
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THE  E1FE  OP  SAIIT  LOUIS 

WRITTEN  BY 

THE  LORD  DE  JOINVILLE: 


BY  M.  LE  BARON  DE  LA  BASTIE. 
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The  life  of  Saint  Louis,  written  by  the  lord  de  Joinville,  has  always  been 
confidered  as  one  of  the  mod:  precious  monuments  of  our  hiftory  ;  and  as 
a  work  that  contains  many  of  thoie  qualifications  which  we  are  accuftomed 
to  wilh  for  in  the  lives  of  private  perfons.  The  author  was  of  very 
confiderable  rank  by  his  birth,  his  connections,  his  employments,  and  ftill 
more  from  his  perfonal  merit.  He  had  not  only  lived  under  the  reign  of 
the  prince  whofe  life  he  has  written,  but  was  moreover  perfonally  attached 
to  him  for  twenty-two  years,  and,  by  confequently  following  him  in  his 
expeditions,  had  participated  in  the  moft  important  events  of  his  reign. 


The  air  of  candour  and  good  faith  that  accompanies  his  recitals  prejudices 
the  reader  in  his  favour  :  the  fcrupulous  attention  he  ftiews  not  to  mention 
fa<Sts  of  which  he  was  not  a  witnefs,  and  only  to  touch  on  fuch  as  he  relates 
from  the  report  of  others,  as  his  hiftory  requires  :  this  attention,  I  repeat, 
ought  to  convince  us,  that  the  lord  de  Joinville  had  no  other  intention  than 
to  transmit  to  pofterity  nothing  but  what  he  was  perfectly  well  informed  of. 

His  hiftory  is  not,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  chronicles  of  thofe  times, 
a  fimple  recital  of  what  palled  in  France  and  elfewhere  during  the  reign  of 
St  Louis  :  it  makes  us  intimately  acquainted  with  that  monarch  :  it  gives  us 
a  juft  idea  of  his  heart  and  head,  and  paints  equally  well  the  great  man,  the 
great  faint,  and  the  great  king.  The  friendlhip  and  confidence  with  which 
St  Louis  honoured  the  lord  de  Joinville;  the  intimate  familiarity,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expreflion,  to  which  he  had  admitted  him,  have  furnifhed 
this  lord  with  the  means  of  informing  us  of  many  curious  details,  which, 
although  improper  for  a  general  hiftory,  are  not  the  left  agreeable  or 
inftrudlive,  fince  they  more  diftinélly  difplay  the  characters  of  the  principal 
perfons  whom  the  hiftorian  fucceflively  offers  to  our  view. 

So  many  interefting  motives  to  the  French  will  not  fuffer  them  to  fee 
with  indifference  the  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  tear  from  their  hands 
one  of  their  principal  hiftorians,  by  endeavouring  to  make  the  hiftory  of  the 
lord  de  Joinville  pafs  for  a  romance,  not  compofed  till  the  fifteenth  century. 
For  upwards  of  two  hundred  years,  when  it  was  firft  printed,  no  one  had 
ever  thought  of  fufpeéting  its  authenticity,  when  an  unjuft  criticifm  appeared 
in  the  pofthumous  works  of  a  learned  man,  more  celebrated,  however,  for 
the  fingularity  of  his  ideas,  than  for  the  extent  of  his  erudition  *.  He 
maintains,  that  the  life  of  Saint  Louis,  generally  attributed  to  the  lord  de 
Joinville,  is  the  work  of  an  author  very  much  pofterior  to  him,  who  has 
forged  the  name  of  the  fuppofed  author  of  it.  In  a  few  words,  thefe  are 
the  reafons  he  adduces  to  eftablilh  an  opinion  fo  new,  and  fo  oppofite  to 
that  generally  received. 

1  mo,  *  This  hiftory,’  fays  he,  ‘  being  dedicated  to  the  king,  Louis  X. 
furnamed  le  Hutin,  we  muft  confefs  either  that  the  lord  de  Joinville  was 


*  Joan.  Hardouin  opera  varia,  p.  634,  et  feq. 
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then  too  old  to  remember  fo  exadlly  every  faél  that  had  happened  fixty 
years  before  ;  or,  that  he  could  not  have  been  himfelf  a  witnefs  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  events  which  the  author  of  the  life  of  St  Louis  pretends 
to  have  been. 

2 do,  4  If  we  compare  the  ftyle  of  the  hiftory  of  St  Louis  with  that  of  other 
french  works  of  the  fame  period,  and  even  with  the  ftyle  of  the  letter  that 
Joinville  wrote  to  Louis  Hutin,  and  which  has  been  publiftied  by  Du  Cange, 
it  will  be  found  incomparably  more  modern,  and  more  polifhed. 

3 tio,  4  In  this  letter,  written  in  1315,  Joinville  aftures  Louis  Hutirv 
that  he  is  ready  to  march  at  the  head  of  his  vafïàls,  to  follow  him  in 
the  expedition  he  was  meditating  againft  the  Flemings,  which  is  very 
improbable  for  a  man,  at  fuch  an  advanced  life  as  Joinville  then  was,  if  he 
was  the  real  author  of  the  life  of  St  Louis,  and  if  what  he  tells  of  himfelf  be 
true. 

4 to,  4  The  titles  which  Joinville  gives  to  Louis  Hutin  in  this  letter  are. 
abfolutely  different  from  thofe  he  ufes  in  the  dedication  of  his  book  *. 

5  to,  4  In  the  dedicatory  epiftle  the  author  fays,  that  he  compofed  this 
work  at  the  prayer  of  the  queen,  widow  to  St  Louis*  although  this  princefs  • 
was  deceafed  in  1285,  and  the  hiftory  only  publiftied  in  1315* 

6  to,  4  The  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  tells  us  that  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile  happened  about  the  feaft-day  of  St  Remy.  Had  he  been  in  Egypt 
with  St  Louis,  as  he  wilhes  to  perfuade  us,  ancf  remained  there  for  a 
twelvemonth,  could  he  have  been  ignorant  that  the  Nile  begins  to  overflow 
the  country  about  the  end  of  June,  and  not  in  the  beginning  of  Odtober. 


*  The  addrefs  on  the  outfide  of  the  letter  from  Joinville  to  Louis  Hutin,  inferred  by.  Du  Cange 
in  his  genealogy  of  the  houle  ofJ°inviUe>  Page  20,  is>  ‘  à  fon  bon  ami  feigneur,  le  roi  de  France  et 
de  Navarre;’  and  withinfide,  ‘  à  fon  bon  feigneur  Loys,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  roy  de  France  et  de 
Navarre,  Johans  fire  de  Joinville,  fes  fénèfehaux  de  Champagne,  falut  et  fervice  appareillé.’ 

The  dedicatory  epiftle  to  the  life  of  St  Louis  is  addrefled, — ‘  à  nés  noble,  très  excellent  et  très 
puiflant  roy  Loys,  fils  de  très  digne  et  de  très  faint  mémoire  le  roi  St  Loys,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu, 
jo y  de  France,  de  Navarre,  de  Champagne  et  de  Brie  conte-palatin,  Johan  fire  de  Joinville,  fénéfchal- 
«le  Champagne,  humble  et  entier  amour  vous  doint  Jésus  à  ma  prière  et  falut.’ 
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7 mo,  c  This  hiftorian  always  fpeaks  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens,  and 
particularly  at  the  battle  of  Maffoura.  It  is  however  affirmed,  that  at  that 
period  there  were  no  Turks  in  Egypt,  nor  Saracens  in  the  eaft.’ 

I  pafs  over  in  filence  many  other  objections  of  our  famous  critic  :  they 
will  have  no  weight,  until  it  fhall  he  granted  to  him  that  the  greater 
part  of  ecclefiaftical  and  profane  authors  have  been  fuppofitious  writers. 
Hitherto  fuch  an  impudent  opinion  has  been  unfuccefsful  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  and  I  fhould  vainly  wander  from  my  fubjecl  were  I  to  flop  here  to 
combat  it. 

I  fhall  therefore  confine  myfelf  to  prove,  firft,  that  the  lord  de  Joinville 
did  in  truth  write  the  hiftory  of  St  Louis  that  bears  his  name  ;  that  there 
were  manuferipts  of  this  hiftory  known  even  in  the  age  when  it  was 
compofed,  and  in  all  the  following  centuries,  until  Menard  publifhed  the 
fécond  edition.  I  fhall  then  point  out  the  different  interpolations  which 
this  hiftory,  fuch  as  we  have  it  at  this  day,  has  fuffered,  as  well  on  the  part 
of  the  editors  as  of  the  copyifts,  who  were  defirous  of  tranflating  into 
modern  French  the  original  language  of  the  author.  In  eftablifhing  thefe 
two  points,  I  fhall  in  part  reply  to  the  criticifms  before  quoted,  and  as  to  the 
other  objections,  it  will  be  eafily  feen  that  they  have  been  made  folely  from 
not  knowing  how  to  diftinguifh  between  the  interpolations  and  the  true 
text  of  Joinville. 

It  is  one  general  rule  of  criticifm,  allowed  by  the  learned,  that  a  work  is 
always  fuppofed  to  be  his  whofe  name  it  bears,  particularly  if  the  author 
fpeak  often  of  himfelf  in  the  body  of  it,  and  make  himfelf  known  by 
features  that  are  perfonal  to  him.  To  deftroy  the  confequence  founded  on 
this  rule,  it  muft  be  proved,  that  the  ocular  witnefs,  whofe  name  the 
impoftor  borrows,  was  not  living  at  the  time  when  this  pretended  hiftory 
was  made;  or  it  muft  be  fhewn  that  the  ftyle  of  the  author,  without  having 
been  retouched,  is  not  that  of  the  age  wherein  he  would  appear  to  have 
lived.  For  though  a  book  ihould  even  have  been  unknown  during  the 
times  in  which  it  was  written,  though  it  fhould  even  be  quoted  in  the 
enfuing  centuries,  on  the  faith  of  a  fingle  and  modern  manufeript,  fufpicions 
may  arife  as  to  its  authenticity,  but  not  fufficiently  ftrong  to  prove  it 
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fuppofitious  ;  becaufe  it  frequently  happens  that  a  modern  manufcript  may 
have  been  copied  from  one  very  ancient,  which  after  being  for  a  long  time 
loft  has  juft  been  recovered. 

The  life  of  St  Louis,  by  the  lord  de  Joinville,  is  far  from  authorifing 
fuch  fufpicions.  Father  Hardouin  allows  that  there  was  a  lord  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  named  John  de  Joinville,  fenefchal  of 
Champagne.  He  acknowledges  for  true  both  the  pofterior  charter  of  1 300, 
wherein  mention  is  made  of  the  lord  de  Joinville  and  the  letter  written  by 
Joinville  to  Louis  Hutin  in  1315,  which  is  quoted  by  M.  du  Cange.  It  is 
chiefly  on  thefe  two  pieces  he  grounds  his  afifertions,  that  Joinville  could 
not  have  lived  many  years  with  St  Louis;  or,  that  he  was  too  old,  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  Hutin,  to  remember  fo  exaétly  the  fmalleft  particularities  of  the 
life  of  this  holy  monarch.  But  we  have  a  record  almoft  contemporary,  and 
of  an  authenticity  proof  againft  the  moft  outrageous  criticifm,  which  informs 
us  that  the  lord  de  Joinville  did  indeed  pafs  a  part  of  his  life  with  St  Louis, 
and  that  his  age,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  life  of  this  prince,  was  not 
fo  far  advanced  as  father  Hardouin  had  imagined. 

The  record  I  allude  to,  is  a  manufeript-hiftory  of  the  life  and  miracles 
of  St  Louis,  preferved  in  the  national  library  at  Paris,  and  which  the  abbé 
Salier  has  had  the  kindnels  to  communicate  to  me.  This  hiftory  compofes 
a  thick  quarto,  of  fix  hundred  and  fixty-five  pages,  written  on  vellum,  in  a 
very  fair  hand,  and  appears  to  be  of  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  vignettes,  and  initial  letters  to  the  chapters,  are  illuminated 
after  the  manner  of  thofe  times  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  colours  of  the  miniatures 
are  very  bright,  but  the  drawings  taftelefs  and  incorreét.  The  author, 
whofe  modefty  has,  without  doubt,  induced  him  to  conceal  his  name, 
informs  us  in  the  prologue,  that  he  had  undertaken  this  work  by  the 
command  of  Blanche  of  France,  daughter  to  St  Louis,  whofe  confeflor  he 
was  ;  and  that  he  had,  for  eighteen  years,  ferved  Margaret  of  Provence, 
wife  of  St  Louis,  in  the  fame  quality. 

Blanche  of  France  had  been  married  to  Ferdinand  infant  of  Caftille. 
After  the  death  of  her  hufband  in  1275,  fhe  returned  to  France,  founded 
the  cordeliers  in  the  fauxbourg  St  Marceau  at  Paris,  and  died  there  the  17th 
June  1320  :  confequently  this  book,  compofed  by  her  order,  was  written  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  by  a  man  who  had  leen  Saint 
Louis,  at  lead  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 

As  the  principal  objedt  of  the  author  was  to  edify  his  readers,  he  has 
fatisfied  himfelf  with  collecting  every  thing  that  refpedted  the  fandlity  of  the 
prince  whofe  hiftory  he  was  writing,  and  has  divided  his  work  into  two  parts. 
The  firft  contains  twenty  chapters,  each  of  which  is  efpecially  employed  in 
difplaying  one  of  the  virtues  that  have  fhone  in  St  Louis,  from  his  birth  to 
his  death.  This  part  occupies  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  pages  of  the 
manufcript.  The  fécond  divifion  contains  the  recital  of  fixty-three  miracles 
performed  by  the  interceffion  of  St  Louis,  and  includes  from  page  285. to 
page  665. 

The  documents  the  author  has  made  ufe  of  to  compofe  his  hiftory  could 
not  be  more  authentic  ;  for  they  are  the  inquifitions  that  were  held  prior  to 
the  canonization  of  St  Louis.  The  three  commiffioners  delegated  by  pope 
Martin  IV.  to  hold  thefe  inquefts  were,  William  archbilhop  of  Rouen, 
William  bifhop  of  Auxerre,  and  Roland  bifhop  of  Spoletto. 

Our  anonymous  author  declares,  that  part  of  the  inquifitions  wrere 
remitted  to  him  at  Paris,  by  Jean  de  Samois,  bifhop  of  Lifieux,  who  had 
been  employed  to  folicit  the  canonization  at  Rome  ;  and  that  the  other  part 
was  fent  him  from  Rome  by  friar  John  of  Antioch,  penitentiary  to  the  pope 
and  companion  to  the  bifhop  of  Lifieux. 

The  work  of  our  anonymous  writer  being  nothing  more  than  an  extradi 
from  thefe  inquifitions,  in  order  that  every  one  may  judge  of  their  fidelity, 
he  gives  notice  that  he  has  placed  the  originals  with  the  Freres-Mineurs  in 
their  convent  at  Paris,  where  thofe  who  pleafe  may  compare  them. 

When  the  canonization  of  St  Louis  was  proceeding,  a  double  inqueft 
was  made  :  one  refpedling  his  life  and  adtions,  the  other  as  to  the  miracles 
he  had  performed  after  his  deceafe.  The  inqueft,  regarding  the  miracles, 
began  in  the  month  of  May  1282,  and  finifhed  in  the  month  of  March 
1283.  The  commiffioners  received  the  depofitions  of  thofe  who  had  been 
miraculoufly  cured  through  the  interceffion  of  St  Louis,  and  of  thofe  who 
had  witneffied  thefe  miraculous  cures.  The  inqueft  on  his  life  and  adtions 
commenced  on  Friday  the  12th  of  Auguft  1282,  and  was  terminated  on  the 
enfuing  Friday.  Philippe  le  Hardy,  king  of  France,  Charles  1.  king  ef 
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Sicily,  the  royal  family  of  France,  the  bifhops,  abbots,  thofe  lords  of  the 

court  who  had  attended  longeft  on  the  king  St  Louis,  feveral  officers  of 
his  houfehold,  and  many  religious  of  both  fexes,  gave  their  teftimonies 
before  the  commiffioners.  Our  anonymous  author  has  given,  at  the  end 
of  his  prologue,  the  names  of  all  thofe  who  depofed  on  this  occafion  ;  and, 
among  them,  we  find  the  lord  de  Joinville  defcribed  in  thefe  words, — 
*  Monfeigneur  Jehan  fire  de  Joinville,  chevalier,  du  dyocéfe  de  Chaalons, 
home  d’avifé  age,  et  moult  riche  fénéfchal  de  Champagne,  de  50  ans  ou 
environ.’  What  can  be  oppofed  to  fuch  ftrong  evidence,  which  clearly 
demonftrates  that  the  lord  de  Joinville  had  palled  part  of  his  life  with  Saint 
Louis  ?  For  what  other  reafons  could  there  have  been  to  have  made  him 
depofe  as  to  the  actions  and  life  of  this  prince  ?  But  this  is  not  the  only 
teftimony  the  confeflbr  to  queen  Margaret  has  given  to  Joinville. 

In  the  chapter  wherein  he  treats  of  the  love  St  Louis  had  for  his 
neighbour,  he  gives  for  inflance  the  leffons  this  holy  king  gave  4  à  noble 

chevalier  monfeigneur  Jehan  de  Joinville,  fénéfchal  de  Champagne . , 

qui  fu  avec  li  en  la  court  affés  privéement,  et  de  fon  hotel  par  xxiv.  ans  et 
plus.’  He  then  adds  the  charitable  correction  St  Louis  gave  Joinville  on 
his  faying,  that  he  would  rather  commit  thirty  deadly  fins  than  have  the 
leprofy.  This  converfation,  which  Joinville  had  without  doubt  detailed  in 
his  depofition,  was  not  out  of  his  memory  when  he  undertook  to  write  the 
life  of  St  Louis,  where  he  relates  it,  as  well  as  many  other  leffons  which  he 
had  received  from  this  prince,  and  which  our  anonymous  author  alfo  reports 
in  the  judicial  evidence  of  Joinville. 

In  another  chapter,  where  the  hatred  St  Louis  had  for  all  fcandal  is 
difcuffed,  the  anonymous  writer  fays  that  the  perfon  who  affirmed,  on  his 
oath,  that  he  had  never  heard  this  righteous  king  utter  ought  that  could 
wound  the  reputation  of  another,  was  4  Monfeigneur  Jehan  de  Jenville, 
chevalier,  home  meur  age,  et  moult  riche,  qui  fu  aveques  le  faint  roy  par 
xxxiv.  ans  et  plus,  ailes  privéement  et  de  fa  mefniée.’  It  may  be  fuppofed 
that  our  author  here  contradicts  himfelf,  becaufe,  in  a  paffage  before  quoted, 
he  fays  that  Joinville  had  been  twenty-four  years  at  the  court  of  St  Louis  ; 
or  we  at  leaft  fuj^Dofe  that  he  contradiéts  Joinville,  who  from  his  hiftory  of 
St  Louis  feems  only  to  have  been  attached  to  this  prince  from  the  firft 
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croifade  in  the  year  1248,  which  makes  but  twenty-two  years  until  the  death 
of  the  king.  But  befide  a  miltake  of  a  figure  in  the  number  thirty-four, 
there  is  a  llrong  probability  that  the  anonymous  author  includes  in  this 
number  of  years  not  only  thofe  Joinville  had  palled  with  St  Louis,  but  alfo 
thofe  he  had  afterwards  palled  at  the  court  of  Philippe  le  Hardy,  to  the 
time  he  gave  his  depofitions,  relative  to  the  life  and  actions  of  his  ancient 
mailer.  Thefe  depofitions  were  made  in  the  year  1282  ;  and  if  we  reckon 
back  to  1248,  the  time  when  Joinville  firlt  entered  into  the  lèrvice  of  St 
Louis,  we  lhall  find  the  amount  to  be  precilely  the  thirty-four  mentioned 
by  our  author.  We  cannot  with  therefore  for  any  thing  more  authentic 
than  this  teftimony,  to  allure  us  of  the  credit  of  which  the  hiltory  of  St 
Louis  by  the  lord  de  Joinville  is  deferving  ;  and  I  believe  if  father  Hardouin 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  confiait  this  manufcript-hiftory  of  the  life  and 
miracles  of  St  Louis,  he  would  have  been  fenfible  of  the  weaknefs  of  his 
objections. 

This  hiltory  would  have  taught  him,  that  at  the  time  when  the  lord 
de  Joinville  compofed  it,  he  was  not  of  that  extreme  old  age  as  to  make 
his  memory  feem  a  prodigy.  The  lilt  of  witnefifes  that  were  heard  at 
the  before-mentioned  inquifitions  in  1282  intimate  that  Joinville  was  then 
fifty  years  old,  or  thereabout.  Joinville  fays  in  his  hillory  that  he  was 
prefent  at  the  cour-pléniére  which  St  Louis  held  at  Saumur,  and  that  he 
carved  before  the  king  of  Navarre.  This  cour-pléniére,  according  to 
Guillaume  deNangis,  a  contemporary  author,  was  held  in  1241  ;  and  if  we 
mull  literally  underlland  that  Joinville  was  but  fifty  years  old  in  1282,  he 
could  not  have  been  more  than  nine  or  ten  when  he  carved  before  the  king 
of  Navarre  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  the  words  fifty,  or  thereabout ,  mean  that  he 
was  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  years  old.  The  function  of  carving  before  the 
king  was  exercifed  by  young  men  of  quality,  who  were  under  age  to  receive 
the  order  of  knighthood.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  fixed  age  was 
neceffary  to  be  admitted  to  the  office  of  efquire-carver  ;  and  it  is  related  in 
the  hiltory  of  petit  Jean  de  Saintré,  that  the  king  faid,  on  feeing  him  drelied 
out  from  the  money  the  lady  des  Belles  Coufines  had  given  him,  ‘  I  with 
he  had  three  or  four  of  my  years,  and  he  fhould  be  my  efquire-carver,’ 
becaufe  Saintré  was  then  but  thirteen  years  old  ;  we  can  thence  only 
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conclude,  that  the  king  of  Navarre  had  made  the  lord  de  Joinville,  nearly 
of  the  fame  age,  carve  before  him,  becaufe  he  was  the  fon  of  the  firft  officer 
in  his  county  of  Champagne,  and  of  one  of  the  principal  lords  at  his  court, 
advantages  which  Saintré,  the  fon  of  a  poor  knight,  did  not  enjoy. 

On  this  ground,  Joinville  muft  have  been  born  about  the  year  1228  or 
1229.  He  was  in  good  health  in  1315,  fince  he  then  wrote  to  Louis 
Hutin  that  he  was  ready  to  follow  him,  with  his  vaffals,  to  the  war.  He 
could  not  at  that  time  be  more  than  eighty-fix  or  eighty-feven  years  old  at 
the  utmoft  ;  and  although  it  be  an  uncommon  circumftance  to  have 
preferved  fo  much  vigour  to  that  age,  the  inftances  we  have  of  many  at  this 
day  ought  to  make  us  think  it  the  lefs  furprifing. 

If  in  1315  Joinville  felt  himfelf  ftrong  enough  to  follow  the  king  to  the 
war,  ought  we  to  think  it  ftrange  that  his  memory  fhould  faithfully  recal 
to  his  mind  all  that  had  paffied  in  his  youth  ?  He  had  the  lefs  difficulty  in 
fo  doing,  for  during  the  interval  that  had  occurred  fince  the  death  of  St 
Louis,  he  had  been  called  upon  to  relate  the  fame  fadts  on  a  judicial  inqueft  ; 
and  perhaps  he  may  have  kept  copies  of  his  depofitions  for  the  greater  eafe 
of  his  recolleétion. 

After  all,  it  is  unneceffary  to  attribute  to  Joinville  a  very  extraordinary 
memory  :  the  dates  of  a  dedication  and  of  the  publication  of  a  work  are 
not  alway  that  of  its  compofition.  The  dedicatory  epiftle  to  Louis  Hutin 
proves  in  truth  that  Joinville  only  publifhed  his  hiftory  in  1314  or  1315  ; 
but  it  appears  alfo,  from  fome  paffages  in  the  book  itfelf,  that  he  had  written 
it  ten  years  bifore.  Such  for  inftance  is  the  pafiàge  where,  in  fpeaking  of 
thofe  who  took  the  crofs  in  1248-,  Joinville  remarks,  that  Guy  de  Flandres, 
one  of  the  croifaders,  had  died  lately  at  Compiegne  ;  for  Guy  de  Dampierre 
becoming  count  of  Flanders  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  William, 
deceafed  at  Pontoife,  whither  they  had  carried  him  from  Compiegne  the 
7  th  March  1305. 

In  fpeaking  a  little  before  of  the  count  de  Bretagne,  Jean  de  Dreux, 
firft  of  the  name,  Joinville  had  faid  that  he  was  father  to  the  reigning 
duke.  Now*  this  prince,  who  was  the  firft  duke  of  Brittany,  called  Jean  LI. 
died  the  1 8th  November  1305.  From  thefe  two  paffages,  it  is  eafy  to  point 


-ont  the  t*me  when  Joinville  wrote  his  hiftory,  becaufe,  in  mentioning  thefe 
two  fovcreigns,  who  died  in  the  fame  year  feven  months  only  from  each 
other,  he  fpeaks  of  the  one  as  lately  deceafed  and  of  the  other  as  (till  living. 

Joinville,  born  about  the  year  1*228,  could  not  be  at  the  moft  more  than 
leventy -feven  years  old  in  1305  ;  and  fuch  a  man,  who,  ten  years  afterward, 
was  able  to  mount  his  horfe  when  armed,  could  not  have  loft  any  thing  of 
his  memory.  It  has  been  therefore  folely  from  ignorance  of  the  age  of 
Joinville,  and  of  the  period  when  he  wrote  his  book,  that  father  Hardouin 
has  fo  daringly  aflerted,  that  it  was  impoffible  the  life  of  St  Louis  could 
have  been  the  work  of  him  to  whom  it  has  alw’ays  been  attributed. 

Joinville  wrote  the  life  of  St  Louis,  as  we  have  juft  fcen,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Manufcripts  of  it  were  known 
about  the  middle  of  the  fame  centurv,  for  we  find  it  announced  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  library  of  king  Charles  V.  in  thefe  words  :  ‘  Une  grand 
partie  de  la  vie  et  des  faiz  de  monfieur  St  Loys,  que  fit  faire  le  fire  de 
Joinville,  très  bien  efcript  et  hiftorié,  couvert  de  cuir  rouge  à  empraines, 
â  fermoires  d’argent.’  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  critics  fo  unjuft 
as  to  pretend  that  the  book  announced  in  this  catalogue  is  different  from  the 
one  we  have  at  this  day,  under  the  pretext  that  it  is  there  faid  the  lord  de 
Joinville  ‘  le  fit  faire;’  whereas  he  himfelf  wrote,  or  at  leaft  appears  to  have 
written,  the  one  which  has  been  printed  ;  for  it  is  evident  from  thefe  words 
of  the  author  of  the  catalogue,  that  he  only  meant  to  exprefs  himfelf  in  the 
fame  terms  with  Joinville  in  his  dedication,  who  there  tells  us,  that  he  had 
made  ufe  of  the  hand  of  a  fecretary,  who  had  written  under  his  dilating. 
It  is  very  natural,  confidering  his  great  age,  and  the  little  habitude  perfons 
of  quality  in  France  were  in  at  that  time  of  writing  themielves,  that  the  lord 
de  Joinville  fhould  have  employed  another  hand  than  his  own  to  write  a 
book  deftined  to  be  prefen  ted  to  the  king.  I  belieye  alfo  that  I  have  good 
reafons  to  fuppofe,  that  the  copy  found  in  the  library  of  the  Louvre  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  was  that  which  Joinville  prefented  to  Louix  X.  to  whom 
he  had  dedicated  it.  At  leaft,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  there  was 
then  in  the  king’s  library  a  copy  of  the  life  of  St  Louis,  which  bore  the 
name  of  Joinville,  and  of  which  the  lord  de  Joinville,  was  acknowledged  to 
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be  the  author.  Now  this  was  in  the  fame  century  in  which  Joinville  had 
written  his  hiftory,  and  only  fifty-eight  years  after  it  had  been  made  public; 
for  this  catalogue  was  drawn  up  by  Gilles  Mallet,  valet  de  chambre  to 
Charles  V.  in  1373,  who  was  intrufted  by  that  king  with  the  care  of  his 
library. 

In  the  fucceeding  century,  king  René  had  a  manufcript  of  the  chronicle 
of  Joinville;  and  it  was  this  manufcript  the  firft  editor  ufed  when  he 
publifhed  it.  This  editor’s  name  was  Antoine  Pierre,  a  native  of  Rieux  in 
Languedoc;  and  he  tells  us,  in  his  dedicatory  epiftle  add  relied  to  Francis, — 
1.  *  That  when  at  Beaufort  en  vallée  in  Anjou,  examining  the  books  and 
papers  that  had  belonged  to  king  René,  whole  love  for  letters  is  fufficiently 
known,  he  there  found  the  life  of  St  Louis  written  by  the  lord  de  Joinville, 
fenefchal  of  Champagne.  Thus,  therefore,  as  there  was  in  the  fourteenth 
century  a  manufcript  of  this  life  in  the  king’s  library,  there  was,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  another  manufcript  of  the  fame  in  the  library  of  king 
René. 

In  the  fixteenth  century,  fome  years  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  firlt 
edition  of  Joinville,  Louis  Lalïeré,  canon  of  St  Martin’s  at  Tours,  and 
purveyor  to  the  houfe  of  Navarre,  being  employed  on  a  third  edition  of 
his  life  of  St  Jerome  -f ,  inferted  in  it  an  abridgement  of  the  life  of  St  Louis  : 
for  this  purpofe  he  made  ufe  of  a  life  of  this  prince  written  by  Joinville, 
which  Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  duchefs  of  Guife,.  lent  him,  as  he  himfelf' 


*  Thefe  are  the  words  of  Antoine  Pierre  :  ‘  Il  y  a  deux  ans  ou  environ  que  moy  eftant  à  Beaufort 
en  vallée  au  pays  d’Anjou,  vilitant  quelques  vieux  regîtres  du  roi  René  de  Cecile,  pour  y  cuider  trouver 
quelque  antiquité  dont  il  avoit  été  amateur,  aurois  trouvé  la  chronique  du  roi  St  Loys  efcritte  par  un 
feigneur  de  Joinville,  fenefchal  de  Champagne,  qui  efloit  de  ce  tems  la,  et  avoit  accompagné  le  dit 
so  y  en  toutes  fes  guerres.’ 

f  This  book  of  Lafîeié,  which  I  have  had  much  difficulty  to  find,  is  intitled, — ‘  La  vie  de 
de  monfeigneur  St  Hiérome,  recongneue  et  augmentée  du  tiers  pour  la  troifieme  fois  par  l’auteur,  ou 
font  inférées  en  brief  la  vie  de  monfeigneur  St  Loys,  roy  de  France,  amplement  augmentée  ;  en  la 
quelle  font  traitées,  les  conditions  d’ung  homme  magnanime,  qui  efloient  en  mondit  feigneur  Sainéf 
Loys,  &c. — Imprimée  à  Paris,  au  Soleil  d’Or,  Rue  St  Jacques,  par  Charlotte  Guillard,  veulve  de 
feu  Claude  Chavallon,  1541.’— It  is  a  large  4 to,  «of  399  pages.  The  life  ©f  St  Louis,  LalTcré  has 
placed  at  the  45  th  chapter.. 


fays,  in  the  dedicatory  epiftle  *  addreftèd  to  Louifa  de  Bourbon,  abbefs  of 
Fontevrault  and  fitter  to  this  duchefs. 

This  third  edition  of  the  life  of  St  Jerome  was  printed  in  1541  :  the  firtt 
edition  of  Joinville  is  dated  1547  ;  the  copy  therefore  which  the  duchefs  of 
Guife  lent  Lattèré  mutt  have  been  in  manufeript  ;  and,  as  the  eftate  of 
Joinville  then  belonged  to  the  houfe  of  Guife,  there  is  great  prefumption 
that  this  manufeript  had  been  found  in  the  cattle,  and  was,  perhaps,  the 
original  of  the  author. 

The  fieur  de  la  Croix  du  Maine,  whofe  ‘  Bibliothèque  Françoife*  was 
printed  in  15S4,  fays  pofitively,  at  page  235,  that  there  exitted  a  manufeript, 
on  vellum,  of  the  hiftory  of  St  Louis  by  Joinville,  written  in  the  French 
of  that  time.  At  length,  in  the  early  part  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
Claude  Menard,  lieutenant  of  the  provottlhip  of  Angers,  difeovered  among 
many  old  papers  which  the  fieur  de  la  Mefuerie  fhowed  him  at  Laval,  and 
which  had  belonged  to  a  Calvinift  minifter,  another  manufeript  of  the  fame 
hiftory  ;  and  from  this  manufeript  he  publifhed  a  new  edition  in  1617.  It 
is  true,  that  through  fome  incomprehcnfible  misfortune  thefe  different 
manuferipts  are  no  more  to  be  found  ;  and  that  all  the  endeavours  of  the 
celebrated  M.  du  Cange,  to  difeover  one  of  them,  have  been  fruitlefs.  It  is 
not  however  lefs  evident,  by  all  the  proofs  I  have  brought  forward,  that 
manuferipts  of  the  life  of  St  Louis  have  been  known  in  every  fucceeding 
age,  from  the  time  when  it  was  written,  until  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
century.  It  is  equally  certain,  that  all  thefe  manuferipts  unanimoufly 
attribute  this  work  to  the  lord  de  Joinville.  However  grievoufly  the  lofs  of 
thefe  copies  may  be  deplored,  and  I  agree  that  our  regrets  are  founded,  yet 
it  would  be  unjuft  to  make  this  lofs  a  ground  for  accufmg  of  falfehood  a 


*  In  the  dedication  to  Louifa  de  Bourbon,  Lafferé  thus  fpeaks  of  the  augmentations  to  this  new 
life  of  St  Jerome  ; — ‘  Aufli  ai-je  adjoullé  (outre  ce  que  deflus)  au  quarante  cinqu'eme  chapitre 
(contenant  en  brief  la  vie  de  mondit  feigneur  Saindt  Loys,  roy  de  France),  les  conditions  et 
propriétés  d’ung  homme  magnanime  (qui  eft oient  en  iceluy  feigneur  et  roy  Saindt  Loys),  et  ay  traité 
plufieurs  autres  bons  poindls  que  ay  trouvez  en  divers  hiftoriens,  et  par  efpecial  en  la  vie  dudit  Saindt, 
laquelle  à  eferipte  meffire  Jehan  de  Jonville,  chevalier,  fenefchal  de  Champagne  (qui  à  fervy 
journellement  ledidt  St  Loys  par  trente  ans  et  plus),  que  ay  recouverte  dç  madame  la  duchefle  de 
Guife,  Antionette  de  Bourbon,  votre  bonne  fœur,  et  dame  de  grand  renom.’ 
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hiftory,  the  authenticity  of  which  all  the  learned,  who  have  carefully 
examined  it,  have  loudly  acknowledged. 

I  may  perhaps  be  fufpe&ed  of  multiplying  thefe  manuscripts  of  Joinville, 
upon  the  fuppofition  that  fome  of  them  may  have  been  the  fame  which 
palled  fucceiïively  through  a  variety  of  hands  ;  but  this  objedlion  I  can 
readily  anfwer,  by  marking  the  differences  I  have  noticed  in  thefe  five 
manufcripts. 

That  which  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Charles  V. 
prefuming  it  was  different  from  the  prefentation-copy,  was,  however,  fo 
near  the  time  of  its  compofition,  that  we  muff  fuppofe  it  was  perfectly 
complete,  and  that  the  language  was  unaltered.  On  the  contrary,  the 
manufcript  of  king  René,  of  which  we  may  judge  from  the  Poitiers  edition, 
printed  from  it,  was  imperfeél,  and  the  whole  of  the  firft  part  wanting. 
This  firft  part,  which  occupies  twenty-feven  pages  of  Menard’s  edition,  has 
no  connexion,  properly  fpeaking,  with  the  general  hiftory.  Joinville 
endeavours,  in  it,  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  good  temper,  the  juftice, 
piety.,  and  other  virtues  of  his  hero  :  St  Louis  is  there  fhewn  more  at  home, 
and  in  his  family,  than  on  the  throne;  and  it  is  the  fécond  part  that  contains 
the  hiftory  of  his  reign.  The  editor  of  the  Poitiers-edition  has  not  given 
the  fmalleft  fragment  of  the  firft  part,  becaufe  he  had  not  found  it  in  the 
manufcript  of  king  René,  and  confequently  we  cannot  believe  this  to  be  the 
fame  manufcript  which  had  belonged  to  Charles  V.  It  is  ft  ill  lefs  probable 
that  the  manufcript  found  at  Laval  was  what  had  belonged  to  our  kings, 
becaufe  the  ftyle  of  the  manufcript  of  Menard  was  not  only  more  modern 
than  that  which  was  in  ufe  at  the  time  of  Joinville,  but  even  more  modern 
than  the  language  fpoken  under  Charles  V.’s  reign,  as  I  fhall  more  fully 
explain  hereafter.  La  pere  du  Molinet,  in  a  memoir  which  M.  Boivin  has 
inferted  in  his  curious  diflertation  on  the  library  at  the  Louvre,  under  the 
reigns  of  Charles  V.  Charles  VI.  and  Charles  VII.  has  properly  remarked 
that  many  books  of  this  library  had  been  fent  to  England  in  1429,  when  the 
duke  of  Bedford  gave  a  receipt  for  them  to  Gamier  de  Saint-Yon,  who  had 
the  care  of  it.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  hazard  a  conjeéture  refpe&ing  the 
fate  of  the  manufcript  of  the  life  of  St  Louis,  by  Joinville,  I  would  fay  that 
it  was  in  the  number  of  thofe  books  that  crofted  the  fea  in  1429,  and  that 
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it  has  been  loft  in  England,  as  well  as  feveral  other  manufcrlpts  that  have 
been  tranfported  to  that  iiland,  and  which  have  been  fought  for  in  vain  to 
this  prefent  day. 

The  manufcript  of  the  duchefs  of  Guife  was  not  lefs  different  from  that 
of  king  René,  for  we  find  from  the  abridgement  of  Lafferé,  that  it  contained 
the  firft  part  wanting  to  the  other.  It  varied  alfo  from  the  manufcript  of 
Menard  ;  for  in  the  paffage  where  it  is  faid  that  Joinville  was  obliged  to 
carry  St  Louis  in  his  arms  from  the  houfe  of  the  count  d’Auxerre  to  the 
church  of  the  Cordeliers  :  the  edition  of  Menard  informs  us  that  this  fa6t 
took  place  on  his  return  from  Paleftine,  whilft  Laiïèré,  copying  the 
manufcript  of  the  duchefs  of  Guife,  fays  that  it  happened  a  little  before 
he,  St  Louis,  fet  out  on  his  fécond  expedition. 

The  manufcript  of  la  Croix  du  Maine  was  neither  the  one  from  which 
Lafferé  has  given  us  an  abridgement,  nor  that  which  Antoine  Pierre 
copied  ;  for  la  Croix  du  Maine  notices  the  ufe  which  Lafferé  had  made  of 
the  hiftory  of  St  Louis  written  by  Joinville,  and  the  edition  published  at 
Poitiers  by  Antoine  Pierre,  without  adding  that  either  of  them  had  made 
ufe  of  his  manufcript,  which  he  would  not  have  failed  to  have  done  had  it 
been  true.  This  manufcript  of  la  Croix  du  Maine  could  have  ftill  lefs 
ferved  for  the  edition  of  Menard  ;  for  this  laft  tells  us,  that  his  manufcript 
had  paflèd  through  the  hands  of  an  old  Calvinift  minifter,  the  companion 
of  Marlorat,  to  thofe  of  M.  de  la  Mefnerié,  from  whom  he  received  it, 
confequently  this  manufcript  could  not  have  been  in  the  poffeffion  of  la 
Croix  du  Maine  in  1584;  and,  befide,  the  language  of  the  manufcript  of  la. 
Croix  du  Maine  was  in  the  old  French  of  the  time  of  St  Louis,  which  is 
different  from  that  of  Menard. 

In  truth,  Menard  found  his  manufcript  in  the  fame  province  where 
Antoine  Pierre  had  difcovered  his,  but  the  two  manuicripts  were  very 
different.  That  of  Antoine  Pierre,  as  I  have  before  faid,  contained  only  the 
fécond  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the  lord  de  Joinvilie:  the  manufcript  of  Menard 
had  in  addition  the  whole  of  the  firft  part  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
manufcript  of  Menard  was  lefs  ample  than  that  of  Antoine  Pierre’s  in 
many  places  of  the  fécond  part.  In  the  edition  of  this  laft,  copied  from  the 
manufcript  of  king  René,  after  having  fpoken  of  the  arrival  of  St  Louis  at 
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Acre,  Joinville  employs  the  remaining  part  of  the  chapter  in  defcribing  the 
pitiful  ftate  to  which  the  king  v  as  reduced  by  the  faithlefs  conduél  of  the 
commander  of  the  temple,  to  whom  he  had  intruded  his  money.  We  can 
hardly  fuppofe,  then,  thefe  details,  fo  minute  and  perfonal  to  Joinville,  have 
been  the  work  of  interpolators  :  they  are  not,  however,  to  be  found  in  the 
edition  of  Menard. 

M.  du  Cange  was  perfuaded  that  another  chapter  of  this  fame  edition 
of  Poitiers,  where  the  capture  of  Bagdad  by  the  chain  of  the  Tartars  is 
noticed,  was  truly  Joinville’s,  although  the  edition  by  Menard  does  not 
mention  one  word  of  it.  I  fay  as  much  concerning  that  part,  where,  according 
to  the  edition  of  Poitiers,  Joinville  relates  his  converfation  with  queen 
Margaret,  to  confble  her  for  the  death  of  her  mother-in-law  queen  Blanche. 
This  recital  is  of  a  fimplicity  fo  delightful,  and  fo  conformable  to  the 
ingenuous  manners  of  the  age  of  St  Louis,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
it  came  from  the  pen  of  Joinville,  notwithftanding  Menard  found  it  not 
in  his  manufeript. 

In  the  account  of  the  voyage  of  St  Louis  on  his  return  from  his  firft 
expedition  to  Paleftine,  the  edition  of  Menard  fuppreiïès  a  trait  of  goodnefs 
and  humanity  of  this  prince,  which  doubtlefs  had  not  efcaped  the  lord  de 
Joinville.  It  is,  when  St  Louis  patiently  waits  eight  whole  days  off  the 
ifland  of  Pantalaria,  and  would  not  quit  fight  of  it,  until  he  was  rejoined 
by  the  galleys  that  had  landed  on  the  ifland  in  fearch  of  fruit  for  his  children. 
This  trait  is  related  in  the  edition  of  Poitiers;  and  it  is  the  more  certain  that 
it  was  written  by  Joinville  as  it  is  found  in  the  manufeript  of  the  duchefs  of 
Guife,  whence  Laflèré  has  extracted  it. 

The  foregoing  detail  evidently  proves,  that  five  different  manuferipts  of 
the  hiftory  of  St  Louis  have  been  known  ;  and  thefe  manuferipts  all  bearing 
the  name  of  Joinville,  and  fucceeding  each  other  from  age  to  age  fince  the 
hiftory  was  firft  written  to  the  time  of  Claude  Menard,  they  form  a  chain  of 
tradition  that  muft  deftroy  every  fufpicion  that  Joinville  was  not  the  real 
author  of  this  work.  There  is  ftill  lefs  foundation  to  fuppofe  that  this  life 
of  St  Louis  was  but  a  romance,  and  that  this  romance  was  compofed  in  the 
fifteenth  century  :  for  on  the  one  hand  the  fa&s  agree  perfe&ly  with  all  our 
known  hiftories,  and  above  all  with  that  written  by  the  confeflor  to  queer* 
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Margaret  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  fimplicity  and  ingenuoufnefs  of  the  ftyîe 
warrant  the  truth  of  the  details  related  by  the  author,  details  that  have 
nothing  of  the  marvellous  with  which  all  our  old  romances  are  filled, 
and  which  are  confident  with  the  charaéler  of  the  hero  he  was  defcribing» 
Befide,  the  date  thofe  who  have  treated  this  hiftory  as  a  romance  with  to 
give  it,  is  abfolutely  annihilated  by  the  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Charles  V» 
made  in  1373,  an  original  piece,  and  inverted  with  every  chara&er  of 
authenticity  that  can  be  defired. 

We  might  confole  ourfelves  for  the  lofs  of  thefe  manuscripts  of  Joinville, 
if  the  two  different  editions  of  Poitiers  and  Menard  faithfully  reprefented  the 
original;  but  the  language  of  the  author  has  been  altered  in  both,  and  thofe 
who  have  changed  the  language  have  had  no  fcruples  to  infert  into  the  text 
various  additions,  which  have  almoft  completely  disfigured  it. 

When  Antoine  Pierre  had  made  the  difcovery  of  his  manufcript  among 
the  papers  of  king  René,  he  inftantly  began  to  prepare  it  for  the  prefs  :  but 
he  unfortunately  imagined  that  he  lhould  render  a  great  fervice  to  the  public 
by  putting  this  work  in  modern  French,  fuch  as  was  then  fpoken;  that  is  to 
fay,  under  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  to  whom  he  dedicated  it.  Befide  that  this 
change  would  have  been  eafily  perceived,  Antoine  Pierre  took  care  to  inform 
the  public  of  it,  in  his  dedicatory  epirtle  ;  and  one  of  his  friends,  named 
Guillaume  de  la  Perriere,  a  Touloufain,  in  a  notice  to  the  reader,  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  work,  was  not  wanting  in  his  praife  of  Antoine  Pierre  for 
what  he  had  done,  by  declaring  the  merit  of  this  fort  of  tranflation  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  original. 

Not  fatisfied  with  this  infidelity,  the  editor  of  the  Poitiers  edition, 
perceiving  that  Joinville  had  but  curforily  noticed  the  firrt  years  of  the 
reign  of  St  Louis,  and  that  he  had  omitted  feveral  faéts  related  by  other 
contemporary  hirtorians,  thought  himlèlf  bound  to  fupply  this  lofs,  and 
copy,  whether  from  the  hiftory  of  St  Louis  by  Nangis  or  from  the  chronicle 
of  the  fame  author,  what  was  deficient  in  Joinville.  By  this  means  he 
added  a  very  great  number  of  interpolations  to  tne  text  of  his  author,  and 
thefe  interpolations  are  the  more  difficult  to  difcover  as  there  is  nothing  to 
diftinguifh  them  from  the  text,  for  what  may  have  been  copied  elfewhere 
forms  a  continued  difcourfe  with  what  is  truly  Joinville’s, 
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The  third  chapter  is  wholly  taken  from  Guillaume  de  Nangis.  In  the 
fourth  and  fifth,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  troubles  excited  in  the  realm 
by  the  great  barons,  during  the  minority  of  St  Louis,  Antoine  Pierre  has 
interm  xed  with  what  Joinville  had  written  of  them  other  particulars  that 
he  met  with  in  the  hiftorians  of  the  time.  He  does  the  fame  thing  in  the 
fucceeding  chapters,  and  he  has  befides  totally  changed  Joinville’s  order  of 
narration.  The  greater  part  of  the  twelfth  chapter  is  not  Joinville’s.  It  is 
the  fame  with  chapters  xiv.  xv.  xvi.  In  fhort,  it  is  very  difficult  to  be 
certain  that  what  we  read  in  this  edition  was  really  written  by  Joinville, 
unlefs  we  have  the  attention  to  compare  it  with  thofe  of  Menard  and  Du 
Cange.  Hence,  it  has  happened,  that  the  learned  who  have  written  before 
thefe  two  lad  editions  were  publilhed,  have  been  deceived  in  quoting,  as 
from  Joinville,  paflages  that  were  not  his.  -I  fhall  content  myfelf  by 
producing  Eftienne  Pafquier  as  an  inftance  of  this. 

This  celebrated  advocate  fays,  in  one  part  of  his  ‘  Recherches  fur  la 
France,’  that  the  lord  de  Joinville  related,  that  when  St  Louis  was  in  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus,  he  there  received  an  embaffy  from  the  cham  of  the  Tartars, 
to  inform  him  of  his  converfion  to  Chriftianity  ;  that,  on  this  intelligence, 
the  holy  monarch,  full  of  joy,  difpatched  preachers  to  attempt  the 
converfion  of  the  reft  of  the  Tartars;  that  thefe  preachers,  incelfantly 
repeating  in  their  fermons  that  the  pope  was  the  vicar  of  God  on  earth, 
the  cham  of  Tartary  formed  the  defign  of  fending  ambaffadors  to  the  pope,  to 
pay  him  his  filial  obedience;  but  that  thefe  fame  preachers,  fearing  that  if  the 
ambaffadors  fhould  go  to  Rome,  and  there  witnefs  the  diforders  that,  reigned 
among  Chriftians,  they  would  on  their  return  engage  their  mafter  to  refume 
his  former  errors,  wifely  refolved  to  diffuade  the  cham  from  this  defign. 

Pafquier  afterward  obferves,  that  perhaps  Boccacio  may  have  taken  from 
Joinville  the  ftory  of  the  Chriftian  merchant  who  wanted  to  convert  a  Jew. 

Pafquier  was  only  acquainted  with  Joinville  from  the  edition  of  Antoine 
Pierre,  the  fingle  edition  publilhed  in  his  time  ;  we  muft  not  therefore  be 
furprifed  at  his  attributing  this  tale  to  Joinville,  though  it  is  but  an  addition 
of  the  editor;  for  in  the  edition  of  Menard  there  is  nothing  like  it, 
notwithftanding  the  arrival  of  the  ambaffadors  from  the  cham  of  Tartary  is 


noticed,  as  well  as  the  journey  of  the  two  Cordeliers  fent  to  Tartary  by  Saint 
Louis,  and  the  acccoimt  they  gave  on  their  return  of  what  they  had  feen  in 
that  country.  We  may  with  more  reafon  reproach  Pafquier  with  having 
inadvertently  fubftituted  Rome  for  France,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  fears  the 
preachers  had  left  the  envoys  of  the  cham  ihou Id  fee  too  nearly  the  d  borders 
of  the  Chriftians  ;  for  thefe  are  the  words  of  the  edition  of  Poitiers:  4  Mais 
les  prefeheurs  connoifîànt  qui  fi  les  ambaftadeurs  venoient  en  France ,  ils 
verraient  tout  autrement  vivre  le  peuple  qu  ’ils  ne  leur  avoient  dit  et  prefehé, 
qui  pourrait  être  caufe  de  reprendre  leur  erreur  payenne.*  In  faét,  at  the 
time  the  cham  was  defirous  to  fend  ambafladors  to  the  pope,  Innocent  IV. 
who  then  filled  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  was  in  France  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  in  France,  and  not  at  Rome,  that  thefe  ambafladors  would  have 
witnefifed  the  difference  of  the  praétice  of  the  Chriftians  from  the  morality 
they  had  been  preaching. 

If  father  Hardouin  had  been  aware  that  at  the  time  of  Pafquier  there 
was  no  other  edition  of  Joinville  but  that  of  Poitiers,  he  would  not  have 
taxed  him  with  want  of  memory,  when,  in  another  part  of  his  ‘  recherches,* 
he  fays,  he  had  read  in  Joinville,  relative  to  Pierre  Mauclerc,  that  the 
Bretons  had  wrongjully  given  him  this  funiame,  fince  he  had  ftudied  a  long  time 
at  Paris  ;  for  this  paflage  is  not  in  the  editions  of  Menard  or  of  Du  Cange, 
but  is  almoft  verbatim  in  that  of  Poitiers,  the  only  one  which  Pafquier  could 
have  read  ;  but  probably  he  who  made  this  reproach  was  not  acquainted 
with  this. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  which  Antoine  Pierre  has  taken  from 
contemporary  hiftorians,  he  has  inferted  feveral  others,  of  which  he  is  the 
foie  author,  and  which  fhew  his  perfedt  ignorance  of  the  hiftory  of  that 
period.  For  inftance,  he  declares,  in  the  twelfth  chapter,  that  Saint  Louis 
raifed  the  county  of  Poitou  into  a  duchy,  in  favour  of  his  brother  Alphonfo. 
Joinville,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  editions  of  Menard  and  Du  Cange,  has  faid 
nothing  like  it  ;  for  he  has  never,  in  the  courfe  of  his  work,  given  to  this 
brother  of  St  Louis  any  other  title  than  that  of  Count  ;  and  it  is  alfo  the 
only  one  which  Alphonfo  has  taken  in  the  different  deeds  executed  by  him  : 
a  great  number  of  them  are  among  the  proofs  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
hiftory  of  Languedoc. 
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The  ignorance  of  Antoine  Pierre  was  fo  great,  that  he  could  not 
underftand  his  author;  for  in  the  part  where  Joinville  makes  the 
enumeration  of  thofe  who  took  the  crofs  in  124-8,  and  where,  after  naming 
Guillaume  comte  de  Flandres,  and  his  brother  Guyon  de  Flandres,  he  adds, 
that  this  laft  4  puis  n’  a  guéres  mourut  à  Compiégne. *  This  editor  believed 
that  Joinville  intended  to  inform  his  reader,  by  this  expreflion,  that  Guy  de 
Flandres  had  died  at  Compiégne  fhortly  after  having  put  on  the  crofs,  and 
has  entirely  changed  the  fenfe  of  the  author,  by  making  him  fay  that 

4  Guyon  de  Flandres . mourut  à  Compiégne,  et  ne  fe  trouva  point  avec 

le  roy.’  Had  he  known  any  thing  of  hiftory,  he  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  that  Guy  of  Flanders  did  accompany  the  king  to  Paleftine,  and 
that  he  did  not  die  before  1305,  as  1  have  faid  at  the  beginning  of  this 
diflertation.  If  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  language  of  Joinville,  he 
would  have  comprehended  that  the  expreflion  ‘  puis  n’  a  guéres,’  did  not 
mean  that  Guy  of  Flanders  died  inftantly  after  having  taken  the  crofs,  but 
that  he  died  a  little  before  Joinville  wrote  that  part  of  his  hiftory.. 

The  careleffnefs  of  the  firft  editor  equals  his  ignorance.  Can  it  pofiibly 
be  believed  that  he  paid  any  attention  to  what  he  was  writing,  when  he 
fays,  that  the  feaft  of  St  Louis  was  celebrated  on  the  7th  of  Auguft  ?  This 
phrafe  is  not  in  the  edition  of  Menard,  who  printed  the  text  of  Joinville 
conformably  to  his  manufcript.  If  Antoine  Pierre,  the  author  of  this 
edition,  was  ignorant  that  the  bull  of  Boniface  VIII.  for  the  canonization 
of  St  Louis,  fixes  the  feaft  for  the  morrow  of  that  of  St  Bartholomew,  he 
ought  at  leaft  to  have  remembered,  that  it  was  on  that  day  the  church- 
celebrates  it  yearly. 

Claude  Menard  has  not  taken  the  fame  liberties  as  the  firft  editor.  When 
he  difcovered  a  new  manufcript  of  the  life  of  St  Louis,  he  thought  he  fhould 
be  enabled  to  repair  all  the  wrongs  that  Antoine  Pierre  had  done  to  Joinville. 
He  had  perfuaded  himfelf,  and  even  announced  in  the  title  of  his  edition, 
that  he  had  found  the  original  of  the  author.  But  the  learned  have,  for  a. 
long  time,  been  aware  of  this  error  of  Menard  ;  and  all  who  have  examined 
this  new  edition  attentively  have  judged  that  Antoine  Pierre  was  not  the  firft, 
nor  the  only  one,  who  thought  proper  to  retouch  and  interpolate  the  text  of 
Joinville.  The  moft  moderate  knowledge  of  the  french  language,  as  fpoken 
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at  the  time  of  St  Louis,  is  fufficient  to  fhew  that  the  ftyle  of  the  manufcript 
of  Menard  is  much  more  modern.  We  have  plenty  of  french  books  written 
by  contemporaries  of  Joinville  ;  fuch  are  the  chronicles  in  verfe  of  Philippe 
Moulkes*  and  Guillaume  Guiart-f,  the  tranflation  which  William  Nangis 
made  himfelf  of  his  latin  chronicle,  4  Les  Etablifîèmens,’  attributed  to  Saint 
Louis,  4  Le  Confeil’  of  Pierre  Fontaine,  and  many  more,  the  enumeration 
of  which  would  be  ufelefs. 

On  comparing  fome  one  of  thefe  authors  with  the  Joinville  of  Menard, 
it  will  eafily  be  feen  that  the  language  of  this  laft  has  been  altered  by  fome 
more  modem  writer.  In  the  genealogy  of  the  houfe  of  Joinville  by  Du 
Cange,  it  is  pofitively  faid,  that  the  hiftory  we  poflbfs  of  Joinville  has  been 
altered  in  its  idiom.  The  Journal  des  Sçavans,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
new  hiftory  of  Joinville  procured  through  the  labours  of  M.  du  Cange, 
have  likewife  acknowledged  that  this  hiftory  was  not  compofed  in  the  ftate 
in  which  it  now  appears.  M.  Baillet  lias  given  the  fame  opinion.  Menard 
is  almoft  the  only  one  who  has  believed  that  the  manufcript  found  at  Laval 
was  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original.  He  might  readily  have  correéfed  himfelf, 
if  he  had  but  paid  attention  to  the  difference  of  language  between  the 
precepts  of  St  Louis  to  Philippe  le  Hardy,  his  fon,  fuch  as  they  are  related 
by  Joinville  in  his  hiftory,  and  thefe  fame  precepts  which  he  has  publiihed 
himfelf,  in  his  obfervations,  from  a  manufcript  of  Antoine  Loyfel.  Joinville 
cannot  reafonably  be  fufpecled  of  having  altered  the  ftyle  of  thefe  precepts, 
which  are  pretended  to  have  been  written  in  St  Louis’s  own  hand.  He 
fpoke  no  other  language  than  that  of  the  king  his  mafter,  and  the  French 
of  St  Louis  could  not  have  become  fo  difficult  to  be  underftood,  during  the 
fhort  time  that  paffed  from  that  monarch’s  death  to  the  period  of  Joinville’s 
writing  his  life,  as  to  need  a  tranflation. 

We  muft  therefore  fuppofe  that  Joinville  had  recited  thefe  precepts  from 
one  of  the  copies  that  were  abroad  at  that  time  ;  and  of  thefe  copies,  befide 
thofe  of  Joinville  and  Antoine  Loyfel,  I  have  difcovered  two  others  in  the 

*  See  p.  10  note  * 

+  Guillaume  Guiart  compofed  likewife  a  hiftory  of  France  in  verfe,  entitled  *  La  Branche  aux 
fieaulx  Lignages.'  It  begins  in  1165,  and  ends  1306.  .  ..  , 
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two  manufcript  lives  of  St  Louis  that  are  in  the  royal  library.  I  have  already 
noticed  one  of  them,  and  I  £hall  foon  fpeak  more  fully  of  the  other.  The 
manufcript  of  Loyfel  is  conformable  to  thofe  in  the  library,  one  of  which  is 
certainly  but  little  pofterior  to  the  death  of  St  Louis,  and  the  other  was 
written  a  fhort  time  prior  to  1320.  The  whole  difference  to  be  remarked 
among  thefe  manufcripts  arifes  folely  from  the  diverfity  of  dialects  ufed  in 
the  countries  where  they  were  copied.  The  two  manufcripts  in  the  library 
feem  to  have  been  written  at  Paris,  and  that  of  Loyfel  in  Picardy.  But 
although  in  thefe  precepts,  fuch  as  Joinville  relates  them,  the  fame  plan  and 
order  be  obferved,  the  language  is  totally  different,  and  is  the  fame  that 
runs  through  the  whole  work  of  Joinville.  Menard,  who  had  copied  the 
manufcript  of  Loyfel,  ought  to  have  concluded  that  the  original  language 
of  Joinville  had  been  retouched  by  the  perfon  who  had  written  the  manufcript 
found  at  Laval,  and  from  which  he  publifhed  his  edition. 

It  would  now  be  difficult  to  determine  when  this  alteration  of  ftyle  took 
place,  becaufe  Menard  has  negledted  to  mark  nearly  the  age  of  his  manufcript. 
It  could  not,  however,  have  happened  until  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  We  have  no  author  of  the  fourteenth  century  whofe  ftyle  has  not 
more  of  antiquity  in  it  ;  and,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth,  I  find 
that  the  language  in  the  life  of  Louis  III.  duke  of  Bourbon,  written  in  1429 
by  Jean  d’Oronville,  is  fomewhat  older  than  that  of  the  Joinville  by  Menard. 
I  am  not  afraid  to  advance  that  the  chronicles  of  Enguerrand  de  Monftrelet, 
and  the  memoirs  of  Olivier  de  la  Marche,  do  not  appear  more  modern.  The 
interpolator  of  Joinville  may  have  been  contemporary  with  thefe  authors, 
and  a  hand  ftill  more  recent  may  have  made  new  additions,  fince  faèfs  are 
found  in  it  that  were  unknown  until  the  firft  years  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 

I  fhall  not  fail  to  point  them  out  at  the  end  of  this  diflertation. 

It  has  perhaps  been  always  the  confequence  of  altering  the  ftyle  of  an 
author,  that  fimilar  liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  body  of  the  work. 
The  firft  interpolators  of  Joinville,  therefore,  have  not  failed  lo  infert  from 
their  own  head  many  phrafes  and  words,  with  a  view  to  make  their  author 
more  intelligible  to  the  readers  of  their  time.  I  will  give  fome  inftances  of 
this.  Joinville  is  made  to  fay,  ‘  Car  de  coutume  après  ce  que  les  fires  de 
Néelles,  et  le  bon  feigneur  de  Soiffons,  moy  et  autres  de  fes  prouches,  avions 
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été  à  la  meflè,  il  falloir  que  nous  affiliions  oir  les  pletz  de  la  porte,  que 
maintenant  on  appelle.  Les  Requêtes  du  Palais  à  Paris.’  It  is  clear,  that 
thefe  lad  words  are  not  Joinville’s  ;  for,  in  the  fird  place,  4  Les  Requêtes  du 
Palais’  were  not,  properly  fpeaking,  fucceeded  by  4  Les  Plaids  de  la  Porte,’ 
but  by  4  Les  Requêtes  de  l’Hôtel  in  the  fécond  place,  the  mod  ancient 
ordinances,  in  which  mention  is  made  either  of  the  requêtes  du  palais,  or 
of  the  hôtel,  are  of  the  reign  of  Philippe  de  Valois,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
book  of  Miraulmont  on  jurifdidlions  exercifed  within  the  circuit  of  the 
palace.  Joinville  could  not  therefore  have  fpoken  of  them,  and  we  may 
be  allured  that  this  explanation  is  the  work  of  fome  interpolator. 

In  another  part,  where  Joinville  fpeaks  of  thofe  lords  who  were  defirous, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  St  Louis  to  deprive  queen  Blanche  of  the 
regency,  we  read  as  follows,  in  the  editions  of  Menard  and  Du  Cange  : 

4  Ils  firent  du  comte  de  Boulogne,  qui  edoit  oncle  du  roy  darreinérement 
trefpaffé  fon  pere,  leur  cheivetaine,  et  le  tenoient  comme  pour  leur  feigneur 
et  maître.’  Thefe  words  feem  to  fignify  that  the  count  de  Boulogne  was 
uncle  to  the  king  lately  deceafed,  father  to  St  Louis.  Such  a  midake  mud 
not  be  imputed  to  Joinville,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  that  Philippe  of 
France,  count  of  Boulogne,  was  fon  to  Philippe  Augude,  confequently- 
brother  to  Louis  VIII.  and  uncle  to  St  Louis.  We  may  therefore  be 
certain  that  the  words  4  darreinérement  trefpaffé  Jon  pere ,  are  an  addition  of 
an  interpolator  ;  and  we  may  the  more  positively  affirm  this,  as  they  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  manufeript  of  king  René  :  the  edition  of  Poitiers  calling 
the  count  of  Boulogne  funply  uncle  to  the  king* 

But  all  thefe  changes  and  alterations  in  the  Joinville  of  Menard  will  be 
more  readily  known  if  the  reader  will  take  the  pains  to  collate  the 
ordinance  of  St  Louis  on  the  reformation  of  manners  and  judice,  which 
is  there  cited  with  the  fame  ordinance  publiihed  in  the  great  colleéfion 
of  ordinances  of  our  kings  of  the  third  race,  or  with  the  copy  inserted  in. 
tfie  lecond  manufeript  life  of  St  Louis  that  I  before  ipoke  of. 

This  manufeript  forms  a  fmall  folio  of  feventy  leaves  of  vellum  :  it 
had  belonged  to  the  famous  Bureau  de  la  Riviere,  chamberlain,  and,  in 
feme  meaiure,  fird  minider  to  Charles  V.  The  lord  de  la  Riviere  died  in 
1400  ;  but  as  the  notice  that  informs  us  this  book  had  belonged  to  him, 
feems  written  in  a  much  more  modern  hand  than  that  of  the  body  of  the 


work,  it  muft  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Philippe  de  Valois,  if  it  is 
but  a  copy  :  fhould  it  be  an  original,  it  will  be  prior  to  1298,  becaufe  the 
hiftorian  never  gives  to  St  Louis  the  title  of  Saint,  and  makes  no  mention 
whatever  of  his  canonization,  not  even  when  he  fays  that  the  bones  of  this 
prince  were  put  into  a  ihrine  at  St  Denis,  and  that  they  had  performed  many 
miracles.  This  life  is  confequently  more  ancient  than  that  of  Joinville,  who  did 
not  begin  his  until  after  the  canonization  of  that  monarch,  of  which  he  fpeaks 
more  than  once,  and  is  the  firft  of  the  lives  of  this  king  written  in  French. 
The  author  being  a  contemporary  has  faithfully  tranfcribed  the  ordinance 
of  St  Louis,  fuch  as  he  had  publifhed  it  ;  and  as  it  was  impoffible  for  him 
to  change  the  language,  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  probability  that  he  fhould 
have  altered  its  provifions. 

It  is  equally  improbable  that  Joinville,  writing  a  few  years  after,  fhould 
have  made  any  changes  in  it  ;  and  yet,  in  the  fame  ordinance  as  it  ftands 
in  the  Joinville  of  Menard,  not  only  the  language  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  manufcript,  but  alfo  the  feveral  claufes  that  are  in  it  are  mixed  and 
confounded  with  each  other  :  many  are  totally  fuppreffed,  and,  befide  this, 
we  find  in  it  mention  made  of  things  that  were  unknown  until  a  long  time 
after  the  age  of  Joinville.  I  will  give  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this.  It  is 
faid  in  the  fécond  article  of  this  ordinance,  4  Li  bailli  et  li  official  deffus 
nommés  jureront  que  ilz  garderont  loyaument  nos  rentes  et  nos  droiz,  ne  ne 
fouffèrront  qu’  ilz  faichent  qu’  il  nous  foit  fouftrait,  ofté  ne  amenuifié.’  It 
is  thus  in  the  edition  of  M.  de  Lauriére,  and  in  the  manufcript  life  of  Saint 
Louis. 

In  the  editions  of  Menard  and  Du  Cange  this  fame  article  is  as  follows  : 

4  Nos  threforiers,  receveurs,  prevotz,  auditeurs  de  comptes,  et  autres 
officiers  et  entre  metteurs  de  nos  finances,  jureront  que  bien  et  loïaument  ils 
garderont  nos  rentes  et  domaines  aveques  toutz  et  chacuns  nos  droitz,  libertéz 
et  prééminences,  fans  leflèr  ni  fouffrir  en  eftre  rien  fouftrait,  oufté,  ni 
amenuifié.’  We  cannot  but  be  furprifêd  to  fee  in  this  fort  of  paraphrafe, 
that  an  ordinance  of  St  Louis  fhould  mention  auditors  of  accounts.  Their 
origin  is  well  known  :  they  were  at  firft  fimply  called  clerks,  becaufe  they 
ferved  as  clerks  to  the  mafters  of  accounts.  An  ediét  of  Francis  I.  dated 
1520,  on  the  creation  of  feveral  new  offices  in  the  chamber  of  accounts. 


gave  them  the  title  of  clerks  and  auditors,  and,  in  courfe  of  time,  they  were 
called  auditors  of  accounts,  as  Miraulmont  has  juftly  obferved.  Here,  then,, 
is  an  interpolation  clearly  proved,  and  made  at  a  time  very  near  to  that 
when  the  firft  edition  of  Joinville  was  printed.  It  muft  thence  reluit,  either 
that  the  manufcript  of  Menard  was  not  one  hundred  years  old  when  found 
at  Laval,  or  that  after  one  hundred  years  had  elapfed,  fome  one  through 
whofe  hands  it  paffed  had  made  in  it  interlineary  additions,  which  Menard 
has  improperly  miftaken  for  the  text. 

The  interpolator,  fometimes  by  paraphrafing  or  abridging  the  provifions 
of  the  ordinance,  has  fo  blundered  in  parts  of  it,  that  he  makes  it  declare 
precifely  the  contrary  to  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  legiflator.  He 
confines  to  bailiffs,  provofts,  judges,  and  other  officers,  the  injunctions 
againfl  blafphemy,  fwearing,  playing  at  dice,  frequenting  taverns,  or 
houfes  of  ill  fame,  whereas  the  article  x.  of  the  ordinance  extends  thefe 
injunctions  to  all  the  king’s  fubjeCts  generally.  By  the  xvth  article  all 
bailiffs  and  judges  are  forbidden  to  marry  their  fons  and  daughters  within 
their  jurifdiCtions  ;  but  in  the  Joinville  of  Menard  it  is  precifely  the  contrary,, 
for  there  they  are  forbidden  to  marry  their  children  out  of  their  juridictions. 

I  believe  I  have  faid  enough  to  fhow  that  the  text  of  Joinville  has  been 
much  interpolated  ;  for  affuredly  he  could  never  fpeak  of  offices  that  were, 
created  after  his  death,  and  he  was  not  fo  illiterate  as  to  conftrue  in  a 
wrong  fenfe  the  ordinances  of  St  Louis,  efpecially  as  he  had  been  fo  often, 
employed  by  this  prince  to  diftribute  juft  ice. 

I  have  now  proved,  if  I  be  not  miftaken,  firft,  that  the  life  of  St  Louis, 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  lord  de  Joinville,  is  not  a  fuppofititious  work, 
but  is  truly  his  whofe  name  it  bears,  and  that  manufcript  copies  of  it  have 
been  known  for  more  than  three  centuries.  Secondly,  I  have  alfo  fhewn 
that  the  firft  printed  edition  had  been  interpolated  by  the  editor,  and  that 
the  fécond  edition  had  been  edited  from  a  manufcript  which  in  former, 
times  had  undergone  the  fame  alterations,  although  thefe  alterations  were 
unnoticed  by  the  editor.  In  difcuffing  thefe  two  articles,  I  have  deftroyed 
the  objections  to  the  age  at  which  Joinville  was  fuppofed  to  have  written 
this  hiftory,  and  againft  the  difference  of  ftyle  of  the  authors  of  the  age  of. 
St  Louis  and  that  of  the  two  editions  of  Joinville.  It  muft  then  follow, 
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that  whatever  may  be  found  in  this  life  of  St  Louis  contrary  to  the  truths 
of  which  Joinville  could  not  be  ignorant,  ought  to  be  folely  placed  to  the' 
account  of  the  interpolators,  fmce  the  authenticity  of  the  work  has  been 
otherwife  fo  ftrongly  proved.  It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  give  fome 
account  of  thofe  paffages  that  have  caufed  fo  much  trouble  to  the  celebrated 
critic  whom  I  am  refuting,  and  the  folution  will  not  be  difficult  by  keeping 
to  the  principles  I  have  laid  down. 

Joinville,  it  is  faid,  dedicated  his  work,  ‘  à  très  noble  et  très  puiflant  roy 
Loys,  fils  de  très  digne  et  très  fainte  mémoire  le  roy  St  Loys,  par  la  grace 
de  Dieu,  roy  de  France,  de  Navarre,  de  Champagne  et  de  Brie,  comte 
palatin  ;’  and  he  thus  addrefles  him  in  the  body  of  the  dedication, — 4  Très 
noble  et  puiflant  feigneur,  vous  plaife  fçavoir  que  feue  ma  très  excellente 
dame  votre  mere,  que  Dieu  abfoille  !  pour  la  grant  amour  qu’  elle  avoit  à  moy, 
auffi  qu’  elle  fa  voit  bien  que  très  loyalement  j’  avoye  amé  et  fervi  le  dit 

feigneur  roy  St  Loys  fon  bon  efpoux . me  requift  que  .  .  .  .  je  fifiè 

faire  et  efcrire  un  livret  et  traité  des  très  dignes  et  très  faints  faits  et  dits,, 

du  dit  feigneur  roy  St  Loys .  Et  parce  que  à  vous  qui  êtes 

l’ainé.  fils  et  hoir,  et  qui  avés  fuccedé  au  royaume  après  le  dit  feigneur  roy 
St  Loys,  vofire  dit  pere,  envoyé  le  livret,  comme  cognoiflant  que  à  nul  autre, 
vif  plus  que  à  vous  n’appartient  de  l’avoir.’ 

How  could  it  have  been  poffible  for  Joinville  to  have  given  the  name  off 
Louis  to  the  eldeft  fon  and  immediate  fucceflor  of  St  Louis,  when  he  mud 
have  known  that  this  prince  was  named  Philippe  ?  If  it  fhall  be  faid,  that 
it  was  a  fault  of  the  copyift,  and  that  Joinville  had  written  Philippe  inftead 
of  Louis,  as  we  read  in  the  firft  edition  ;  we  alk,  how  could  Joinville  have 
given  to  Philippe  le  hardy,  the  titles  of  king  of  Navarre  and  count  of 
Champagne  and  Brie  ?  how  could  he  have  fuppofed  that  his  mother  was  . 
dead,  fince  that  princefs  did  not  die  till  a  year  after  the  deceafe  of  her  fon  ? 
Such  are  the  ftrongpftobjeétions  that  can  be  made  againft  the  authenticity  of* 
Joinville.  M.  du  Cange  had  before  obferved  them,  and  had  feen  no  other 
means  to  obviate  them  than  by  faying,  that  the  name  of  Louis  had  flipped  - 
into  the  addrels  of  the  dedication  inftead  of  Philippe,  and  that  it  was  to 
Philippe  le  bel  that  Joinville  had  dedicated  his  work;  and  that,  for  the 
expreffion  father  and  mother ,  we  muft  read  grandfather  and  grandmother. . 


1  cannot  think  that  M.  du  Cange  was  fatisfxed  with  this  explanation  : 
1  own,  that  for  my  part  I  ihould  not  have  been  contented  with  it  ;  for,  in 
the  firfl:  place,  the  names  of  Philippe  and  Louis  are  not  fo  much  alike  that 
a  copyift  could  miftake  the  one  for  the  other  :  befide,  the  name  of  Louis  is 
not  only  found  in  the  manul'cript  of  Menard,  but  alfo  in  the  manufcript  of 
Laflèré.  Secondly,  M.  du  Cange  has  not  produced  any  inftance  from 
authors  contemporary  with  Joinville,  where  the  names  of  pere  and  mere 
were  ufed  for  ayeul  and  ayeule.  Thirdly,  if  it  were  queen  Margaret  of 
Provence  who  entreated  Joinville  to  write  the  life  of  St  Louis,  this  princefs 
was  dead  in  1285,  and,  Joinville  not  beginning  his  work  before  1 305,  we  fhall 
be  forced  to  fuppofe,  againfl:  ail  probability,-  that  Joinville  did  not  attempt 
to  execute  the  orders  of  the  queen  till  twenty  years  after  her  death, 

My  opinion  is,  that  in  fadl  Joinville  did  dedicate  this  life  to  Louis  Hutin, 
who  in  right  of  his  mother,  Jeanne  of  Champagne,  was  king  of  Navarre, 
and  count  of  Champagne  and  Brie  ;  that  he  undertook  this  work  at  the 
requeft  of  queen  Jeanne  and  not  queen  Margaret,  and  that  the  expreflions 
by  which  he  feems  to  fignify  that  the  prince  to  whom  he  addreffes  his  book 
was  the  fon  and  immediate  fucceflbr  to  St  Louis,  are  the  additions  of  an 
ignorant  interpolator. 

When  it  is  proved  that  a  work  has  been  retouched  and  altered,  we  have 
good  reafon  to  maintain  that  every  thing  contained  in  it  that  is  contrary  to 
fa6ts  of  public  notoriety,  and  of  which  the  true  author  could  not  have  been 
ignorant,  can  be  only  the  work  of  thofe  who  have  altered  the  text,  or  made 
additions  to  it.  J  fay  more,  that  we  have  grounds  for  averting  this,  when 
fuch  expreflions  may  be  retrenched  without  the  continuity  of  the  difeourfe 
fuffering  from  it  :  now  this  is  precifely  the  cafe  refpeéting  the  dedicatory 
epiftle  of  Joinville.  Let  the  following  words  in  the  dedication  be  omitted, 

‘  fils  de  très  digne  et  très  fainte  mémoire  le  roy  St  Loys,’  we  lhall  then  read, 

4  à  très  noble,  très  excellent,  et  très  puiffant  roy  Loys,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu, 
roy  de  France  et  de  Navarre,’  &c.  which  is  perfeélly  correét.  Omit  alfo 
4  fon  bon  efpoux ,’  and  read  only,  4  aufli  qu’  elle  favoit  bien  que  très  loyalement 
j’avoye  amé  et  fervi  ledit  feigneur  roy  St  Loys,’  the  fenfe  lofes  nothing  by 
this  omiflion,  and  truth  gains.  I  fay  the  fame  of  another  paffage,  4  Après 
ledit  feigneur  roy  St  Loys,  voftre  dit  pere,’  which  muft  abfolutely  be  omitted, 
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G  pour  ce  à  vous  très  excellent  et  puiffant  feigneur,  qui  elles  l’ainé  fils  et  hoir,, 
et  qui  avec  fuccedé  au  royaume,  envoyé  le  livret,  comme  cognoiffant  que  à 
nul  autre  vif  plus  que  à  vous  n’appartient  de  l’avoir;’  the  fenfe  remains  the 
fame,  the  difcourfe  is  not  interrupted,  and  every  difficulty  difappears. 

The  additions  made  to  this  dedication  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe 
I  bave  before  noticed  in  the  body  of  the  work  :  they  conflit  of  words,  or 
half  phrales,  which  an  ignorant  copyilt  has  inferted,  thinking  he  Ihould 
make  his  author  better  underltood,  and  the  perfons  he  fpeaks  of  more  fully 
known.  I  cannot  but  offer  one  inltance  in  proof  of  what  I  advance. 
Joinville  fays,  ‘  Et  par  ce  dit  me  remembray-je  une  fois  du  bon  feigneur 
roy,  pere  du  roy  qui  ors  eft,  pour  les  pompes  et  bobans  d’ habillements  et 
cottes  brodées  que  on  fait  touts  les  jours  maintenant  aux  armes,  et  difoie 
audit  roy  de  prefent  que  onques  en  la  voye  d’ oultremer,  où  je  fus  avec  fon 
pere  et  s’  armée,  je  ne  vis  une  feule  cotte  brodée,  ne  la  lelle  de  fon  dit  pere, 
ne  felles  d’  autruy.’  The  king  under  whom  Joinville  wrote,  ‘  A  roy  de 
prefent ,  a  roy  qui  ors  eft ,’  can  be  no  other  than  Philippe  le  bel,  as  I  have 
before  proved,  and  as  Joinville  himfelf  fays  three  pages  further,  ‘  Après  ces 
chofes,  le  bon  roy  (St  Louis)  appella  meffeigneurs,  Philippe  pere  du  roy  qui 
or  ell,  et  auffi  le  roy  Thibaud  lès  filz.’  Now  Joinville  never  attended 
Philippe  le  hardy,  father  to  Philippe  le  bel  into  Paleltine  ;  for  this  prmce 
took  the  crofs  only  once,  when  St  Louis  went  to  befiege  Tunis;  and 
Joinville,  although  he  had  been  invited,  excufed  himlelf  from  attending  the 
king  on  this  expedition.  The  words  de  prefent  are  therefore  an  addition 
improperly  made,  ferving  only  to  throw  confufion  over  the  paffage  :  by 
fuppreffing  them,  we  fhall  perfeélly  underltand  what  the  hiilorian  intended 
to  inform  us  of.  He  lays,  refpecling  the  luxury  which  then  predominated 
in  drefs  and  equipage,  that  he  remembered  the  time  of  the  king,  father  to> 
the  prefent  monarch  on  the  throne,  (that  is,  Philippe  le  hardy,  father  to> 
Philippe  le  bel),  and  that  he  had  told  him,  that  when  he  accompanied 
St  Louis,  his  father,  to  the  holy  land,  there  was  not  in  the  whole  army  a. 
fingle  embroidered  coat  of  arms,  not  one  belonging  to  that  prince.  So 
many  inftances  of  alterations  in  the  text  are  furely  more  than  lufficient  to» 
induce  me  to  believe  that  the-  fame  may  have  happened  in  every  paftàge 
where  I  meet  with  the  fame  difficulties* 


SO 


The  objection,  that  the  titles  given  to  Louis  Hutin  in  the  dedication  are 
£o  different  from  thofe  given  by  Joinville  in  his  letter  to  him  in  the  year 
1315,  ffands  on  very  feeble  ground.  An  old  courtier,  admitted  to  the  moft 
intimate  familiarity  with  his  mailer,  would  have  been  very  cautious  of 
îibufing  it,  by  addreffing  him  in  a  public  work,  in  the  fame  terms  which  his 
kindnefs  permitted  him  to  ufe  in  private. 

It  feems  more  difficult  to  comprehend  how  the  lord  de  Joinville,  after 
remaining  more  than  a  year  in  Egypt,  fliould  have  forgotten  that  the 
overflowing  of  the  Nile  takes  place  in  June,  and  not  in  Auguft,  if  we  had 
not  fuch  glaring  proofs  of  the  changes  interpolators  have  made  in  his 
hiftory.  Lie  had,  doubtlefs,  written  that  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  began 
about  St  Peter’s  day  ;  and  the  ignorant  copyift,  knowing  that  rivers 
generally  overflow  towards  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of 
Odlober,  had  changed  the  name  of  St  Peter  into  that  of  St  Remy. 

There  is  an  inflance  of  a  fimilar  change  of  name  in  the  paflage  where 
one  of  the  lords  attendant  on  St  Louis  told  this  prince,  that  he  had  been 
cheated  of  ten  thoufand  livres,  in  the  payment  of  the  two  hundred  thoufand 
to  the  Saracens,  for  the  ranfom  of  the  count  de  Poitiers.  The  edition  of 
Joinville  by  Menard  attributes  this  information  to  Philippe  de  Montfort  ; 
but  the  confeflbr  to  queen  Margaret,  in  the  firft  of  the  manufeript  lives  of 
St  Louis,  fo  often  quoted,  fays  it  was  Philippe  de  Nemours.  This  author 
had  under  his  eyes  the  depofltions  of  Joinville  before  the  commiffioners  in 
1282,  and,  confequently,  it  muff  have  been  after  Joinville  he  thus  wrote  it. 
The  copyift,  therefore,  of  the  manufeript  of  Menard  muft  have  changed  the 
name  of  Nemor  into  Montford  ;  for  it  is  improbable  that  Joinville  fhould 
Lave  forgotten  the  name  of  him  of  whom  he  was  fpeaking,  flnee  he  had 
been  prefent  when  Philippe  de  Nemours  held  that  converfation  with  the  king, 
and  fince  he  had  even  contributed  to  extricate  him  from  the  difagreeable 
fituation  his  imprudence  had  placed  him  in.  But  fhould  we  even  grant 
that  Joinville’s  memory  had  for  once  failed  him  in  the  courfe  of  his  hiftory, 
would  that  be  fufficient  to  have  it  condemned  as  a  romance  ?  and  can  it  be 
concluded  from  this  fault,  that  he  is  not  the  author  of  a  work  which  tradition 
lias  conftantly  attributed  to  him  ?  and  laft-y,  though  it  may  be  added,  that 
.Joinville  fpeaks  of  Turks  and  Saracens  in  the  recital  of  the  battle  of 
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Maflbura,  and  in  various  other  places,  when  the  Turks  were  not  edablifhed 
in  Egypt  during  his  time  ;  and  that  then  there  were  no  Saracens  in  the 
eafL  The  critic  mud  either  have  been  ignorant,  or  have  concealed  his 
knowledge,  that  the  Turks,  whofe  name  was  well  known  in  the  times  of 
Pomponius  Mela  and  Pliny,  were  fpread  over  all  the  ead  in  the  age  of 
St  Louis  ;  and  that  the  army  of  the  fultan  of  Egypt  was  filled  with 
mameluke  Turks;  that  the  name  of  Turks,  or  Turcoples,  is  often  employed 
by  Philippe  Moufkes  for  Saracens  ;  and  that  our  ancient  french  writers 
Lave  called  for  many  centuries  by  the  name  of  Saracens,  not  only  the 
Mahometans,  but  likewife  all  people  wdio  were  not  Chridians,  and  even  the 
pagans  of  Livonia  and  Pruflia.  If  this  obje<5lion  had  the  fmalled  force, 
Joinville  would  not  be  the  foie  writer  who  might  be  fufpedted  of  being 
fuppofititious  :  the  two  manufcript  lives  of  St  Louis  in  the  national 
library  mud  be  confidered  as  romances  ;  for  they  almod  always  call  the 
enemies  whom  that  prince  had  to  combat  in  Egypt  by  the  name  of  Saracens. 
In  the  fame  rank  mud  be  placed  the  latin  life  of  St  Louis  written  by 
Geoffroy  de  Beaulieu,  his  confeffor:  we  mud  even  confider  the  bull  for  his 
canonization  as  apocryphal,  wherein  the  Mahometans,  againd  whom  he  had 
undertaken  the  croifade,  are  never  called  otherwife  than  Saraceni.  There 
is  no  danger  that  any  perfon  of  a  found  underdanding  will  adopt  principles 
whence  fuch  dangerous  confequences  may  follow. 


VOL.  I. 


ADDITIONS 


TO 

THE  LIFE  OF  SAINT  LOUIS. 

WRITTEN  BY 

THE  LORD  DE  JOINVILLE , 


BY  M.  LE  BARON  DE  LA  BASTIE. 


In  the  diflertation  which  I  read  laft  year  to  the  Academy,  on  the  life  of 
St  Louis  compofed  by  the  lord  de  Joinville,  I  was  not  folely  occupied  in 
deftroying  the  unfounded  fufpicions  which  a  celebrated  critic  had 
endeavoured  to  throw  on  the  authenticity  of  this  hiftory  ;  but  Ï  alfo  wiihed 
to  awaken  the  attention  of  men  of  letters,  in  regard  to  a  piece  fo  intereiting 
to  the  nation.  It  was  from  the  fame  motive  that  I  then  made  an 
enumeration  of  the  manufcripts  of  Joinville  known  in  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  fixteenth  centuries,  flattering  myfelf  that  it  would  not  be 
impoflible  to  recover  fome  of  thefe,  if  pains  were  taken  in  fearching  the 
libraries  in  France,  and  thofe  of  foreign  countries. 

I  had,  above  all,  the  greatefl  hopes  of  fuccefs  among  the  archives  of  the 
caftle  of  Joinville,  which  at  prefent  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  but 
I  was  foon  forced  to  give  them  up.  M.  le  marquis  d’Argenlbn,  who  had 
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been  prefent  when  I  read  my  foregoing  diflertation,  had  the  kindnefs  to 
write  to  the  perfon  who  has  the  care  of  thefe  archives,  and  who  feems  well 
verfed  in  the  knowledge  of  ancient  deeds.  The  anfwer  M.  d’Argcnfon 
received,  and  which  he  communicated  to  me,  after  having  read  it  to  the 
Academy,  was,  that  after  the  moft  exa£t  refearches,  nothing  could  be  found 
relative  to  the  manufeript  of  the  life  of  St  Louis  ;  but  only  many  ancient 
title-deeds  of  the  houfe  of  Joinville,  which  may  one  day  ferve  to  render  the 
genealogy  we  have  of  that  family  more  exaét  and  complete. 

Nearly  at  this  time,  I  thought  I  had  difeovered  in  the  collections  of 
Meilleurs  Dupuy,  which  are  in  the  cabinet  of  M.  le  procureur-general 
du  parlement,  the  title  of  another  manufeript  of  the  life  of  St  Louis,  by 
Joinville,  exiiting  in  the  fixteenth  century.  In  the  4S8th  volume  of  thefe 
collections  is  the  original  catalogue  of  the  books  found  in  the  caltle  of 
Moulins  in  the  Bourbonnois,  the  29th  September  1523,  drawn  up  by  Pierre 
Antoine,  confeiller  au  grand  confeil,  and  commiflioner  deputed  by  the  king 
to  put  his  feal  on  all  the  effects  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  conftable 
of  France.  The  books  thus  catalogued  were  delivered  to  the  king’s 
commiflioner  by  Matthieu  Efpinette,  who  had  the  care  of  the  duke’s 
library,  and  the  catalogue  is  figned  by  both. 

In  running  over  this  catalogue,  I  found  the  work  of  the  lord  de 
Joinville  pointed  out  in  thefe  terms, — 6  Les  Chroniques  de  Monfieur  Sainct 
Lays ,  roy  de  France ,  en  papier  à  la  main.'*  The  name  of  Joinville,  it  is  true, 
is  omitted  in  the  catalogue  ;  but  it  is  not  the  lefs  certain  that  it  is  his  work 
alone  that  it  is  intended  to  denote,  for  of  all  the  lives  of  St  Louis,  whether 
printed  or  manufeript,  that  are  known  to  us,  that  which  the  lord  de  Joinville 
wrote  is  the  only  one  that  has  the  title  of  Chronicles  of  St  Louis.  But 
although  the  manufeript  of  Moulins  augments  the  number  of  thofe  that 
have  been  known  in  former  times,  and  although  it  ftrengthens  the  proof 
I  have  drawn  from  exilting  manuscripts,  that  Joinville  had  in  truth  written 
the  life  of  St  Louis,  neverthelefs  the  catalogue  wherein  it  is  announced  does 
not  afford  us  any  light  which  may  enable  us  to  recover  it  ;  for  the  fate  of 
the  library  of  the  dukes  of  Bourbon  at  Moulins  is  equally  unknown  to  us 
as  that  of  the  collection  of  books  which  the  dukes  of  Guife  had  made  in 
their  caftle  of  Joinville. 
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It  was  referved  for  one  of  the  members  of  the  Academy  to  have  the 
happinefs  of  recovering  and  making  known  the  only  manuicript  which 
perhaps  at  this  day  exifts  of  the  hiftory  of  Joinville. 

M.  de  la  Curne  de  Sainte  Palaye,  in  the  courfe  of  a  journey  undertaken 
from  his  love  of  letters,  had  remembered  when  palling  through  Lucca,  that 
another  learned  man,  on  his  return  from  Italy,  had  fpoken  to  him  of  a 
manufcript  of  Joinville  which  he  thought  he  had  feen  in  the  library  of  the 
fenator  Fiorentini.  On  this  information,  M.  de  Sainte  Palaye  eagerly 
examined  all  the  manufcripts  of  this  library,  and  having  in  fact  difcovered 

this  manufcript  of  Joinville,  took  as  many  notes  of  it  as  his  time  would 

* 

allow  of,  and  has  had  the  kindnefs  to  communicate  them  to  me. 

This  manufcript  is  a  fmall  folio  on  vellum  and  fairly  written,  but  feems 
to  be  only  of  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century.  It  is  in  1'everal  places 
ornamented  with  miniatures,  one  of  which  reprefents  the  king  in  his  bed 
fpeaking  to  the  lord  de  Joinville,  who  is  didtating  to  a  fecretary.  The 
others  reprefent  the  principal  adlions  of  the  life  of  St  Louis,  and  are  headed 
with  titles  fomewhat  like  the  following, — 4  Comment  le  roy  fut  prins, 
comment  il  monta  fur  mer  pour  revenir  en  France,’  &c.  There  are  likewilè 
in  this  book  efcutcheons,  the  firft  and  fourth  quarterings  of  which  are, 
Lorraine,  Bar,  Jerufalem,  &c.  and  in  the  fécond  and  third  France,  with  a 
bend  gules,  charged  with  three  lioncels  argent. 

It  is  certain  that  thefe  are  the  arms  of  the  firft  owner  of  the  book,  and 
the  name  of  this  perfon  is  not  difficult  to  be  dilcovered;  for  it  was  doubtlefs 
Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  daughter  to  Francis  de  Bourbon,  count  de 
Vendôme  by  Adrienne  d’Eftouteville,  his  fécond  wife.  This  princeis  was 
married,  the  9th  June  1513,  to  Claude  de  Lorraine,  firft  duke  of  Guiie. 
Hence  it  follows  that  in  the  efcutcheon  of  her  arms,  lhe  was  mtit.ed  to  bear 
in  the  firft  and  fourth  quarters,  Lorraine,  in  right  of  her  hulband,  and  in  tne 
fécond  and  third  Bourbon- Vendôme,  from  being  of  that  branch  of  the  royal 
family. 

If  my  readers  will  have  the  goodnefs  to  recollect  that  I  faid  in  the  firft 
part  of  this  dilfertation,  that  the  manufcript  of  Joinville,  which  Louis 
LalTeré  had  made  ule  of  in  1541,  had  been  lent  him  by  Antoinette  de 
Bourbon  ducheis  of  Guife,  they  will  be  fully  convinced  it  mull  be  the  fame 
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manufcript  as  that  at  Lucca.  It  would  be  a  weak  objection  to  fay  the 
writing  of  this  manufcript  is  but  of  the  fixteenth  century  ;  and  the  language 
the  fame  as  was  fpoken  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  ; 
for  we  .may  readily  believe  that  when  the  duchefs  of  Guife  found  in  the 
caftle  of  Joinville,  which  belonged  to  her  hufband,  an  original  manufcript 
of  the  life  of  St  Louis,  fhe  wifhed  to  have  a  copy  of  it,  which  would  be 
more  eafily  read,  and  the  meaning  of  the  author  better  underftood.  This  is 
the  more  probable  becaufe  the  book  was  doubly  interefting  to  the  duchefs 
of  Guile  :  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  the  life  of  a  king  from  whom  fhe  was 
defcended  by  the  male  line  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  author  of  this  life  was- 
one  of  the  maternal  anceftors  of  the  duke  her  hufband.. 

Although  the  copyift,  whom  the  duchefs  of  Guife  employed,  has  put  the 
work  of  Joinville  into  a  more  modern  fly  le,  he  has  been  very  far  from 
imitating  the  other  copyifts,  who  have  taken  the  liberty  of  altering  and 
interpolating  the  text  of  thofe  manufcripts  from  which  the  editions  of 
Joinville  have  been  taken,  which  interpolations  I  have  before  detailed.  By 
comparing  fome  of  the  paffages  which  M.  de  St  Palaye  has  copied  from  the 
Lucca  manufcript  with  the  editions  publifhed  by  Antoine  Pierre  and 
Menard,  it  is  clear  that  in  this  manufcript  nothing  has  been  vifibly  added, 
as  in  the  printed  copies  ;  and  hence  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  conclude  that 
the  copyift  of  the  Lucca  manufcript,  feeking  only  to  render  his  author 
intelligible,  has  folely  changed  the  ftyle,  and  has  punctually  followed  as  to 
the  reft  what  was  in  the  manufcript  under  his  eyes,  which  ought  to  make 
this  manufcript  ftill  more  precious. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  that  have  been  made  againft  the 
authenticity  of  the  hiitory  of  St  Louis  by  Joinville,  is  grounded  on  the 
dedicatory  epiftle  addrefled  to  Louis  Hutin,  as  it  is  found  in  the  editions  of 
Menard  and  Du  Cange,  wherein  this  prince  is  called  4  fils  de  très  digne  et 
très  iainète  mémoire  le  roy  St  Loys.’  How  can  it  be  fuppofed,  fay  the 
critics,  that  the  lord  de  Joinville  was  ignorant  that  St  Louis  was  great 
grandfather  to  Louis.  Hutin,  and  not  his  father  ?  To  folve  this  difficulty  I. 
have  maintained,  in  my  anfwer,  that  the  paffage  had  been  interpolated. 
The  Lucca  manufcript  determines  it  in  my  favour;  for  we  only  read  in  that 


copy,  4  A  très  noble  et  très  puiffant  roy  Loys,  fils  de  roy  de  France,  par  îa 
grace  de  Dieu,  roy  de  France  et  de  Navarre,  de  Champagne  et  de  Brie, 
comte  pa’atin,  Jean,  fire  de  Joinville,  fes  fenefchaux  de  Champagne,’  &c. 
In  ail  theiè  expreflions  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  right,  nothing  but  what 
might  have  come  from  the  pen  of  the  lord  de  Joinville. 

There  was  alfo  another  objeètion  made,  namely,  that  Joinville,  in  this 
fame  dedication,  is  reprefented  as  faying  that  he  had  undertaken  at  the 
entreaty  of  the  queen,  mother  to  Louis  Hutin,  to  write  the  life  of  Saint 
Louis  Jon  bon  efpoux;  for  it  was  farther  obferved,  the  queen  Margaret, 
widow  to  St  Louis,  was  grandmother  to  Louis  Hutin,  and  died  nearly 
thirty  years  before  this  prince  mounted  the  throne  :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
queen,  Jeanne  of  Navarre,  who  was  the  mother  of  Louis  Hutin,  could  not 
give  to  St  Louis  the  title  of  Jon  bon  efpoux ,  fince  (he  was  his  grand-daughter 
by  the  mother’s  fide.  I  had  conjectured  that  the  words  Jon  bon  efpoux  were 
the  addition  of  fome  interpolator,  and  my  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the 
Lucca  manufeript. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  dedication,  as  M.  de  St  Palaye  has  copied 
it  from  the  manufeript,  4  Chier  fire,  je  vous  fais  à  favoir  que  madame  la 

roine,  voftre  mere, . me  pria,  que  je  lui  fifiè  faire  un  livre  des  fainétes 

paroles,  et  des  beaux  fais  de  noltre  roy  fainél  Loys.’ 

It  is  immediately  after  thefe  words  that  the  lord  de  Joinville  adds, 
according  to  the  fame  manufeript,  that  he  (hall  divide  his  work  into  two 
parts,  of  which  he  points  out  the  fubjecls  ;  but  in  the  editions  of  Menard 
and  Du  Cange,  this  divifion  is  referved  to  a  fort  of  preface,  which  follows 
the  dedicatory  epiftle.  This  difference  may  give  us  fome  idea  of  the 
licentioufnefs  in  which  the  interpolators  indulged  themfelves  of  altering  the 
text  of  Joinville,  by  adding,  tranfpofing,  or  changing  whole  paffages. 
Hence  my  readers  muft  not  be  furprifed  at  the  boldnefs  of  the  conjectures 
that  I  have  offered  on  other  paffages  which  have  been  vifibly  altered  in  the 
printed  copies. 

The  conclufion  of  thç  dedication  in  the  Lucca  manufeript  is  very 
different  from  that  in  our  editions  ;  for  whereas  we  read  in  the  latter, — 
*  Et  parce  que  à  vous  très  excellent  et  puiffant  feigneur,  qui  elles 
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aifné  filz  et  hoir,  et  qui  avez  fuccédé  au  royaume  après  le  dit  feigneur  roy 
St  Loys,  voftre  pere,  envoyé  le  livret,  comme  cognoiffant  que  à  nul  autre 
vif  plus  que  à  vous  n’appartient  de  l’avoir,  affin  que,’  &c.  we  read,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  manufcript, — ‘  Or  dis-je  à  vous  fire  roy  de  Navarre,  que 

je  promis  à  madame  la  royne,  voftre  mere . .  .  que  je  ferois  ce  livre, 

et  pour  ne  manquer  à  remplir  ma  promeflè,  l’ay  fait  ;  et  pour  ce  que  je  ne 
voi  nul  qui  fi  bien  le  doive  avoir  comme  vous  qui  eftes  fon  hoir,  je  vous 
envoyé  le  ;  pour  ce  que  vous  et  voftre  frere  et  touts  les  autres  qui  l’orront, 
y  puiftènt  prendre  de  bons  exemples,  et  les  exemples  mettre  en  .......  . 

pour  que  Dieu  et  noftre  dame  Paye  en  fon  gré.’ 

It  is  not  ftrange  that  in  reading  the  life  of  St  Louis  in  the  common 
editions,  we  fhould  be  embarrafïèd  to  difcover  how  Joinville  could  have  faid 
to  the  king,  Louis  Hutin,  that  he  was  the  eldeft  fon  to  St  Louis,  and  had 
fucceeded  him  on  the  throne.  I  had  fufpeéled  that  this  phrafe  was  the 
work  of  an  interpolator,  and  the  Lucca  manufcript  completely  clears  away 
any  difficulty  that  might  have  remained  on  this  paffage. 

We  fee  from  this  manufcript,  that  the  lord  de  Joinville  had  faid  to  Louis 
Hutin,  when  he  was  but  king  of  Navarre  (that  is,  during  the  lifetime  of 
Philippe  le  bel),  that  he  had  promifed  the  queen  his  mother  (Jeanne  de 
Navarre)  to  write  the  life  of  St  Louis  ;  that,  although  that  princefs  was 
dead,  he  had  not  failed  to  keep  his  word,  and  that  feeing  no  one  to  whom 
this  work  could  fo  legitimately  belong  as  to  Louis  Hutin,  ion  and  heir  to 
queen  Jeanne,  he  had  fent  it  to  him  that  he  might  profit  from  the  good 
examples  that  St  Louis  had  left.  This  manufcript,  therefore,  plainly  ihews 
the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  interpolators  of  the  work  of  Joinville,  who 
have  carried  it  fo  far  as  to  make  Joinville  fay  that  Louis  Hutin  was  the 
immediate  heir  to  St  Louis,  in  a  paffage  which  Tolely  relates  to  the  queen  of 
Navarre,  and  wherein  the  author  lays  nothing  elle  than  that  he  thinks 
himfeif  obliged  to  fend  the  book  he  had  •compoied  by  order  of  this  queen- 
to  Louis  Hutin,  her  fon  and  heir. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  the  interpolators  have  been  determined  to  give  to 
Louis  Hutin  the  title  of  fon  to  St  Louis,  in  every  part  where  Joinville  has 
occafion  to  name  him.  I  will  mention  another  inftance  of  this,  which  had 
efcaped  me.  The  lord  de  Joinville,  after  having  fpoken  of  the  canonization- 
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of  St  Louis,  relates,  toward  the  end  of  his  book,  that  being  one  day  in  his 
chapel  at  Joinville,  he  fancied  he  faw  the  holy  king  w.th  a  finding 
countenance,  and  that,  having  propofed  to  conduct  him  to  his  houfe  of 
Chevillon,  St  Louis  had  anfwered,  4  Lord  de  Joinville,  on  my  faith  to  you, 
I  will  not  quit  this  place  fo  foon,  fince  1  am  now  here.’  Joinville  then  adds, 
that  for  this  reafon  he  had  caufed  to  be  built  on  the  fpot  a  chapel  in  honour 
to  St  Louis.  He  then  continues,  4  And  thefe  things  I  told  to  my  lord  Louis 
his  fon,  in  order  that,  in  fulfilling  the  will  of  God  and  of  my  lord  St  Louis, 
I  might  pofifefs  fome  portion  of  the  real  body  of  my  lord  St  Louis,’  &c. 

It  is  thus  in  the  two  laft  editions  ;  but  in  the  Lucca  manufcript  it  is, — 
4  And  thefe  things  did  I  relate  to  my  lord  the  king,  Louis,  who  inherits  his 
name  ;  and  I  think  he  will  do  the  will  of  God  and  of  our  holy  king,  if, 
through  his  means,  I  may  obtain  fome  relics  of  the  real  body  of  Saint 
Louis.* 

We  mayjudge  from  this  fample  of  the  exaftnefs  of  the  Lucca  manufcript, 
and  of  the  ufe  it  may  be  of  in  publifhing  a  new  edition  of  Joinville,  free 
from  the  interpolations  that  disfigure  all  the  preceding  ones.  The  grand 
colleélion  of  the  french  hiftorians  now  publifhing  affords  a  good  opportunity 
of  thinking  of  this  new  edition  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  that,  under  a  miniftry 
attentive  to  the  progrefs  of  letters,  the  learned  editors  will  not  have  caufe  to 
complain  of  negle6t  in  furnifhing  them  with  materials  to  enrich  their 
colle6tion  with  fo  important  a  piece  of  hiftory.  They  will  thereby  enjoy  an 
advantage  M.  du  Cange  fighed  for  in  vain  ;  and  lhould  it  be  impoffible  to 
acquire  the  manufcript  itfelf,  there  certainly  would  not  be  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  faithful  copy  of  it,  from  which  may  be  given  a  correéled  text  of 
the  life  of  St  Louis. 

My  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  curious  to  know  how  a  manufcript  of  this 
value  could  have  paffed  from  France  to  Italy,  but  M.  de  St  Falaye  could 
not,  on  this  head,  give  me  any  information.  In  my  own  opinion,  I  imagine 
it  may  have  been  tranfported  among  the  furniture  and  books  of  Charles  de 
Lorraine,  duke  of  Guife,  great- grandfon  to  Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  when, 
in  1630,  this  prince  being  forced  to  quit  the  kingdom,  fixed  his  refidence  at 
Florence.  After  his  death  in  1640,  his  furniture  may  have  been  fold,  and, 
the  manufcript  of  Joinville  would  have  had  the. fame  fate.  It  is  fortunate  for 
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ns,  that  the  frequent  changes  in  private  libraries,  which  have  annihilated  the 
greater  part  of  the  manuferipts  they  contained,  have  not  caufed  the  lofs  of 
this  glib.  It  is  to  be  wifhed,  for  the  fake  of  literature,  that  it  may  now  be 
fecurely  depofited  where  nothing  could  be  feared  from  fimilar  changes. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  hope  to  be  permitted  to  make  fome  obfervations  on 
what  I  have  before  faid  refpeéting  the  liberty  the  copyifts  and  editors  have 
taken  to  alter  the  ftyle  of  Joinville,  and  on  the  manufeript  life  of  St  Louis, 
of  which  I  have  given  fo  long  a  detail.  Some  time  before  Claude  Menard 
publifhed  his  fécond  edition  of  Joinville,  the  learned  had  noticed  the 
alterations  made  in  the  author’s  ftyle.  Antoine  Laval,  in  his  4  Deflèins 
de  Proférions  nobles  et  politiques,’  thus  fpeaks, — 4  Et  fçay  mauvais  gré  à 
ceux  qui  m’  ont  otée  la  vraye  chronique  du  fire  de  Joinville,  chambellan  de 
St  Louis,  et  nous  l’ont  corrigé  en  nôtre  François.  Ses  vieux  termes  l’euflènt 
plus  autorifé,  et  nous  euflènt  montré  comme  on  parloit  an  ce  tans  là.’ 

But  before  Antoine  Laval,  Pafquier,  infinitely  more  learned  than  him 
in  french  antiquities,  had  remarked,  4  that  when  there  was  a  good  book 
compoled  by  our  anceftors,  and  it  was  neceflary  to  tranferibe  it,  the  copyifts 
copied  it,  not  according  to  the  fimple  language  of  the  author,  but  according 
to  their  own.’  Pafquier  proves  this  from  inftances  in  the  romance  of  the 
Rofe,  the  chronicle  of  Ville-hardouin,  and  the  ordinance  of  Saint  Louis 
before  mentioned,  which  he  fays  he  has  feen  diverfified  into  as  many  different 
ftyles  as  poflible.  Thus,  therefore,  as  the  alteration  of  the  language  cannot 
authorife  any  one  to  treat  as  fuppofititious  works  the  ordinance  of  St  Louis, 
the  chronicle  of  Ville-hardouin,  or  the  romance  of  the  Rofe,  neither  can 
the  life  of  St  Louis  by  Joinville  be  confidered  as  a  modern  romance  becaufe 
the  ftyle  has  been  changed. 

With  regard  to  the  manufeript  life  of  St  Louis  wrritten  by  the  confeftor 
to  queen  Margaret,  and  to  her  daughter  Blanche  of  France,  I  have  fhewn 
that  the  pieces  on  which  the  author  grounded  this  life  were  the  judicial 
inquefts  taken  before  the  commiflioners  delegated  by  the  pope  for  the 
canonization  of  this  holy  monarch,  and  that  the  lord  de  Joinville  was 
among  the  witneffes  heard  at  this  inqueft  ;  but  I  forgot  to  add,  that  this 
lord  afterward  mentioned  in  his  hiftory  of  St  Louis,  the  depofitions  he  had 
made  long  before  in  the  prefence  of  the  pope’s  commiflioners.  This  is 
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what  he  fays, — c  Shortly  after,  there  came  to  Paris,  by  orders  from  the  holy 
father  at  Rome,  a  prelate  who  was  archbiihop  of  Rouen,  accompanied  by 
another  bilhop,  and  they  proceeded  to  St  Denis  in  France;  at  which  place 
they  remained  a  confiderable  time  holding  an  inqueft  on  the  life,  aCts  and 
miracles  of  the  good  king,  St  Louis.  They  fummoned  me  to  appear  before 
them,  and  I  there  (laid  two  days,  that  they  might  learn  from  me  all  that 
I  knew  on  the  fubjeCt.  When  they  had  there,  and  every  where  elfe,  made 
fufficient  inquiries  concerning  the  good  king  St  Louis,  they  returned  to 
Rome,  and  carried  the  inqueft  with  them.’ 

The  perfeCl  agreement  which  runs  through  the  hiftory  of  the  lord  de 
Joinville  with  that  written  by  the  confeflor  to  queen  Margaret,  is  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  veracity  of  the  recitals  we  read  in  the  work  of 
the  fenefchal  of  Champagne,  and  very  rarely  are  fo  many  proofs  united  to 
affure  to  an  author  a  work  published  under  his  name. 

My  laft  remark  is,  that  M.  du  Cange,  who  was  unacquainted  with  this 
manufeript  life  of  St  Louis,  has  advanced,  in  his  obfervations  on  Joinville, 
firft,  That  the  delegates  from  the  pope  had  employed  twelve  years  to  make 
their  inqueft  on  the  life  and  miracles  of  St  Louis  ;  fecondly.  That  this 
inqueft  having  commenced  in  the  year  1273,  the  archbiihop  of  Rouen 
muft  have  been  Odon  Rigaud,  and  the  fécond  delegate  the  bilhop  of 
Auxerre  of  the  name  of  Erard.  All  thefe  conjectures  are  equally  falfe, 
for  the  manufeript  life  of  St  Louis  tells  us  that  the  inqueft  commenced  in 
the  month  of  May  1282,  and  that  it  was  terminated  in  March  1283,  not 
continuing  a  complete  year.  We  perceive  in  it  alio,  that  the  archbiihop  of 
Rouen  and  the  bilhop  of  Auxerre  both  bore  the  name  of  William.  The 
miftakes  which  happen  to  fo  learned  a  man  as  M.  du  Cange  ought  to  make 
us  cautious,  not  to  eftabliih  fadls  on  fimple  conjectures. 
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SAINT  LOUIS ,  IX.  OF  THE  NAME ,  KING  OF  FRANCE . 


BY  JOHN  LORD  OF  JOINVILLE,  HIGH  SENESCHAL  OF  CHAMPAGNE, 


To  the  mofi  noble ,  mofi  excellent ,  and  moft  potent  Prince ,  Louis  to  the 
King  Saint  Louis ,  of  mofi  renowned  and  holy  memory ,  £3/  //zc  grace 
of  God ,  King  of  France  and  Navarre ,  and  Count  Palatine  of 
Champagne  and  Brie ,  John  Lord  of  Joinville ,  Senefchal  of  Champagne , 
yènflfc  health ,  wifliing  that ,  at  his  prayer ,  Jefus  may  anoint  him  with 
holy  love. 


May  it  pleafe  you  to  know,  moft  noble  and  potent  lord,  that  my  late 
moft  excellent  lady  your  mother,  whofe  foul  may  God  pardon  !  from  the 
great  affeétion  lhe  bore  me,  and  from  her  knowing  with  how  much  loyalty 
and  love  I  had  ferved  and  attended  the  deceafed  king,  St  Louis,  her  fpoufe, 
in  feveral  countries,  had  moft  earneftly  entreated  me,  that  in  honour  to  God, 
I  would  colledb  and  write  a  fmall  book  or  treatife  of  the  holy  actions  and 
fayings  of  the  above-mentioned  king  St  Louis.  This  I  very  humbly 
promifed  her  to  execute  to  the  beft  of  my  power;  and  becaufe  you,  my 
moft  excellent  and  potent  lord,  are  his  eldeft  fon  and  heir,  and  have 
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fucceeded  to  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  our  late  lord  and  king,  Saint 
Louis,  I  fend  this  book  to  you,  not  knowing  any  one  living  to  whom  it 
can  more  properly  belong,  in  order  that  you  and  all  others  who  may  read 
it,  or  hear  it  read,  may  profit  by  imitating  the  examples  and  deeds  which 
it  contains,  and  may  God  our  Father  and  Creator  be  worfhipped  and 
honoured  by  it. 


FR-EFACE. 

In  the  name  of  the  mod  holy  and  mod  fovereign  Trinity,  the  Father,  Sora 
and  Holy  G  hod,  I  John  lord  of  Joinville,  high  deward  of  Champagne,  do 
indite  (i),  and  caufe  to  be  formed  into  a  book,  the  life  and  molt  pious 
a6ts  and  fayings  of  my  late  lord*  Saint  Louis  king  of  France,  from  what 
I  perfonally  faw  or  heard  during  the  fpace  of  fix  whole  years  that  1  was  in 
his  company,  as  well  in  the  holy  expedition  and  pilgrimage  beyond  lea  as 
fince  our  return  thence.  This  book  will  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
firft  will  fhew  how  the  above-mentioned  king,  St  Louis,  governed  himfelf 
according  to  the  precepts  of  God  and  of  our  holy  mother  the  church,  to 
the  profit  and  advancement  of  his  kingdom. 

The  fécond  part  will  fpeak  of  his  gallant  chivalry  and  deeds  of  arms, 
that  the  one  may  follow  the  other,  to  enlighten  and  exalt  the  underdandings 
of  fuch  as  fhall  read  or  hear  it.  The  contents  of  both  parts  will  ihew 
plainly  that  no  man  of  his  time,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  unto  the 
end  of  it,  ever  lived  a  more  godly  or  confcientious  life  than  he  did. 

It  feems,  however,  to  me,  that  fufficient  reipedf  has  not  been  Ihewn 
him,  inafmuch  as  he  has  not  been  ranked  among  the  martyrs,  for  the 
great  vexations  he  buffered  on  his  pilgrimage  for  the  honour  of  the  Crois 
during  the  fix  years  that  I  attended  him;  for,  as  our  Lord  God  died  for  the 
human  race  on  the  crois,  fo  in  like  manner  died  the  good  king,  St  Louis, 
at  Tunis,  with  the  crois  on  his  bread.  Becauie  nothing  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  ialvation  of  the  foul,  1  fhall  begin  this  firit  part  which  lpeaks  of  his 
righteous  doélrme  and  holy  converlation,  which  is  food  for  the  loul. 
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FIRST  PART. 


i  ms  holy  man,  king  St  Louis,  loved  and  feared  God  during  his  life  above 
all  things,  and,  as  is  very  apparent,  was  in  coniequence  favoured  in  all  his 
works.  As  1  have  before  faid  that  our  God  died  for  his  people,  fo  in  like 
manner  did  Sf  Louis  feveral  times  rifk  his  life  and  incur  the  greateft  dangers 
for  the  people  of  his  realm,  as  fhad  be  touched  on  hereafter. 

The  good  king,  being  once  dangeroufly  ill  at  Fontainebleau,  faid  to  my 
lord  Louis,  his  elded;  Ion  (n)  ;  4  Fair  fon,  1  befeech  thee  to  make  thyfelf 
beloved  by  the  people  of  thy  kingdom  ;  for,  in  truth,  1  fhould  like  better 
that  a  Scotiman  (in),  freih  from  Scotland,  or  from  any  other  didant  and 
unknown  country,  fhould  govern  the  fubjedtsof  my  realm  well  and  loyally, 
than  that  thou  fhoulded  rule  them  wickedly  and  reproachfully.’ 

The  holy  king  loved  truth  fo  much,  that  even  to  the  Saracens  and 
infidels,  although  they  were  his  enemies,  he  wquld  never  lie,  nor  break  his 
word  in  any  thing  he  had  promiled  them,  as  fhall  be  noticed  hereafter. 
With  regard  to  his  food,  he  was  extremely  temperate  ;  for  I  never  in  my 
whole  life  heard  him  exprefs  a  with  for  any  delicacies  in  eating  or  drinking, 
like  to  many  r  ch  men,  but  he  fat  and  took  patiently  whatever  was  let 
before  him. 

In  his  converfation  he  was  remarkably  chade  ;  for  I  never  heard  him,  at 
any  time,  utter  an  indecent  word,  nor  make  ufe  of  the  devil’s  name,  which,, 
however,  is  now  very  commonly  uttered  by  every  one,  but  which  1  firmly 
believe  is  fo  far  from  being  agreeable  to  God,  that  it  is  highly  diipleafing  to. 
him. 

He  mixed  his  wine  with  water,  by  meafure,  according  to  the  ftrengtb 
of  it,  and  what  it  would  bear.  He  once  afked  me,  when  at  C)  prus,  why 
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Î  did  not  mix  water  with  my  wine.  I  anfwered  what  the  phyficians  and 
furgeons  had  told  me,  that  I  had  a  large  head  and  a  cold  ftomach,  which 
would  not  bear  it.  But  the  good  king  replied,  that  they  had  deceived  me, 
and  advifed  me  to  add  water  ;  for  that  if  1  did  not  learn  to  do  fo  when 
young,  and  was  to  attempt  it  in  the  decline  of  life,  the  gout,  and  other 
difcrders,  which  I  might  have  in  my  ftomach,  would  greatly  increafe  ;  or, 
perhaps,  by  drinking  pure  wine,  in  old  age,  I  fhould  frequently  intoxicate 
myfelf  ;  and  that  it  was  a  beaftly  thing  for  an  honourable  man  to  make 
himfelf  drunk. 

My  good  lord  the  king  alked  me  at  another  time,  if  I  ftiould  with  to 
be  honoured  in  this  world,  and  afterward  to  gain  paradife  ;  to  which  I 
anfwered,  that  I  ftiould  wifti  it  were  fo.  4  Then,’  replied  he, 6  be  careful  never 
knowingly  to  do  or  fay  any  thing  difgraceful,  that  ftiould  it  become 
public,  you  may  not  have  to  blufti,  and  be  aihamed  to  fay  1  have  done  this, 
or  I  have  faid  that.’  In  like  manner  he  told  me  never  to  give  the  lie,  or 
contradidt  rudely  whatever  might  be  faid  in  my  preiènce,  unlefs  it  ftiould  be 
finful  or  difgraceful  to  fuffer  it,  for  oftentimes  contradiction  caufes  coarfe 
replies  and  harfti  words,  that  bring  on  quarrels,  which  create  bloodfhed, 
and  are  the  means  of  the  deaths  of  thoufands. 

He  alfo  faid,  that  every  one  ftiould  drefs  and  equip  himfelf  according  to 
his  rank  in  life,  and  his  fortune,  in  order  that  the  prudent  and  elders  of  this 
world  may  not  reproach  him,  by  faying  fuch  a  one  has  done  too  much,  and 
that  the  youth  may  not  remark,  that  fuch  a  one  has  done  too  little,  and 
difhonours  his  ftation  in  fociety.  On  this  fubjedt,  I  remember  once  the 
good  lord  king,  father  to  the  king  now  on  the  throne,  fpeaking  of  the  pomp 
of  drefs,  and  the  embroidered  coats  of  arms  that  are  now  daily  common  in 
the  armies.  I  faid  to  the  prefent  king,  that  when  I  was  in  the  holy  land 
with  his  father,  and  in  his  army,  I  never  faw  one  fingle  embroidered  coat, 
or  ornamented  faddle,  in  the  poffeftion  of  the  king,  his  father,  or  of  any 
other  lord.  He  anfwered,  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  embroidering  his 
arms  ;  and  that  he  had  fome  coats  that  had  coft  him  eight  hundred  livres 
parifis.  I  replied,  that  he  would  have  adted  better  if  he  had  given  them  in 
•charity,  and  had  his  drefs  made  of  good  fendal,  (iv)  lined  and  ftrengthened 
with  his  arms,  like  as  the  king,  his  father,  had  done. 
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The  good  king,  once  calling  me  to  him,  faid  he  wanted  to  talk  with 
me,  on  account  of  the  quicknefs  of  underftanding  he  knew  I  poftefted. 
In  the  prefence  of  feveral,  he  added, — ‘  I  have  called  thefe  two  monks, 
and  before  them  afk  you  this  queftion  refpeéting  God.’  4  Senefchal, 
what  is  God?’  4  Sire,’  replied  I,  4  he  is  fo  fupremely  good,  nothing  can 
exceed  him.’  4  In  truth,’  anfwered  the  king,  6  that  is  well  faid,  for 
your  anfwer  is  written  in  the  little  book  I  have  in  my  hand.  I  will  put 
another  queftion  to  you,  whether  you  had  rather  be  4  mezeau  et  ladre,’  (v) 
or  have  committed,  or  be  about  to  commit,  a  mortal  fin  ?*  But  I,  who 
would  not  tell  a  lie,  replied,  4  that  I  would  rather  have  committed  thirty 
deadly  fins  than  be  a  leper.’ 

When  the  two  friars  were  gone  away,  he  called  me  to  him  alone,  making 
me  fit  at  his  feet,  and  faid, — 4  How  could  you  dare  to  make  the  anfwer  you 
did  to  my  laft  queftion  ?*  When  I  replied,  4  Were  I  to  anfwer  it  again, 
I  fhould  repeat  the  fame  thing,’  he  inftantly  faid, — '4  Ah,  foul  mufart  !  (vi) 
Mufart,  you  are  deceived  ;  for  you  muft  know  there  can  be  no  leprofy  fo 
filthy  as  deadly  fin,  and  the  foul  that  is  guilty  of  fuch  is  like  the  devil  in  hell. 
It  is  very  true,’  he  added,  4  that  when  the  leprous  man  is  dead,  he  is  cured  of 
that  diforder  ;  but  when  the  man  who  has  committed  a  deadly  fin  dies,  he  is 
not  affured  for  certain  that  he  had  fufficiently  repented  of  it  before  his  death 
to  induce  the  goodnefs  of  God  to  pardon  him  :  for  which  caufe,  he  muft 
have  great  fears  left  this  leprofy  of  fin  may  endure  for  a  length  of  time,  even 
fo  long  as  God  may  remain  in  paradife. 

4  I  therefore  entreat  of  you,  firft  for  the  love  of  God,  and  next  fir  the 
affedlion  you  bear  me,  that  you  retain  in  your  heart  what  I  have  faid,  and 
that  you  would  much  rather  prefer  having  your  body  covered  with  the  moft 
filthy  leprofy  than  fuffer  your  foul  to  commit  a  fingle  deadly  fin,  which  is  of 
all  things  the  moft  infamous.* 

He  then  inquired  if  I  wafhed  the  feet  of  the  poor  on  holy  Thurfday. 
On  which  I  faid, — 4  Oh,  for  ftiame  no  ;  and  never  will  I  wafti  the  feet  of 
fuch  fellows.’  4  This  is  in  truth,’  replied  he,  4  very  ill  faid,  for  you  fhould 
never  hold  in  difdain  what  God  did  for  our  inftruction  ;  for  He  who  is 
Lord  and  Mafter  of  the  univerfe,  on  that  fame  day,  holy  Thurfday,  wafhed 
the  feet  of  all  his  apoftles,  telling  them,  that  he  who  was  their  Mafter  had 
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thus  done,  that  they,  in  like  manner,  might  do  the  fame  to  each  other. 
I  therefore  beg  of  you,  out  of  love  to  him  fir  11,  and  then  from  your  regard 
to  me,  that  you  would  accultom  yourfelf  to  do  fo.’ 

Fie  loved  every  one  who,  with  uprightnefs  of  heart,  feared  and  loved 
God  ;  infomuch  that  from  the  great  reputation  he  had  heard  of  my  brother 
fir  Gilles  de  Bruyn  (vu),  who  was  not  a  Frenchman,  for  his  fear  and  love 
of  Cod,  as  was  the  truth,  he  appointed  him  conftable  of  France. 

In  like  manner,  from  the  favourable  report  which  he  had  heard  of  mailer 
Robert  de  Sorbon  (vm)  being  a  courageous  and  difcreet  man,  he  made  him 
one  of  his  perfonal  attendants,  and  permitted  him  to  partake  of  his  table. 
One  time,  as  we  were  fitting  near  each  other,  and  eating  and  drinking  at 
the  king’s  table,  we  converted  together  in  a  low  voice  (ix),  which  the  good 
king  obferving,  reprimanded  us  by  faying, — ‘  You  aél  wrong  thus  to 
whifper  together  :  fpeak  out,  that  your  companions  may  not  fufpeél  you 
are  talking  of  them  to  their  difadvantage,  and  railing  at  them.  When 
eating  in  company  if  you  have  any  things  to  fay  that  are  pleafant  and 
agreeable,  fay  them  aloud,  that  every  one  may  hear  them  :  if  not,  be 
filent.’ 

When  the  good  king  was  in  a  cheerful  mood,  he  frequently  put 

queftions  to  me  in  the  prefence  of  mailer  Robert;  and  once  he  faid, _ 

Senefchal,  now  tell  me  the  reafon  why  a  diicreet  man  is  of  more  worth  than 
a  valiant  man  ?’  Upon  this,  a  noify  difpute  arofe  between  mailer  Robert  and 
me  ;  and  when  we  had  long  argued  the  quellion,  the  good  king  thus  gave 
his  judgment, — 6  Mailer  Robert,  I  lhould  not  only  like  to  have  the  reputat  on 
of  a  difcreet  man,  but  to  be  fo  in  reality,  and  your  other  diltimSFons 
you  may  keep  ;  for  difcretion  is  of  fuch  value,  that  the  very  word  fills  the 
mouth.  On  the  contrary,’  added  the  good  king,  ‘  it  is  moll  wicked  to 
take  the  goods  of  others;  for  the  furrendering  of  them  to  their  rightful 
owners  is  fo  grievous  that  the  pronouncing  of  it  tears  the  palate,  from  the 
number  of  rrr’s  that  are  in  the  word  ;  which  rrr’s  fignify  the  rents  of  the 
devil,  who  daily  draws  to  him  all  thofe  who  wifh  to  give  away  the  chattels 
of  others  they  have  feized  upon(x).  The  devil  does  this  with  much 
fubtilty,  for  he  feduces  the  ufiirers  and  defpoilers,  and  urges  them  to  give 
their  uluries  and  rapines  to  the  church,  in  honour  of  God,  which  they  ought 
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to  redore  to  the  proper  owners,  who  are  well  known  to  them.’  When  thus 
converfing,  he  told  me  to  fay  in  his  name  to  king  Thibaut  his  fon-in-law  (xi), 
that  he  muft  look  well  to  his  actions,  and  not  overcharge  his  foul,  thinking  to 
acquit  himfelf  by  the  large  fums  which  he  gave,  or  ihould  leave  to  the 
monadery  of  father-preachers  in  Provins  ;  for  the  difcreet  man,  as  long  as 
he  lives,  ought  to  a6t  like  to  the  faithful  executor  of  a  will  (xn).  Fird, 
he  ought  to  redore  and  make  amends  for  any  wrongs  or  mifdeeds  done 
to  others  by  the  deceafed;  and  from  the  refidue  of  the  fortune  of  the  dead  he 
fhould  give  alms  to  the  poor,  in  the  name  of  God,  as  the  Scripture  plainly 
fheweth. 

V 

The  holy  king  was,  one  whitfun -holidays,  at  Corbeil,  accompanied 
by  full .  three  hundred  knights,  and  alfo  by  mader  Robert  de  Sorbon  and 
myfelf.  After  dinner  the  king  went  into  the  meadow  above  the  chapel, 
to  fpeak  with  the  earl  of  Brittany  (xm),  father  to  the  prefent  duke, 
whofe  foul  may  God  receive!  when  mader  Robert,  taking  hold  of  my 
mantle,  in  the  prefence  of  the  king  and  the  noble  company,  afked  my 
opinion,  whether  if  the  king  fhould  feat  himfelf  in  this  meadow,  and  I  were 
to  place  myfelf  on  a  bench  above  him,  I  Ihould,  or  fhould  not,  be 
blameable;  to  which  I  anfwered,  ‘  Yes,  mod  certainly.’  4  Why  then,’  added 
he,  4  do  not  you  think  yourfelf  blame-worthy  for  being  more  richly  dreflèd 
than  the  king  ?*  4  Mader  Robert,*  replied  I,  4  faving  the  king’s  honour  and 
yours,  I  am  in  this  refpeét  blamelefs  ;  for  the  drefs  I  wear,  fuch  as  you  fee 
it,  was  left  me  by  my  ancedors,  and  I  have  not  had  it  made  from  my  own 
authority.  It  is  you,  on  the  contrary,  that  deferve  being  reprimanded  ;  for 
you  who  are  defcended  from  bond-men  (xiv),  on  both  fides,  have  quitted 
the  drefs  of  your  ancedors,  and  have  clothed  yourfelf  in  finer  camlet  (xv) 
than  what  the  king  now  wears.’ 

I  then  took  hold  of  his  furcoat  (xvi)  and  compared  it  with  what  the 
king  had  on,  faying,  4  Now  fee,  if  I  did  not  tell  the  truth.’  The  king, 
upon  this,  undertook  the  defence  of  mader  Robert,  and  to  fave  his  honour 
as  much  as  he  could,  declared  the  very  great  humility  he  podefied,  and  how 
kind  he  was  to  every  one. 

After  this  converfation,  the  good  king  called  to  him  my  lord  Philip, 
father  to  the  king  now  on  the  throne,  and  king  Thibaut,  his  fon-in-law, 
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and,  (eating  himfeif  at  the  door  of  his  oratory,  he  put  his  hand  on  the 
ground,  and  faid  to  his  fons,  e  Seat  yourfelves  here  near  me,  that  you  may 
be  out  of  fight.’  4  Ah,  fir,’  replied  they,  4  excufe  us,  if  you  pleafe;  for  itr 
would  not  become  us  to  fit  fo  clofe  to  you.’  The  king,  then  addrefling  me, 
faid,  4  Senefchal,  fit  down  here,’  which  I  did,  and  fo  near  him  that  my 
robe  touched  his.  Having  made  them  fit  down  by  my  fide,  he  faid,  4  You 
have  behaved  very  ill,  being  my  children,  in  not  inftantly  obeying  what  I 
ordered  of  you  ;  and  take  care  that  this  never  happen  again.’  They 
anfwered,  that  they  would  be  cautious  it  fhould  not. 

Then  turning  towards  me,  he  faid,  that  he  had  called  us  to  him  to 
confefs  to  me  that  he  had  been  in  the  wrong  in  taking  the  part  of  mafter 
Robert;  4  but,’  continued  he, 4 1  did  fo  from  feeing  him  fo  much  confounded,, 
that  he  had  need  of  my  afliftance  :  you  muft  not,  however,  think  or  believe 
that  I  did  it  from  the  conviction  of  his  being  in  the  right  ;  for,  as  the 
lenefchal  faid,  every  one  ought  to  drefs  himfeif  decently,  in  order  to  be  more 
beloved  by  his  wife,  and  more  efteemed  by  his  dependants.’  The  wife  man 
fays,  we  ought  to  drefs  ourfelves  in  fuch  manner  that  the  more  obferving 
part  of  mankind  may  not  think  we  clothe  ourfelves  too  grandly,  nor  the. 
younger  part  fay  we  drefs  too  meanly. 

You  lhall  now  hear  a  matter  of  information  which  the  good  king  made  me 
to  underhand.  When  returning  from  Afia  we  were  driven  near  to  the  ifle  of 
Cyprus  byawind  called  Garbun(xvn),  which  is  notone  of  the  principal  winds 
that  rule  the  fea;  and  our  veflel  ftruck  with  fuch  force  on  a  rock  as  frightened 
our  failors,  who,  in  defpair,  tore  their  clothes  and  beards.  The  good  king 
leaped  out  of  his  bed  bare-footed,  with  only  a  gown  on,  and  ran  to  throw 
himfeif  on  his  knees  before  the  holy  facrament  (xvm),  like  one  inftandy 
expeéting  death.  Shortly  after,  the  weather  became  calm.  On  the  morrow 
the  king  called  me  and  faid,  4  Senefchal,  know  that  God  has  ihewn  to  us 
a  part  of  his  great  power  ;  for  one  of  thefe  trifling  winds,  which  fcarcely 
deferves  a  name,  had  almofl:  drowned  the  king  of  France,  his  queen, 
children  and  family  ;  and  St  Anceaune  declares,  they  are  the  menaces  of 
our  Lord,  as  if  God  had  faid,  4  Now  fee  and  Lei  that  if  1  had  willed  it, 
you  would  all  have  been  drowned.’  The  good  king  added,  4  i^ord  God, 
why  dofl:  thou  menace  us  ?  for  the  threat  thou  uttered  is  neither  for  thy 
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honour  nor  profit  ;  and  if  thou  hadft  drowned  us  all,  thou  wouldft  not  have 
been  richer  nor  poorer  :  thy  menaces,  therefore,  mull;  be  intended  for  our 
advantage,  and  not  for  thine,  if  we  be  capable  of  underftanding  and 
knowing  them.  By  thefe  threatenings,’  faid  the  holy  king,  6  we  ought  to 
know,  that  if  we  have  in  us  the  fmalleft  thing  difpleafmg  to  God,  we 
fhould  inffantly  drive  it  from  us;  and,  in  like  manner,  we  lliould  diligently 
perform  every  thing  that  we  fuppofe  would  give  him  pleafure  and 
fatisfadlion.  If  we  thus  a6t,  our  Lord  will  give  us  more  in  this  world  and 
in  the  next  than  we  ourfelves  can  imagine.  But  fhould  we  a6t  otherwife, 
he  will  do  to  us  as  the  mailer  does  to  his  wicked  fervant  ;  for  if  the  wicked 
fervant  will  not  corredt  himfelf,  in  confequence  of  the  menaces  he  receives, 
bis  mailer  punilhes  him  in  his  body,  and  in  his  goods  until  death,  or  farther 
were  it  poflible.  In  fuchwife  will  our  Lord  punifh  the  perverfe  finner  who 
fhall  not  be  reclaimed  by  the  threats  which  he  hears;  and  he  will  be  the 
more  heavily  ftricken  in  body  and  goods.’ 

This  holy  king,  and  good  man,  took  infinite  pains,  as  you  fhall  hear,  to 
make  me  firmly  believe  the  Chriftian  laws  which  God  has  given  us.  He 
faid,  we  fhould  fo  pundtually  believe  every  article  of  the  faith,  that  for  any 
thing  that  may  be  done  againll  us  perfonally,  we  ought  not  to  adt  or  fay 
any  thing  contrary  to  them.  He  added,  that  the  enemy  of  mankind,  the 
devil,  is  fo  fubtle,  that  when  any  perfons  are  near  dying,  he  labours  with 
all  his  power  to  make  them  depart  with  doubts  of  the  articles  of  our  faith  ; 
for  he  knows  well  that  he  cannot  deprive  a  man  of  the  good  works  which 
he  may  have  done  ;  and  that  he  lofes  the  foul  if  the  man  die  in  the  true 
belief  of  the  catholic  faith.  For  this  reafon,  every  one  fhould  be  on  his 
guard,  and  have  fuch  a  Heady  belief,  that  he  may  fay  to  the  enemy  when 
he  comes  to  tempt  him,  ‘  Go  thy  way,  thou  enemy  of  mankind:  thou  lhalt 
never  take  from  me  what  I  fo  firmly  believe,  namely,  the  articles  of  my 
religion,  I  had  rather  that  thou  fhouldeft  cut  off  all  the  members  of  my 
body  ;  for  I  am  determined  to  live  and  die  in  the  faith.’  Whoever  acts 
thus,  conquers  the  enemy  with  the  ftaff  with  which  he  meant  to  flay  him. 

The  good  king,  however,  faid  that  faith  in  God  was  of  fuch  a  nature 
that  we  ought  to  believe  in  it  implicitly,  and  fo  perfectly  as  not  to  depend 
on  hearfay.  He  then  afked  me  if  I  knew  the  name  of  my  father. 
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I  anfwered,  that  his  name  was  Simon.  And  how  do  you  know  that?  laid 
he.  I  replied,  that  I  was  certain  of  it,  and  believed  it  firmly,  becaufe  my 
mother  had  told  it  me  feveral  times.  Then,  added  he,  you  ought  perfedlly 
to  believe  the  articles  of  the  faith  which  the  apoftles  of  our  Lord  have 
teftified  to  you,  as  you  have  heard  the  credo  chaunted  every  Sunday.  He 
told  me  that  a  bilhop  of  Paris,  whofe  Chriftian  name  was  William  (xix), 
informed  him  that  a  very  learned  man  in  facred  theology  once  came  to 
converfe  with,  and  confiait  him  ;  and  that  when  he  firft  opened  his  cafe  he 
wept  mold  bitterly.  The  bifhop  faid  to  him,  4  M after,  do  not  thus  lament 
and  bewail,  for  there  cannot  be  any  finner,  however  enormous,  but  that  God 
has  the  power  to  pardon.’  4  Ah,’  replied  the  learned  man,  4  know,  my 
lord  bilhop,  that  I  cannot  do  any  thing  but  weep  ;  for  I  am  much  afraid 
that,  in  one  point,  I  am  an  unbeliever,  in  not  being  well  allured  with 
refpedt  to  the  holy  facrament  that  is  placed  on  the  altar,  according  to  what 
the  holy  church  teaches  and  commands  to  be  believed.  This  is  what  my 
mind  cannot  receive  ;  and  I  believe,’  added  he,  4  that  it  is  caufed  by  the 
temptation  of  the  enemy.’ 

4  Mafter,’  anfwered  the  bifhop,  4  now  tell  me  when  the  enemy  thus 
tempts  you,  or  leads  you  into  this  error,  is  it  pleafing  to  you  ?’  4  Not  at  all,’ 
faid  he  ;  4  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  dil'gufting,  and  dilpleafes  me  more 
than  I  can  tell  you.’ 

4  Well,  1  alk  you  again,’  faid  the  bifhop,  4  if  ever  you  accepted  of 
money  or  worldly  goods,  to  deny,  with  your  mouth,  the  holy  facrament  on 
the  altar,  or  the  other  facraments  of  the  church  ?’  4  You  may  be  truly 
allured,’  anfwered  the  learned  man,  4  that  I  have  never  accepted  money,  or 
worldly  goods,  for  fuch  purpofes;  and  that  I  would  rather  have  my  limbs  cut 
off',  one  by  one,  while  I  was  alive,  than  in  any  way  to  deny  thele  lacraments. 

The  bilhop  then  remonftrated  with  him  on  the  great  merit  which  he 
gained  in  the  fufferings  of  fuch  temptations,  and  added,  4  You  know, 
mafter,  that  the  king  of  France  is  now  carrying  on  a  war  againft  the  king 
of  England.  You  know,  likewife,  that  the  caftle  fituated  neareft  to  the 
frontiers  of  each  monarch  is  la  Rochelle,  in  Poitou  ;  now  tell  me,  if  the 
good  king  of  France  was  to  nominate  you  governor  or  the  caftle  of  la 
Rochelle,  on  the  frontiers,  and  to  make  me  governor  of  the  caftle  of 
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Montlehery,  which  is  in  the  heart  of  France,  to  whom  would  the  king,  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  feel  hinifelf  moft  obliged,  you  or  me,  for  having 
prevented  the  lofs  of  his  cailles  ?’ 

‘  Certainly,  fir,’  replied  the  learned  men,  6  I  Ihould  fuppofe  it  would  be 
me,  and  for  this  good  reafon,  that  l  had  well  guarded  la  Rochelle,  as  being 
in  a  more  dangerous  fituation.’  ‘  Mailer,’  anfwered  the  bilhop,  ‘  I  aflure 
you  that  my  heart  is  like  the  caille  of  Montlehery  ;  for  I  am  perfedlly 
convinced  of  the  truth  refpedting  the  holy  facrament  difplayed  on  the  altar, 
as  well  as  the  other  facraments,  without  having  the  moll  trifling  doubt  on 
their  fubjedl.  I  mull  however  tell  you,  that  whatever  good-will  God  the 
Creator  bears  me,  becaufe  I  believe  his  commandments  without  doubting,  he 
will  have  double  fatisfaélion  in  you,  for  having  preferved  to  him  your  heart 
in  the  mid  ft  of  perplexity  and  tribulation  ;  and  that  for  no  earthly  good, 
nor  for  any  dillrefs  that  adverfity  might  bring  on  your  body,  you  would 
ever  deny  or  abandon  your  faith  in  his  religion.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  I  fay, 
that  your  Hate  is  more  pleafing  to  him  than  mine  ;  and  I  am  much  rejoiced 
thereat,  and  entreat  that  you  will  keep  it  in  your  remembrance,  for  he  will 
fuccour  you  in  your  dillrefs.’ 

The  learned  man,  on  hearing  thefe  words,  threw  himfelf  on  his  knees 
before  the  bilhop,  and  felt  his  mind  much  at  eafe,  and  was  well  contented 
with  the  bilhop’s  comfortable  advice. 

The  holy  king  related  to  me  (xx)  that  the  Albigeois  once  came  to  the 
count  de  Montfort,  who  was  guarding  that  country  for  the  king,  and  defired 
he  would  come  and  fee  the  body  of  our  Saviour,  which  had  become  flelh 
and  blood  in  the  hands  of  the  officiating  prielt,  to  their  very  great 
allonifhment.  But  the  count  replied,: — ‘  Ye  who  have  doubts  refpedling 
the  faith  may  go  thither  -,  but,  with  regard  to  me,  I  implicitly  believe  every 
thing  refpecSting  the  holy  facrament,  according  to  the  doélrines  of  our  holy 
mother  church.  In  return  for  this  faith,  I  hope  to  receive  a  crown  greater 
than  the  angels,  who  fee  the  Divinity  face  to  face,  which  mull  make  them, 
firm  in  their  belief.’ 

At  another  time,  the  holy  king  told  me,  that  during  a  great  deputation 
at  the  monallery  of  Clugny,  between  the  monks  and  Jews,  an  ancient 
knight  happened  to  be  prelent,  who  requelled  the  abbot  of  the  monallery 
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to  allow  Tiim  to  fay  a  few  words,  which  with  difficulty  was  granted  him. 
The  old  knight,  raifing  himfelf  on  his  crutches,  dctired  the  moil  learned 
clerk  and  the  firft  rabbi  of  the  Jews  to  come  near  him,  which  being  done, 
the  knight  put  the  following  queftion  to  the  rabbi  :  ‘  Do  you  believe  in  the 
Virgin  Mary,  who  bore  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  in  her  womb,  and  then 
in  her  arms,  and  that  file  was  a  virgin  when  delivered,  and  is  now  the  mother 
of  God  ?’  The  Jew  replied,  that  he  did  not  believe  one  word  of  all  this. 
The  knight  faid, — *  Very  ftupidly  haft  thou  anfwered,  and  fool-hardy  art 
thou,  when,  dilbelieving  all  I  have  afked,  thou  haft  entered  the  monaftery 
and  houfe  of  God,  for  which  truly  thou  {halt  now  pay;*  and,  lifting  up  his 
crutch,  he  fmote  the  Jew  fuch  a  blow  on  the  ear  as  felled  him  to  the  ground. 
The  other  Jews,  feeing  their  rabbi  wounded,  fled  away,  and  thus  ended  the 
difputation  between  the  monks  and  the  Jews. 

The  abbot  advanced  to  the  knight,  and  faid,  ‘  Sir  knight,  you  have 
done  a  foolifh  thingv  in  thus  ftriking  the  Jew  but  the  knight  anfwered, — 
*  You  have  committed  a  much  greater  folly,  in  permitting  inch  an  aflèmbly, 
and  fuffering  fuch  a  difputation  of  errors  ;  for  here  are  numbers  of  very- 
good  Chriftians,  who  might  have  gone  away  unbelievers  in  confequence  of 
the  arguments  of  the  Jews.’ 

e  I  therefore  tell  you,*  continued  the  king,  ‘  that  no  one,  however 
learned  or  perfeét  a  theologian  he  may  be,  ought  to  dilpute  with  the  Jews; 
but  the  layman,  whenever  he  hears  the  Chriftian  faith  contemned,  fhouid 
defend  it,  not  only  by  words,  but  with  a  fharp-edged  fword  (xxi),  with 
which  he  fhouid  ftrike  the  fcandalizers  and  difbelievers,  until  it  enter  their 
bodies  as  far  as  the  hilt.’ 

The  king’s  mode  of  living  was  fuch,  that  every  day  he  heard  prayers 
chaunted,  and  a  mafs  of  requiem,  and  then  the  fervice  of  the  day,  according 
to  what  faint  it  was  dedicated  to,  was  fung.  It  was  his  cuftom  to  repofe 
himfelf  daily  on  his  bed  after  dinner,  when  he  repeated  privately,  with 
one  of  his  chaplains,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  every  evening  he  heard 
complines. 

One  day  a  good  cordelier  friar  came  to  the  king,  at  the  caftle  of  Hieres, 
where  we  had  difembarked,  and  addreffed  him,  faying,  that  he  had  read  in 
the  Bible,  and  other  good  books  which  fpoke  of  unbelieving  princes  ;  but 
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that  he  never  found  a  kingdom  of  believers  or  unbelievers  was  ruined  but 
from  want  of  juftice  being  duly  adminiftered.  4  Now,’  continued  the 
cordelier,  ‘  let  the  king,  who  I  perceive  is  going  to  France,  take  care  that  he 
adminifter  ftridt  and  legal  juftice  to  his  people,  in  order  that  our  Lord  may 
fuffer  him  to  enjoy  his  kingdom,  and  that  it  may  remain  in  peace  and 
tranquillity  all  the  days  of  his  life.’ 

It  is  faid  that  this  difcreet  cordelier,  who  thus  lefloned  the  king,  is  buried 
at  Marfeilles,  where  our  Lord,  through  him,  does  many  fair  miracles. 

This  cordelier  would  not  remain  longer  with  the  king  than  one  day,  in 
fpite  of  all  the  entreaties  that  were  made  him.  The  good  king  was  not 
forgetful  of  what  the  friar  had  told  him,  to  govern  his  realm  loyally 
according  to  the  laws  of  God,  but  was  anxious  that  juftice  fhould  be  done 
to  all,  according  to  the  manner  you  fhall  hear. 

It  was  cuftomary  after  the  lord  de  Neeles  (xxii),  the  good  lord  de 
Soiffons  (xxm),  myfelf,  and  others  that  were  about  the  king’s  perfon,  had 
heard  mafs,  for  us  to  go  and  hear  the  pleadings  at  the  gateway,  which  is  now 
called  the  Court  of  Requefts,  in  the  palace  at  Paris.  When  the  good  king 
was  in  the  morning  returned  from  the  church,  he  fent  for  us,  and  inquired 
how  things  had  pafted,  and  if  there  were  any  matters  that  required  his 
decifion.  And  when  we  told  him  that  there  were  fome,  he  fent  for  the 
parties,  and  aiked  them  why  they  would  not  be  contented  with  the  fentence 
of  his  officers,  and  then  inftantiy  made  their  differences  up  to  their 
fatisfa&ion,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  this  godly  king. 

Many  times  have  I  feen  this  holy  faint,  after  having  heard  mafs  in  the 
fummer,  go  and  amufe  himfelf  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes  ;  when,  feating 
himfelf  at  the  foot  of  an  oak,  he  would  make  us  feat  ourfelves  round  about 
him,  and  every  one  who  wifhed  to  fpeak  with  him  came  thither  without 
ceremony,  and  without  hindrance  from  any  ufher  or  others.  He  then 
demanded  aloud  if  there  were  any  who  had  complaints  to  make;  and  when 
there  were  fome,  he  faid,  ‘  My  friends,  be  filent,  and  your  caufes  lhall  be 
difpatched  one  after  another  (xxiv).’  Then,  oftentimes,  he  called  to  him  the 
lord  Peter  de  Fontaines  (xxv)  and  the  lord  Geoffroy  de  Villette  (xxvi),  and 
faid  to  them,  ‘  Difpatch  thefe  caufes;’  and  whenever  he  heard  anything 
that  could  be  amended  in  the  fpeeches  of  thofe  who  pleaded  for  others,  he 
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ofttimes  come  to  the  garden  of  Paris  dreffed  in  a  coat  of  camlet,  a  furcoat 
of  tyretaine  *,  without  fleeves,  and  a  mantle  of  black  fendal,  and  have 
carpets  fpread  for  us  to  fit  round  him,  and  hear  and  difcufs  the  complaints 
of  his  people  with  the  fame  diligence  as  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes. 

I  remember  all  the  prelates  of  France  (xxvii)  once  affembled  at  Paris, 
to  fpeak  with  the  good  St  Louis,  and  to  make  him  a  requed  ;  which 
when  he  heard,  he  went  to  the  palace  to  hear  what  they  had  to  fay.  The 
meeting  being  full,  it  was  the  bidiop  Guy  d’Aufeure  (xxviii),  fon  to  the  lord 
William  de  Melot,  who  addrefled  the  king,  by  the  unanimous  adent  of  the 
other  prelates,  as  follows  :  4  Sire,  know  that  all  thefe  prelates  who  are 
here  affembled  in  your  prefence  indru6t  me  to  tell  you  that  you  are  ruining 
Chridendom,  and  that  it  is' finking  in  your  hands.’ 

The  king,  upon  this,  eroded  himfelf,  and  faid,  4  Bilhop,  inform  me 
how  this  happens,  and  by  what  caufe  ?’  4  Sire,’  anfwered  the  bilhop,  4  it 

is  becaufe  no  notice  is  taken  of  excommunicated  perfons;  for  at  this  moment 
a  man  would  rather  die  in  a  date  of  excommunication  than  be  abfolved,  and 
will  no  way  make  fatisfaétion  to  the  church.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  fire,  that 
they  unanimoufly  call  on  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  in  conformity  to 
your  duty,  that  you  would  be  pleafed  to  command  your  bailliffs,  provods, 
and  other  adminidrators  of  judice,  that  wherever  in  your  realm  they  lhall 
find  any  who  have  been  excommunicated  a  whole  year  and  a  day,  they 
condrain  him  to  be  abfolved,  by  the  feizure  of  his  goods.’ 

The  holy  man  replied,  that  he  would  mod  cheerfully  order  this  to  be 
done  to  every  one  who  fhould  be  found  unjud  towards  the  church,  or 
towards  his  parents.  The  bilhop  faid,  it  only  belonged  to  them  to  be 
acquainted  with  their  own  caufe  of  complaint.  To  this,  the  good  king 
faid,  he  would  not  a6l  otherwife,  and  that  it  would  be  blameable  before 
God,  and  againd  reafon,  to  force  thofe  who  had  been  injured  by  churchmen 
to  abfolve  themfelves  without  being  heard  in  their  own  defence.  And  he 
quoted,  as  an  example,  the  count  of  Brittany,  excommunicated  as  he  was, 


*  Tyretaine,  Tireteine,— a  woollen  fluff  ufed  in  the  prelent  times}  that  took  its  name  from  the 
town  of  Tyre. —  Glojf.  to  Capper onier’s  edition  of  Joinville. 
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having  pleaded  for  feven  years  againft  the  prelates  of  Brittany,  and  at  laid 
brought  the  bufinefs  before  our  holy  father  the  pope,  who  gave  judgment 
againft  them  in  favour  of  the  count.  4  Now,  lhould  I  have  conftrained  the 
count  to  feek  abfolution  inftantly  after  the  expiration  of  the  firft  year,  he 
would  have  been  forced  to  allow  to  thefe  prelates  their  demands  whether  he 
would  or  not,  and  I  fhould,  by  fo  doing,  have  behaved  wickedly  towards 
God  and  towards  the  count  of  Brittany.’ 

After  the  prelates  had  heard  this,  they  were  fatisfied  with  the  favourable 
anfwer  the  king  had  made  them  ;  and  from  that  time  I  have  never  heard 
that  there  was  further  queftion  about  it. 

The  peace  which  St  Louis  made  with  the  king  of  England  (xxix)  was 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  whole  council,  who  faid  to  him, — 4  Sire,  it 
feems  to  us  that  you  are  doing  wrong  to  your  realm  by  giving  up  fo  much 
of  its  territory  to  the  king  of  England,  to  which  he  appears  to  us  not 
to  have  any  right,  fmce  his  father  loft  it  by  a  legal  fentence.  The  king 
replied,  that  he  knew  well  the  king  of  England  had  no  right  to  it  ;  but 
that,  for  a  good  reafon,  he  thought  he  was  bound  to  give  it  to  him,  adding, 
*  We  have  married  two  filters  :  our  children,  therefore,  are  coufins-german, 
and  it  is  fitting  that  there  fhould  be  union  among  us.  It  has  likewife  given 
me  great  pleafure  to  make  peace  with  the  king  of  England,  for  he  is  at 
prefent  my  vaflal,  which  was  not  the  cafe  before.’ 

The  uprightnefs  of  this  good  king  was  very  apparent  in  the  cafe  of  the 
lord  Reginald  de  Trie  (xxx),  who  brought  to  the  holy  man  letters  which 
declared  he  had  given  to  the  heirs  of  the  countefs  of  Boulogne,  lately 
deceafed,  the  county  of  Dammartin,  which  letters  were  disfigured  and  the 
feals  broken  (xxxi).  All  that  remained  of  the  feals  were  one  half  of  the 
legs  of  the  king’s  effigies  and  the  chantel  (xxxn)  on  which  the  royal  feet 
were  placed. 

The  king  fhewed  thefe  letters  to  us  who  were  of  his  council,  to  have 
our  advice  on  the  occafion.  We  were  unanimoufly  of  opinion  that  the 
king  was  not  bounden  to  put  thefe  letters  into  execution,  and  that  the 
perfons  mentioned  in  them  ought  not  to  enjoy  that  county.  The  king 
inftantly  called  to  him  John  Sarrazin  (xxxm)  his  chamberlain,  and  alked 
for  the  letter  which  he  had  commanded  him  to  draw  up.  When  he  had 
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examined  it,  be  looked  at  the  feal,  and  at  the  remains  of  that  on  the  letters 
of  fir  Reginald,  and  then  faid  to  us, — ‘  My  lords,  this  is  the  féal  I  made 
life  of  before  I  went  to  the  holy  land,  and  the  remnant  on  thefe  letters  fo 
much  refembles  the  whole  feal  that  I  dare  not,  without  finning  againft  God 
and  reafon,  retain  the  county  of  Dammartin.*  He  then  called  for  the  lord 
Reginald  de  Trie,  and  faid, — ‘  My  fair  fir,  I  redore  to  you  the  county  which 
you  demand.’ 


♦ 


i  : 
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SECOND  PART. 


Here  begins  the  fécond  part  of  this  prefent  book,  in  which,  as  I  have 
before  faid,  you  fhall  hear  of  grand  feats  of  chivalry. 

In  the  name  of  the  all-powerful  God,  this  good  king,  St  Louis,  as  I  have 
frequently  heard  fay,  was  born  (i)  on  the  fead-day  of  St  Mark  the  apodle 
and  evangelid.  On  this  day,  erodes  were  carried  in  procédions  in  feveral 
parts  of  France,  and  were  called  The  Black  Crodes  (n),  a  fort  of 
fuperftition  among  the  people,  in  commemoration  of  the  great  multitudes 
who  died  as  it  were  crucified  in  the  expeditions  of  their  holy  pilgrimages  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  in  Egypt  and  before  Carthage.  This  caufed  much  grief  and 
moaning  in  this  world,  and  at  prefent  there  is  great  joy  in  paradiie  among 
thofe  who  died  for  the  faith  of  God  in  thefe  devout  pilgrimages. 

He  was  crowned  (hi)  the  fird  Sunday  in  advent,  on  which  Sunday  the 
mafs  begins  with  thefe  words,  4  Ad  te  levavi  animam  meam,’  which  is  as 
much  as  to  fay,  4  Good  Lord  God,  I  have  raifed  my  heart  and  foul  toward 
thee:  I  put  my  truft  in  thee.’  In  thefe  words  the  good  king  had  great 
confidence,  as  refpeéiing  himfelf  perfonally,  for  the  great  charge  he  had  jud 
undertaken.  He  had  the  fulled;  trud  in  God  from  his  infancy  to  his  death  ; 
for  at  the  end  of  his  latter  days,  he  called  upon  God  and  his  faints,  and 
eipecially  on  St  James  and  St  Genevieve  as  his  intercedors.  In  return  he  was 
protected  by  God,  in  regard  to  his  foul,  from  his  earlied  years  to  his  death, 
and  alfo  in  refpebl  to  the  good  dodlrine  he  received  from  his  mother,  who 
taught  him  to  believe  in  God,  and  to  love  and  fear  him,  in  his  youth;  and 
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he  has,  ever  fmce  that  time,  lived  a  virtuous  and  holy  life.  His  mother 
caufed  him  to  be  attended  by  religious  perfons,  who  preached  to  him  the 
word  of  God  on  Sundays  and  feaft-days.  Many  times  has  he  related  that 
his  mother  fhouid  frequently  fay  that  fhe  would  rather  he  was  in  his  grave, 
than  that  he  fhouid  commit  a  mortal  fin. 

It  was  needful  that  God  fhouid  help  him  in  his  youth  ;  for  his  mother 
was  from  Spain,  a  foreign  country,  and  remained  in  France  without  any  of 
her  own  family,  relations  or  friends.  The  barons  of  France  thus  feeing  him 
an  infant,  and  his  mother  a  foreigner,  without  any  fupport  but  from  God, 
made  the  count  of  Boulogne,,  uncle  to  the  king  juft  dead,  their  leader,  and 
confidered  him  as  their  lord  and  mafter.  It  happened,  therefore,  after  the 
coronation  of  this  good  king,  that,  by  way  of  beginning  the  rebellion,  fome 
of  thefe  great  barons  of  France  required  of  the  queen-dowager,  that  fhe 
would  give  them  lands  appertaining  to  the  crown  of  France;  and  becaufc 
file  would  not  confent,  urging,  as  an  excufe,  that  it  was  not  for  her  to 
difmember  the  kingdom  of  France  contrary  to  the  will  of  her  fon,  who  was 
now  crowned  king,  thefe  barons  affembled  at  Corbeil.  The  holy  king  told 
me,  that  when  he  and  his  mother  were  at  Montlehery,  they  dared  not  go 
to  Paris  until  the  inhabitants  came  with  a  large  force  of  men  at  arms  to 
cfcort  them  thither  ;  and  he  added,  that  the  whole  road  from  Montlehery  to 
Paris  was  filled  on  all  fides  with  men  at  arms,  who  befought  the  Lord  that 
he  would  grant  the  king  long  life  and  profperity,  and  that  he  would  defend 
him  againft  all  his  enemies.  And  this  God  did  in  different  places,  and  at 
different  times,  as  you  fhall  hear  in  the  courfe  of  this  hiftory. 

While  the  barons  were  affembled  at  Corbeil,  they  pradtifed  among 
themfelves,  and  refolved,  with  one  accord,  to  raife  up  the  count  of 
Brittany  (iv),  againft  the  king.  They  promifed  him,  in  order  to  adt 
more  treacheroufly  to  the  good  king,  that  they  would  obey  the  royal 
fummons  ;  and  if  the  king  fhouid  fend  them  to  make  war  againft  the  earl 
of  Brittany,  they  would  not  bring  with  them  more  than  two  knights  each, 
that  the  count  might  the  more  eafily  conquer  the  good  king  Louis,  and  his 
mother,  who  was  a  foreigner,  as  you  have  before  heard. 

This  plot  the  barons  put  into  execution,  according  to  the  engagement 
which  they  had  entered  into  with  the  count  of  Brittany  ;  and  I  have  heard 
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many  fay,  that  the  count  would  have  deftroyed  and  fubdued  the  king  and 
his  mother,  if  it  had  not  been  for  God’s  afiiftance,  which  never  failed  him. 
The  count  Thibaut  de  Champagne,  as  it  were  by  divine  permiffion,  put 
himfelf  and  his  forces  in  motion,  to  wait  on  the  good  king  when  he  was  in 
fuch  diftrefs  and  danger.  In  good  truth,  he  fet  off  with  full  three  hundred 
knights,  perfedlly  well  equipped,  and,  through  God’s  grace,  arrived  in  good 
time  ;  for,  by  this  timely  reinforcement  of  the  count  of  Champagne,  the 
count  of  Brittany  was  forced  to  furrender  himfelf  to  the  king,  and  beg  his 
mercy.  The  good  king  had  no  defire  of  revenge;  and,  confidering  the 
victory  he  had  obtained  was  gained  through  the  power  and  will  of  God,  in 
fending  to  him  fo  opportunely  the  count  of  Champagne,  received  the  count 
of  Brittany  into  favour,  and  thenceforward  the  king  travelled  throughout 
his  kingdom  in  fecurity. 

Becaufe  incidents  frequently  happen  that  deferve  mention,  I  (hall  at 
times  leave  the  principal  matter  of  my  hiftory  to  relate  them  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  you  fhall  hear  of  fome  things  neceftary  to  be  related, 
for  the  better  underftanding  the  matters  I  treat  of.  I  will  therefore  advance 
with  truth. 

The  good  count  Henry  le  Large  had,  by  the  countefs  Mary  his  wife, 
who  was  filter  to  the  king  of  France,  and  to  Richard  king  of  England,  two 
fons:  the  elder  was  called  Henry,  and  the  fécond  Thibaut.  Henry  had  put 
on  the  crofs,  and  had  accompanied  king  Philip  and  king  Richard  to  the 
holy  land,  where  thefe  three  befieged  the  city  of  Acre,  and  took  it. 

Immediately  after  the  capture,  king  Philip  returned  to  France,  for 
which  he  was  greatly  blamed.  King  Richard  remained  in  Paleltine,  and 
performed  very  great  feats  of  arms  againft  the  unbelievers  and  Saracens. 
They  were  fo  much  in  dread  of  him,  that,  as  it  is  written  in  the  hiftory  of 
this  expedition  to  the  holy  land,  whenever  faracen  children  cried,  their 
mothers  faid  to  them,  ‘  Be  quiet,  be  quiet:  here  is  king  Richard  (v)  coming 
to  fetch  you  and,  inftantly,  through  the  fear  which  thele  laracen  children 
had  of  the  name  of  king  Richard,  they  became  quiet.  In  like  manner, 
when  the  Saracens  or  Turks  were  riding  in  the  fields,  and  their  horfes 
ftarted  at  a  bulli  or  lliadow,  and  took  fright,  they  faid  to  their  horfea, 
flicking  fpurs  into  their  fides,  4  What,  doft  think  king  Richard  is  there 
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All  this  clearly  proves  that  he  performed  grand  deeds  of  arms  again!!  them, 
to  make  him  fo  much  dreaded. 

This  king  Richard  gained  fo  great  renown  by  his  valour  that  he  gave  to 
count  Henry  (vi)  of  Champagne,  who,  as  I  have  before  faid,  had  remained 
with  him,  the  queen  of  Jerufalem  for  his  wife.  Henry  of  Champagne  had 
by  her  t\\  o  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  was  queen  of  Cyprus,  and  the 
other  was  married  to  nr  Ayrart  de  Brienne  (vu),  from  whom  a  noble 
progeny  defeended,  as  is  apparent  in  France  and  in  Champagne  (vm). 

Of  the  wife  of  my  beforefaid  lord,  fir  Ayrart  de  Brienne,  l  will  not  fay 
more  at  prefent,  but  fpeak  of  the  queen  of  Cyprus  (ix),  becaufe  it  is  right 
to  continue  my  fubjedt  properly,  and  thus  proceed. 

After  the  good  king  had  conquered  the  count  of  Brittany,  through  the 
aid  of  count  Thibaut  de  Champagne,  the  barons  of  France,  indignant 
again!!  count  Thibaut,  agreed  among  themfelves  to  difmherit  him,  as  being 
a  fon  of  the  feccnd  fon  of  Champagne,  and  to  fend  for  the  queen  of  Cyprus. 
This,  however,  did  not  feem  to  them  to  be  for  their  advantage  ;  and  for  this 
reafon,  and  becaufe  fome  of  the  barons  forefeeing  they  could  not  accomplifh 
their  ends,  undertook  to  be  mediators  of  a  peace  between  count  Peter  of 
Brittany  and  count  Thibaut  of  Champagne,  the  matter  was  fo  warmly 
pufhed  forward  that,  for  greater  folidity  of  peace,  count  Thibaut  promiled 
to  efpoufe  the  daughter  of  count  Peter  of  Brittany  (x).  A  day  was  fixed 
on  for  this  ceremony,  when  the  young  lady  was  to  be  conducted  to  an  abbey 
belonging  to  the  preaching  friars  near  Château  Thierry  called  Valierre, 
when  the  count  of  Champagne  was  to  marry  her.  And  thus,  as  1  have 
heard,  the  count  of  Brittany  fet  out  attended  by  the  barons  of  France, 
who  were  almoft  all  his  relations,  to  conduét  the  damfel  to  the  monaitery 
of  Valferre,  and  fent  to  fummon  the  count  of  Champagne,  then  at  Cnâteau 
Thierry,  to  come  and  marry  the  lady,  according  to  his  engagement,  which 
he  was  well  inclined  to  do.  But  fuddenly  there  came  to  him  fir  Geoffroy  de 
la  Chappelle  (xi)  bringing  letters  from  the  king,  the  contents  of  which 
were  as  follows. 

‘  Sir  Thibaut  de  Champagne,  I  have  learnt  that  you  have  entered 
into  engagements  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  count  Peter  of  Brittany. 
£  therefore  fend  to  require  of  you,  that  for  the  fake  of  all  you  love  in 
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France,  you  do  not  perform  them,  i  he  reafon  of  my  defiring  it  is  well 
known  to  you  :  I  have  never  found  any  one  more  willing  to  do  me  evil 
than  the  count  of  Brittany.’ 

When  count  Thibaut  had  read  thefe  letters,  although  he  had  left  Château 
Thierry,  he  inftantly  returned  thither. 

The  count  Peter  of  Brittany  and  the  french  barons,  in  oppofilion  to  the 
king  of  France,  were  waiting  for  the  count  of  Champagne  at  Valferre;  and, 
perceiving  that  he  had  deceived  them,  in  the  ftrft  burft  of  their  rage  againft 
him,  they  fent  for  the  queen  of  Cyprus,  who  lhortly  afterward  joined  them. 

Immediately  on  her  arrrival,  they,  with  one  accord,  having  difcuffed 
the  matter,  fent  each  of  them  to  col  led!  as  many  men  at  arms  as  they 
poflibly  could,  and  refolved  to  make  an  inroad  by  way  of  France,  into  the 
territories  of  count  Thibaut,  even  into  Champagne  and  Brie. 

They  had  a  good  underltanding  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,,  who  had 
for  his  wife  the  daughter  of  Robert  count  de  Dreux  ;  and  who  likewife 
engaged,  on  his  part,  to  enter  the  county  of  Champagne  from  Burgundy. 
A  day  was  appointed  for  their  affembling  all  together  before  the  city  of 
Troyes,  in  order  to  take  it  ;  but  all  this  was  known  to  good  king  Louis, 
who,  in  like  manner,  fummoned  his  men  at  arms  to  accompany  him  to  the 
aid  of  count  Thibaut  de  Champagne. 

The  barons,  in  fadt,  burnt  and  pillaged  the  whole  country  they  marched 
through,  as  did  their  ally  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  When  the  count  of 
Champagne  thus  faw  himlelf  and  his  country  attacked  on  all  fides,  he  burnt 
and  deftroyed  feveral  of  his  towns,  luch  as  Epernay,  Vertus  and  Sezanne,, 
that  his  enemies  might  not  find  them  well  furniihed  with  provifions  and 
flores,  and  turn  them  again!!  him. 

The  citizens  of  T royes,  finding  their  good  mailer  and  lord,  the  count 
of  Champagne,  had  left  their  town,  inftantly  fent  to  Simon  lord  of 
Joinville,  father  to  the  lord  de  Joinville  of  the  prefent  day,  and  whofe  name, 
is  infcribed  in  the  prologue  of  this  book,  to  defire  that  he  would  come 
to  their  afiiftance.  That  good  gentleman  did  fo.  His  people  were' 
immediately  informed  of  the  intelligence  that  had  been  brought  him,  and 
before  day  they  were  in  the  city  of  Troyes,  where,  for  his  part,  he  performed 
fuch  wonders  in  aiding  the  citizens,  that  the  barons  failed  to  take.  it,. 
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The  barons  were  forced  to  march  beyond  the  town,  and  fix  their 
quarters  in  the  meads  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  When  the  king  of 
France  knew  where  they  were  lodged,  he  marched  his  army  fixait  to  combat 
them  ;  which  the  barons  learning,  they  fent  to  entreat  that  he  would 
withdraw  his  army,  for  that  they  were  going  to  fight  the  count  of 
Champagne,  and  the  duke  of  Lorraine  (xii)  and  their  forces,  with  three 
hundred  knights  lefs  than  were  with  the  count  and  the  duke  of  Lorraine. 
But  the  king  replied,  that  they  fhould  no  way  fight  with  his  vaffals  without 
his  being  perfonally  engaged  in  their  defence,  liais  anfwer  threw  the 
barons  into  confufion,  and,  fpeedily  after,  they  fent  again  to  fay,  they 
would  cheerfully  perfuade  the  queen  of  Cyprus  to  offer  terms  of  peace 
to  count  Thibaut  of  Champagne.  The  king’s  anfwer  was,  that  he 
would  not  lifien  to  any  propofals  for  peace,  nor  fuffer  the  count  of 
Champagne  to  do  fo,  until  they  fhould  have  quitted  the  county  of 
Champagne. 

On  hearing  this,  they  inftantly  marched  away,  and  at  one  march 
quartered  themfelves  under  Juilli.  The  king  lodged  at  Ylles,  whence  he 
had  driven  them  ;  and  the  barons  perceiving  the  king  w?as  fo  clofely 
purfuing  them,  they  decamped  from  Juilli,  and  quartered  at  Langres, 
which  is  in  the  county  of  Nevers,  and  attached  to  their  party.  Thus  did 
the  good  king,  St  Louis,  make  up  the  differences  between  the  queen  of 
Cyprus  and  the  count  of  Champagne,  in  fpite  of  the  enterprife  of  the 
barons  ;  and  peace  was  concluded  between  them  (xm)  in  fuch  wife,  that 
the  count  of  Champagne  gave  to  the  queen  of  Cyprus,  for  her  rights  of 
fuccefiion,  two  thoufand  livres  of  landed  annual  revenue  ;  and  the  king 
paid  her,  in  behalf  of  the  count  of  Champagne,  the  fum  of  forty  thoufand 
livres  for  the  reimburfement  of  her  expenfes.  To  repay  thefe  forty 
thoufand  livres  the  count  of  Champagne  fold  to  the  king  (xiv)  the 
following  fiefs  and  lordlhips,  namely,  the  fief  of  the  county  of  Blois;  the 
fief  of  the  county  of  Chartres  ;  the  fief  of  the  county  of  Sancerre  ;  the  fief 
of  the  vifeounty  of  Châteaudun,  Some  faid  that  the  king  held  them  only 
as  a  fecurity  for  the  repayment,  but  that  is  not  the  truth  ;  for  I  put  the 
queftion  to  the  good  king  in  Paleftine,  and  he  told  me  he  held  them  by 
purchafe. 
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The  lands  which  the  count  de  Champagne  gave  to  the  queen  of  Cyprus 
were  part  of  the  prefent  county  of  Brienne  (xv)  and  the  county  of  Joigny, 
becaufe  the  grandmother  of  the  count  de  Brienne  was  daughter  to  the  queen 
of  Cyprus,  and  wife  to  the  great  count,  Walter  de  Brienne.  And  that  you 
may  know  whence  came  the  fiefs  which  the  count  of  Champagne  fold  to 
the  king,  I  fhall  inform  you,  that  the  great  count  Thibaut,  who  is  interred 
at  Laigny,  had  three  fons,  the  eldeft  of  whom  was  named  Henry,  the 
fécond  Thibaut,  and  the  third  Stephen.  Henry  was  afterwards  count  of 
Champagne  and  of  Brie,  and  furnamed  Henry  the  Liberal  ;  for  generous 
and  liberal  was  he  toward  God  and  man.  Toward  God  he  was  apparently 
liberal  (xvi),  by  his  founding  the  church  of  St  Stephen  (xvn)  at  Troyes, 
as  well  as  many  others,  to  each  of  which  he  daily  made  great  gifts,  as  is 
well  known  throughout  Champagne. 

Towards  man  he  was  equally  generous,  as  is  notorious  from  his  conduél 
to  Arthault  of  Nogent  (xviii),  and  in  many  other  inftances,  too  tedious  to 
relate  ;  but  I  muft  mention  that  of  Arthault  of  Nogent.  This  Arthault 
was  a  citizen  in  whom,  for  a  time,  count  Henry  had  the  greateft  confidence; 
and  Arthault  increafed  fo  much  in  riches  that  he  built  the  caftle  of  Nogent. 
Now  it  chanced  that  count  Henry  was  defirous  of  defcending  from  his 
caftle  of  Troyes  to  hear  mafs  at  St  Stephen’s  church  on  Whitfunday  :  on 
the  lower  fteps  of  the  entrance  to  the  church,  he  found  a  poor  knight  on 
his  knees,  who  with  a  loud  voice  cried  out,  4  Sir  count,  I  requeft  of  you,  in 
the  name  of  God,  that  you  would  give  me  wherewith  to  portion  my  two 
daughters  that  are  by  my  fide,  for  I  am  unable  to  do  it.’  Arthault  de 
Nogent,  who  was  behind  the  count,  replied  to  the  knight,  4  Sir  knight,  you 
do  wrong  to  make  fuch  a  requeft  to  my  lord  ;  for  he  has  given  away  fo 
much,  he  is  no  longer  able  to  be  generous.’ 

The  count,  on  hearing  this,  turned  round  to  Arthault  and  faid  4  Sir 
Vilain,  you  do  not  fpeak  truth  when  you  fay  I  have  no  longer  wherewithal 
to  give,  for  I  have  you  in  my  difpofal,  and  I  give  you  to  him.  Here,  fir 
knight,  I  give  this  man  to  you,  and  warrant  him  your  bondfman.’  The 
poor  knight  was  greatly  furprifed,  and  inftantly  feizing  the  citizen  by  his 
hood,  faid  he  would  not  let  him  go  until  he  ftiould  have  ranfomed  himfelf 
handfomely.  Arthault  was  forced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  livres, 
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The  fécond  brother  to  Henry  the  liberal  was  Thibaut  count  de  Blois* 
and  the  third  Stephen  count  de  Sancerre  ;  but  thefe  two  brothers  held  their 
counties  (xix)  and  lordfhips  under  their  elder  brother  Henry  the  liberal, 
and  after  him  under  his  heirs  who  poffefïèd  the  county  of  Champagne, 
until  this  count  Thibaut  fold  them  to  the  king,  St  Louis,  as  has  been 
mentioned. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  more  immediate  fubjedl,  and  fay,  that  fhortly 
after  this  king  Louis  held  a  great  and  open  court  at  Saumur  in  Anjou  (xx), 
which  I  fhall  fpeak  of,  having  been  prefent.  I  can  alfure  you  that  it  was 
the  grandeft  fight  I  ever  witnêlfed,  the  belt  ornamented  and  prepared.  At 
the  king’s  table  were  feated  the  count  de  Poitiers  (xxi),  whom  he  had 
knighted  on  the  lad  St  John’s  day;  the  count  John  de  Dreux  (xxn), 
whom  he  had  lately  knighted  ;  the  count  de  la  Marche  (xxm),  and  the 
count  Peter  of  Brittany. 

At  another  table,  before  that  of  the  king  on  the  fide  where  the  count  de 
Dreux  was  feated,  the  king  of  Navarre  dined.  He  was  mod  richly  dreffed 
in  cloth  of  gold,  in  coat,  mantle,  girdle,  clafp  (xxiv)  and  cap  of  fine  gold, 
to  whom  I  was  the  carver.  The  count  d’Artois  (xxv)  ferved  the  king, 
St  Louis,  and  his  brother,  and  the  count  de  Soiflons  cut  up  the  meat.  Sir 
Ymbert  de  Beljeu  (xxvi),  who  was  afterwards  condable  of  France,  fir 
Honourat  de  Coucy  (xxvn),  and  fir  Archibald  de  Bourbon  (xxviii)  were 
the  guards  of  the  king’s  table  ;  and  there  were  behind  thefe  three  barons, 
full  thirty  of  their  knights  in  cloth  of  filk  to  ferve  under  them.  There 
were  likewife  behind  thefe  knights  a  great  many  ufhers  of  arms,  and  of  the 
apartments  who  bore  the  arms  of  the  count  de  Poitiers  wrorked  on  fendal. 

The  king  was  dreffed  as  magnificently  as  it  was  poflible,  but  it  would 
be  tedious  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  his  habiliments.  I  have  heard 
feveral  perfons  declare,  that  they  never  before  faw  at  any  feafl  fo  many 
furcoats  and  other  drefles  of  cloth  of  gold  as  at  this. 

After  this  feafl,  the  king  conduced  the  count  of  Poitiers  to  that  city, 
to  recover  the  fiefs  and  lordfhips.  It  happened  immediately  after  the  king’s 
arrival  there,  that  the  count  de  la  Marche,  who  had  even  dined  at  the  king’s 
table  at  Saumur,  fecretly  affembled  a  large  body  of  men  at  arms  to  wage  war 
againft  the  king,  until  he  fhould  gain  his  object,  and  kept  himfelf  at  Lufignan 
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near  to  Poitiers.  The  good  king  wifhed  to  have  been  in  Paris,  but  he  was 
forced  to  remain  at  Poitiers  fifteen  days  without  daring  to  venture  beyond 
its  walls.  It  was  faid,  that  the  king  and  the  count  of  Poitiers  had  made  a 
difadvantageous  peace  with  the  count  de  la  Marche.  It  was  necefiary, 
therefore,  for  the  king,  in  order  to  make  up  matters  with  the  count  de  la 
Marche,  to  hold  a  parley  with  him  and  the  dowager  queen  of  England  his 
wife,  mother  to  the  monarch  on  the  throne. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  king  was  returned  from  Poitiers  to  Paris  that 
the  king  of  England  and  the  count  de  la  Marche  united  together  to  make 
war  on  good  St  Louis,  and  to  collect  as  large  a  body  of  men  at  arms  as  they 
could.  They  aflembled  in  Gafcony,  before  the  caftle  of  Taillebourg,  which 
is  fituated  on  a  dangerous  river  called  the  Charente,  near  which  there  was 
only  one  narrow  ftone-bridge  that  could  be  palled  over. 

King  Louis,  on  hearing  this,  marched  an  army  againft  them  towards 
Taillebourg;  and  his  men  no  fooner  faw  the  holt  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
the  caftle  of  Taillebourg  on  their  fide,  than  with  great  peril  they  haltened 
to  crofs  the  bridge,  and  others  palled  over  the  river  in  boats,  and  began  to 
charge  the  Englilh.  Heavy  blows  were  given  on  each  fide,  which  the  good 
king  beholding,  he  with  much  danger  joined  them  :  indeed,  the  rilk  was 
very  confiderable,  for  the  Englilh  were  more  numerous  than  the  French 
who  had  palled  the  river  by  one  hundred  to  one. 

Notwithstanding  this  fuperiority,  when  the  Englifh  found  that  the  king 
of  France  had  eroded  the  river,  they  took  fright,  as  it  feemed  God  willed, 
and  made  for  the  city  of  Saintes,  which  they  entered.  It  happened  in  the 
confufion  that  feveral  of  our  men  entered  that  city  with  them,  and  were 
made  prifoners. 

I  have  heard  from  fome  among  them,  that  during  that  night  there  was 
much  difeord  between  the  king  of  England  and  the  count  de  la  Marche  in 
Saintes  (xxix),  as  they  were  informed  ;  and  that  the  king  of  England  fhould 
tell  the  count  that  he  had  fent  for  him,  under  promife  that  he  would  find 
great  aid  in  France  ;  and  that,  perceiving  the  fallacy  of  his  information,  he 
fhould  return  to  Gafcony,  whence  he  had  come.  The  count  de  la  Marche 
thus  deferted,  and  knowing  that  he  could  not  amend  himfelf  for  the  evil  he 
had  done,  furrendered  himfelf,  his  wife  and  children,  prifoners  to  the  king., 
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who  gained,  on  confenting  to  a  peace,  many  confiderable  territories  from 
the  count  (xxx).  I  know  not  what  quantity  ;  for  I  was  not  prefent  at  the 
treaty,  not  having  then  put  on  the  coat  of  mail  (xxxi)  ;  but  1  have  heard, 
that  with  the  lands  the  king  acquired,  the  count  de  la  Marche  gave  him  an 
acquittance  for  ten  thoufand  livres  parifis,  which  he  was  wont  to  receive 
from  him  annually. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  good  king  was  taken  grievoufly  ill  at  Paris  (xxxn); 
and  fo  bad  was  his  date,  that  I  have  heard  that  one  of  the  ladies  who  nurfed 
him,  thinking  it  was  all  over,  wanted  to  cover  his  face  with  a  cloth,  but 
that  another  lady,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  bed  (fo  God  willed  it,)  would 
not  fuffer  his  face  to  be  covered,  or  buried  as  it  were,  declaring  continually 
that  he  was  alive. 

During  the  converfation  of  thefe  ladies,  our  Lord  worked  upon  him 
and  reftored  to  him  his  fpeech.  The  good  king  defired  them  to  bring  him  a 
crucifix,  which  was  done  ;  and  when  the  good  lady,  his  mother,  heard  that 
he  had  recovered  his  fpeech,  fhe  was  in  the  utmoft  poflible  joy  ;  but  when 
fhe  came  and  faw  that  he  had  put  on  the  crofs  (xxxm)  ihe  was  panic- (truck, 
and  feemed  as  if  lhe  would  rather  have  feen  him  dead. 

In  the  like  manner  as  the  king  had  put  on  the  crofs,  fo  did  Robert 
count  d’Artois,  Alphonfo  count  of  Poitiers,  Charles  count  d’Anjou,  who 
was  afterwards  king  of  Sicily,  all  three  brothers  to  the  king  ;  Hugh  duke 
of  Burgundy  (xxxiv)  ;  William  earl  of  Flanders  (xxxv)  ;  his  brother, 
Guion  de  Flandres,  who  died  fhortly  after  at  Compiegne  ;  the  valiant 
count  Hugh  de  St  Pol  (xxxvi)  ;  his  nephew,  fir  Waiter  (xxxvii),  who 
behaved  molt  gallantly  beyond  fea,  and  would  have  gained  great  renown 
had  longer  life  been  granted  him.  The  count  de  la  Marche,  whom  we 
have  lately  mentioned,  was  alfo  of  the  number  ;  fir  Hugh  le  Brun  and  his 
fon  (xxxvm);  the  count  de  Salebruche;  fir  Gaubert  d’Apremont  (xxxix) 
and  his  brothers,  in  whole  company,  being  my  coulins,  I  John  ue  Joinville 
croffed  the  fea  in  a  fmall  Blip  which  we  hired.  We  were  twenty  knights: 
ten  of  whom  accompanied  me,  and  ten  came  with  my  coulins.  This  event 
took  place  after  Eafter,  in  the  year  of  grace  1248. 

Before  my  departure,  Ï  fummoned  all  my  men  and  vaffals  of  Joinville, 
who  came  to  me  the  vigil  of  Eafter-day,  which  was  the  birth-day  of  my 
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fon,  John  lord  of  Ancarville,  by  my  firft  wife,  lifter  to  the  count  of  Grand 
Pré.  During  that  whole  week  I  was  occupied  in  feafts  and  banquets  with 
my  brother  de  Vaucouleur,  and  all  the  rich  men  (xl)  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  where,  after  eating  and  drinking,  we  amufed  ourfelves  with  fongs, 
and  led  a  joyous  life.  When  Friday  came,  I  addreffed  them  thus  : — 
‘  Gentlemen,  know  that  I  am  about  to  go  to  the  holy  land,  and  it  is 
uncertain  whether  I  may  ever  return  :  fhould  there  be  any  of  you  (xli), 
therefore,  to  whom  I  have  done  wrong,  and  who  thinks  he  has  caule  for 
complaint,  let  him  come  forward  ;  for  I  am  willing  to  make  him  amends,, 
as  I  am  accuftomed  to  do  to  thofe  who  have  complained  of  me  or  of  my 
people.’ 

I  did  this  according  to  the  ufual  manner  of  my  country  and  my  lands 
and  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  awed  by  my  prefence  while  they 
coniulted  together,  1  withdrew,  and  would  only  liften  to  what  they  might 
fay  to  me  without  the  reftraint  of  fear.  I  likewife  adopted  this  meafure 
becaufe  I  was  unwilling  to  carry  with  me  one  fingle  penny  wrongfully;  and 
to  fulfil  any  demands  that  might  be  made,  1  had  mortgaged  (xlii)  to  friends 
a  great  part  of  my  inheritance,  fo  that  there  did  not  remain  at  the  utmofl: 
more  than  twelve  hundred  livres  of  yearly  revenue  from  my  lands  ;  for  my 
lady-mother  was  ftill  living,  who  held  the  beft  of  my  eftate  in  dower. 

1  fet  out,  as  I  before  faid,  with  my  nine  knights,  having  three  banners  ; 
and  I  have  mentioned  the  things  above,  becaufe  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
aid  and  afliftance  of  God,  who  never  forgot  me,  I  fhould  never  have  been 
able  to  fupport  fuch  a  burden  as  1  bore  for  fix  years,  the  time  I  was  on  my 
pilgrimage  in  the  holy  land. 

When  I  was  on  the  point  of  departure,  John  lord  d’Apremont  and  the 
count  de  Salebruche  fent  to  me  to  inquire  if  I  were  willing  to  join  parties,, 
and  embark  together,  for  that  they  were  ready  to  march,  and  their 
company  confifted  of  ten  knights.  I  cheerfully  aiïènted,  and  we  ordered 
a  veftel  to  be  hired  for  us  at  Marfeilles,  which  carried  us,  our  arms  and 
horfes. 

You  muft  know,  that  before  the  king  left  the  realm,  he  fummoned  all  the 
barons  to  Paris,  and  there  made  them  renew  their  fealty  and  homage  (xliii),. 
and  fwear  loyalty  to  his  children,  fhould  any  unfortunate  event  happen  to 
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iiimfelf  during  this  expedition  to  the  holy  land.  He  fummoned  me  alfo  ; 
but  I,  who  was  not  his  fubjecl  (xliv),  would  not  take  the  oath  :  befides,  it 
was  not  my  intention  to  remain  behind. 

When  I  was  nearly  ready  to  fet  out,  I  fent  for  the  abbot  of  Cheminon  (xlv), 
who  was  at  that  time  confidered  as  the  mob  difcreet  man  of  all  the  white 
monks,  to  reconcile  myfelf  with  him.  He  gave  me  my  fcarf  and  bound  it 
on  me,  and  likewife  put  the  pilgrim’s  baff  in  my  hand.  Inbantly  after, 
I  quitted  the  cable  of  Joinville  without  ever  re-entering  it,  until  my  return 
from  beyond  fea.  I  made  pilgrimages  to  all  the  holy  places  in  the 
neighbourhood,  fuch  as  Bliecourt,  St  Urban,  and  others  near  to  Joinville, 
on  foot  without  fhoes,  and  in  my  fhirt.  But  as  I  was  journeying  from 
Bliecourt  to  St  Urban,  I  was  obliged  to  pafs  near  to  the  cable  of  Joinville, 
I  dared  never  turn  my  eyes  that  way  for  fear  of  feeling  too  great  regret,  and 
leb  my  courage  fhould  fail  on  leaving  my  two  fine  children  and  my  fair 
cable  of  Joinville,  which  I  loved  in  my  heart.  Being  fuddenly  called  upon 
by  the  count  de  Salbruche,  my  brother  in  arms  (xlvi),  with  our  knights  and 
attendants,  we  went  to  dine  at  La  Fontaine  Archevêque  before  Dongeux  . 
and  there  the  abbot  of  St  Urban,  to  whom  may  God  ihew  mercy!  gave  to 
me  and  my  knights  very  handfomc  jewels.  We  then  took  our  leave  of  him, 
and  went  brait  to  Auxonne,  where  we  embarked  with  our  armour  on  the 
Soane  for  Lyon  :  our  cavalry  and  war-horfes  were  led  along  its  banks. 
When  we  came  to  Lyon,  we  embarked  on  the  river  Rhone  to  go  to  Arles  le 
Blanc.  I  remember  well  that  on  its  banks  we  faw  the  remains  of  a  cable 
called  La  Roche-gluy,  which  cable  the  king  had  caufed  to  be  demoliihed 
on  account  of  the  lord  of  it,  named  Roger  (xlvii),  having  a  very  ill-famed 
reputation  of  bopping  and  plundering  all  merchants  and  pilgrims  that  palfed 
that  way. 

It  was  the  month  of  Augub  in  this  fame  year  (xlviii)  that  we  embarked 
at  the  rock  of  Marfeilles  (xlix),  and  the  ports  of  the  vefiel  were  opened  to 
allow  the  horfes  we  intended  carrying  with  us  to  enter  (l).  When  we  were  all 
on  board,  the  port  was  calked  and  bopped  up  as  clofe  as  a  large  tun  of  wine, 
becaul'e  when  the  vefièl  was  at  fea,  the  port  was  under  water.  Shortly  after 
the  captain  of  the  blip  cried  out  to  his  people  on  its  prow,  4  Is  your  work 
done  ?  Are  we  ready  ?’  They  replied,  ‘  Yes  :  in  truth,  we  are.’ 
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When  the  priefts  and  clerks  embarked,  the  captain  made  them  mount 
to  the  caftle  of  the  fhip,  and  chaunt  pfalms  in  praife  of  God,  that  he  might 
be  pleafed  to  grant  us  a  profperous  voyage.  They  all,  with  a  loud  voice, 
fang  the  beautiful  hymn  of  4  Veni  Creator,*  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  ;  and  while  they  were  Tinging,  the  mariners  fet  their  fails  in  the  name 
of  God.  Inftantly  after,  a  breeze  of  wind  filled  our  fails,  and  foon  made 
us  lofe  fight  of  land,  fo  that  we  only  faw  fea  and  iky,  and  each  day  we 
were  at  a  farther  di fiance  from  the  places  from  which  we  had  fet  out. 

I  mufl  fay  here,  that  he  is  a  great  fool  who  fhall  put  himfelf  in  fuch 
dangers,  having  wronged  any  one,  or  having  any  mortal  fins  on  his 
confcience  ;  for  when  he  goes  to  fleep  in  the  evening,  he  knows  not  if  in 
the  morning  he  may  not  find  himfelf  under  the  fea. 

I  will  tell  you  the  firft  marvel  that  befel  us  at  lea.  It  was  a  great  round 
mountain  which  we  met  with,  about  vefpers  off  Barbary  :  when  we  had 
palled  it,  we  made  all  the  fail  we  could  the  whole  night,  and  in  the  morning 
we  fuppofed  we  mufl  have  run  fifty  leagues,  or  more,  but  we  found 
ourfelves  again  off  this  large  mountain.  We  were,  of  courfe,  much 
alarmed,  and  continued  to  make  all  the  fail  we  could  that  day  and  the 
following  night,  but  it  was  all  the  fame,  we  ftill  had  the  mountain  near  at 
hand.  We  were  more  aftonilhed  than  ever,  and  thought  we  ran  great  rifk. 
of  our  lives;  for  the  failors  told  us  that  the  Saracens  of  Barbary  would  come 
and  attack  us.  A  very  difcreet  churchman,  called  the  dean  of  Mauru, 
came  forward  and  faid, — 4  Gentlemen,  I  never  remember  any  diflrefs  in  my 
parifh,  either  from  too  much  abundance,  or  for  want  of  rain  or  any  other 
plague,  but  that  God  and  his  mother  delivered  us  from  it,  and  caufed  every 
thing. to  happen  as  it  could  be  wilhed,  when  a  proceffion  had  been  made 
three  times  with  devotion  on  a  Saturday.’  Now  this  day  was  a  Saturday,, 
and  we  inftantly  began  a  proceffion  round  the  mails  of  the  fhip. 

I  remember  well  that  I  was  forced  to  be  fupported  under  my  arms,  becaufe 
I  was  at  the  time  very  fick..  Immediately  afterwards  we  loft  fight  of  this 
mountain,  and  arrived  at  Cyprus  the  third  Saturday  after  we  had  made  our 
proceffion.. 

We  found,  on  our  landing  at  Cyprus  (li),  that  the  good  king,  St  Louis, 
was  already  there,  and  had  laid  in  provifions  in  great  abundance  (lii). 
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You  would  have  taken  his  cellars,  at  a  didance,  for  great  houfes  formed  of 
calks  of  wine,  placed  one  on  the  other,  which  his  purveyors  had  bought 
two  years  before,  and  had  left  in  the  open  fields.  In  like  manner  was  the 
wheat,  barley,  and  other  grain  in  large  heaps,  which,  from  their  immenfe 
fize,  appeared  like  mountains  ;  and  in  truth  many  would  have  fuppofed 
them  fuch  ;  for  the  rains  which  had  battered  their  Tides  had  made  the  corn 
grow,  fo  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  feen  but  green  corn.  When  the  army 
of  the  king  came  to  remove  the  grain,  in  order  to  its  being  fent  to  Egypt, 
and  to  take  off  the  cruft  of  green  corn,  they  found  the  corn  underneath  as 
fine  and  frefh  as  if  it  had  been  juft  threihed. 

The  good  king  was  impatient  to  fet  fail,  fo  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
his  barons,  and  near  relations,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
forces  that  were  daily  expedted,  he  would  have  embarked  alone,  or  with  a 
very  fmall  company. 

While  the  king  remained  in  Cyprus  (lui)  the  great  chain  of  Tartary  (liv) 
fent  him  an  ambaflador,  who  paid  him  many  fine  compliments  ;  among 
others,  the  cham  of  Tartary  fent  him  word  that  he  was  ready  and  at  his 
command  to  aftift  him  in  the  conqueft  of  the  holy  land,  and  to  deliver 
Jerufalem  from  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  and  Pagans.  The  king 
received  this  embafly  with  kindnefs,  and,  in  return,  fent  ambafiadors  (lv) 
to  the  cham  of  Tartary,  who  were  two  years  before  they  returned. 
The  king  of  France  fent  likewife  to  the  cham  a  tent  in  the  form  of 
a  chapel  :  it  was  of  fine  fcarlet  cloth,  very  rich,  and  handfomely  made, 
with  the  intent  to  fee  if  he  could  induce  the  cham  and  his  fubjedts  to 
embrace  our  faith  and  religion  ;  and,  as  a  further  inducement,  he  had 
embroidered  on  the  infide  of  the  tent  the  annunciation  of  the  Virgin, 
mother  of  God,  with  other  myfteries  of  our  faith.  Two  black  monks, 
who  underftood  the  faracen  language,  had  charge  of  this  tent,  and 
to  exhort  the  Tartars,  and  fhew  how  they  ought  to  put  their  belief  in 
God. 

The  two  monks  fhortly  returned,  thinking  to  meet  the  king  at  Acre  ; 
but  he  was  already  in  Cæfarea,  upon  which  they  went  back  to  France.  To 
fay  how  the  other  ambafiadors,  whom  the  king  had  fent  to  the  king  of 
Barbary,  were  received,  would  be  to  tell  of  wonders,  as  I  heard  them  related 
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to  the  king  from  their  own  mouths.  I  have  likewifc  frequently  enquired  of 
them  concerning  their  adventures  ;  but  I  will  not  fay  any  thing  of  th  m  at 
prefent,  for  fear  of  breaking  in  upon  the  principal  matter  which  I  had 
already  begun. 

You  mud  know  that  when  I  quitted  France,  to  join  this  expedition  to 
the  holy  land,  I  did  not  podefs  more  than  twelve  hundred  livres  of  yearly 
revenue,  and  yet  I  took  charge  of  nine  other  knights  and  three  banners.. 
On  my  arrival  at  Cyprus  I  had  but  twelve  fcore  livres  in  gold  and  filver, 
after  paying  the  freight  of  the  fhip,  fo  that  many  of  my  knights  told  me 
they  would  leave  me  if  I  did  not  better  provide  myfelf  with  money.  I  was 
fomewhat  cad  down  in  courage  on  hearing  this,  but  had  ever  my  confidence 
in  God;  and  when  the  good  king  St  Louis  heard  of  my  didrefs,  he  fent 
for  me,  and  retained  me  in  his  fervice,  allowing  me,  like  a  kind  lord,  eight 
hundred  livres  tournois.  I  indantly  returned  thanks  to  God,  for  I  had  now 
more  money  than  I  had  need  of. 

It  is  now  neceffary,  that  I  fpeak  of  the  date  and  power  of  the  princes 
beyond  fea,  and  I  fhall  firft  begin  with  the  fultan  of  Connie  (lvi).  This 
fultan  is  the  mod  powerful  king  of  all  pagan  land,  and  had  a  mod 
marvellous  work  achieved  ;  for  he  had  melted  part  of  his  gold  (lvii),  and 
made  it  into  large  veffels  after  the  manner  of  the  earthen  pots  in  which 
wine  is  preferved  in  thofe  countries,  each  of  which  held  about  a  tun 
of  wine.  He  afterwards  had  thefe  pots  broken,  and  the  pieces  lay  in  one 
of  his  cadles,  which  was  open  for  every  one  to  fee  and  touch  thefe  broken 
maffes  of  gold.  It  was  faid  that  he  had  fix  or  feven  of  thefe  large  golden 
pots.  His  great  riches  were  apparent  in  a  pavilion  which  the  king  of 
Armenia  fent  to  the  king  of  France  when  he  was  at  Cyprus,  for  it  was 
edi mated  at  five  hundred  livres.  The  king  of  Armenia  fent  word,  that  it 
had  been  given  to  him  by  one  of  the  ferrais  of  the  fultan  of  Connie.  Now 
you  mud  know  that  thefe  ferrais  have  the  care  and  management  of  the 
pavilions  of  the  fultan;  and  their  employment  is  to  clean  every  day  the 
apartments  of  his  different  palaces. 

This  king  of  Armenia  (lviii)  was  vaffal  to  the  fultan  of  Connie  ;  and 
went  to  the  grand  charn  of  Tartary  to  complain  that  the  fultan  had  made 
war  upon  him,  and  kept  him  in  vaffalage,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  entreat 
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he  would  fupport  and  fuccour  him.  He  confented  to  become  vaflal  to  the 
cham  of  Tartary,  if  he  would  fupply  him  with  a  large  body  of  men  at  arms 
againft  the  fultan  of  Connie. 

The  cham  of  Tartary  was  willing  to  do  this,  and  fent  him  a  confiderable 
force,  with  which  the  king  of  Armenia  marched  againft  the  fultan,  whofe 
army  was  nearly  equal  to  his  ;  but  the  Armenians  and  Tartars  defeated  the 
troops  of  their  enemy  ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  the  king  of  Armenia  was 
no  longer  vaftàl  nor  fubjedt  to  the  fultan.  This  vidlory,  which  he  had 
gained  by  the  afllftance  of  the  Tartars,  increafed  his  renown  fo  much  in 
Cyprus,  that  many  of  our  people  went  to  Armenia  to  feek  for  profit  in  thefe 
engagements  ;  but  of  them  we  had  never  after  any  intelligence. 

Of  the  fultan  of  Babylon  (lix)  I  fhall  fay,  that  he  imagined  the  king 
was  about  to  make  war  on  the  fultan  of  Hamault  (lx),  his  ancient  enemy  : 
he  was  therefore  waiting  for  the  king  to  join  his  forces  againft  the  fultan  of 
Hamault  ;  but  when  he  perceived  that  the  king  did  not  advance,  he 
departed,  and  went  to  lay  fiege  to  the  city  of  Hamault,  in  which  the  fultan 
refided. 

The  fultan,  thus  finding  himfelf  befieged,  knew  not  how  to  adt  ;  for  he  was 
aware,  that  if  the  fultan  of  Babylon  fhould  remain  long,  he  muft  conquer 
and  overthrow  him.  He,  however,  pradtifed  fo  fuccefsfully  by  gifts  and 
promifes  with  one  of  the  varlets  of  the  chamber  of  the  fultan  of  Babylon  that 
he  poifoned  his  m after.  The  manner  of  his  doing  it  was  as  follows.  The 
varlet,  who  in  their  language  is  officially  called  Serais,  knowing  that  the 
fultan  after  playing  at  chefs  (lxi)  was  frequently  ufed  to  lie  down  on  mats 
that  were  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  poifoned  one  of  thefe  mats;  and  it  chanced 
that  the  fultan,  having  thrown  afide  part  of  his  drefs,  lay  on  the  mat  with  his 
naked  legs,  and  turning  about  rubbed  a  fore  he  had  on  one  of  them  againft 
the  poifoned  part.  The  venom  inftantaneoufly  took  effedt  through  this 
fore,  and  his  whole  body  became  fo  much  affedted  that  he  loft  the  ufe  of 
that  fide.  When  the  venom  was  come  towards  the  head,  he  continued 
for  two  days  without  eating  or  drinking,  and  this  was  the  caufe  that  the 
fultan  of  Hamault  remained  in  peace,  for  the  fultan  of  Babylon  was  obliged 
to  be  carried  back  to  his  own  country  by  his  people. 

As  foon  as  the  month  of  March  was  come,  it  was  proclaimed  by  orders 
of  the  king,  that  all  veftèls  lhould  be  laden  and  ready  to  fail  whenever  the 
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king  fhould  command.  All  things  being  ready,  the  king,  the  queen, 
and  their  houfeholds  embarked  on  board  their  different  fhips.  On  the 
Friday  preceding  Whitfunday,  the  king  ordered  every  one  to  follow  him 
on  the  morrow,  and  proceed  to  Egypt  ;  and  on  the  morrow,  being 
Saturday,  every  veffel  made  fail,  which  was  a  pleafant  fight  to  fee,  for  it 
feemed  as  if  the  whole  fea,  as  far  as  the  fight  could  reach,  was  covered  with 
cloth,  from  the  great  quantity  of  fails  that  were  fpread  to  the  wind,  there 
being  eighteen  hundred  veffels  great  and  fmall. 

The  king,  followed  by  the  other  veffels,  came  on  Whitfunday  to  the 
point  of  Lymeffon  (lxii),  where  he  landed,  and  heard  mafs  :  but 
of  full  two  thoufand  eight  hundred  knights,  who  had  embarked  to 
follow  the  king,  there  were  now  only  feven  hundred  with  him  on 
fhore.  A  horrible  wind  that  blew  from  Egypt  had  made  the  remainder 
alter  their  courfe,  and  had  feparated  them  from  the  company  of  the  king, 
and  driven  them  on  the  coaft  of  Acre  and  other  ftrange  countries  at  a  great 
diftance,  fo  that  the  king  did  not  fee  them  again  for  a  long  time.  He  and 
his  companions  were  much  grieved  at  their  lofs,  for  they  believed  them 
drowned,  or  in  great  danger  at  leaft. 

On  the  morrow  of  Whitfunday,  the  wind  was  favourable,  and  the  king 
and  we  who  were  with  him  made  fail,  in  God’s  name,  to  purfue  our  route. 
It  happened  that  in  our  courfe  we  met  the  prince  of  Morea  (lxiii)  and 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  (lxiv),  who  has  fojourned  in  the  Morea.  The  king 
arrived  with  his  fleet  on  the  Thurfday  after  Whitfuntide  at  Damietta,  where 
a  great  company  were  waiting  for  us. 

On  the  fhore,  we  faw  the  whole  force  of  the  fultan,  who  were  handfome 
men  to  look  at.  The  fultan  wore  arms  of  burnifhed  gold  of  fo  fine  a  polilh, 
that  when  the  fun  fhone  on  them,  he  feemed  like  a  fun  himfelf.  The  tumult 
and  noife  they  made  with  their  horns  and  nacaires  (lxv)  was  frightful  to 
hear,  and  feemed  very  ftrange  to  the  French. 

The  king,  perceiving  this,  called  together  his  barons  and  counfellors  to 
confult  on  what  fhould  be  done.  They  advifed  him  to  wait  until  the  whole 
of  his  force  fhould  arrive  ;  for  he  had  not  now  with  him  a  third  part, 
owing,  as  I  before  faid,  to  the  contrariety  of  the  wind.  But  the  king  would 
not  confient,  faying,  that  by  fuch  condud  he  ihould  encourage  the  enemy  ; 


and  likewife  becaufe  there  was  not  any  port  near  in  thofe  Teas  whither  he 
might  retire,  and  wait  in  fafety  the  return  of  thofe  who  had  been  difperfed 
by  the  Form.  He  added,  that  a  ftrong  guft  of  wind  might  arife  and 
feparate  them  from  each  other  in  thefe  foreign  countries,  as  had  happened 
to  his  other  knights  on  Whitfunday  laid.  They  acceded,  therefore,  to  his 
propofal,  that  on  the  Friday  preceding  Trinity  Sunday  the  king  fhould 
difembark,  and  combat  the  Saracens,  if  it  were  not  their  fault.  The  king 
ordered  the  lord  John  de  Belmont  (lxvi)  to  caufe  a  galley  to  be  given  to 
the  lord  Airart  de  Brienne  (lxvii),  with  whom  I  was,  to  land  us  and  our 
men  at  arms,  becaufe  the  large  fhips  could  not  approach  near  enough  to 
the  fhore.  Thus  was  it  the  will  of  God  that  I  fhould  quit  my  fhip,  and 
enter  a  fmall  galley,  which  I  thought  I  had  loft,  and  wherein  were  eight  of 
my  horfes.  This  galley  had  been  given  me  by  madame  de  Baruth  (lxviii),. 
coufin-german  to  the  count  de  MontbeliaL 

The  lord  Airart  de  Brienne  and  I,  fully  armed,  went  to  the  king  on  the 
Friday,  to  afk  for  the  galley  which  he  had  ordered  for  us  ;  but  fir  John  de 
Belmont  replied,  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  that  we  fhould  not  then  have 
it  ;  from  which  may  be  known,  that  the  good  king  had  as  much  trouble 
in  keeping  his  Own  people  in  peace  together,  as  in  his  ill  fortunes  and 
Ioffes, 

When  our  people  faw  that  we  were  not  bringing  back  the  galley,  they 
dropped  into  the  boat  with  all  their  weight,  and  when  the  bailors  perceived 
the  boat  was  gradually  finking,  they  retired  into  the  fhip,  abandoning  my 
knights  in  the  boat.  On  feeing  this,  I  called  out  to  the  captain,  and  afked 
how  many  there  were  overweight  for  the  boat.  He  faid,  too  many  by 
eighteen  fo  armed,  I  then  inftantly  difcharged  fo  many  from  the  boat,  and 
put  them  in  the  fhip  with  my  horfes.  As  I  was  thus  arranging  thefe  men 
at  arms,  a  knight,  belonging  to  the  lord  Airart  de  Brienne,  named 
Plouquet,  wanting  to  defcend  from  the  lhip  to  the  boat  as  it  was  puihing 
off,  fell  into  the  lea  and  was  drowned  (lxix). 

We  then  began  to  fail  after  the  boat  of  the  king’s  large  fhip,  and  made 
for  land  ;  but  when  thofe  attached  to  the  king,  who  were  haltening  to  land 
like  ourfelves,  faw  that  we  made  more  fpeed  than  them,  they  cried  out 
for  us  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  ffandard  of  St  Denis  (lxx);  but  I  would 
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not  attend  to  them,  and  continued  advancing  towards  a  large  battalion  of 
Saracens  and  Turks,  confifting  of  fix  thouland  men,  at  leaft,  on  horfebackr. 
The  moment  they  faw  us  on  fhore  they  fpurred  their  horfes  full  gallop 
toward  us  ;  but  we  ftuck  our  fpears  and  fhields  into  the  fand  with  their 
points  againft  them,  which  as  foon  as  they  perceived,  and  that  we  were 
advancing  inland,  they  fuddenly  wheeled  about  and  fled. 

That  difereet  man  fir  Baldwin  de  Rheims,  as  foon  as  I  was  landed,  fent 
one  of  his  fquires  to  defire  I  would  wait  for  him.  I  made  anfwer,  by  his 
meflenger,  that  I  would  cheerfully  do  fo,  for  that  fo  valiant  a  man  as  he 
was,  well  deferved  waiting  for  ;  and  he  was  thankful  for  this  attention 
as  long  as  he  lived.  He  fhortly  after  joined  our  company,  with  a 
thoufand  knights  at  leaft.  You  muft  know  that  when  1  firft  landed  I  had 
not  any  one  perfon  with  me,  neither  friend  nor  fervant,  of  all  thofe  I  had 
brought  from  France.  Notwithftanding  this,  God  always  affifted  me  with 
his  grace,  for  which  I  ever  praife  him. 

On  our  left  the  count  de  Japhe  (lxxi),  coufin-german  to  the  count  de 
Montbelial,  and  of  the  lineage  of  the  houfe  of  J  omville,  drew  up  his  men.  This 
count  Japhe  had  difernbarked  in  a  molt  grand  manner;  for  his  galley  was  all 
painted,  withinfide  and  without,  with  efeutcheons  of  his  arms,  which  were 
a  crofs  pâtée  gules  on  a  field  or.  There  were  full  three  hundred  bailors  on 
board  the  galley,  each  bearing  a  target  of  his  arms,  and  on  each  target  was 
a  fmall  flag  with  his  arms  likewife,  of  beaten  gold.  It  was  a  fight  worthy 
to  be  viewed  when  he  went  to  fea  on  account  of  the  noife  which  thefe  flags 
made,  as  well  as  the  founds  of  the  drums  (lxxii),  horns*  and  faracen 
nacaires,  which  he  had  in  his  galley. 

The  moment  his  veffel  grounded  on  the  fand,  and  as  near  as  fhe  could 
be  brought  to  the  land,  he  himfelf,  his  knights,  and  men  at  arms, 
difernbarked,  well  armed  at  all  points,  and  pofted  themfelves  by  our  fide. 
The  count  de  Japhe  inftantly  ordered  his  pavilions  to  be  pitched,  which  when 
the  Saracens  faw  were  about  to  be  done,  they  again  returned,  fpurring  their 
horfes  againft  us  ;  but  finding  we  were  not  any  way  intimidated,  and  that  we 
were  firmly  waiting  for  them,  they  turned  their  backs  and  galloped  away. 

On  our  right,  the  galley  bearing  the  flandard  of  St  Denis  arrived,  within 
a  crofs-bow  fhot  of  us  ;  and  it  happened,  that  as  fhe  was  touching  the. 
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ground,  a  Saracen  rode  againft  the  crew  full  fpeed.  I  know  not  why  he 
did  fo,  whether  he  could  not  flop  his  horfe,  or  expected  fupport  from  his 
countrymen,  but  the  poor  creature  was  very  foon  deftroyed  and  cut  to 
pieces. 

When  the  good  king  St  Louis  learnt  that  the  ftandard  of  St  Denis  was 
landed,  he  quitted  his  veflel,  which  was  already  clofe  to  the  fhore,  without 
waiting  until  he  could  dilembark  from  it,  and  againft  the  will  of  the 
legate  (lxxiii)  who  was  with  him,  leaped  into  the  fea,  which  was  up  to 
his  fhoulders,  and  advanced  to  the  land,  his  fhield  on  his  neck,  his  helmet 
on  his  head,  and  lance  in  hand  (lxxiv).  On  joining  his  men,  he  oblerved 
the  faracen-army,  and  alked  who  they  were.  On  being  told  they  were 
Turks  and  Saracens,  he  wanted  to  make  a  courfe  alone  againft  them,  but 
his  attendants  would  not  permit  it,  and  made  him  remain  quiet,  until  his 
whole  army  fhould  be  alTembled  and  armed. 

A  meffenger  called  Coullon  was  fent  thrice  to  the  fultan  of  the  Saracens, 
to  inform  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  king  of  France  ;  but  no  anfwer  was 
returned,  becaufe  the  fultan  was  ill.  The  faracens,  hearing  of  this, 
abandoned  the  city  of  Damietta,  believing  their  fultan  was  dead  (lxxv). 
When  the  king  heard  this  news,  he  fent  one  of  his  knights  to  Damietta  to 
know  the  truth  of  it,  who  on  his  return  related  that  the  fultan  was  really 
dead,  and  that  the  Saracens  had  fled  from  Damietta,  for  he  had  entered 
their  houfes  that  were  empty. 

Upon  this,  the  king  had  the  legate  called,  with  all  the  prelates  of  the 
army,  and  ordered  the  4  Te  Deum  laudamus’  to  be  fung  throughout.  The 
king  and  his  army,  fhortly  after,  mounted  their  horfes,  and  went  to  take  up 
their  quarters  in  Damietta.  The  Turks  were  ill  advifed  to  retreat  fo  fuddenly 
without  deftroying  the  bridges  which  they  had  made  of  boats,  which  would 
have  diftreffed  us  much.  But  in  another  way  they  did  us  great  mifchief  by 
fetting  fire  to  all  parts  of  the  Soulde  (lxxvi),  where  their  merchandile  and 
plunder  had  been  depofited,  which  they  burnt  for  fear  we  might  make  any 
advantage  of  them.  It  would  be  the  fame  thing  if  fire  were  let  to  the  petit 
pont  of  Paris,  which  God  preferve  from  fuch  an  accident! 

Now  let  us  afk  ourfelves,  what  grace  did  not  God  the  Creator  ftiew  us 
in  preferring  us  from  death  and  danger,  on  our  landing,  and  when  we 
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joyfully  advanced  to  our  enemies  who  were  on  horfeback?  What  other 
greater  grace  did  not  our  good  Lord  fhew  us  in  delivering  up 
Damietta  (lxxvii)  without  any  rilk  of  our  lives,  and  which  we  never 
could  have  gained  but  by  ftarving  the  garrifon  ?  Thefe  graces,  we  may 
fay,  were  wondrous  great,  and  apparent  to  every  one. 

King  John  (lxxviii)  had  indeed  taken  it  by  famine  in  the  times  of  our 
anceftors  :  but  I  doubt  if  the  good  Lord  God  may  not  fay  as  much  of  us 
as  he  did  of  the  children  of  Ifrael,  when  he  had  conduced  and  led  them 
into  the  land  of  promife  ;  for  which  he  reproached  them,  faying,  ‘  Et  pro 
nihilo  habuerunt  terram  defiderabilem ,  et  quæ  fequuntur.’  He  faid  this, 
becaufe  they  had  forgotten  him,  who  had  fhowered  down  on  them  fo 
much  good.  He  had  faved  them,  and  brought  them  out  of  the  captivity 
ol  Pharaoh,  and  given  them  the  land  of  promife.  Thus  may  he  fay  of  us 
who  forgot  him,  as  fhall  hereafter  be  told. 

I  fhall  begin  with  the  perfon  of  the  king  himfelf,  who  affembled  all 
the  barons  and  prelates  that  had  accompanied  him,  and  afked  their 
advice  what  he  fhould  do  with  the  riches  he  had  found  in  Damietta, 
and  how  he  fhould  divide  them  ?  A  patriarch  who  was  prefent  (nxxix) 
fpoke  firft,  and  faid, — 4  Sire,  it  feems  right  to  me,  that  you  fhould  referve 
the  wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  all  other  provifions,  in  order  that  the  city  may 
not  fuffer  famine  ;  and  that  you  fhould  order  proclamation  to  be  made 
throughout  the  army,  that  all  other  goods  and  furniture  fhould  be  carried 
and  depofited  in  the  houfe  of  the  legate,  under  pain  of  excommunication.’ 
This  advice  was  acceded  to  by  the  barons  and  all  prefent,  and  put  in 
execution. 

The  furniture  that  was  carried  to  the  legate’s  houfe  was  found,  on 
valuation,  not  worth  more  than  fix  thoufand  livres.  When  all  had  been 
brought  thither,  the  king  and  the  barons  fent  to  feek  for  the  good  and 
difcreet  man,  fir  John  de  Valeri  (lxxx).  On  his  arrival,  the  king  told 
him  what  had  been  done,  and  that  his  council  had  advifed  that  the  legate 
fhould  give  him  the  fix  thoufand  livres  at  which  the  goods  had  been  valued, 
which  he  would  carry  to  his  houfe,  in  order  that  he  might  difpofe  of  them 
in  the  manner  he  fhould  fee  right,  and  where  he  fhould  think  them  beft 
employed. 
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*  Sire,’  replied  fir  John,  6  I  mod:  humbly  thank  you  for  the  honour  you 
do  me;  but,  under  your  good  pleafure,  I  will  not  accept  your  propofal  : 
never,  pleafe  God,  will  1  alter  good  and  ancient  cuftoms,  and  fuch  as  our 
predeceffors  have  followed  in  the  holy  land  ;  for  whenever  any  city,  or  other 
confiderable  booty,  was  gained  from  the  enemy,  the  king  never  received  but 
one-third  of  all  the  riches  or  «;oods  that  were  found  in  that  city,  and  the 
pilgrims  had  two  parts.  This  was  the  cudom  followed  by  king  John, 
when  formerly  he  took  Damietta  ;  and  thus,  as  I  have  heard  my  elders  fay, 
did  the  king  of  Jerufalem  adt  before  king  John’s  time,  without  failing  in 
any  one  point.  Now,  confider  if  you  be  willing  to  give  me  two  parts  of 
the  grain  and  other  provifions  which  you  have  retained,  and  mod  cheerfully 
will  I  divide  and  didribute  them  among  the  pilgrims,  in  honour  of  God.* 

The  king  did  not  agree  to  this  advice,  and  matters  remained  as  before, 
which  made  many  dilcontented  with  the  king,  becaufe  he  had  broken 
through  good  ancient  cudoms. 

The  king’s  officers,  when  they  were  at  their  eafe,  and  comfortably  lodged 
in  the  city  of  Damietta,  indead  of  well  treating  and  entertaining  the  merchants, 
and  thofe  who  followed  the  army  with  provifions,  hired  out  to  them  dalls 
and  workmen  at  as  dear  a  rate  as  they  poffibly  could.  This  condudt  was 
fprcad  abroad  to  didant  countries  ;  and  thofe  who  would  have  fupplied  the 
army  with  provifions  delayed  doing  fo,  which  was  a  great  evil  and  lofs. 

The  barons,  knights  and  others,  who  ought  to  have  attended  to  their 
money-concerns,  and  to  have  pradtifed  economy,  as  a  refource  in  times  of 
need,  began  to  give  fumptuous  banquets  in  rivallhip  to  each  other,  with  the 
utmod  abundance  of  the  mod  delicious  meats.  The  commonalty  likewife 
gave  themfelves  up  to  debauchery,  and  violated  both  women  and  gilds. 
Great  were  the  evils  in  confequence  ;  for  it  became  necedary  for  the  king  to 
wink  at  the  greated  liberties  of  his  officers  and  men.  The  good  king  even 
told  me,  that  at  a  done’s  throw  round  his  own  pavilion  were  feveral 
brothels  (lxxxi),  kept  by  his  perfonal  attendants.  Other  diforders  were 
going  forward,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  perfon  had  hitherto  feen. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  principal  objedt.  After  we  had  remained  fome 
time  in  this  city  of  Damietta,  the  fultan  laid  fiege  to  it,  on  the  land  fide, 
with  a  numerous  army.  The  king  and  his  men  at  arms  were  foon  properly 
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drawn  out.  In  order  to  prevent  the  Turks  from  taking  pofTefïîon  of  the 
camp  we  had  on  the  plain,  I  went  to  the  king  fully  armed,  whom  I 
found  in  the  fame  date  of  preparation,  as  well  as  all  his  knights  feated 
around  him  on  benches  (lxxxii),  and  moft  humbly  requefted  that  he  would 
permit  me  and  my  people  to  make  a  courfe  againft  the  Saracens.  But  the 
moment  fir  John  de  Belmont  heard  me,  he  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
commanding  me,  in  the  king’s  name,  not  to  dare  to  quit  my  quarters  until 
1  fhould  be  fo  ordered  by  the  king. 

You  mud  know  that  there  were  with  the  king  eight  good  and  valiant 
knights,  who  had  feveral  times  won  the  prize  of  arms,  as  well  on  this  fide 
of  the  fea  as  on  the  other  ;  and  they  were  ufually  called  the  good  knights. 
Among  them  were  fir  Geoffroy  de  Sargines  (lxxxiii),  fir  Mahom  de 
Marly  (lxxxiv),  fir  Philip  de  Nantuel  (lxxxv),  and  fir  Ymbert  de  Beaujeu, 
conflable  of  France  ;  but  thefe  were  not  prefent  when  I  made  my  requefl, 
being  on  the  plain  without  the  city,  as  well  as  the  m after  of  the  crofs 
bows  (lxxxvi),  with  a  large  body  of  men  at  arms  to  prevent  the  Turks 
from  approaching  our  main  army.  It  happened  that  fir  Walter 
d’Entrache  (lxxxvii)  having  caufed  himfelf  to  be  well  armed,  and  his  lance 
and  fhield  to  be  given  to  him,  mounted  his  horfe  ;  and  one  of  the  fides  of 
his  pavilion  being  raifed,  (luck  fpurs  into  his  horfe,  and  rode  full  gallop 
againft  the  T urks.  He  thus  quitted  his  pavilion,  attended  by  only  one  of 
his  people,  named  Caftillon  ;  but  his  horfe  flung  him  to  the  ground,  and 
ran  off,  covered  with  his  arms,  full  fpeed  to  the  enemy  ;  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  Saracens  were  mounted  on  mares,  which  caufed  the  horfe  to 
play  thefe  tricks  and  run  away.  I  heard,  from  thofe  who  faid  they  had 
witneflèd  it,  that  while  the  lord  4’Entrache  lay  on  the  ground,  four  Turks 
came  to  him,  and,  as  they  croffed  him  backward  and  forward,  gave  him 
heavy  blows  with  their  clubs,  and  would  have  killed  him,  if  the  conflable 
of  France  had  not  gone  to  his  fuccour  with  a  body  of  the  king’s  troops 
which  were  under  him.  He  was  led  back  to  his  pavilion,  but  fo  much 
bruifed  by  the  blows  he  had  received,  that  he  was  fpeechlefs.  He  was 
foon  attended  by  the  phyficians  and  furgeons;  and  becaufe  they  did  not 
think  him  in  any  danger  of  death  they  bled  him  in  the  arm,  from  which 
fatal  confequences  enfued. 
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Towards  evening,  fir  Aubert  de  Nancy  defired  I  would  accompany  him 
on  a  vifit  to  him,  for  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  renown  and  valour  :  this 
I  very  willingly  did,  and  we  went  together.  On  our  entering  his  tent,  one 
of  his  fquires  came  to  us,  and  defired  we  would  tread  foftly,  left  we  might 
awaken  him.  We  followed  this  advice,  and  found  him  lying  on  his  mantle 
of  minever  (lxxxviii),  which  covered  him,  but,  on  approaching  his  face, 
we  faw  he  was  dead. 

We,  and  feveral  more,  were  much  grieved  at  the  lofs  of  fuch  a  man  ; 
but  when  it  was  told  the  king,  he  replied,  that  he  did  not  wifti  for  any  one’s 
fervice  who  would  not  attend  to  him,  and  obey  his  orders  better  than  the 
lord  d’Entrache  had  done  ;  and  that  through  his  own  fault  he  had  caufed. 
his  death. 

I  muft  inform  you  that  the  fultan  gave  for  every  head  (lxxxix)  of  & 
Chriftian  that  was  brought  him  a  befant  of  gold  ;  and  thefe  faracen  traitors 
entered  our  camp  during  the  night,  and  wherever  they  found  any  afleep 
they  cut  off  their  heads.  They  once  furprifed  the  watch  (xc)  of  the  lord  de 
Courtenay  (xci),  and  cut  off  his  head,  leaving  the  body  lying  on  a  table. 
They  were  likewife  well  informed  of  the  manner  of  our  encampment  ;  for 
the  engagements  between  us  brought  each  party  near  to  the  other  in  the 
evenings  ;  and  the  Saracens,  in  confequence  of  this  knowledge,  entered  the 
camp  as  foon  as  the  guard  had  made  its  round,  and  committed  many 
diforders  and  murders. 

The  king,  when  he  heard  of  this,  gave  orders  for  thofe  who  were  wont 
to  go  the  rounds  on  horfeback  henceforward  to  do  fo  on  foot  :  by  this 
means  the  army  was  in  fecurity  ;  for  we  were  fo  clofely  encamped  that  we 
touched  each  other  ;  and  there  were  no  void  fpaces. 

We  remained  a  long  time  in  and  before  Damietta  ;  for  the  king  had 
none  in  his  council  who  advifed  him  to  march  further,  until  his  brother,  the 
count  de  Poitiers  (xcn),  whom  the  ftorms  had  driven,  as  before  mentioned, 
to  Acre,  was  returned  ;  for  he  had  with  him  the  arriéré  ban  of  France. 
From  fear  that  the  Turks  might  force  the  camp  with  their  cavalry,  the  king 
ordered  it  to  be  furrounded  with  deep  ditches  ;  and  on  their  banks  there 
were  numerous  parties  of  crofs-bows  and  others,  who  watched  during  the 
nights.  .  ,, 
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The  feaft  of  St  Remy  had  paffed  without  the  army  receiving  any  news 
from  the  count  de  Poitiers  or  his  men.  This  alarmed  the  king  greatly,  and 
the  army  were  in  much  diftrefs  ;  for  they  began  to  fear,  from  his  not 
coming,  that  he  was  either  dead,  or  in  very  great  danger.  I  then  recolledled 
the  worthy  dean  of  Mauru,  and  told  the  legate  how,  by  means  of  the  three 
procédions  which  he  made  us  perform  when  at  fea,  we  were  delivered  from 
the  great  peril  we  were  in,  as  I  have  already  related.  The  legate  believed 
what  I  faid,  and  ordered  three  procédions  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the 
army,  to  be  put  into  praétice  the  three  following  Saturdays. 

The  firft  proceflion  began  at  the  houfe  of  the  legate,  and  proceeded  to 
the  church  of  our  Lady  in  the  town  of  Damietta.  This  church  had  been  a 
mofque  (xcm)  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens  ;  but  the  legate  had  confecrated 
it  to  the  honour  of  the  mother  of  God,  the  glorious  Virgin  Mary.  Thus 
was  it  continued  for  two  Saturdays  ;  and  each  time  the  legate  preached  a 
fermon.  The  king  and  the  great  lords  attended,  to  whom,  after  they  had 
heard  the  fermon,  the  legate  gave  abfolution.  Before  the  third  Saturday 
the  count  de  Poitiers  arrived  with  his  men,  and  fortunately  for  him  he  did 
not  come  earlier  ;  for  during  the  fpace  of  the  two  preceding  Saturdays 
there  were  fuch  continued  (forms  at  fea  before  Damietta,  that  twelve  fcore 
veflèls,  great  and  fmall,  were  wrecked  and  funk,  and  their  crews  drowned. 
Had  the  count  de  Poitiers  arrived  at  that  time  he  would  have  run  great  rifk 
of  fuffering  a  fimilar  fate  ;  and  I  believe  it  would  have  been  fo,  if  God  had 
not  aflifted  him. 

There  was  much  joy  in  the  whole  army  on  the  arrival  of  the  count  de 
Poitiers, the  king’s  brother;  and  fhortly  after  the  king  afTembled  his  barons  and 
council,  and  afked  them  what  route  he  fhould  purfue,  whether  to  Alexandria  or 
to  Babylon  ?  The  count  Peter  of  Brittany,  with  feveral  other  barons,  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  king  fhould  march  to  Alexandria,  becaufe  there  was 
a  good  harbour  for  boats  and  veflèls,  to  bring  provifion  to  the  army.  But 
this  plan  was  not  approved  of  by  the  count  d’Artois,  who  faid  he  would 
never  march  to  Alexandria  until  he  fhould  have  been  at  Babylon  which  was 
the  feat  of  empire  in  Egypt.  He  added,  among  other  reafons,  that  whoever 
wiflied  to  kill  a  fnake,  fhould  begin  with  the  head.  To  this  opinion  the  king 
affented,  and  gave  up  the  former  plan. 
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At  the  beginning  of  Advent  (xciv),  the  king  and  his  whole  army  began 
their  march  toward  Eabylon,  according  to  the  advice  given  by  the  count 
d’Artois.  On  the  road  near  to  Damietta,  we  met  a  branch  of  the.  great 
river  ;  and  the  king  was  advifed  to  halt  a  day,  until  a  dam  lhould  be 
thrown  acrofs  that  the  army  might  pafs.  This  was  eafily  done  ;  and  the 
river  was  Hopped  fo  level  that  it  did  not  overflow,  and  might  be  eroded 
with  facility.  .  , 

What  did  the  fultan  do  ?  He  fent  craftily  to  the  king  five  hundred  of 
his  belt  mounted  troops,  faying  they  were  come  to  aflifl:  him,  but  in  reality 
to  delay  him  as  much  as  poflible.  On  St  Nicholas’  day,  the  king  commanded 
his  army  to  mount  their  horfes,  and  forbade  any  of  his  people  to  dare  to 
hurt,  in  any  way,  one  of  the  Turks  or  Saracens  wrhom  the  fultan  had  fent 
to  him.  Now  it  happened,  that  when  the  Saracens  perceived  the  king’s 
army  was  in  motion,  and  heard  that  the  king  had  forbidden  any  one  to 
touch  them,  they  advanced  with  great  courage  in  a  body  toward  the 
Templars,  who  had  the  van  of  the  army.  One  of  thefe  Turks  gave  a 
knight  in  the  firft  rank  fo  heavy  a  blow  with  his  battle-axe  as  felled  him 
under  the  feet  of  fir  Reginald  de  Bicher’s  horfe,  who  was  marfhal  of  the 
Templars. 

The  marfhal,  feeing  this,  cried  out  to  his  men  at  arms, — c  Now, 
companions,  attack  them,  in  the  name  of  God  !  for  I  cannot  longer  fuffer 
this.’  He  inftantly  ftuck  fpurs  into  his  horfe,  and  charged  the  Saracens, 
followed  by  the  whole  army.  The  horfes  of  the  Turks  were  worn  down 
and  tired,  while  ours  were  frefh  and  hearty,  which  caufed  their  misfortune; 
for  I  have  fince  heard,  that  not  one  el'caped  being  flain  or  drowned  in 
the  fea. 

It  is  proper  that  I  fay  fomething  here  of  the  river  (xcv)  which  runs 
through  Egypt,  and  which  comes  from  the  terreftrial  paradife  ;  for  fuch 
things  lhould  be  known  to  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  underftanding  the  fubjedt 
I  am  writing  on.  This  river  differs  from  all  others,  for  the  more  brooks 
fall  into  a  large  river,  the  more  it  is  divided  into  fmall  ftreamlets,  and  fpread 
over  a  country;  but  this  river  has  not  fuch  aids,  and  feems  always  the  lame. 
When  arrived  in  Egypt,  it  fpreads  its  waters  over  the  country.  About  the 
period  of  St  Remy’s  day,  it  expands  itlelf  into  feven  branches,  and  thence 


flows  over  the  plains.  When  the  waters  are  retired,  the  labourers  appear, 
and  till  the  ground  with  ploughs  without  wheels,  and  then  fow  wheat, 
barley,  rice,  cummin,  which  iucceed  fo  well  that  it  is  not  poflible  to  have 
finer  crops. 

No  one  can  fay  whence  this  annual  increafe  of  water  comes,  except 
from  God’s  mercy.  Were  it  not  to  happen,  Egypt  would  produce  nothing 
from  the  very  great  heat  of  that  country  ;  for  it  is  near  to  the  rifing  fun, 
and  it  fcarcely  ever  rains  but  at  very  long  intervals. 

This  river  is  quite  muddy  from  the  crowds  of  people  of  that  and  other 
countries  who,  towards  evening,  come  thither  to  feek  water  to  drink.  They 
put  into  their  veffels  which  hold  it  four  almonds  or  four  beans,  which  they 
fhake  well,  and  on  the  morrow  it  is  wondrous  clear  and  fit  to  drink.  When 
this  river  enters  Egypt,  there  are  expert  perfons  accuftomed  to  the  bufinefs, 
who  may  be  called  the  filhermen  of  this  dream,  and  who  in  the  evening3 
caft  their  nets  into  the  water,  and  in  the  mornings  frequently  find  many 
fpices  in  them,  which  they  fell  in  thefe  countries  dearly,  and  by  weight; 
fuch  as  cinnamon,  ginger,  rhubarb,  cloves,  lignum-aloes,  and  other 
good  things.  It  is  the  report  of  the  country,  that  they  come  from  the 
terreftrial  paradife,  and  that  the  wind  blows  them  down  from  thefe  fine 
trees,  as  it  does  in  our  forefts  the  old  dry  wood.  What  falls  into  the  river 
is  brought  down  with  it,  and  colleéted  by  merchants,  who  fell  it  to  us  by 
weight. 

I  heard  in  the  country  of  Babylon,  that  the  fultan  had  frequently 
attempted  to  learn  whence  this  river  came,  by  fending  experienced  perfons 
to  follow  the  courfe  of  it.  They  carried  with  them  a  bread  called  bifeuit, 
for  they  would  not  have  found  any  on  their  route,  and  on  their  return 
reported,  that  they  had  followed  the  courfe  of  the  river  until  they 
came  to  a  large  mountain  of  perpendicular  rocks,  which  it  was  impoflible 
to  climb,  and  over  thefe  rocks  fell  the  river.  It  feemed  to  them,  that  on 
the  top  of  this  mountain  were  many  trees  ;  and  they  faid,  they  had  feen 
there  many  ftrange  wild  beads,  fuch  as  lions,  ferpents,  elephants,  and  other 
forts,  which  came  to  gaze  at  them  as  they  afeended  the  river.  Thefe 
travellers,  not  daring  to  advance  further,  returned  to  the  fultan. 

Now,  to  purfue  my  fubject,  this  river,  on  entering  Egypt,  fpreads  its 
branches  over  the  plain  :  one  of  them  flows  to  Damietta,  another  to 
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Alexandria,  another  to  Tunis,  and  another  to  Rexi.  To  this  branch 
which  runs  by  Rexi,  the  king  of  France  marched  with  his  whole  army, 
and  encamped  between  the  Damietta  branch  and  that  of  Rexi  (xcvi). 
We  found  the  fultan  encamped  with  his  entire  force  on  the  oppofite  bank 
of  the  Rexi  branch,  to  prevent  and  oppofe  our  paffage,  It  was  eafy  for 
him  to  do  this,  for  none  of  us  could  have  croffed  unlefs  we  had  dripped 
ourfelves  naked,  as  there  were  no  other  means  to  pafs. 

The  king  determined  to  have  a  caufeway  made,  to  enable  him  to  pafs 
over  to  the  Saracens  ;  and  to  guard  thofe  employed  on  it,  he  had  built  two 
beffrois  (xcvn)  called  Chaf-chateils  (xcvm).  There  were  two  towers  in 
front  ot  thefe  beffrois,  and  two  houfes  in  their  rear,  to  receive  the  things  the 
Saracens  threw  upon  their  machines,  of  which  they  had  fixteen  that  did 
wonders.  The  king  ordered  eighteen  machines  to  be  conftrutfted,  under 
the  diredtion  of  a  man  named  Jouflêlin  de  Courvant,  who  was  the  inventor 
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and  undertaker  ;  and  with  thefe  engines  did  each  army  play  on  the  other. 
The  king’s  brother  was  on  guard  over  the  cats  in  the  day-time,  and  we, 
other  knights,  guarded  them  at  night. 

Thefe  chaf-chateils  were  finifhed  the  week  before  Chriftmas,  and  then 
the  caufeway  was  fet  about  in  earneft  ;  but  as  faff  as  we  advanced,  the 
Saracens  deftroyed  it.  They  dug,  on  their  fide  of  the  river,  wide  and  deep 
holes  in  the  earth,  and  as  the  water  recoiled  from  our  caufeway  it  filled  thefe 
holes  with  water,  and  tore  away  the  banks  ;  fo  that  what  we  had  been 
employed  on  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  they  ruined  in  one  or  two  days  : 
they  alfo  very  much  annoyed,  by  their  arrows,  our  people  who  were  carrying 
materials  for  the  dam. 

The  Turks,  after  the  death  of  their  fultan,  who  died  of  the  diforder  he 
was  feized  with  when  before  Hamault,  chofe  for  their  chief  a  Saracen 
named  Sacedun,  fon  of  the  Sheik  (xcix),  whom  the  emperor  Ferrait  (c)  had 
made  a  knight. 

Shortly  after  this  Sacedun  fent  part  of  his  army  to  crofs  near  Damietta, 
and  to  a  fmall  town  called  Sourmefac,  which  is  on  the  Rexi  branch,  that 
from  that  quarter  they  might  fall  on  us.  On  Chriftmas  day,  whilft  I  and 
all  my  people  were  at  dinner  with  my  companion,  Pierre  d’ Avalon  (ci), 
the  Saracens  entered  our  camp,  and  flew  many  of  our  poor  foldiers  who 
had  ftrayed  into  the  fields. 
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We  inlfantly  mounted  our  horfes  to  attack  them*;  and  well  timed  was  ifr 
for  my  lord  Perron,  our  hoft,  who  had  quitted  the  camp  on  the  firft  alarm; 
for  before  we  could  overtake  him,  the  Saracens  had  made  him  prifoner,  and 
were  carrying  him  off  with  his  brother,  the  lord  du  Val.  We  pufhed  our 
horfes  forward,  attacked  the  Saracens,  and  refcued  thefe  two  good  knights, 
whom  they  had  already,  by  their  blows,  ftruck  to  the  ground,  and  brought 
them  back  to  the  camp.  The  Templars,  who  were  within  hearing,  formed 
a  bold  and  determined  rear-guard. 

The  Turks  continued  to  make  repeated  attacks  on  us  in  that  quarter 
with  much  courage,  until  our  army  had  clofed  up  the  canal  toward 
Damietta,  from  that  branch  to  the  one  of  Rexi. 

This  Sacedun,  chief  of  the  Turks,  was  held  to  be  the  mod  able  and 
courageous  of  all  the  infidels.  He  bore  on  his  banners  the  arms  of  the 
emperor  who  had  made  him  a  knight:,  his  banner  had  feveral  bends  (cn),  on 
one  of  which  he  bore  the  fame  arms  with  the  fultan  of  Aleppo,  and  on  another 
bend  on  the  fide  were  the  arms  of  the  fultan  of  Babylon.  His  name  was, 
as  I  faid  before,  Sacedun,  fon  of  the  Sheik,  which  fignifies  the  fame  in  their 
language  as  to  fay  the  fon  of  the  Old  Man.  His  name  had  great  weight 
with  them  ;  for  they  are  a  people,  it  is  faid,  who  pay  much  honour  to  fuch 
old  men  as  have  in  their  youth  been  efpecially  careful  to  preferve  their 
characters  from  reproach.  This  chief,  as  it  was  told  the  king  by  his  fpies, 
boafted,  that  on  St  Sebaftian’s  day  next  coming,  he  would  dine  in  the  king’s 
tent. 

When  the  king  heard  this,  he  replied,  that  he  would  take  good  care  to 
prevent  it.  He  then  drew  his  army  in  clofer  array,  orders  for  which  were 
given  to  the  men  at  arms  ;  and  to  the  count  d’Artois,  brother  to  the  king, 
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was  given  the  command  of  the  beffrois  and  machines.  The  king,  and  the 
count  d’Anjou,  who  was  afterwards  king  of  Sicily,  took  on  them  the  guard 
of  the  army,  on  the  fide  of  Babylon  ;  and  the  count  de  Poitiers,  with  me, 
fenefchal  of  Champagne,  had  the  guard  on  the  fide  towards  Damietta. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  chief  of  the  Turks,  before  named,  croffed  with, 
his  army  into  the  ifland  that  lies  between  the  Rexi  and  Damietta  branches, 
where  our  army  was  encamped,  and  formed  a  line  of  battle,  extending  from 
one  bank  of  the  river  to  the  other.  The  count  d’Anjou,  who  was  oil- the 
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fpot,  attacked  the  Turks,  and  defeated  them  fo  completely  that  they  took  to 
flight  ;  and  numbers  were  drowned  in  each  of  the  branches  of  the  Nile. 

.  A  large  body,  however,  kept  their  ground,  whom  we  dared  not  attack, 
on  account  of  their  numerous  machines,  by,  which  they  did  us  great  injury 
with  the  divers  things  caft  from  them.  During  the  attack  on  the  Turks  by 
the  count  dAnjou,  the  count  Guy  de  Ferrois  (cm),  who  was  in  his 
company,  galloped  through  the  turkilh  force,  attended  by  his  knights,  until 
they  came  to  another  battalion  of  Saracens,  where  they  performed  wonders. 
But  at  laid  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground  with  a  broken  leg,  and  was  led 
back  by  two  of  his  knights,  fupporting  him  by  the  arms. 

You  muft  know  there  was  much  difficulty  in  withdrawing  the  count 
d’Anjou  from  this  attack,  wherein  he  was  frequently  in  the  utmoft  danger, 
and  was  ever  after  greatly  honoured  for  it. 

Another  large  body  of  Turks  made  an  attack  on  the  count  de  Poitiers 
and  me  ;  but  be  allured  they  were  very  well  received,  and  ferved  in  like 
manner.  It  was. well  for  them  that  they  found  their  way  back  by  which 
they  had  come  ;  but  they  left  behind  great  numbers  of  flain.  We  returned 
fafely  to  our  camp  without  having  fcarcely  loft  any  of  our  men. 

One  night  the  Turks  brought  forward  an  engine,  called  by  them  La 
Perriere,  a  terrible  engine  to  do  mifchief,  and  placed  it  oppofite  to  the 
chas-chateils,  which  fir  Walter  de  Curel  and  I  were  guarding  by  night. 
From  this  engine  they  flung  fuch  quantities  of  greek  fire  (civ),  that  it  was 
the  moll  horrible  fight  ever  witnelfed.  When  my  companion,  the  good  fir 
Walter,  faw  this  fhower  of  fire,  he  cried  out, — ‘  Gentlemen,  we  are  all  loll: 
without  remedy  ;  for  fhould  they  fet  fire  to  our  chas-chateils  we  mull:  be 
burnt  ;  and  if  we  quit  our  poll  we  are  for  ever  dilhonoured  ;  from  which  I 
conclude,  that  no  one  can  poffibly  fave  us  from  this  peril  but  God,  our 
benignant  Creator,  I  therefore  advife  all  of  you,  whenever  they  throw  any 
of  this  greek  fire,  to  call  yourfelves  on  your  hands  and  knees,  and  cry  for 
mercy  to  our  Lord,  in  whom  alone  refides  all  power.’ 

,  As  foon,  therefore,  as  the  Turks  threw  their  fires,  we  flung  ourfelves  on 
our  hands  and  knees,  as  the  wife  man  had  adviled  ;  and  this  time  they  fell 
between  our  two  cats  into  a  hole  in  front,  which  our  people  had  made  to 
extinguilh  them  ;  and  they  were  inftantly  put  out  by  a  man  appointed  for 


that  purpofe.  This  greek  fire,  in  appearance,  was  like  a  large  tun,  and  its 
tail  was  . of  the  length  of  a  long  fpear  :  the  noife  which  it  made  was  like  to 
thunder;  and  it  feemed  a  great  dragon  of  fire  flying  through  the  air,  giving 
fo  great  a  light  with  its  flame,  that  we  faw  in  our  camp  as  clearly  as  in 
broad  day.  Thrice  this  night  did  they  throw  the  fire  from  la  perriere,  and 
four  times  from  crofs-bows. 

Each  time  that  our  good  king,  St  Louis,  heard  them  make  thefe 
difcharges  of  fire,  he  caft  himfelf  on  the  ground,  and  with  extended  arms 
and  eyes  turned  to  the  heavens,  cried  with  a  loud  voice  to  our  Lord,  and 
fhedding  heavy  tears,  faid,  ‘  Good  Lord  God  Jesus  Christ,  preferve  thou 
me,  and  all  my  people  ;*  and  believe  me,  his  fincere  prayers  were  of  great 
fervice  to  us.  At  every  time  the  fire  fell  near  us,  he  fent  one  of  his  knights 
to  know  how  we  were,  and  if  the  fire  had  hurt  us.  One  of  the  difcharges 
from  the  Turks  fell  befide  a  chas-chateils,  guarded  by  the  men  of  the  lord 
Courtenay,  (truck  the  bank  of  the  river  in  front,  and  ran  on  the  ground 
toward  them,  burning  with  flame.  One  of  the  knights  of  this  guard 
inftantly  came  to  me,  crying  out, — ‘  Help  us,  my  lord,  or  we  are  burnt  ; 
for  there  is  a  long  train  of  greek  fire,  which  the  Saracens  have  difcharged, 
that  is  running  ftrait  for  our  caftle.* 

We  immediately  haftened  thither,  and  good  need  was  there  ;  for  as  the 
knight  had  faid,  fo  it  was.  We  extinguifhed  the  fire  with  much  labour 
and  difficulty  ;  for  the  Saracens,  in  the  mean  time,  kept  up  fo  brifk  a 
fhooting  from  the  oppofite  bank,  that  we  were  covered  with  arrows  and 
bolts  (cv). 

The  count  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the  king,  guarded  thefe  caftles  during 
the  day,  and  annoyed  the  faracen  army  with  his  crofs-bows.  It  was  ordered 
by  the  king  that  after  the  count  of  Anjou  fhould  have  finifhed  his  daily 
guard,  we,  and  others  of  my  company,  fhould  continue  it  during  the  night. 
We  fuffered  much  pain  and  uneafinefs  ;  for  the  Turks  had  already  broken 
and  damaged  our  tandeis  (cvi)  and  defences.  Once  thefe  turkilh  traitors 
advanced  their  perriere  in  the  day-time,  when  the  count  d’Anjou  had  the 
guard,  and  had  brought  together  all  their  machines,  from  which  they  threw 
greek  fires  on  our  dams,  over  the  river,  oppofite  to  our  tandies  and  defences,, 
which  completely  prevented  any  of  the  workmen  from  ihewing  themlelves  ; 
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and  our  two  chas-chatieîs  were  in  a  moment  deftroyed  and  burnt.  The 
count  d’Anjou  was  almoft  mad  at  feeing  this  ;  for  they  were  under  his 
guard,  and,  like  one  out  of  his  fendes,  wanted  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  fire 
to  extinguilli  it,  whilft  I  and  my  knights  returned  thanks  to  God  ;  for  if 
they  had  delayed  this  attack  to  the  night,  we  muft  have  all  been  burnt. 

The  king,  on  hearing  what  had  happened,  made  a  requeft  to  each 
of  his  barons,  that  they  would  give  him  as  much  of  the  largeft 
timbers  (cvn)  from  their  fhips  that  were  on  the  coaft  as  they  could  fpare, 
and  have  them  tranfported  to  where  the  army  lay  ;  for  there  was  not  any 
timber  near  fit  to  make  ufe  of.  After  the  king  had  made  this  requeft,  they 
all  aided  him  to  the  utmoft  ;  and  before  the  new  chas-chateils  were 
finilhed,  the  timber  employed  was  eftimated  to  be  worth  upwards  of  ten 
thoufand  livres.  You  may  guefs  from  this  that  many  boats  were  deftroyed, 
and  that  we  wrere  then  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs. 

When  the  chas-chateils  were  completed,  the  king  would  not  have  them 
fixed,  or  pointed,  until  the  count  of  Anjou  refumed  the  guard  :  he  then 
ordered,  that  they  fhould  be  placed  on  the  exa<5t  fpot  where  the  others  had 
been  burnt.  This  he  did  to  recover  the  honour  of  his  faid  brother,  under 
whofe  guard  the  two  others  had  been  deftroyed.  As  the  king  had  ordered,  fo 
was  it  done  ;  which  the  Saracens  obferving,  they  brought  thither  all  their 
machines,  and,  coupling  them  together,  fhot  at  our  new  chas-chateils 
vigoroufly.  When  they  perceived  that  our  men  wrere  afraid  of  going  from 
one  caftle  to  the  other  for  fear  of  the  ihowers  of  ftones  which  they  were 
cafting,  they  advanced  the  perriere  directly  oppofite  to  them,  and  again 
burnt  them  with  their  greek  fires.  I  and  my  knights  returned  thanks  to 
God  for  this  fécond  efcape.  Had  they  waited  until  night  to  make  the 
attack,  when  the  guard  would  have  devolved  to  us,  we  muft  all  have  been 
burnt  with  them. 

The  king,  feeing  this,  was,  as  well  as  his  army,  much  troubled,  and  he 
called  his  barons  to  council,  to  confider  what  ftiould  be  done;  for  they  now 
perceived  themfelvcs  that  it  would  be  impoflible  to  throw  a  caufeway  over 
the  river  to  crofs  to  the  Turks  and  Saracens,  as  our  people  could  not  make 
fuch  advances  on  their  fide,  but  they  were  more  fpeedily  ruined  by  the 
T urks  on  the  other. 


Sir  Humbert  de  Beaujeu,  conftable  of  France,  then  addrefled  the  king, 
and  faid,  that  a  Bedouin  had  lately  come  to  him  to  fay,  that  if  we  would 
give  him  five  hundred  golden  befants,  he  would  fhew  a  fafe  ford,  which 
might  eafily  be  eroded  on  horfeback.  The  king  replied,  that  he  mod 
cheerfully  granted  this,  provided  he  fpoke  the  truth  ;  but  the  man  would 
on  no  account  fhew  the  ford  before  the  money  demanded  was  paid. 

It  was  determined  by  the  king,  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
nobles  beyond  fea  his  allies,  fhould  guard  the  army  from  the  alarms  of  the 
Saracens  ;  whilft  he,  with  his  three  brothers,  the  counts  of  Poitiers,  Artois, 
and  Anjou  who  was  afterward  king  of  Sicily,  as  I  have  faid  before,  fhould 
with  their  attendants  on  horfeback  make  trial  of  the  ford  the  Bedouin  was 
to  fhew  them.  The  day  appointed  for  this  purpofe  was  Shrove  Tuefday, 
which  when  arrived  we  all  mounted  our  horfes,  and,  armed  at  all  points, 
followed  the  Bedouin  to  the  ford. 

On  our  way  thither,  fome  advanced  too  near  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  being  foft  and  flippery,  they  and  their  horfes  fell  in  and  were 
drowned.  The  king,  feeing  it,  pointed  it  out  to  the  reft,  that  they  might 
be  more  careful  and  avoid  fimilar  danger.  Among  thofe  who  were 
drowned  was  that  valiant  knight  fir  John  d’Orleans  (cvm),  who  bore  the 
banner  of  the  army.  When  we  came  to  the  ford,  we  faw  on  the  oppofite  bank 
full  three  hundred  faracen  cavalry  ready  to  defend  this  paffage.  We  entered 
the  river,  and  our  horfes  found  a  tolerable  ford  with  firm  footing,  fo  that 
by  afeending  the  ftream  we  found  an  eaiy  fhore,  and,  through  God’s  mercy, 
we  all  crofted  over  with  fafety.  The  Saracens,  obferving  us  thus  crofs,  fled 
away  with  the  utmoft  difpatch. 

Before  we  fet  out,  the  king  had  ordered  that  the  Templars  fhould  form 
the  van,  and  the  count  d’Artois,  his  brother,  fhould  command  the  fécond 
divifion  of  the  army  :  but  the  moment  the  count  d’Artois  had  palled  the 
ford  with  all  his  people,  and  faw  the  Saracens  flying,  they  ftuck  fpurs  into 
their  horfes  and  galloped  after  them  ;  for  which  thofe  who  formed  the  van 
were  much  angered  at  the  count  d’Artois,  who  could  not  make  any  anfwer 
on  account  ot  fir  Foucquault  du  Melle,  who  held  the  bridle  of  his  horfe;  and 
fir  Foucquault,  being  deaf,  heard  nothing  the  Templars  were  faying  to  the 
count  d’Artois,  but  kept  bawling  out,  ‘  Forward,  forward  !* 
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When  the  Templars  perceived  this,  they  thought  they  fhould  be 
dilhonoured  if  they  allowed  the  count  d’Artois  thus  to  take  the  lead,  and 
with  one  accord  they  fpurred  their  horfes  to  their  fafteft  fpeed,  purfuing 
the  Saracens,  through  the  town  of  Mafloura,  as  far  as  the  plains  before 
Babylon  :  but  on  their  return  the  T urks  fhot  at  them  plenty  of  arrows,  and 
other  artillery,  as  they  repaired  through  the  narrow  ftreets  of  the  town. 
The  count  d’Artois,  and  the  lord  de  Coucy,  of  the  name  of  Raoul,  were 
there  flain  (cix),  and  as  many  as  three  hundred  other  (cx)  knights.  The 
Templars  loft,  as  their  chief  informed  me,  full  fourteen  fc ore  men  at  arms 
and  horfes.  My  knights,  as  well  as  myfelf,  noticing  on  our  left  a  large: 
body  of  Turks,  who  were  arming,  inftantly  charged  them;  and,  when  we 
were  advanced  into  the  midft  of  them,  I  perceived  a  fturdy  Saracen 
mounting  his  horfe,  which  was  held  by  one  of  his  efquires  by  the  bndler 
and,  while  he  was  putting  his  hand  on  the  faddie  to  mount,  I  gave 
him  fuch  a  thruft  with  my  fpear,  which  I  pulhed  as  far  as  I  was  able,  that 
he  fell  down  dead.  The  efquire,  feeing  his  lord  dead,  abandoned  mafterr 
and  horfe,  but,  watching  my  motions,  on  my  return  ftruck  me  with  his- 
lance  fuch  a  blow  between  the  fhoulders  as  drove  me  on  my  horfe’ s  neck,, 
and  held  me  there  fo  tightly  that  I  could  not  draw  my  fword,  which  was- 
girthed  round  me.  I  was  forced  to  draw  another  fword  which  was  at  the. 
pummel  of  my  faddie,  and  it  was  high  time  ;  but,  when  he  law  I  had  my: 
fword  in  my  hand,  he  withdrew  his  lance,  which  I  had  leized,  and  ran: 
from  me. 

It  chanced  that  I  and  my  knights  had  traverfed  the  army  of  the  Saracens, 
and  law  here  and  there  different  parties  of  them,  to  the  amount  of  about  fix- 
thoufand,  who,  abandoning  their  quarters,  had  advanced  into  the  plain. 
On  perceiving  that  we  were  feparated  from  the  main  body,  they  boldly, 
attacked  us,  and  flew  fir  Hugues  de  Tricnatel,  lord  d’Efconflans,  who  bore 
the  banner  of  our  company.  They  alfo  made  pnloner  fir  Raoul  de  Wanon,- 
of  our  company,  whom  they  had  ftruck  to  the  ground.  As  they  were 
carrying  him  off,  my  knights  and  mylelf  knew  him,  and  inftantly  haftened, 
with  great  courage,  to  aflift  him,  and  deliver  him  from  their  hands.  ln> 
returning  from  this  engagement,  the  Turks  gave  me  fuch  heavy  blows,, 
that  my  horfe  not  being  able  to  withftand  them,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  threw 
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file  to  the  ground  over  his  head  (cxi).  I  very  Ihortly  replaced  my  fliield 
on  my  bread,  and  grafped  my  fpear,  during  which  time  the  lord  Errart 
d’Efmeray,  whofe  foul  may  God  pardon  !  advanced  towards  me,  for  he 
had  alfo  been  Itruck  down  by  the  enemy;  and  we  retreated  together  towards 
an  old  ruined  houfe  to  wait  for  the  king,  who  was  coming,  and  I  found 
means  to  recover  my  horfe. 

As  we  were  going  to  this  houfe,  a  large  body  of  Turks  came  galloping 
towards  us,  but  palled  on  to  a  party  of  ours  whom  they  faw  hard  by  :  as 
they  palled,  they  ftruck  me  to  the  ground,  with  my  fhield  over  my  neck, 
and  galloped  over  me,  thinking  I  was  dead  ;  and  indeed  I  was  nearly  fo. 
When  they  were  gone  my  companion,  fir  Errart,  came  and  railed  me 
up  ;  and  we  went  to  the  walls  of  the  ruined  houfe.  Thither  alfo  had 
retired  fir  Hugues  d’Efcofïe,  fir  Ferreys  de  Loppei,  fir  Régnault  de 
Menoncourt,  and  feveral  others  ;  and  there  alfo  the  Turks  came  to  attack 
us,  more  bravely  than  ever,  on  all  fides.  Some  of  them  entered  within  the 
walls,  and  were  a  long  time  fighting  with  us  at  fpear’s  length,  during 
which  my  knights  gave  me  my  horfe,  which  they  held  left  he  ihould  run 
away,  and  at  the  fame  fo  vigoroully  defended  us  again!!  the  Turks,  that 
they  were  greatly  praifed  by  feveral  able  perfons  who  witnellèd  them 

Sir  Hugues  d’Efcoffe  was  defperately  hurt  by  three  great  wounds  in  the 
face  and  elfewhere.  Sir  Raoul  and  fir  Ferreys  were  alfo  badly  wounded  in 
their  lhoulders,  lo  that  the  blood  fpouted  out  juft  like  to  a  tun  of  wine  when 
tapped.  Sir  Errart  d’Efmeray  was  fo  feverely  wounded  in  the  face  by  a 
fword,  the  Itroke  of  which  cut  off  his  nofe,  that  it  hung  down  over  his 
mouth.  In  this  fevere  diftrefs,  I  called  to  my  mind  St  James,  and  faid, — 
*  Good  lord  St  James  fuccour  me,  1  befeech  thee  ;  and  come  to  my  aid  in 
this  time  of  need.’  1  had  fcarcely  ended  my  prayer,  when  fir  Errart  laid  to 
me, — 6  Sir,  if  I  did  not  think  you  might  fuppofe  it  was  done  to  abandon 
you,  and  lave  myfelf,  I  would  go  to  my  lord  of  Anjou,  whom  1  lee  on  the 
plain,  and  beg  he  would  haflen  to  your  help.’  4  Sir  Errart,’  I  replied, 

‘  you  will  do  me  great  honour  and  pleafure,  if  you  will  go  and  leek  fuccour 
to  fave  our  lives  ;  for  your  own  alio  is  in  great  peril  ;’  and  I  faid  truly,  for 
he  died  of  the  wound  he  had  received.  All  were  of  my  opinion  that  he 
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fhould  feek  for  afliftance  ;  and  I  then  quitting  hold  of  the  rein  of  his  bridle, 
he  galloped  towards  the  count  d’Anjou,  to  requeft  he  would  fupport  us  in 
the  danger  we  were  in. 

There  was  a  great  lord  with  him  who  wifhed  to  detain  him,  but  the 
good  prince  would  not  attend  to  what  he  urged,  but,  fpurring  his  horfe, 
galloped  towards  us  followed  by  his  men.  The  Saracens,  obferving  them 
coming,  left  us,  but  when  on  their  arrival  they  faw  the  Saracens  carrying 
away  their  prifoner,  fir  Raoul  de  Wanon,  badly  wounded,  they  haftexied  to 
recover  him,  and  brought  him  back  in  a  moft  pitiful  Hate. 

Shortly  after,  I  law  the  king  arrive  with  all  his  attendants,  and  with  a 
terrible  noife  of  trumpets,  clarions  and  horns.  He  halted  on  an  eminence, 
with  his  men  at  arms,  lor  fomething  he  had  to  fay;  and  i  allure  you  I  never 
faw  fo  handfome  a  man  under  arms.  He  was  taller  than  any  ot  his  troop 
by  the  fhoulders  ;  and  his  helmet,  which  was  gilded,  was  handlomely  placed 
on  his  head  ;  and  he  bore  a  german  fword  (cxn)  in  his  hand. 

Soon  after  he  had  halted,  many  of  his  knights  were  obier ved  intermixed 
with  the  Turks:  their  companions  inftantly  rufhed  into  the  battle  among 
them  ;  and  you  muft  know,  that  in  this  engagement  were  performed,  on 
both  Tides,  the  moft  gallant  deeds  that  were  ever  done  in  this  expedition 
to  the  holy  land  ;  for  none  made  ufe  of  the  bow  (cxm),  crols-bow,  or 
other  artillery.  But  the  conflidt  confided  of  blows  given  to  each  other  by 
battle-axes,  fwords,  buts  of  lpears,  all  mixed  together.  From  all  I  faw, 
my  knights  and  myfelf,  all  wounded  as  we  were,  were  very  impatient  to 
join  the  battle  with  the  others. 

Shortly  after  one  of  my  efquires,  who  had  once  fled  from  my  banner, 
came  to  me,  and  brought  me  one  of  my  flemilh  war-horfes  :  I  was  loon 
mounted,  and  rode  by  the  fide  of  the  king,  whom  I  found  attended  by  that 
difcreet  man,  fir  John  de  Valeri.  Sir  John  feeing  the  king  defirous  to  enter 
into  the  midfl  of  the  battle,  advilèd  him  to  make  for  the  river  fide,  on  the 
right,  in  order  that  in  cafe  there  ihould  be  any  danger,  he  mignt  have 
fupport  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy  (cxiv)  and  his  army,  which  had  been 
left  behind  to  guard  the  camp  ;  and  hkewife  that  his  men  might  be 
refrefhed,  and  have  wherewith  to  quench  their  thirft  ;  for  the  weather  was 
at  this  moment  exceedingly  hot. 
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The  king  fent  orders  for  his  barons,  knights,  and  others  of  his  council, 
to  quit  the  turkiih  army,  and,  on  their  arrival,  demanded  their  co'unfel,  what 
was  bed:  to  be  done.  Several  anfwered,  that  the  good  knight,  fir  John  de 
Valeri,  now  by  his  fide,  would  give  him  the  bed:  advice.  Then,  according 
to  the  former  opinion  of  fir  John  de  Valeri,  which  many  agreed  was  good, 
the  king  turned  to  the  right  hand,  and  advanced  toward  the  river. 

As  this  was  doing,  fir  Humbert  de  Beaujeu,  conftable  of  France,  came 
up,  and  told  the  king  that  his  brother,  the  count  d’Artois,  was  much  prefled 
in  a  houfe  at  Maffoura,  where,  however,  he  defended  himfelf  gallantly,  but 
that  he  would  need  fpeedy  aftiftance  ;  and  entreated  the  king  to  go  to  his 
aid.  The  king  replied,  ‘  Conftable,  fpur  forward,  and  I  will  follow  you 
clofe.’  I  alfo,  the  lord  de  Joinville,  faid  to  the  conftable,  that  I  would  be 
one  of  his  knights,  and  follow  him  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  this. 

Ail  of  us  now  galloped  ftrait  to  Maffoura,  and  were  in  the  midft  of  the 
turkifh  army,  when  we  were  inftantly  feparated  from  each  other  by  the 
greater  power  of  the  Saracens  and  T urks.  Shortly  after,  a  ferjeant  at  mace 
of  the  conftable,  with  whom  l  was,  came  to  him,  and  faid  the  king  was 
furrounded  by  the  Turks,  and  his  perfon  in  imminent  danger.  You  may 
fuppofe  our  aftonifhment  and  fears,  for  there  were  between  us  and  where 
the  king  was  full  one  thoufand  or  twelve  hundred  Turks,  and  we  were 
only  fix  perfons  in  all.  I  faid  to  the  conftable,  that  fince  it  was  impoflible 
for  us  to  make  our  way  through  fuch  a  crowd  of  Turks,  it  would  be 
mdch  better  to  wheel  round  and  get  on  the  other  fide  of  them.  This  we 
inftantly  did.  There  was  a  deep  ditch  on  the  road  we  took  between  the 
Saracens  and  us  ;  and,  had  they  noticed  us,  they  muft  have  flain  us  all  ; 
but  they  were  folely  occupied  with  the  king,  and  the  larger  bodies  :  perhaps 
alfo  they  might  have  taken  us  for  fome  of  their  friends.  As  we  thus  gained 
the  river,  following  its  courte  downward  between  it  and  the  road,  we 
obferved  that  the  king  had  afcended  it,  and  that  the  Turks  were  fending 
frefh  troops  after  him..  Both  armies  now  met  on  the  banks,  and  the  event 
was  miferably  unfortunate;  for  the  weaker  part  of  our  army  thought  to  crofs 
over  to  the  divifion  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  but  that  was  impoffible  from 
their  horfes  being  worn  down,  and  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather.  As  we 
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defcended  the  river,  wc  faw  it  covered  with  lances,  pikes,  fhields,  men  and 
horfes,  unable  to  fave  themfelves  from  death. 

When  we  perceived  the  miferable  ftate  of  our  rmy,  I  advifed  the 
conftable  to  remain  on  this  fide  of  the  river,  to  guard  <>  i'mall  bridge  that 
was  hard  by  ;  ‘  for  if  we  leave  it,’  added  1,  ‘  the  enemy  may  come  and 
attack  the  king  on  this  fide,  and  if  our  men  be  aftaulted  in  two  places, 
they  mu  ft  be  difeomfited.* 

There  then  we  halted;  and  you  may  believe  me  when  I  fay,  that  the 
good  king  performed  that  day  the  moft  gallant  deeds  that  ever  1  faw  in  any 
battle.  It  was  faid,  that  had  it  not  been  for  his  perlonal  exertions,  the 
whole  army  would  have  been  deftroyed  ;  but  I  believe  that  the  great 
courage  he  naturally  poffeffed  was  that  day  doubled  by  the  power  of  God, 
for  he  forced  himfelf,  wherever  he  faw  his  men  in  any  diftrefs,  and  gave  fuch 
blows  with  battle-axe  and  fword  it  was  wonderful  to  behold. 

The  lord  de  Courtenay  and  fir  John  de  Salenay  one  day  told  me,  that 
at  this  engagement  fix  Turks  caught  hold  of  the  bridle  of  the  king’s  horfe, 
and  were  leading  him  away;  but  this  virtuous  prince  exerted  himfelf  with 
fuch  bravery  in  fighting  the  fix  Turks,  that  he  alone  freed  himfelf  from 
them  ;  and  that  many,  feeing  how  valiantly  he  defended  himfelf,  and  the 
great  courage  he  diiplayed,  took  greater  courage  themfelves,  and,  abandoning 
the  paftage  they  were  guarding,  haftened  to  l'upport  the  king. 

After  fome  little  time,  the  count  Peter  of  Brittany  came  to  us  who 
were  guarding  the  fmall  bridge  from  Maffoura,  having  had  a  moft  furious 
Ikirmifh.  He  was  fo  badly  wounded  in  the  face  that  the  blood  came  out 
of  his  mouth,  as  if  it  had  been  full  of  water,  and  he  vomited  it  forth.  The 
.count  was  mounted  on  a  Ihort,  thick,  but  ftrong  horfe,  and  his  reins  and 
the  pummel  of  his  faddle  were  cut  and  deftroyed,  fo  that  he  was  forced  to 
hold  himfelf  by  his  two  hands  round  the  horfe’s  neck  for  fear  the  Turks, 
who  were  clofe  behind  him,  lhould  make  him  fall  off.  He  did  not,  however, 
feem  much  afraid  of  them,  for  he  frequently  turned  round,  and  gave  them 
many  abufive  words  by  way  of  mockery. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  battle,  fir  John  de  Soiflons  and  fir  Peter  de 
Nouille,  furnamed  Cayer,  came  to  us  :  they  had  luffered  much  from  the 
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blows  they  had  received  by  remaining  behind  in  the  laft  battle.  The  Turks 
feeing  them  began  to  move  to  meet  them,  but  obferving  us  who  were 
guarding  the  bridge,  with  our  faces  towards  them,  fuffered  them  to  pafs, 
fufpeéting  that  we  fhould  have  gone  to  their  fuccour,  as  we  certainly  lhould 
have  done.  I  addreffed  the  count  de  Soiffons,  who  was  my  coufm-german, 
‘  Sir,  I  beg  that  you  will  remain  here  to  guard  this  bridge.  You  will  a6t 
right  in  fo  doing;  for,  if  you  leave  it,  the  Turks  whom  you  fee  before  you 
will  advance  to  attack  us,  and  the  king  may  thus  have  his  enemies  in  front 
and  rear  at  the  fame  moment.’  He  aiked,  if  he  lhould  (lay,  would  I  remain 
with  him  ?  to  which  I  mod  cheerfully  affented. 

The  conHable,  hearing  our  converfation  and  agreement,  told  me  to 
defend  this  bridge,  and  not  on  any  account  to  quit  it,  and  that  he  would 
go  and  feek  for  fuccour.  1  was  fitting  quietly  there  on  my  horfe,  having 
my  coufin  fir  John  de  Soiffons  on  my  right  and  fir  Peter  de  Nouille 
on  my  left  hand,  when  a  Turk,  galloping  from  where  the  king  was,  (truck 
fir  Peter  de  Nouille  fo  heavy  a  blow  with  his  battle-axe  on  the  back  as  felled 
him  on  the  neck  of  his  horfe,  and  then  croffed  the  bridge  full  fpeed  to  his 
own  people,  imagining  that  we  would  abandon  our  poll  and  follow'  him, 
and  thus  they  might  gain  the  bridge.  When  they  perceived  that  we 
would  on  no  account  quit  our  poll,  they  croffed  the  rivulet,  and  placed 
themfelves  between  it  and  the  river;  on  which  we  marched  towards 
them  in  fuch-wife  that  we  were  ready  to  charge  them,  if  they  had  further 
advanced. 

In  our  front  were  two  of  the  king’s  heralds  :  the  name  of  one  was 
Guillaume  de  Bron,  and  that  of  the  other  John  de  Gaymaches  ;  againft 
whom  the  Turks,  who,  as  I  have  faid,  had  polled  themfelves  between  the 
rivulet  and  river,  led  a  rabble  of  peafants  of  the  country,  who  pelted  them 
with  clods  of  earth  and  large  Hones.  At  laft,  they  brought  a  villanous 
Turk,  who  thrice  flung  greek  fires  at  them  ;  and  by  one  of  them  was  the 
tabard  of  Guillame  de  Bron  fet  on  fire,  but  he  foon  threw  it  off,  and  good 
need  had  he,  for  if  it  had  fet  fire  to  his  clothes,  he  muft  have  been  burnt. 
We  were  alfo  covered  with  thefe  fhowers  of  Hones  and  arrows  which  the 
Turks  difcharged  at  the  two  heralds. 

vol.  i.  u 
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I  luckily  found  near  me  a  gaubifon  (cxv)  of  coarfe  cloth  which  had 
belonged  to  a  Saracen,  and,  turning  the  flit  part  inward,  I  made  a  fort  of 
fhield,  which  was  of  much  fervice  to  me  ;  for  I  was  only  wounded  by  their 
fhots  in  five  places,  whereas  my  horfe  was  hurt  in  fifteen.  Soon  after,  as 
God  willed  it,  one  of  my  vaflals  of  Joinville  brought  me  a  banner  with 
my  arms,  and  a  long  knife  for  war,  which  I  was  in  want  of  ;  and  then, 
when  thefe  turkifh  villains,  who  were  on  foot,  preflèd  on  the  heralds,  we 
made  a  charge  on  them,  and  put  them  inftantly  to  flight. 

Thus  when  the  good  count  de  Soiflbns  and  myfelf  were  returned  to  our 
poll  on  the  bridge,  after  chacing  away  thefe  peafants,  he  rallied  me,  faying, 
4  Senefchal,  let  us  allow  this  rabble  to  bawl  and  bray  ;  and,  by  the  4  Creffe 
Dieu,*  his  ufual  oath,  4  you  and  I  will  talk  over  this  day’s  adventures  in  the 
chambers  of  our  ladies/ 

It  happened  that  towards  evening,  about  fun-fet,  the  conftable,  fir 
Hymbert  de  Beaujeu,  brought  us  the  king’s  crofs-bows  that  were  on  foot  ; 
and  they  drew  up  in  one  front,  while  we,  horlemen,  difmounted  under 
fhelter  of  the  crofs-bows.  The  Saracens,  obferving  this,  immediately  took 
to  flight,  and  left  us  in  peace,.  The  conftable  told  me  that  we  had  behaved 
well  in  thus  guarding  the  bridge  ;  and  bade  me  go  boldly  to  the  king,  and 
not  quit  him  until  he  lhould  be  difmounted  in  his  pavilion.  I  went  to  the 
king,  and  at  the  fame  moment  fir  John  de  Valeri  joined,  and  requefted  of 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  lord  de  Chaftillon  (cxvi),  that  the  laid  lord  might 
command  the  rear-guard,  which  the  king  very  willingly  granted.  The. 
king  then  took  the  road  to  return  to  his  pavilion,  and  railed  the  helmet 
from  his  head,  on  which  I  gave  him  my  iron  Ikull-cap,  which  was  much 
lighter,  that  he  might  have  more  air. 

Thus  as  we  were  riding  together,  father  Henry,  prior  of  the  hofpital  of 
Ronnay,  who  had  eroded  the  river,  came  to  him  and  killed  his  hand,  fully 
armed,  and’  alked  if  he  had  heard  any  news  of  his  brother,  the  count 
d’Artois»  ‘  Yes,'  replied  the  king,  ‘  I  have  heard  all  that  is  to  fay,  that 
he  knew  well  he  was  now  in  paradife.  Tne  prior,  thinking  to  comfort  him 
for  the  death  of  his  brother,  continued,  4  Sire,  no  king  of  France  has  ever- 
reaped  fuch  honour  as  you  have  done  ;  for  with  great  intrepidity  have  you 
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and  your  army  crofled  a  dangerous  river  to  combat  your  enemies  ;  and  have 
been  fo  very  fuccefsful,  that  you  have  put  them  to  flight,  and  gained  the 
field,  together  with  their  warlike  engines,  with  which  they  had  wonderfully 
annoyed  you,  and  concluded  the  affair  by  taking  poflfeflion  this  day  of  their 
camp  and  quarters.’ 

The  good  king  replied,  that  God  fhould  be  adored  for  all  the  good  he 
had  granted  him  ;  and  then  heavy  tears  began  to  fall  down  his  cheeks, 
which  many  great  perfons  noticing,  were  oppreffed  with  anguifh  and 
compaflion,  on  feeing  him  thus  weep,  praifing  the  name  of  God,  who  had 
enabled  him  to  gain  the  vidfory. 

When  we  arrived  at  our  quarters,  we  found  great  numbers  of  Saracens 
on  foot  holding  the  cords  of  a  tent  which  fome  of  our  fervants  were  eredting, 
and  pulling  againft  them  with  all  their  might.  The  matter  of  the 
Temple  (cxvn),  who  had  the  command  of  the  vanguard,  and  myfelf, 
charged  this  rabble,  and  made  them  run  away.  The  tent  remained, 
therefore,  with  us  ;  not,  however,  that  there  was  any  great  fight,  for  which 
reafon  many  boafters  were  put  to  fhame.  I  could  readily  mention  their 
names,  but  I  abftain  from  doing  fo  becaufe  they  are  deceafed  ;  and  we 
ought  not  to  fpeak  ill  of  the  dead.  Of  fir  Guyon  de  Malvoifin  (cxvm)  I 
am  willing  to  fpeak,  for  the  conftable  and  I  met  him  on  the  road,  returning 
from  Mafioura,  bearing  himfelf  gallantly,  although  hard  prefîèd  by  the 
Turks,  who  clofely  purfued  him  ;  for  after  they  had  difperfed  the  count 
of  Brittany  and  his  battalion,  as  I  have  before  faid,  they  followed  the  lord 
Guyon  and  his  company.  He  had  not  fuffered  much  in  this  engagement, 
for  he  and  his  people  had  moft  courageoufly  behaved  ;  which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when,  as  I  have  heard  from  thofe  who  knew  him  and  his 
family,  almoft  all  his  knights  were  of  his  kindred  and  lineage,  and  his  men 
at  arms  his  liege  vaflals.  This  gave  them  the  greater  confidence  in  their 
chief. 

After  we  had  difeomfited  the  Turks,  and  driven  them  out  of  their 
quarters,  the  Bedouins  (cxix),  who  are  a  powerful  people,  entered  the 
camp  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  and  feized  and  carried  off  whatever  they 
could  find,  and  all  that  the  Saracens  and  Turks  had  left  behind  them. 
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Î  was  much  furprifed  at  this;  for  the  Bedouins  are  fubjedls  and  tributary  to 
the  Saracens  ;  but  I  never  heard  that  they  were  treated  the  worfe  by  the' 
Saracens  for  what  they  had  thus  pillaged.  They  faid  it  was  their  ufual 
cuftom  to  fall  on  the  weakeft,  which  is  the  nature  of  dogs  ;  for  when  there 
is  one  dog  purfued  by  another,  and  a  fhouting  made  after  him,  all  the  other 
dogs  fall  on  him. 

As  my  fubjedl  requires  it,  I  {hall  fay  fomething  concerning  thefe 
Bedouins,  and  what  fort  of  people  they  be.  The  Bedouins  refide  in  deferts 
and  mountains,  and  have  no  great  faith  in  Mahomet,  like  the  Turks,  but 
believe  in  the  religion  of  Aly  (cxx),  who,  they  fay,  was  uncle  to  Mahomet.. 
They  are  perfuaded  that  when  any  one  of  them  dies  for  the  fervice  of  his> 
lord,  or  when  attempting  any  good  defign,  his  foul  enters  a  fuperior  body»., 
and  is  much  more  comfortable  than  it  was  before  :  this  makes  them  ready: 
to  die  at  the  command  of  their  fuperiors  or  elders.  Thefe  Bedouins  do 
not  refide  in  town  or  city,  but  always  lie  in  the  fields  and  deferted  places,, 
where,  whenever  the  weather  is  bad,  they,  their  wives  and  children,  make 
themfelves  a  habitation,  by  flicking  into  the  ground  poles  connedted  by 
hoops,  like  to  what  women  ufe  in  drying  their  wafhed  clothes  ;  and  over 
thefe  hoops  they  throw  fkins  of  their  large  fheep,  which  they  call  fkms  of 
Somas,  tanned  with  alum.  The  Bedouins  have  large  pelifles  of  coarfe 
hair,  which  cover  their  whole  bodies,  and  when  evening  comes,  or  when  it 
is  cold  or  wet,  they  wrap  themfelves  up  in  them,  and  retire  to  reft.  Thofe 
who  follow  war  have  their  horfes  feeding  near  them  during  the  night,  and 
have  only  to  take  off  their  bridles  and  let  them  eat.  In  the  morning  they 
fpread  their  pelifles  to  the  fun,  and,  when  dry,  rub  them,  fo  that  they 
do  not  appear  as  if  they  had  been  wetted.  They  never'  are  armed  for 
combat,  for  they  fay,  and  believe,  that  no  one  can  die  but  at  his  appointed 
hour  :  they  have,  likewife,  a  mode  of  curfing,  alluding  to  their  faith,  when 
they  fwear  at  their  children,  faying,  ‘  Be  thou  accurfed,  like  him  who  arms 
himfelf  for  fear  of  death.’  In  battle  they  ufe  only  a  fword,  made  after  the 
turkifh  manner,  and  are  clothed  in  linen  robes  like  to  furplices.  1  hey  are 
an  ugly  race,  and  hideous  to  look  at  ;  for  their  hair  and  beards  are  long  and 
black.  They  live  on  the  fuperabundance  of  the  milk  from  their  herds  ;  and 
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their  numbers  are  not  to  be  counted  ;  for  they  dwell  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Jerufalem,  Egvpt,  and  throughout  all  the  lands  of  the  Saracens  and  infidels, 
to  whom  thev  are  tributary. 

Now%  I  am  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  Bedouins,  I  muft  fay  that  I  have  feen, 
fince  my  return  from  the  holy  land,  fome  calling  themfelves  Chriftians,  who 
hold  fimilar  faith  with  the  Bedouins  ;  for  they  maintain,  that  no  man  can 
die  before  his  determined  time,  happen  what  may,  which  is  a  falfehood. 
I  confider  fuch  a  belief  the  fame  as  if  they  fhould  iay  that  God  had  not  the 
power  to  affift  or  hurt  us,  nor  to  lengthen  or  abridge  our  lives,  which  is: 
herefy.  On  the  contrary,  I  declare  that  we  ought  to  put  our  whole  faith 
in  him  who  is  all-powrerful,  and  may,  according  to  his  good  pleafure,  fend 
us  death  fooner  or  later.  This  is  the  oppofite  to  the  faith  of  the  Bedouins, 
who  firmly  believe  the  day  of  death  to  each  perfon  is  determined  infallibly,, 
without  any  poflibility  of  prolonging  or  fhortening  the  time. 

To  return  to  the  original  matter,  and  continue  my  hiftory.  In  the 
evening  of  this  fevere  engagement  that  I  fpoke  of,  and  when  we  had’ 
taken  up  our  quarters  in  thofe  from  whence  we  had  driven  the  Saracens, 
my  people  brought  me,  from  the  main  army,  a  tent,  which  the  mafter 
of  the  Templars,  who  had  the  command  of  the  van,  had  given  me. 
I  had  it  pitched  on  the  right  of  thofe  machines  we  had  won  from  the 
enemy,  as  each  of  us  was  eager  for  repofe  :  indeed  we  had  need  of  it  from 
the  wounds  and  fatigues  we  had  differed  in  the  late  battle. 

Before  day-break,  however,  we  were  alarmed  by  the  cries  of  4  To  arms, 
to  arms  !’  and  I  made  my  chamberlain  rife,  who  lay  by  my  fide,  to  go  and 
fee  what  was  the  matter.  He  was  not  long  in  returning,  much  frightened, 
and  crying  out, — 4  My  lord,  up,  upinftantly;  for  the  Saracens  have  entered 
the  camp,  both  horie  and  foot,  and  have  already  defeated  the  guard  which 
the  king  had  appointed  for  our  fecurity,  and  to  defend  the  engines  we  had 
won  from  them.’ 

Thefe  engines  wrere  in- front  of  the  king’s  pavilions,  and  of  us  who  were 
near  to  him.  1  immediately  rofe,  threw  a  cuirais  on  my  back,  and  put  my 
iron  Ikull-cap  on  my  head  ;  and  having  roufed  our  people,  wounded  as  we 
were,  we  drove  the  Saracens  from  the  engines  which  they  were  fo  anxious 
to  recover. 
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The  king,  feeing  that  fcarcely  any  of  us  had  armour  on,  fent  fir  Walter 
de  Chafhllon  (cxxi),  who  polled  himfclf  between  us  and  the  Turks, 
for  the  better  guard  of  the  engines.  After  fir  Walter  had  feveral  times 
repulfed  the  enemy,  who  made  frequent  attempts  during  the  night  to  carry 
off  thefe  engines,  the  Saracens,  finding  they  could  not  fucceed,  retreated  to 
a  large  body  of  their  horfe,  that  were  drawn  up  oppofite  to  our  lines,  to 
prevent  us  from  furprifing  their  camp,  which  was  in  their  rear. 

Six  of  the  principal  Turks  difmounted,  armed  from  head  to  foot,  and 
made  themfelves  a  rampart  of  large  Hones,  as  a  Ihelter  from  our  crofs-bows, 
and  from  thence  Ihot  vollies  of  arrows  which  often  wounded  many  of 
our  men.  When  I  and  my  men  at  arms  who  had  the  guard  of  that 
quarter  faw  their  Hone  rampart,  we  took  council  together,  and  relolved 
that,  during  the  enfuing  night,  we  would  deltroy  this  rampart,  and  bring 
away  the  Hones. 

Now  I  had  a  priefl  called  John  de  Wayfy  (cxxn),  who,  having 
overheard  our  council  and  refolution,  did  not  wait  fo  long,  but  fet  out 
alone  towards  the  Saracens,  with  his  cuirais  on,  his  cap  of  iron,  and 
his  fword  under  his  arm.  When  he  was  near  the  enemy,  who  neither 
thought  of  nor  fufpeéted  any  one  coming  againH  them  thus  alone,  he 
rulhed  furioufly  on,  fword  in  hand,  and  gave  fuch  blows  to  thefe  fix 
captains  that  they  could  not  defend  themfelves,  and  took  to  flight,  to  the 
great  aflonilhment  of  the  other  Turks  and  Saracens. 

When  the  T urks  faw  their  leaders  fly,  they  Huck  fpurs  into  their  horfes, 
and  charged  the  prieH,  who  was  returning  to  our  army,  whence  had 
fallied  fifty  of  our  men  to  oppofe  them,  as  they  were  purfuing  him  on 
horieback  :  the  'I  urks  would  not  meet  them,  but  wheeled  off  two  or  three 
times.  It  happened,  however,  that  during  thefe  wheelings,  one  of  our  men 
threw  his  dagger  (exxm)  at  a  Turk,  and  hit  him  between  the  ribs:  he 
carried  off  the  dagger,  but  it  caufed  his  death.  The  other  Turks,  feeing 
this,  were  more  fhy  than  before,  and  never  dared  to  approach  while  our 
men  were  carrying  away  the  Hones  of  the  rampart.  My  prieH  was  well 
known  ever  after  by  the  whole  army,  who  faid  when  they  faw  him,  ‘  That 
is  the  prieH  who,  fingle-handed,  defeated  the  Saracens.* 
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Thefe  things  happened  during  the  firft  day  of  Lent  ;  and  this- 
fame  day  the  Saracens  eleéted  another  chief,  in  the  place  of  their  late 
chief  Secedun,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made,  and  who  died  in  the 
battle  of  Shrove  Tuefday  (cxxiv);  at  the  fame  time,  probably,  that  the 
good  count  d’Artois,  brother  to  the  king  St  Louis,  was  flain.  This  new 
chief  found  among  the  other  dead  the  body  of  the  count  d’Artois,  who 
had  (hewn  great  intrepidity  in  this  battle,  magnificently  drefled,  becoming 
a  prince  ;  and  this  chief  took  the  count’s  coat  of  armour,  and,  to  give 
courage  to  the  T urks  and  Saracens,  had  it  hoifted  before  them,  telling  them 
it  was  the  coat-armour  of  the  king  their  enemy,  who  had  been  flain  in 
battle  ;  adding,  ‘  My  lords,  this  fhould  make  you  exert  yourfelves  the  more, 
for  body  without  head  is  nothing,  nor  is  an  army  without  prince  or  chief  to 
be  feared.  I  advife,  and  you  ought  to  have  confidence  in  me,  that  wc 
increafe  the  force  of  our  attacks  on  them  ;  and  on  Friday  next  we  muft 
conquer  and  gain  the  battle,  fince  they  have  now  loft  their  commander.' 
All  who  heard  him  cheerfully  agreed  to  follow  his  advice. 

You  muft  know  that  the  king  had  many  fpies  in  the  faracen  army,  who, 
having  overheard  their  plans,  knew  their  intentions,  and  how  they  meant: 
to  a£l.  Some  of  them  informed  the  king  of  the  intended  attack  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  they  believed  him  dead  and  the  army  without  a  leader. 

Upon  this,  the  king  fummoned  all  his  captains,  and  commanded,  them 
to  have  their  men  at  arms  completely  armed,  and  ready  drawn  up  before 
their  tents  at  midnight,  and  then  to  advance  as  far  as  the  lines  which  had 
been  made  to  prevent  the  Saracens  entering  the  camp  on  horfeback,  although 
they  were  fo  conftruéted  that  they  might,  pafs  them  on  foot.  This  was* 
punctually  executed  according  to  the  king’s  orders. 

You  may  fuppofe,  that  the  plan  the  laracen  chief  had  propofed  and 
adopted  he  loft  no  time  in  putting  into  execution.  On  the  friday-morning, 
by  fun-rife,  four  thoufand  knights,  well  armed  and  mounted,  were  drawn  up 
in  battalions,  alongfide  our  army,  which  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  river  toward 
Babylon,  and  extending  as  far  as  a  town  called  Refill  (cxxv).  When,  the 
pagan  chief  had  thus  drawn  up  his  four  thoufand  knights  in  front  of  our 
army,  he  then  brought  another  large  body  of  Saracens  on  . foot,  and  in  fuch 
numbers  that  they  fiirrounded  all  the  other  fide  of  it.  After  doing  this,  he 
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of  the  fultan  of  Babylon,  to  fuccour  and  aid  each  of  the  two  former,  as 
•occafion  might  occur. 

The  chief  of  the  Saracens,  having  now  completed  the  arrangement  of 
his  army,  advanced  on  horfeback  alone,  to  view  and  make  his  obfervations 
•on  the  manner  in  which  the  king’s  army  was  formed  ;  and  where  he  faw 
ours  was  the  ftrongeft  or  weakeft,  he  ftrengthened  or  diminifhed  his  own. 
After  this  he  ordered  three  thoufand  Bedouins,  whofe  nature  and  character 
I  have  deferibed,  to  march  in  front  of  the  troops  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  which  were  polled  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
Nile,  thinking  that  part  of  the  king’s  army  might  be  under  the  duke,  and 
his  own  fo  much  the  weaker,  and  that  thefe  Bedouins  would  effedtually 
■prevent  the  duke  from  affording  any  lupport  to  the  king. 

All  thefe  operations  of  the  infidel  chief  took  him  up  until  about  mid-day. 
This  done,  he  ordered  the  naquaires  and  drums  to  be  loudly  founded, 
according  to  the  mode  of  the  Turks,  which  is  certainly  very  furprifing  to 
thofe  who  have  not  been  accuftomed  to  hear  them  ;  and  then  both  horfe 
and  foot  began  to  be  in  motion  on  all  fides.  I  will  fpeak  firft  of  the 
battalion  under  the  count  d’Anjou,  which  received  the  firft  attack,  being 
pofted  the  nearefl  to  Babylon.  The  enemy  advanced  in  a  chequered 
manner,  like  to  a  game  of  chefs  ;  for  their  infantry  ran  towards  our  men, 
and  burnt  them  with  greek  fires,  which  they  caft  from  inftruments  made 
for  that  purpofe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  turkifh  cavalry  charged  them 
with  fuch  rapidity  and  fuccefs,  that  the  battalion  of  the  count  d’Anjou  was 
defeated.  He  himfelf  was  on  foot  among  his  knights,  very  uncomfortably 
fituated. 

When  news  was  brought  to  the  king  of  the  danger  his  brother  was  in, 
nothing  could  check  his  ardour;  nor  would  he  wait  for  any  one,  but, 
flicking  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  galloped  into  the  midft  of  the  battle,  lance  in 
hand,  to  where  his  brother  was,  and  gave  moft  deadly  blows  to  the  Turks, 
haftemng  alway  to  where  he  faw  the  greateit  crowd.  He  buffered  many 
hard  blows  ;  and  the  Saracens  covered  all  his  horfe’s  tail  and  rump  with 
greek  fires.  You  may  be  affured  that  at  fuch  a  time  he  had  God  in  his 
heart  and  mind.;  and  in  good  truth  our  Lord  in  this  diftrefs  befriended  him. 
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and  fo  far  affifted  him,  that  the  king  refcued  his  brother,  the  count  d’Anjou, 
and  drove  the  Turks  before  him  without  the  lines. 

Next  to  the  battalion  of  the  count  d’Anjou  was  that  commanded  by  fir 
Guy  de  Guivelins  (cxxvi),  and  his  brother  Baldwin,  which  joined  the 
battalion  of  that  bold  and  gallant  man  fir  Walter  de  Chaftillon.  He  had 
with  him  numbers  of  chivalrous  knights  ;  and  thefe  two  battalions  behaved 
fo  vigoroufly  againft  the  Turks,  that  they  were  neither  any  way  broken  nor 
conquered. 

The  next  battalion,  however,  fared  but  badly,  under  the  command  of 
friar  William  de  Sorinac,  mafter  of  the  Temple,  who  had  with  him  the 
remnant  of  the  men  at  arms  that  had  furvived  the  battle  of  Shrove-Tuefday, 
which  had  been  fo  feverely  murderous.  The  mafter  of  the  Temple,  having 
but  few  men,  made  of  the  engines  that  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy,  a 
fort  of  rampart  in  his  front:  this,  neverthelefs,  availed  him  nothing,  for  the 
Templars  having  added  to  them  many  planks  of  fir-wood,  the  Saracens 
burnt  them  with  their  greek  fires  ;  and  feeing  there  were  but  few  to  oppofe 
them,  they  waited  not  until  they  were  deftroyed,  but,  vigoroufly  attacking 
the  Templars,  defeated  them  in  a  very  fhort  time.  It  is  certain,  that  in 
the  rear  of  the  Templars  there  was  about  an  acre  of  ground  fo  covered 
with  bolts,  darts,  arrows,  and  other  weapons,  that  you  could  not  fee  the 
earth  beneath  them  :  fuch  fhowers  of  thefe  had  been  difcharged  againft 
the  Templars  by  the  Saracens.  The  commander  of  this  battalion  had  loft 
an  eye  in  the  preceding  battle  of  Shrove  Tuefday  ;  and  in  this  he  loft  the 
other,  and  was  (lain  :  God  have  mercy  on  his  foul  ! 

Sir  Guy  de  Malvoifin,  a  bold  and  valiant  captain  of  another  battalion, 
was  feverely  wounded  in  the  body  ;  and  the  Saracens  perceiving  his  gallant 
condutft  and  addrefs,  fhot  greek  fire  at  him  inceffantly,  fo  that  at  one  time 
when  he  was  hit  by  it,  his  people  had  much  difficulty  to  extinguifh  it. 
But,  notwithftanding  this,  he  ftood  bold  and  firm,  unconquered  by  the 
pagans. 

From  the  battalion  of  fir  Guy  de  Malvoifin,  the  lines  which  inclofed  our 
army  defcended  to  where  I  was,  within  a  ftone’s  caft  of  the  river,  and  palled 
by  the  divifion  of  the  lord  William  earl  of  Flanders,  which  extended  to  that 
branch  of  the  river  which  entered  the  fea.  Our  battalion  was  pofted 
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oppoflte,  and  on  that  bank  of  the  river  where  fir  Guy  de  M'alvoifin  was. 
The  Saracens,  obferving  the  appearance  of  the  divifion  of  the  earl  of 
Flanders  fronting  them,  dared  not  make  any  attack  on  us,  for  which 
I  thanked  God,  as  neither  my  knights  nor  myfelf  could  put  on  any  armour, 
on  account  of  the  wounds  we  had  received  in  the  engagement  of  the 
Tuefday,  which  rendered  it  impoflible  to  wear  any  defenfive  clothing. 

The  lord  William  of  Flanders  and  his  battalion  did  wonders  :  they 
gallantly  and  fiercely  attacked  the  Turks  on  horfeback  and  on  foot,  and 
performed  great  deeds  of  arms.  Seeing  their  prowefs,  I  ordered  my  crof& 
bows  to  fhoot  ftrongly  at  the  Turks,  who  were  on  horfeback  at  this 
engagement  ;  and  the  moment  they  felt  themfelves  or  horfes  wounded  by 
the  arrows,  they  inftantly  took  flight,  and  abandoned  their  infantry.  The 
earl  of  Flanders  and  his  divifion,  obferving  the  Turks  fly,  palled  the  lines,  and 
charged  the  pagans,  who  were  on  foot,  killing  great  numbers,  and  bringing 
ofF many  targets.  Among  others,  fir  Gaultier  de  la  Horgne  (cxxvii),  who 
bore  the  banner  of  the  count  d’Afpremont,  difplayed  much  courage. 

Adjoining  this  battalion  was  that  of  my  lord  the  count  de  Poitiers,, 
brother  to  the  king,  it  was  compofed  folely  of  infantry,  and  the  only  perfon 
on  horfeback  was  the  count,  which  was  unfortunate  for  him;  for  the  Turks 
defeated  this  battalion,  and  made  the  count  prifoner.  They  would  furely 
have  carried  him  away,  had  not  the  butchers,  and  all  the  other  traffickers, 
men  and  women,  who  fupplied  the  army  with  provifion,  hearing  that  the 
Turks  were  carrying  off  the  count  de  Poitiers,  fet  up  a  great  About,  and 
rufhed  on  the  Saracens  with  fuch  fury  that  they  refeued  the  count  de 
Poitiers,  and  drove  the  Turks  beyond  the  lines  (cxxvm). 

The  next  battalion  to  that  of  the  count  de  Poitiers  was  the  weakefl  of 
the  whole  army,  and  commanded  by  fir  Joflèrant  de  Brançon  (cxxix), 
whom  my  lord  de  Poitiers  had  brought  with  him  to  Egypt.  This  divifion 
was  alfo  formed  of  demounted  knights,  fir  Joflerant  and  his  fon  fir  Henry 
being  the  only  perfons  on  horfeback.  The  Turks  broke  this  battalion  on 
all  fides,  on  which  fir  Joflerant  and  his  fon  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  Turks,  and 
cut  them  down  with  their  fwords.  They  preffed  the  enemy  fo  much  that 
they  frequently  turned  on  them  again,  leaving  the  main  body  of  his  men. 
In  the  end,  this  would  have  been  fatal;  for  the  Turks  muft  have  flain  the 
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whole  if  fir  Henry  de  Cone,  a  wife  and  valiant  knight  of  the  diviuon  under 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  well  knowing  the  weaknefs  of  the  lord  de  Brançon’s 
battalion,  had  not,  every  time  he  faw  the  Turks  make  their  charge  on  it, 
ordered  the  king’s  crofs-bows  to  (hoot  at  them.  He  exerted  himfelf  fo 
effedtually  that  the  lord  de  Brançon  efcaped  from  this  danger,  but  loft 
twelve  of  the  twenty  knights  whom  it  was  faid  he  had,  without  counting 
other  men  at  arms.  He  himfelf,  however,  was  the  vidlim  of  the  wounds 
he  received  in  the  fervice  of  God,  who,  we  are  bound  to  believe,  has  well 
rewarded  him  for  it. 

This  lord  was  my  uncle,  and  I  heard  him  on  his  death-bed  fay,  that  he 
had  in  his  time  been  in  thirty-fix  battles  or  warlike  fkirmifhcs,  and  had 
borne  off  the  prize  of  arms  in  moft.  Of  fome  of  them  I  have  a 
remembrance  ;  for  once  being  in  the  army  of  the  count  de  Mafcon  (cxxx), 
who  was  his  coufin,  he  came  to  me  and  a  brother  of  mine  on  a  Good 
Friday,  and  faid  to  us,  ‘  Come  my  nephews  with  all  your  men,  and  join 
us  in  charging  thefe  Germans,  who  are  deftroying  the  monaftery  of 
Mafcon.’ 

We  were  inftantly  on  horfeback,  and  haftened  to  attack  the  Germans, 
whom,  with  hard  blows  of  fvvord  and  lance,  we  drove  from  the  monaftery, 
where  many  were  killed  and  wounded.  When  this  was  done,  the  good 
man  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  altar,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  to  our 
Lord,  praying  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  have  mercy  on  his  foul,  that  he 
might  die  for  his  fervice,  to  the  end  that  he  might  be  entitled  to  the  reward 
of  paradife.  I  have  related  this,  that  you  may  know,  as  I  firmly  believe, 
that  God  has  granted  to  him  the  requeft  he  then  made. 

After  this  battle  was  ended,  the  king  fummoned  all  his  barons,  knights, 
and  other  great  lords,  to  whom,  when  aflèmbled,  he  thus  kindly  addreffed 
himfelf  :  ‘  My  lords  and  friends,  you  have  all  now  witneffed  the  great  grace 
which  God  our  Creator  has  of  late  fhewn  us,  and  continues  to  do  fo  daily, 
for  which  we  are  bounden  to  return  him  our  thankfgiving.  Laft  Tuefday, 
which  was  Shrovetide,  we,  aided  by  him,  difiodged  our  enemies  from  their 
quarters,  of  which  we  have  gained  the  poffeffion.  This  Friday,  which  is 
now  paffed,  we  have  defended  ourfelves  againft  them,  very  many  of  us  being 
without  arms,  while  they  were  completely  armed  on  horfeback,  and  on 
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their  own  ground.’  Many  more  fair  fpeeches  did  he  make  ;  and  the  good 
king  dwelt  much  upon  what  had  paffed,  to  comfort  and  give  them  courage 
and  faith  in  God. 

In  purfuing  the  fubjeét  matter  of  my  book  it  is  neceffary  now  and  then 
to  make  digreffions,  and  to  inform  you  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fultan 
fupported  his  men  at  arms,  and  how  his  armies  were  fupplied.  It  is  true 
that  the  greater  part  of  his  chivalry  was  compofed  of  foreigners,  whom  the 
merchants  trading  by  fea  had  bought  when  young,  and  whom  the  Egyptians 
purchafed  by  order  of  their  fultan.  They  came  moftly  from  the  eaft  ;  for 
when  an  eaftern  king  (cxxxi)  had  defeated  in  battle  another  neighbouring 
monarch,  the  viétor,  and  his  people,  feized  the  fubjeéls  of  the  vanquilhed, 
whom  they  fold  to  merchants,  who  bought  them,  as  I  have  faid,  to  fell  again 
in  Egypt.  The  children  born  from  thefe  captives  the  fultan  fupported  and 
educated,  and  when  their  beards  appeared  they  were  taught  to  draw  the 
bow,  by  way  of  amufement  -r  and  when  he  was  in  a  jocund  mood  they 
difplayed  their  fkill  before  him.. 

As  they  increafed  in  ftrength,  their  fmall  bows  were  exchanged  for 
others  of  greater  weight,  and  proportioned  to  their  powers.  Thefe.  youths* 
bore  the  arms  of  the  fultan,  and  were  called  his  Bahairiz  *.  When  their 
beards  were  grown,  the  fultan  made  them  knights  ;  and  their  emblazonments 
were  like  his,  of  pure  gold,  fave  that  to  diibinguiih  them,  they  added  bars  of 
vermilion,  with  rofes,  birds,,  griffins,  or  any  other  difference  as  they  pleafed. 


*  Bahairiz. — This  word  comes  from  Bahr,  which  the  Arabians  ufe  to  exprefe  the  fea,  or  any 
great  collection  of  water.  The.  name  of  Bahairiz  was  firft  given  to  a  thoufand  youtns,  whom 
Melik-Uftali  had  bought  of  the  Tartars  who  ravaged  the  Turqueftan,  and  whom  he  had  educated  in  all 
military  exercifes  in  a  caftle,  built  by  his  orders,  oppofue  to  Cairo,  on  an  iftand  of  the  Nile  called. 
Eevdhah.  This  fort  was  called  Bahriieh,  or  the  Maritime  Fortrefs,  on  account  of  the  Nile 
furrounding  it.  It  was  in  this  caftle  that  Melik-UiTali,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  cowardly  conduct 
of  his  troops  at  the  ftege  of  Napoulous,  faxed  his  relldence.  He  gave  his  whole  confidence  to  tilde 
Bahairiz,  loaded  them  with  favours,  and  named  from  among  them  the  governors  of  provinces,  the 
commanders  of.  his  armies,  and  the  firft  officers  of  the  ftate.  The  remainder  were  referved  for  the 
guard  of  his  new  palace,  and  to  attend  on  him  wherever  he  went,  during  peace  or  war.  It  is  this 
body  of  troops  the  lord  de  Joinville  means  under  the  name  of  La  Hauleca. 

GloJJ'.  to  Louvre  edit.  voc.  Buharin 
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They  were  called  the  band  of  La  Hauleca  (cxxxii),  which  fignifies  the 
archers  of  the  king’s  guard  ;  and  were  always  about  the  perfon  of  the  fultan 
to  defend  him.  When  the  fultan  went  to  war  they  were  quartered  near 
him,  as  his  body-guard. 

He  had,  befide  thefe,  other  guards  (till  nearer  to  his  perfon,  fuch  as 
porters  and  minftrels,  who  played  upon  their  inftruments  from  the  break  of 
day  until  the  fultan  rofe  ;  and  in  the  evenings  founded  the  retreat.  Their 
inftruments  made  fo  loud  a  noife,  that  thofe  who  were  near  them  could  not 
hear  each  other  fpeak  ;  and  their  notes  were  diftindtly  heard  throughout  the 
armv.  During  the  day-time,  they  dared  on  no  account  play  on  them,, 
without  exprels  orders  from  the  commander  of  the  hauleca. 

When  the  fultan  wanted  any  thing,  or  wifhed  to  give  orders  to  his  men 
at  arms,  he  mentioned  it  to  the  above  commander,  who  ordered  the  minftrels» 
to  found  their  faracen  horns,  drums  and  naquaires  ;  and  to  this  found  the 
whole  of  the  chiefs  drew  up  before  their  fultan’s  tent,  to  whom  the 
commander  of  la  hauleca  told  the  good  pleafure  of  the  fultan,  which  they 
inftantly  obeyed  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power.  Whenever  the  fultan  went 
perfonally  to  war,  he  nominated  from  iuch  of  the  knights  of  la  hauleca  as 
fhewed  the  moft  courage  and  abilities  admiral  (cxxxm),  or  captain  over 
the  men  at  arms,  and  according  as  they  rofe  in  merit  the  more  the  fultan 
gave  them,  by  which  means  every  one  of  them  tried  who  fhould.  furpafe; 
the  other  to  the  utmoft. 

The  manner  of  the  fultan’s  adling  towards  them  was,  that  whenever  any 
one  of  the  knights  of  the  hauleca  had,  by  his  prowefs  and  chivalry,  gained- 
a  fufficiency  (cxxxiv),  fo  that  he  was  no  longer  in  want,  and  could  live 
independent,  the  fultan,  for  fear  he  fhould  dethrone  or  kill  him,  had  him 
arrefted  and  thrown  into  prifon,  where  he  was  fecretly  put  to  death,  and 
then  he  took  pofteflion  of  all  the  fortune  his  wife  or  children  might  have 
had  left  to  them.  An  example  of  this  happened  while  I  was  in  that  country  ; 
for  the  Sultan  had  imprifoned  thofe  who,  by  their  valeur  and  addrefs,  had 
made  prifoners  of  the  counts  of  Montfort  and  of  Bar  (cxxxv)  ;  and  from 
envy  and  jealoufy,  and  from  his  dread  of  them  had  them  put  to  death. 
He  a6tcd  in  like  manner  to  the  Boudéndars,  who  are  his  fubjedts  ;  for 
when  they  had  defeated  the  king  of  Armenia  (cxxxvi),  and  came  to  inform 
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him  of  the  event,  they  found  him  hunting  wild  beads.  Having  demounted 
to  make  their  obeifance,  and  thinking,  as  they  had  behaved  fo  well,  they 
fhould  be  recompenfed,  he  eyed  them  malicioufly,  and  faid  he  fhould  not 
return  their  falute,  for  they  had  made  him  lofe  his  chace  ;  and  ordered  their 
heads  to  be  druck  off. 

To  return  to  our  fubjeét.  The  fultan  lately  deceafed  had  left  a 
fon  (cxxxvn),  who  was  twenty-five  years  old,  well  informed,  prudent,  and 
already  full  of  malice.  The  lad  fultan,  fearing  he  might  dethrone  him, 
kept  him  at  a  didance  from  his  perfon,  and  had  given  him  a  kingdom  in 
the  ead  ;  but  the  moment  his  father  was  dead,  the  admirals  of  Babylon  fent 
for  him,  and  made  him  their  fultan.  On  taking  poffeffion  of  his  dignity 
he  deprived  the  condable,  marfhals,  and  fenefchals  of  his  father,  of  their 
golden  wands  (cxxxvm),  and  the  offices  which  they  held,  and  gave  them 
to  thofe  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  eaft. 

This  caufed  great  difcontent  in  thofe  who  had  been  removed,  as  alfo  in 
thofe  of  the  council  of  his  late  father,  who  fufpedted  drongly  that  he  would 
a6t  by  them,  after  feizing  their  wealth  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fultan  had 
done  by  thofe  who  had  taken  the  counts  of  Montfort  and  of  Bar,  as  already 
related.  They,  therefore,  unanimoudy  agreed  to  put  him  to  death,  and 
found  means  of  obtaining  from  thofe  called  la  hauleca,  who  were  the 
fultan’s  guard,  a  promife  to  murder  him. 

After  the  two  battles  I  have  mentioned,  which  were  marvelloufly  fharp  and 
fevere,  the  one  on  Shrove  Tuefday  (cxxxix),  and  the  other  the  firft  Friday 
in  Lent,  another  great  misfortune  befel  our  army.  At  the  end  of  eight  or  ten 
days,  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  had  been  flain  in  thefe  two  engagements,  and 
thrown  into  the  Nile,  rofe  to  the  top  of  the  water.  It  was  faid,  this  always 
happens  when  the  gall  is  burft  and  rotten.  Thefe  bodies  floated  down  the 
river  until  they  came  to  the  fmall  bridge  that  communicated  with  each  part 
of  our  army  ;  and  the  arch  was  fo  low  it  almoft  touched  the  water,  and 
prevented  the  bodies  palling  underneath.  The  river  was  covered  with  them 
from  bank  to  bank,  fo  that  the  water  could  not  be  feen  a  good  Hone’s  throw 
from  the  bridge  upward. 

The  king  hired  one  hundred  labourers,  who  were  full  eight  days  in 
Separating  the  bodies  of  the  Chriftians  from  the  Saracens,  which  were  eafily 
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diffinguiffiable  :  the  faracen  bodies  they  thruft  under  the  bridge  by  main 
force,  and  floated  them  down  to  the  fea  ;  but  the  Chriftians  were  buried  in 
deep  graves,  one  over  the  other.  God  knows  how  great  was  the  flench, 
and  what  mifery  it  was  to  fee  the  bodies  of  fuch  noble  and  worthy  perfons 
lying  fe>  expofed.  ï  witneflèd  the  chamberlain  of  the  late  count  d’Artois 
feeking  the  body  of  his  mafter,  and  many  more  hunting  after  the  bodies  of 
their  friends  :  but  I  never  heard  that  any  who  were  thus  feeking  their  friends 
amidft  fuch  an  infectious  fmell  ever  recovered  their  healths.  You  mult  know,, 
that  we  eat  no  fifli  the  whole  Lent  but  eelpouts,  which  is  a  gluttonous  fifh, 
and  feeds  on  dead  bodies.  From  this  caufe,  and  from  the  bad  air  of  the 
country,  where  it  fcarcely  ever  rains  a  drop,  the  whole  army  was  infeCled  by 
a  fhocking  diforder,  which  dried  up  the  flefh  on  our  legs  (cxl)  to  the  bone, 
and  our  fkins  became  tanned  as  black  as  the  ground,  or  like  an  old  boot 
that  has  long  lain  behind  a  coffer.  In  addition  to  this  miferable  diforder, 
thofe  affeCted  by  it  had  another  fore  complaint  in  the  mouth,  from  eating 
fuch  fifh,  that  rotted  the  gums,  and  caufed  a  moft  ftinking  breath.  Very 
few  efcaped  death,  that  were  thus  attacked  ;  and  the  fureft  fymptom  of  its 
being  fatal  was  a  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  for  when  that  took  place  none  ever 
recovered. 

The  better  to  cure  us,  the  Turks,  who  knew  our  fituation,  fifteen  days 
afterward  attempted  to  ftarve  us,  by  means  I  ihall  now  tell  you.  Thefe 
villanous  Turks  had  drawn  their  galleys  overland,  and  launched  them  again, 
below  our  army,  fo  that  thofe  who  had  gone  to  Damietta  for  provifion  never 
returned,  to  the  great  aftonifhment  of  us  all.  We  could  not  imagine  the 
reafon  of  this,  until  one  of  the  galleys  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  having  forced 
a  paflage,  informed  us  how  the  fultan  had  launched  his  veifels,  by  drawing 
them  overland,  below  us,  fo  that  the  Turks  watched  all  galleys  going 
toward  Damietta,  and  had  already  captured  fourfeore  of  ours,  and  killed 
their  crews. 

By  this  means,  all  provifion  was  exceedingly  dear  in  the  army  ;  and 
when  Eafler  arrived,  a  beef  was  fold  for  eighty  livres,  a  fheep  for  thirty 
livres,  a  hog  for  thirty  livres,  a  muid  of  wine  for  ten  livres,  an  egg  for- 
fixpence,  and  every  thing  elfe  in  proportion. 
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When  the  king  and  his  barons  faw  this,  and  that  there  was  not  any 
remedy  for  it,  they  advifed  the  king  to  march  the  army  from  near  Babylon, 
and  join  that  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  which  was  on  the  other  bank  of 
the  river  that  flowed  to  Damietta.  For  the  fecurity  of  his  retreat,  the  king 
had  ereéted  a  barbican  in  front  of  the  fmall  bridge  I  have  fo  often  mentioned  ; 
and  it  was  confiruéfed  in  fuchwife  that  it  might  be  entered  on  each  fide  on 
horfeback.  As  foon  as  this  barbican  was  finiihed,  the  whole  hofb  armed  ; 
for  the  Turks  made  a  vigorous  attack.,  obferving  our  intentions  to  join  the 
duke  of  Burgundy’s  army  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river. 

During  the  time  we  were  entering  the  barbican,  the  enemy  fell  on  the 
rear  of  our  army,  and  took  prifoner  fir  Errart  de  Valeri  ;  but  he  was  foon 
refeued  by  his  brother,  fir  John  de  Valeri.  The  king,  however,  and  his 
divifion  never  moved  until  the  baggage  and  arms  had  eroded  the  river; 
and  then  we  all  pafled  after  the  king,  except  fir  Gaultier  de  Chaftillon,  who 
commanded  the  rear-guard  in  the  barbican. 

When  the  whole  army  had  pafled,  this  rear-guard  was  much  diftreflèd 
by  the  turkifh  cavalry  ;  for  from  their  horfes  they  could  ihoot  point  blank, 
as  the  barbican  was  low.  The  T urks  on  foot  threw  large  ftones  and  clods 
of  earth  in  their  faces,  without  the  guard  being  able  to  defend  themfelves. 
They  would  infallibly  have  been  deftroyed,  if  the  count  d’Anjou,  brother 
to  the  king,  and  afterwards  king  of  Sicily,  had  not  boldly  gone  to  their 
refeue,  and  brought  them  off  in  fafety. 

The  day  preceding  Shrovetide  I  faw  a  thing  which  I  muft  relate.  On 
the  vigil  of  that  day  died  a  very  valiant  and  prudent  knight,  fir  Hugh  de 
Landricourt  (cxli),  one  under  my  banner  ;  and  during  his  burial  fix  of 
my  knights  talked  fo  loud  they  difturbed  the  prieft  as  he  was  faying  mafs  ; 
on  this  I  arofe,  and  bade  them  be  filent  ;  for  it  was  unbecoming  gentlemen 
thus  to  talk  whilft  the  mafs  was  celebrating.  But  they  burfl:  into  laughter, 
and  told  me  they  were  talking  of  marrying  the  widow  of  fir  Hugh,  now  in 
his  bier.  I  rebuked  them  fharply,  and  faid,  fuch  converfation  was  indecent 
and  improper,  for  that  they  had  too  foon  forgotten  their  companion. 

Now  it  happened  on  the  morrow,  when  the  firfl:  grand  battle  took  place, 
although  we  may  laugh  at  their  follies,  God  took  fuch  vengeance  on  them, 
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that  of  all  the  fix  not  one  efcaped  death,  and  remained  unburied.  The 
wives  of  the  whole  fix  re-married.  This  makes  it  credible,  that  God  leaves 
no  fuch  condu6t  unpunifhed.  With  regard  to  myfelf  I  fared  little  better, 
for  I  was  grievoufly  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Shrove  Tuefday.  I  had,, 
befides,  the  diforder  in  my  legs  and  mouth,  before  fpoken  of,  and  fuch  a 
rheum  in  my  head  it  ran  through  my  mouth  and  nodrils.  In  addition,  I 
had  a  double  fever,  called  a  quartan,  from  which  God  defend  us  !  and  with 
thefe  illneffes  was  I  confined  to  my  tent  the  half  of  Lent. 

My  poor  pried  was  likewife  as  ill  as  myfelf  ;  and  one  day  when  he  was 
finging  mafs  before  me  as  1  lay  in  bed,  at  the  moment  of  the  elevation  of  the 
hod,  I  faw  him  fo  exceedingly  weak  that  he  was  near  fainting  ;  but  when  I 
perceived  he  was  on  the  point  of  falling  to  the  ground,  I  flung  myfelf  out 
of  bed,  fick  as  I  was,  and,  taking  my  coat,  embraced  him,  and  bade  him 
be  at  his  eafe,  and  take  courage  from  him  whom  he  held  in  his  hands.  He 
recovered  fome  little  ;  but  I  never  quitted  him  until  he  had  finifhed  the 
mafs,  which  he  completed,  and  this  was  the  lad,  for  he  never  after  celebrated 
another,  but  died.  God  receive  his  foul  i 

To  return  to  our  hidory.  It  is  true  there  were  fome  parleys  between 
the  councils  of  the  king  and  of  the  fultan,  refpeéiing  a  peace;  and 
a  day  was  appointed  for  the  further  difcuflion  of  it.  The  bafis  of  the 
treaty  was  agreed  on  (cxlii),  namely,  that  the  king  fhould  redore  to  the 
fultan,  Damietta,  and  the  fultan  fhould  furrender  to  the  king  the  realm  of 
Jerufalem.  He  was  alfo  to  take  proper  care  of  the  fick  in  Damietta,  and 
to  give  up  the  falted  provifion  that  was  there,  for  neither  Turk  nor  Saracen 
eat  of  it,  and  likewife  the  engines  of  war  :  but  the  king  was  to  fend  for  all 
thefe  things  from  Damietta. 

The  end  of  this  was,  that  the  fultan  demanded  what  fecurity  the  king 
would  give  him  for  the  furrender  of  Damietta  :  and  it  was  propofed  that 
he  fhould  detain  as  prifoner  one  of  the  king’s  brothers,  either  the  count 
de  Poitiers  or  the  count  d’Anjou,  until  it  were  effected.  But  the  Turks 
refufed  to  accept  of  any  other  hodage  than  the  perfon  of  the  king. 

To  this  the  gallant  knight,  fir  Geoflfry  de  Sergines,  replied,  that  the 
Turks  fhould  never  have  the  king’s  perfon  ;  and  that  he  would  rather  they 
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Ihould  all  be  (lain  than  it  fhould  be  faid,  they  had  given  their  king  in  pawht 
and  thus  matters  remained. 

The  diforder  I  fpoke  of  very  foon  increafed  fo  much  in  the  army  that 
the  barbers  were  forced  to  cut  away  very  large  pieces  of  flefh  from  the 
gums,  to  enable  their  patients  to  eat.  It  was  pitiful  to  hear  the  cries  and 
groans  of  thofe  on  whom  this  operation  was  performing  :  they  feemed  like 
to  the  cries  of  women  in  labour,  and  I  cannot  exprefs  the  great  concern  all 
felt  who  heard  them. 

The  good  king  St  Louis,  witnefting  the  miferable  condition  of  great 
part  of  his  army,  raifed  his  hands  and  eyes  to  Heaven,  blefling  our  Lord 
for  all  he  had  given  him,  and  feeing  that  he  could  not  longer  remain  where 
he  was,  without  perifhing  himfelf  as  well  as  his  army,  gave  orders  to  march 
on  the  tuefday  evening  after  the  odtave  of  Eafter,  and  return  to  Damietta* 
He  ifiued  his  commands  to  the  mafters  of  the  gallies  to  have  them  ready  to 
receive  on  board  the  fick,  and  convey  them  to  Damietta.  He  likewiie  gave 
his  orders  to  Joffelin  de  Gorvant,  and  to  other  engineers,  to  cut  the  cords 
which  held  the  bridges  between  us  and  the  Saracens  ;  but  they  neglected 
them,  which  was  the  caufe  of  much  evil  befalling  us. 

Perceiving  that  every  one  was  preparing  to  go  to  Damietta,  I  withdrew 
to  my  veflel,  with  two  of  my  knights*  all  that  I  had  remaining  of  thofe  that 
had  accompanied  me,  and  the  reft  of  my  houfehold.  Towards  evening, 
when  it  began  to  grow  dark,  I  ordered  my  captain  to  raife  the  anchor,  that 
we  might  float  down  the  ftream  ;  but  he  replied,  that  he  dared  not  obey  me, 
for  that  between  us  and  Damietta  were  the  large  gallies  of  the  fultan,  which 
would  infallibly  capture  us. 

The  king’s  feamen  had  made  great  fires  on  board  their  gallies,  to  cherifti 
the  unfortunate  fick  ;  and  many  others  in  the  fame  ftate  were  waiting  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  for  veflTels  to  take  them  on  board.  As  1  was  advifing. 
my  bailors  to  make  fome  little  way,  I  faw,  by  the  light  of  the  fires,  the 
Saracens  enter  our  camp,  and  murder  thefe  fick  that  were  waiting  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  :  and  as  my  men  were  raifing  the  anchor,  and  we  began, 
to  move  downward,  the  bailors  who  were  to  take  the  fick  on  board  advanced 
with  their  boats  ;  but,  feeing  the  Saracens  in  the  act  of  killing  them,  they 
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retreated  to  their  large  gallies,  cut  their  cables,  and  fell  down  on  my  fmall 
bark. 

I  expected  every  moment  they  would  have  funk  me  ;  but  we  efcaped 
this  imminent  danger,  and  made  fome  way  down  the  river.  The  king  had 
the  lame  illnefs  as  the  reft  of  his  army,  with  a  dyfentery  (cxliii),  which, 
had  he  pleafed,  he  might  have  prevented,  by  living  on  board  his  larger 
veffels  ;  but  he  faid,  he  had  rather  die  than  leave  his  people.  The  king, 
obferving  us  make  off,  began  to  lhout  and  cry  to  us  to  remain,  and  likewife 
ordered  fome  heavy  bolts  (cxliv)  to  be  ftiot  at  us,  to  flop  our  courfe  until 
we  fhould  have  his  orders  to  fail. 

I  will  now  break  the  courfe  of  my  narration,  and  fay  in  what  manner 
the  king  was  made  prifoner  (cxlv),  as  he  told  me  himfelf.  I  heard  him 
fay,  that  he  had  quitted  his  own  battalion  and  men  at  arms,  and,  with 
fir  Geoffry  de  Sergines,  had  joined  the  battalion  of  fir  Gaultier  de  Chaftillon, 
who  commanded  the  rear  divifion.  The  king  was  mounted  on  a  fmall 
courfer,  with  only  a  houfing  of  filk;  and  of  all  his  men  at  arms,  there 
was  only  with  him  the  good  knight  fir  Geoffry  de  Sergines,  who  attended 
him  as  far  as  the  town  of  Cafel,  where  the  king  was  made  prifoner.  But 
before  the  Turks  could  take  him,  I  heard  fay,  that  fir  Geoffry  de  Sergines 
defended  him  in  like  manner  as  a  faithful  fervant  does  the  cup  of  his  matter 
from  flies  ;  for  every  time  the  Saracens  approached  him,  fir  Geoffry  guarded 
him  with  vigorous  ftrokes  of  the  blade  and  point  of  his  fword,  and  it  feemed 
as  if  his  courage  and  ftrength  were  doubled. 

By  dint  of  gallantry,  he  drove  them  away  from  the  king,  and  thus 
condu&ed  him  to  Cafel,  where,  having  difmounted  at  a  houfe,  he  laid  the 
king  in  the  lap  of  a  woman  who  had  come  from  Paris,  thinking  that  every 
moment  muft  be  his  laft,  for  he  had  no  hopes  that  he  could  ever  pafs  that 
day  without  dying. 

Shortly  after  arrived  fir  Philip  de  Montfort  (cxlvi),  who  told  the  king 
that  he  had  juft  feen  the  admiral  of  the  fultan,  with  whom  he  had  formerly 
treated  for  a  truce,  and  that  if  it  were  his  good  pleafure,  he  would  return 
to  him  again,  and  renew  it.  The  king  entreated  him  fo  to  do,  and  declared 
he  would  abide  by  whatever  terms  they  fhould  agree  on. 
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Sir  Philip  de  Montfort  returned  to  the  Saracens,  who  had  taken  their 
turbans  (cxlvii)  from  their  heads,  and  gave  a  ring,  which  he  took  off  his 
finger,  to  the  admiral,  as  a  pledge  of  keeping  the  truce,  and  that  they  would 
accept  the  terms  as  offered,  and  of  which  1  have  fpoken. 

Juft  at  this  moment,  a  villanous  traitor  of  an  apoftate  ferjeant,  named 
Marcel,  fet  up  a  loud  fhout  to  our  people,  and  faid,  4  Sir  knights,  furrender 
yourfelves  :  the  king  orders  you  by  me  fo  to  do,  and  not  to  caufe  yourfelves 
to  be  flain»’  At  thefe  words,  all  were  thunderftruck  ;  and,  thinking  the 
king  had  indeed  fent  fuch  orders,  they  each  gave  up  their  arms  and  ftaves 
to  the  Saracens. 

The  admiral,  feeing  the  Saracens  leading  the  king’s  knights  as  their 
prifoners,  faid  to  fir  Philip  de  Montfort,  that  he  would  not  agree  to  any 
truce,  for  that  the  army  had  been  made  prifoners.  Sir  Philip  was  greatly 
aftonifhed  at  what  he  faw,  for  he  was  aware  that,  although  he  was  fent  as 
ambaffador  to  fettle  a  truce,  he  fhould  likewife  be  made  prifoner,  and  knew 
not  to  whom  to  have  recourfe.  In  pagan  countries  (cxlviii),  they  have  a 
very  bad  cuftom,  that  when  any  ambaffadors  are  difpatched  from  one  king 
or  fultan  to  another,  to  demand  or  conclude  a  peace,  and  one  of  thefe 
princes  dies,  and  the  treaty  is  not  concluded  before  that  event  takes  place, 
the  ambaffador  is  made  prifoner,  wherever  he  may  be,  and  whether  fent  by 
fultan  or  king. 

You  muft  know,  that  we  who  had  embarked  on  board  our  veflels, 
thinking  to  efcape  to  Damietta,  were  not  more  fortunate  than  thole  who 
had  remained  on  land  ;  for  we  were  alfo  taken,  as  you  lhall  hear.  It  is 
true,  that  during  the  time  we  were  on  the  river,  a  dreadful  tempeft  of  wind 
arofe,  blowing  towards  Damietta,  and  with  fuch  force  that,  unable  to  afcend 
the  ftream,  we  were  driven  towards  the  Saracens.  The  king,  indeed,  had 
left  a  body  of  knights,  with  orders  to  guard  the  invalids  on  the  banks  of 
the  river;  but  it  would  not  have  been  of  any  ufe  to  have  made  for  that  part, 
as  they  had  all  fled.  Towards  the  break  of  day,  we  arrived  at  the  pafs 
where  the  lultan’s  gallies  lay,  to  prevent  any  provifions  being  fent 
from  Damietta  to  the  army,  who,  when  they  perceived  us,  fet  up  a  great 
noife,  and  ihot  at  us  and  fuch  of  our  horfemen  as  vrere  on  the  banks,  with 
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large  bolts  armed  with  greek  fire,  fo  that  it  feemed  as  if  the  (tars  were5 
falling  from  the  heavens. 

When  our  mariners  had  gained  the  current,  and  we  attempted  to  pufh 
forward,  we  faw  the  horfemen  whom  the  king  had  left  to  guard  the  Tick 
flying  towards  Damietta.  The  wind  became  more  violent  than  ever,  and 
drove  us  againfl  the  bank  of  the  river.  On  the  oppofite  ihore  were 
immenfe  numbers  of  our  veflels  that  the  Saracens  had  taken,  which  we 
feared  to  approach  ;  for  we  plainly  faw  them  murdering  their  crews,  and 
throwing  the  dead  bodies  into  the  water,  and  carrying  away  the  trunks  and 
arms  they  had  thus  gained. 

Becaufe  we  would  not  go  near  the  Saracens,  who  menaced  us,  they  fhot 
plenty  of  bolts  ;  upon  which,  1  put  on  my  armour,  to  prevent  fuch  as  were 
well  aimed  from  hurting  me.  At  the  ftern  of  my  veffel  were  fome  of  my 
people,  who  cried  out  to  me,  6  My  lord,  my  lord  Î  our  fteerfman,  becaufe 
the  Saracens  threaten  us,  is  determined  ta  run  us  on  fhore,  where  we  fhall  be 
all  murdered.’  I  inftantly  role  up,  for  I  was  then  very  ill,  and,  advancing 
with  my  drawn  fword,  declared  1  would  kill  the  firft  perfon  who  fhould 
attempt  to  run  us  on  the  faracen  Ihore.  The  bailors  replied,  that  it  was 
impoflible  to  proceed,  and  that  I  muff  determine  which  I  would  prefer,  to 
be  landed  on  the  fhore,  or  to  be  branded  on  the  mud  of  the  banks  in  the 
river.  I  preferred,  very  fortunately,  as  you  ihall  hear,  being  run  on  a  mud 
bank  in  the  river  to  being  carried  on  fhore,  where  I  law  our  men  murdered,, 
and  they  followed  my  orders. 

It  was  not  long  ere  we  faw  four  of  the  fultan’s  large  gallies  making? 
toward  us,  having  full  a  thoufand  men  on  board..  I  called  upon  my  knights 
to  advife  me  how  to  a£t,  whether  to  furrender  to  the  gallies  of  the  fultan  or 
to  thofe  who  were  on  the  fhore.  We  were  unanimous,  that  it  would  be 
more  advifable  to  furrender  to  the  gallies  that  were  coming,  for  then  we- 
might  have  a  chance  of  being  kept  together  ;  whereas,  if  we  gave  ourfelves 
up  to  thofe  on  the  Ihore,  we  fhould  certainly  be  feparated,  and  perhaps  fold, 
to  the  Bedouins,  of  whom  I  have  before  fpoken.  To  this  opinion,  however,, 
one  of  my  clerks  would  not  agree,  but  laid  it  would  be  much  better  for  us 
to  be  flain,  as  then  we  fhould  go  to  paradife  ;  but  we  would  not  liften  ta 
him,  for  the  fear  of  death  had  greater  influence  over  us.. 


Seeing  that  we  muft  furrender,  I  took  a  fmall  cafe  that  contained  my 
jewels  and  relics,  and  call  it  into  the  river.  One  of  my  failors  told  me,, 
that  if  I  would  not  let  him  tell  the  Saracens  I  was  coufin  to  the  king,  we 
fhould  be  all  put  to  death.  In  reply,  I  bade  him  fay  what  he  pleafed. 
The  firft  of  thefe  gallies  now  came  athwart  us,  and  caft  anchor  dole  to  our 
bow.  Then,  as  I  firmly  believe,  God  fent  to  my  aid  a  Saracen,  who  was  a 
fubjeft  of  the  emperor.  Having  on  a  pair  of  trowfers  of  coarfe  cloth,  and 
fwimming  ftraight  to  my  veftel,  he  embraced  my  knees,  and  laid,  ‘  My  lord, 
if  you  do  not  believe  what  I  lhall  fay,  you  are  a  loft  man.  To  fave  yourfelf, 
you  muft  leap  into  the  river,  which  will  be  unobferved  by  the  crew, 
who  are  folely  occupied  with  the  capture  of  your  bark.’  He  had  a  cord 
thrown  to  me  from  their  galley  on  the  efcot  (cxlix)  of  my  veflèl,  and 
I  leaped  into  the  water  followed  by  the  Saracen,  who  indeed  faved  me,  and 
conduced  me  to  the  gallev  ;  for  I  was  fo  weak  I  ftaggered,  and  fhould  have 
otherwife  funk  to  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

I  was  drawn  into  the  galley,  wherein  were  fourteen  fcore  men,  befides 
thofe  who  had  boarded  my  veffel,  and  this  poor  Saracen  held  me  faft  in  his 
arms.  Shortly  after,  I  was  landed,  and  they  rufhed  upon  me  to  cut  my 
throat  :  indeed,  I  expeéled  nothing  elfe,  for  he  that  fhould  do  it  would 
imagine  he  had  acquired  honour. 

This  Saracen  who  had  faved  me  from  drowning  would  not  quit  hold 
of  me,  but  cried  out  to  them,  ‘  The  king’s  coufin  !  the  king’s  coufin  !’ 

1  felt  the  knife  at  my  throat,  and  had  already  caft  myfelf  on  my  knees 
on  the  ground  ;  but  God  delivered  me  from  this  peril  by  the  aid  of  the 
poor  Saracen,  who  led  me  to  the  caftle  where  the  faracen  chiefs  were 
affembled. 

When  I  was  in  their  prefence,  they  took  off  my  coat  of  mail;  and  from 
pity,  feeing  me  fo  very  ill,  they  flung  over  me  one  of  my  own  fcarlet  coverlids, 
lined  with  minever,  which  my  lady-mother  had  given  me.  Another  brought 
me  a  white  leathern  girdle,  with  which  I  girthed  my  coverlid  round  me. 
One  of  the  faracen  knights  gave  me  a  fmall  cap,  which  I  put  on  my  head  ; 
but  I  foon  began  to  tremble,  fo  that  my  teeth  chattered,  as  well  from  the 
fright  I  had  had  as  from  my  diforder. 
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On  my  complaining  of  third:,  they  brought  me  fome  water  in  a  pot? 
but  I  had  no  fooner  put  it  to  my  mouth,  and  began  drinking,  than  it  ran 
back  through  my  noftrils.  God  knows  what  a  pitiful  ftate  I  was  in  ;  for 
I  looked  for  death  rather  than  life,  having  an  impofthume  in  my  throat. 
When  my  attendants  faw  the  water  run  thus  through  my  noftrils,  they 
began  to  weep  and  to  be  very  forrowful. 

The  Saracen  who  had  faved  me  afked  my  people  why  they  wept  :  they 
gave  him  to  underftand,  that  1  was  nearly  dead,  from  an  impofthume  in 
the  throat  which  was  choaking  me.  The  good  Saracen,  having  always 
great  compaftion  for  me,  went  to  tell  this  to  one  of  the  faracen  knights, 
who  bade  him  be  comforted,  for  that  he  would  give  me  fomething  to 
drink  that  fhould  cure  me  in  two  days.  This  he  did  ;  and  I  was  foom 
well,  t ■-.rough  God’s  grace,  and  the  beverage  which  the  faracen  knight 
gave  me. 

Soon  after  my  recovery,  the  admiral  of  the  fultan’s  gallies  fent  for  me, 
and  demanded  if  I  were  coufin  to  the  king,  as  it  was  faid.  I  told  him, 

1  was  not,  and  related  why  it  had  been  reported,  and  that  one  of  my 
mariners  had  advifed  it  through  fear  of  the  Saracens  in  the  gallies,  for  that 
otherwife  they  would  put  us  to  death.  The  admiral  replied,  that  I  had 
been  very  well  advifed,  or  we  fhould  have  been  all  murdered  without 
fail,  and  thrown  into  the  river.  The  admiral  again  afked  me,  if  I  had  any 
acquaintance  with  the  emperor  Ferry*  of  Germany,  then  living,  and  if 
I  were  of  his  lineage  :  I  anfwered  truly,  that  I  had  heard  my  mother  fay 
I  was  his  fécond  coufin.  The  admiral  replied,  that  he  would  love  me  the' 
better  for  it. 

Thus,  as  we  were  eating  and  drinking,  he  fent  for  an  inhabitant  of 
Paris  to  come  to  me,  who  on  his  entrance,  feeing  what  we  were  doing,, 
exclaimed,  4  Ah,  fir,  what  are  you  about  !*  4  What  am  I  about  ?’  replied  I. 

When  he  informed  me,  on  the  part  of  God,  that  I  was  eating  meat  on  a: 
Friday.  On  which,  I  fuddenly  threw  my  trencher  behind  me  ;  and  the 
admiral,  noticing  it,  afked  of  my  friendly  faracen,  who  was  always  with 


*  The  emperor  Frederick  IF 
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me,  why  I  had  left  off  eating.  He  told  him,  becaufe  it  was  a  Friday, 
which  I  had  forgotten.  The  admiral  faid,  that  God  could  never  be 
difpleafed  becaufe  I  had  done  it  unknowingly.  Y  ou  muft  know,  that  the 
legate  who  had  accompanied  the  king  frequently  reproached  me  for  fading 
when  thus  ill,  and  when  there  was  not  any  datefman  but  myfelf  left  with 
the  king,  and  that  I  lhould  hurt  myfelf  by  fading.  But  notwithdanding 
this,  and  that  I  was  a  prifoner,  I  never  failed  to  fad  every  Friday  on  bread 
and  water. 
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On  the  Sunday  after  we  had  been  made  prifoners,  the  admiral  ordered 
all  that  had  been  taken  on  the  Nile  to  be  brought  from  the  caftle,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  In  my  prefence,  my  chaplain  was  dragged  from 
the  hold  of  the  galley  ;  but,  on  coming  to  the  open  air,  he  fainted,  and 
the  Saracens  killed  him  inftantly  before  my  eyes,  and  flung  him  into  the 
ftream.  His  clerk,  from  the  diforder  he  had  caught  when  with  the  army, 
being  unable  to  ftand,  they  caft  a  mortar  on  his  head,  killed  him,  and  flung 
him  after  his  mafler. 
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In  the  like  manner  did  they  deal  with  the  other  prifoners  ;  for  as  they 
were  drawn  out  of  the  hold  of  the  gallies  wherein  they  had  been  confined, 
there  were  Saracens  purpofely  polled,  who,  on  feeing  any  one  weak  or  ill, 
killed  him  and  threw  him  into  the  water.  Such  was  the  treatment  of  the 
unfortunate  fick.  Seeing  this  tyranny,  I  told  them,  through  the  interpretation 
of  my  Saracen,  that  they  were  doing  very  wrong,  and  contrary  to  the 
commands  of  Saladin  the  pagan,  who  had  declared  it  unlawful  to  put  to 
death  any  one  to  whom  they  had  given  fait  and  bread.  They  made  anfwer, 
that  they  were  deltroying  men  of  no  ufe,  for  that  they  were  too  ill  with 
their  diforders  to  do  any  fervice. 

After  this,  they  brought  before  me  my  mariners,  and  faid  they  had  all 
denied  their  faith.  I. replied  I  did  not  believe  it,  but  that  their  fears  of 
death  might  have  caufed  them  to  fay  fo,  and  that  the  moment  they  found 
themfelves  in  another  country  they  would  return  to  their  own  religion. 

The  admiral  added  to  this,  that  he  believed  firmly  what  I  faid,  for  that 
Saladin  had  declared,  that  a  Chriftian  was  never  known  to  make  a  good 
pagan,  nor  a  good  Saracen  a  Chriftian.  The  admiral,  foon  after,  made 
me  mount  a  palfrey,  and  we  rode  fide  by  fide  over  a  bridge  to  the  place 
where  St  Louis  and  his  men  were  prifoners. 

At  the  entrance  of  a  large  pavilion  we  found  a  fecretary  writing  down 
the  names  of  the  prifoners  by  orders  of  the  fultan.  I  was  there  forced  to 
declare  my  name,  which  I  no  way  wilhed  to  conceal,  and  it  was  written 
down  with  the  others.  As  we  entered  this  pavilion  the  Saracen,  who  had 
preferved  my  life  and  had  always  followed  me,  faid  ;  6  Sir,  you  muff  excufe 
me,  but  I  cannot  follow  you  further.  I  advife  and  entreat  that  you  will 
never  quit  the  hand  of  this  young  boy  whom  you  have  with  you,  otherwife 
the  Saracens  will  murder  him.’  The  boy’s  name  was  Bartholomew  do 
Montfaucon,  fon  to  the  lord  Montfaucon  de  Bar  (i). 

When  my  name  was  written  down,  the  admiral  led  me  and  the  little 
boy  to  the  tent  where  were  the  barons  of  France,  and  more  than  ten 
thoufand  other  perfons  with  them.  On  my  entrance,  every  one  feemed  to 
teftify  great  pleafure  at  feeing  me  again  ;  and  for  fome  time  nothing  could 
be  heard  for  their  noify  joy,  as  they  concluded  I  had  been  murdered. 

Thus  as  we  were  together,  hoping,  through  the  grace  of  God,  we 
fliould  not  long  remain  in  this  (late,  a  rich  Saracen  led  us  into  another  tent. 
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where  we  had  miferable  cheer.  Numbers  of  knights  and  other  men  were 
confined  in  a  large  court,  furrounded  with  walls  of  mud.  The  guards  of 
this  prifon  led  them  out  one  at  a  time,  and  alked  each  if  he  would  become 
a  renegado  :  thofe  that  anfwered  in  the  affirmative  were  put  afide,  but  thofe 
who  refufed,  inftantly  had  their  heads  cut  off. 

Shortly  after,  the  council  of  the  fultan  fent  for  us,  and  demanded  to  whom 
it  was  moft  agreeable  they  Ihould  deliver  the  Sultan’s  meffage.  We 
unanimoufly  anfwered,  by  means  of  an  interpreter,  who  fpoke  both  French 
and  Saracen,  to  the  count  Peter  of  Brittany.  This  was  the  meflage  ;  4  My 
lords,  the  fultan  alks  by  us  if  you  wifh  to  be  free,  and  what  you  are  willing 
to  give  for  your  liberty.’ 

To  this  the  earl  of  Brittany  replied,  that  we  heartily  wiihed  to  be 
delivered  from  the  hands  of  the  fultan,  who  had  made  us  fuffer  moft 
unreafonably.  But  when  the  council  of  the  fultan  alked  if  we  would  not 
be  w  illing  to  give  for  our  ranfom  fome  of  the  caftles  of  the  barons  of  the 
holy  land,  the  earl  of  Brittany  anfwered,  that  we  could  not  poffibly  comply; 
for  thefe  caftles,  and  ftrong  places,  belonged  to  the  emperor  of  Germany  (n) 
now  on  the  throne,  and  who  would  never  confent  to  the  fultan  holding  any 
fiefs  under  him. 

The  council  then  alked  if  we  would  not  furrender  fome  of  the  caftles 
belonging  to  the  Knights  Templars,  or  to  the  hofpital  of  Rhodes  (hi),  for 
our  deliverance.  The  earl  replied,  that  that  was  equally  impoffible  ;  for  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  accuftomed  oath  which  the  governors  or  lords  of 
fuch  caftles  take  on  their  inveftiture,  when  they  folemnly  fwear  to  God  that 
they  will  never  furrender  thefe  caftles  for  the  deliverance  of  any  man 
whatever. 

The  Saracens  then  fpoke  together,  faying,  that  it  did  not  appear  we  had 
any  defire  to  regain  our  liberty  ;  and  that  they  would  fend  us  thofe  w  ho 
well  knew  howr  to  ufe  their  fwords,  to  treat  us  as  the  others  had  been  dealt 
with,  and  on  that  they  left  us. 

Not  long  after  the  fultan’s  council  had  departed,  a  tall  old  Saracen,  of 
goodly  appearance,  came  to  us,  accompanied  by  a  great  multitude  of  young 
Saracens,  each  of  whom  had  a  large  fw^ord  by  his  fide,  which  alarmed  us 
much.  The  old  Saracen  alked  us,  by  means  of  an  interpreter,  who  fpoke 
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and  underflood  our  language  well,  if  it  were  true  that  we  believed  in  one 
only  God,  who  had  been  born  for  our  falvation,  was  crucified  to  death,  and 
after  three  days  rofe  again  to  fave  us.  We  anfwered,  that  what  he  had 
heard  was  perfeélly  true.  On  this  he  replied,  that  fince  it  was  fo,  we  ought 
not  to  be  cafl  down  for  any  perfections  we  might  fuffer  for  his  fake  ;  and 
that  we  had  not  as  yet  endured  death  for  him,  as  he  had  done  for  us  ;  and 
fince  he  had  the  power  to  raife  himfelf  from  the  dead,  it  would  not  be  long 
before  he  would  deliver  us. 

The  old  Saracen  then  went  away,  with  all  the  young  men,  without 
doing  any  thing  more,  which  rejoiced  me  exceedingly  ;  for  I  really  thought 
the  intent  of  his  vifit  was  to  cut  our  heads  off.  It  was  not  long  after  this 
before  we  heard  news  of  our  deliverance. 

The  fultan’s  council  foon  returned  to  us  again,  and  faid  the  king  had. 
exerted  himfelf  fo  effeélually,  that  he  had  fucceeded  in  obtaining  our  liberty. 
They  ordered  us  to  fend  four  of  our  company  to  hear  and  know  the  terms 
on  which  we  were  to  have  our  freedom.  To  this  end  we  deputed  the  lords 
John  de  Valeri,  Philip  de  Montfort,  Baldwin  de  Ebelin,  fenefchal  of 
Cyprus,  and  his  brother,  the  conflable  of  Cyprus,  who  was  one  of  the 
handfomefl  and  belt  informed  knights  I  ever  knew,  and  who  loved  greatly, 
die  people  of  that  country. 

Thefe  four  knights  were  not  long  in  bringing  us  the  terms  of  our  liberty. 
In  order  to  try  the  king,  the  fultan’s  council  had  made  the  fame  demands 
from  him  as  from  us  ;  but  it  pleafed  God  that  the  good  king,  St  Louis^ 
made  fimilar  anfwers  to  what  we  had  done  through  the  mouth  of 
count  Peter  of  Brittany.  The  council,  feeing  the  king  would  not  comply 
with  their  demands,  threatened  to  put  him  in  the  Bernicles  (iv),  which  is 
the  greateft  torture  they  can  inflidl  on  any  one.  The  bernicles  are  formed, 
of  two  thick  blocks  of  wood,  fattened,  together  at  the  top  ;  and  when  they 
ufe  this  mode  of  torture,  they  lay  the  perfon  on  his  fide,  between  thefe  two 
blocks,  palling  his  legs  through  broad  pins  :  they  then  fix  the  upper  block, 
on  the  fuffierer,  and  make  a  man  fit  on  it,  by  which  means  all  the  fmall. 
bones  of  his  legs  are  broken  or  diflocated.  To  increafe  the  torture,  at  the 
end  of  three  days  they  replace  his  legs,  which  are  now  greatly  fwollen,  in. 
the  bernicles,  and  break  them  again,  which  is  the  moll  cruel  thing  ever. 
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heard  ;  and  they  tie  his  head  down  with  bullock’s  finews,  for  fear  he  fhould 
move  himfelf  while  in  them. 

The  good  king  held  all  their  menaces  cheap,  and  faid,  that  fince  he  was 
their  prifoner  they  might  do  to  him  whatever  they  pleai'ed.  The  Saracens 
finding  they  could  not  conquer  the  king  by  threats,  came  to  him,  and  afked 
how  much  money  he  would  give  the  fultan  for  his  ranfom,  in  addition  to 
Damietta,  which  was  to  be  furrendered.  The  king  replied,  that  if  the 
fultan  would  be  contented  with  a  realonable  ranfom,  he  would  write  to  the 
queen  to  pay  it  for  himfelf  and  his  army.  The  Saracens  afked  why  he 
wanted  to  write  to  the  queen.  He  anfwered,  that  it  was  but  reafonable  he 
fhould  do  fo,  for  that  lhe  was  his  wife  and  companion.  The  council  then 
went  to  the  fultan  to  know  what  ium  he  required  from  the  king  ;  and  on 
their  return  told  the  king,  that  if  the  queen  would  pay  a  million  of  golden 
befants  (v),  equal  at  that  time  to  five  hundred  thoufand  livres,  lhe  wouldi 
by  fo  doing,  obtain  the  king’s  liberty.  The  king  then  afked  them^  on  their 
oath,  fhould  the  queen  pay  theie  five  hundred  thoufand  livres,  would  the 
fultan  confent  to  hi  deliverance..  On  this  they  again  returned  to  the  fultan 
to  know  if  he  would  bind  himfelf  by  fuch  a  promife,  and  brought  back  his 
anl’wer,  that  he  was  very  willing  fo  to  do. 

The  council  then  took  their  oaths  to  the  punctual  fulfilment  of  this 
agreement,  which,  when  done,  the  king  engaged  to  pay  cheerfully,  for  the 
ranfom  of  his  army,  five  hundred  thoufand  livres  ;  and  that  for  his  own 
ranfom  he  would  furrender  the  tow  n  of  Damietta  to  the  fultan  ;  for  he  w^as  of  a 
rank  whofe  bodily  ranfom  could  not  be  eftimated  by  the  value  of  money. 

When  the  fultan  heard  the  good  difpofition  of  the  king,  he  faid, — 6  By 
my  faith,  the  Frenchman  is  generous  and  liberal,  when  he  does  not 
condefcend  to  bargain  (vi)  about  fo  large  a  fum  of  money,  but  has  inftantly 
complied  with  the  nrft  demand.  Go,  and  tell  him  from  me,’  added  the 
fultan,  ‘  that  I  make  him  a  prefent  of  one  hundred  thoufand  livres,  fo  that 
he  will  have  only  to  pay  four  hundred  thoufand.’ 

The  fultan  then  commanded  that  all  of  the  principal  nobles,  and  great 
officers  of  the  king,  fhould  be.  embarked  in  four  of  the  larged  gallies,  and 
conduéted  to  Damietta.  In  the  galley  on  board  of  which  I  was  fhipped^ 
were  the  good  count  Peter  of  Brittany,  William  count  of  Flanders,  John, 
die  good  count  de  Soiffons,  fir  Hymbert  de  Beaujeu,  conftable  of  France^ 
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and  thofe  two  excellent  knights  and  brothers,  fir  Baldwin  and  fir  Guy 
d’Ebelin. 

The  captain  of  the  galley  made  us  land  before  a  large  houfe  which  the 
fultan  had  ereéted  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  there  was  a  handfome 
tower  made  of  poles  of  fir  wood,  and  covered  with  painted  cloth.  At  the 
entrance  a  great  pavilion  had  been  pitched,  where  the  admirals  of  the  fultan 
left  their  lwords  and  Haves  whenever  they  wanted  to  ipeak  with  him. 
Palling  this  pavilion,  there  was  another  very  handfome  gateway,  that  led  to 
the  great  hall  of  the  fultan,  and  adjoining  was  a  tower  like  unto  the  firft, 
by  which  they  mounted  to  the  chamber  of  the  fultan.  In  the  midft  of  this 
lodgement  was  a  handfome  lawn,  on  which  was  another  tower  larger  than 
the  others,  whence  the  fultan  made  his  obfervations  on  the  furrounding 
country,  and  on  each  army.  There  was  in  this  lawn  an  alley  that  led  to 
the  river,  at  the  end  of  which  the  fultan  had  made  a  fummer-houfe  on  the 
ftrand  to  bathe  himfelf.  This  fummer-houfe  was  formed  of  trellis  work, 
covered  with  indian  linen,  to  prevent  any  one  feeing  what  palled  withinfide. 
All  the  towers  were  like  wife  covered  with  cloth. 

We  arrived  before  this  lodging  on  the  Thurfday  preceding  the  fealt  of 
the  afcenfion  of  our  Lord.  Near  to  it  the  king  had  landed,  to  hold  a  parley 
with  the  fultan  in  a  pavilion,  and  it  was  then  agreed,  that  the  enfuing 
Saturday  the  king  fhould  go  to  Damietta. 

Juft  as  we  were  on  our  departure  for  Damietta,  to  furrender  it  to  the 
fultan,  the  admiral  of  the  prefent  fultan’s  father  ftiewed  great  diflatisfadlion 
with  the  reigning  monarch.  Although  he  had  been  the  principal  author  of 
his  having  been  fent  for  on  his  father’s  death  at  Damietta,  to  fucceed  to  the 
throne,  he  had  much  difappointed  the  admiral  by  difmifling  him  from  his 
office  of  conftable,  and  others  from  their  marlhalihips  and  fenefchalfhips, 
to  provide  for  thofe  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Egypt. 

They  therefore  held  a  council,  when  he  faid, — ‘  My  lords,  you  fee  how 
much  the  fultan  has  dilhonoured  us,  by  depriving  us  of  thofe  governments 
and  honours  with  which  his  father  had  entrufted  us.  Such  condudt,  you 
may  be  allured,  will  induce  him,  when  once  mafter  of  the  caftle  and  fortreftes 
of  Damietta,  to  have  us  arrefted  and  put  to  death  in  his  prifons,  through  fear 
that  in  procefs  of  time  we  may  take  our  revenge  on  him;  as  his  grandfather 
did  to  the  admiral  and  the  others  who  had  made  the  counts  de  Bar  and  de 
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Montfort  prifoners.  It  will  be  therefore  more  to  our  advantage  that  we 
deftroy  him  before  he  efcape  out  of  our  hands.’ 

This  was  unanimoufly  aflènted  to  ;  and  they  inftantly  went  to  pra&ife 
with  the  band  of  the  hauleca,  who,  as  I  have  faid  before,  are  thofe  who  have 
the  guard  of  the  fultan’s  perfon.  They  made  to  them  remonftrances  on  the 
fubjedt  fimilar  to  thofe  which  they  had  made  among  themfelves,  and  required 
of  them  to  flay  the  fultan,  which  thev  promifed  to  do. 

One  day  the  fultan  invited  the  knights  of  the  hauleca  to  dine  with  hirm 
After  the  dinner,  when  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  admirals,  and  was  about  to 
retire  to  his  chamber,  one  of  thefe  knights,  who  bore  the  fultan’s  fword,  (truck 
him  a  blow  on  the  hand,  which  cut  up  his  arm  between  the  four  fingers.  The 
fultan,  turning  to  his  admirals,  who  had  been  the  inftigators  of  it,  laid,— 

‘  My  lords,  I  make  my  complaint  to  you  againft  the  knights  of  the  hauleca,. 
who  have  endeavoured  to  kill  me,  as  you  may  fee  by  my  hand.’  They  all 
replied,  that  it  was  much  better  he  fhould  be  (lain  than  that  he  murder 
them,  as  he  would  affuredly  do  if  once  in  poffeffion  of  the  fortreffes  of 
Damietta. 

The  eonfpirators  a£ted  with  great  caution,  for  they  ordered  the  fultan’s. 
trumpets  and  nacquaires  to  found  for  the  aflfembling  of  the  army  to  know 
the  fultan’s  will.  The  admirals  and  their  accomplices  told  them,  Damietta 
was  taken,  that  the  fultan  was  marching  thither,  and  ordered  them  to  arm 
and  follow  him.  Inftantly  all  armed,  and  fet  off,  full  gallop,  towards 
Damietta.  We  were  much  frightened,  on  noticing  what  was  going 
forward,  for  we  really  believed  Damietta  had  been  (formed. 

The  fultan,  though  wounded,  being  aware  of  the  malice  of  his* 
enemies,  who  had  confpired  againft  his  perfon,  fled  to  the  high  tower 
near  his  chamber  which  l  mentioned  ;  for  thofe  of  the  hauleca  had  already 
deftroyed  his  other  pavilions,  and  were  furrounding  that  in  which  he  had 
hidden  himfelf.  Within  this  tower  were  three  of  his  bifhops,  who  had: 
dined  with  him,  who  bade  him  defcend.  He  replied,  he  would  willingly 
defcend,  if  they  would  anfwer  for  his  fafety  ;  but  they  replied,  that  they 
would  make  him  come  down  by  force,  for  that  he  was  not  yet  arrived  at 
Damietta.  They  then  difcharged  fome  greek  fire  into  the  tower,  which 
being  made  only  of  fir  and  linen,  cloth,  as  I  have  before  faid,  the  whole 
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was  in  a  blaze  ;  and  I  promife  you,  I  never  beheld  fo  fine  nor  fo  fudden 
a  bonfire. 

When  the  fiiltan  faw  the  fire  gaining  ground  on  all  Tides,  he  defcended 
into  the  lawn,  of  which  I  have  fpoken,  and  ran  for  the  river  ;  but  in  his 
flight  one  of  the  hauleca  (truck  him  a  fevere  blow  on  the  ribs  with  a  fword, 
and  then  he  flung  himfelf,  with  the  fword  in  him,  into  the  Nile.  Nine  other 
knights  purfued  and  killed  him  while  in  the  water,  near  the  fide  of  our 
galley  (vu). 

One  of  the  forefaid  knights,  whofe  name  was  Faracataic,  feeing  the  fultan 
dead,  cut  him  in  twain,  and  tore  the  heart  from  his  body.  On  coming  to 
the  king  with  his  hands  all  bloody,  he  faid,  6  What  wilt  thou  give  me  who 
have  (lain  thine  enemy,  wrho,  had  he  lived,  would  have  put  thee  to  death  ?* 
But  the  good  king  St  Louis  made  no  anfwer  whatever  to  this  demand. 

The  deed  being  done,  about  thirty  of  them  entered  our  galley  with  their 
fwords  drawn,  and  their  battle-axes  on  their  necks.  I  afked  fir  Baldwin 
d’Ebelin,  who  underftood  Saracenic,  what  they  were  faying.  And  he 
replied,  that  they  faid  they  were  come  to  cut  off  our  heads  ;  and  fhortly 
after  I  faw  a  large  body  of  our  men  on  board  confefling  themfelves  to  a  monk 
of  la  Trinité,  who  had  accompanied  the  count  of  Flanders.  With  regard 
to  myfelf,  I  no  longer  thought  of  any  fin  or  evil  I  had  done,  but  that  I  was 
about  to  receive  my  death  :  in  confequence,  I  fell  on  my  knees  at  the  feet  of 
one  of  them,  and,  making  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  faid,  4  Thus  died  St  Agnes.’ 
Sir  Guy  d’Ebelin,  conftable  of  Cyprus,  knelt  befide  me,  and  confeffed 
himfelf  to  me;  and  I  gave  him  fuch  abfolution  as  God  was  pleafed  to  grant 
me  the  power  of  bellowing  ;  but  of  all  the  things  he  had  faid  to  me,  when 
I  arofe  up  I  could  not  remember  one  of  them. 

We  were  confined  in  the  hold  of  the  galley,  and  laid  heads  and  heels 
together.  We  thought  it  had  been  fo  ordered  becaufe  they  were  afraid  of 
attacking  us  when  we  were  in  a  body,  and  that  they  would  deflroy  us  one 
at  a  time.  This  danger  lafled  the  whole  night.  I  had  my  feet  right  on 
the  face  of  the  count  Peter  of  Brittanny,  whofe  feet,  in  return,  were  befide 
my  face.  On  the  morrow  we  were  taken  out  of  the  hold,  and  the  admirals 
fent  to  inform  us  that  we  might  renew  the  treaties  we  had  made  with  the 
fiiltan.  Thofe  who  were  able  went  thither;  but  the  earl  of  Brittany,  the 
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Conftable  of  Cyprus,  and  myfelf,  who  were  grievoufly  ill,  remained  on 
board. 

The  earl  of  Flanders,  the  count  de  SoifTons,  and  the  others  who  had 
gone  to  parley  with  the  admirals,  related  to  us  the  convention  for  our 
delivery  ;  and  the  admirals  promifed,  that  as  foon  as  Damietta  fhould  be 
furrendered  to  them,  they  would  give  liberty  to  the  king  and  the  other  great 
perfonages  now  prifoners. 

They  told  them,  that  had  the  fultan  lived,  he  would  have  had  the  king 
beheaded,  with  the  others  ;  and  that,  contrary  to  the  treaties  entered  into, 
and  the  promifes  made  to  the  king,  he  had  already  tranfported  to  Babylon 
lèverai  of  their  mod:  confiderable  men  ;  that  they  had  flain  the  fultan, 
becaufe  they  knew  well  that  the  moment  he  Iliould  have  been  mailer  of 
Damietta,  he  would  have  had  them  inftantly  murdered,  or  would  have  put 
them  to  death  when  in  confinement. 

By  this  new  agreement,  the  king  was  to  fwear  to  leave  at  their  difpofal 
two  hundred  thoufand  livres  before  he  quitted  the  river,  and  the  other  two 
hundred  thoufand  he  fhould  pay  in  Acre.  They  declared  they  would 
detain,  for  their  fecurity,  all  the  fick  in  Damietta,  the  crofs-bows,  armours, 
machines,  and  falted  meats,  until  the  king  fhould  fend  for  them,  and  fhould 
have  paid  the  balance  of  his  ranfom. 

The  oath,  which  was  on  this  occafion  to  be  taken  by  the  king  and  the 
admirals,  was  drawn  up  ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  admirals  it  ran  thus,  that 
in  cafe  they  failed  in  their  conventions  with  the  king,  they  would  own 
themfelves  difhonoured  like  thofe  who  for  their  fins  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  bareheaded,  or  like  to  thofe  who  divorced  their  wives,  and  took 
them  again.  By  their  law,  no  one  can  divorce  his  wife  and  cohabit  with 
her  again,  before  he  has  witnefled  fome  other  perfon  lying  in  bed  with 
her.  Their  third  oath  was,  that  they  would  own  themfelves  blalted  and 
difhonoured,  like  a  Saracen  who  fhould  eat  pork. 

The  king  accepted  the  above  oaths,  becaufe  mafter  Nicolle  of  Acre,  who 
knew  their  manners  well,  affured  him  they  could  not  fwear  more  ftrongly. 
After  the  admirals  had  taken  the  oath  above  mentioned,  they  had  one  fuch 
as  they  wifhed  him  to  take  written  down,  and  gave  it  to  the  king.  This 
oath  had  been  drawn  up  according  to  the  advice  of  fome  renegad.o 
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Chrîftians,  whom  they  had  with  them.  It  ran  thus,  that  in  cafe  the  king 
did  not  fulfil  the  conventions  he  had  entered  into  with  them,  he  might  be 
deprived  for  ever  of  the  prefence  of  God,  of  his  worthy  mother,  of  the 
twelve  apofties,  and  of  all  the  faints  of  both  fexes  in  Paradife.  This  oath 
the  king  took.  The  other  was,  that  if  the  king  broke  his  word  he  fhould 
be  reputed  perjured,  as  a  Chriftian  who  had  denied  God,  his  baptifm  and 
his  faith  ;  and  in  defpite  of  God  would  fpit  on  his  crofs,  and  trample  it 
under  foot.  But  when  the  king  heard  this  oath  read,  he  declared  he  would 
never  take  it. 

The  admirals,  hearing  the  king  had  refufed  to  take  the  oath  which 
they  had  required  of  him,  fent  in  hafte  for  mafter  Nicolle  of  Acre,  ta 
tell  him  they  were  greatly  diffatisfied  with  him,  and  difcon  tented  with  the 
king  ;  for  that  they  had  fworn  every  oath  he  had  defired,  and  now,  in  his 
'turn,  he  had  refufed  to  comply  with  the  oaths  offered  to  him  on  their  part. 
Mafter  Nicolle  told  the  king  that  he  was  certain,  that  unlefs  he  took  the- 
oaths  as  prefer ibed,  the  Saracens  would  behead  him,  and  all  his  people. 

The  king  replied,  that  they  might  aéf  according  to  their  pleafure,  but 
that  for  his  part  he  would  rather  die  a  good  Chriftian  than  live  under  the 
anger  of  God,  his  bleffed  mother,  and  his  faints.  At  that  time,  the  patriarch 
of  Jerufalem  was  with  the  king  :  he  was  eighty  years  old,  or  thereabout^ 
and  had  once  before  gained  the  good  will  of  the  Saracens  for  the  king,  and 
was  then  come  to  him  to  aflift  in  his  delivery  from  them.  It  was  the 
euftom  among  the  pagans  and  Chriftians,  that  in  cafe  any  two  princes  were 
at  war  with  each  other,  and  one  of  them  fhould  die  during  the  time 
ambaffadors  were  fent  to  either,  the  ambafiadors  were,  in  fuch  cafe,  to 
remain  prifoners,  whether  in  pagan  land  or  in  Chriftendom  ;  and  becaufe 
the  fultan,  lately  murdered,  had  granted  a  fafe-condu<5f  to  this  patriarch, 
he  was  become  a  prifoner  to  the  Saracens  as  well  as  ourfelves. 

The  admirals  perceiving  the  king  was  not  to  be  frightened  by  their 
menaces,  one  of  them  faid  to  the  others,  that  it  was  the  patriarch  who  had; 
thus  advifed  him  ;  and  if  they  would  allow  him  to  a6t,  he  would  force  the  king 
to  take  the  oath,  for  he  would  cut  off  the  head  of  the  patriach,  and  make 
it  fly  into  the  king’s  lap.  The  reft  would  not  agree  to  this;  but  they  feized 
the  good  patriarch,  and  tied  him  to  a  poft  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  and 
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bound  his  hands  behind  his  back  fo  tightly,  that  they  foon  fwelled  as  big  as 
his  head  ;  and  the  blood  fpouted  out  from  feveral  parts  of  his  hands. 
From  the  fufferings  he  endured,  he  cried  out,  4  Ah!  fire,  fire,  fwear  boldly; 
For  I  take  the  whole  fin  of  it  on  my  own  foul,  fince  it  is  by  this  means 
alone  you  may  have  the  power  to  fulfil  your  promifes.’  I  know  not 
whether  the  oath  was  taken  at  laft  ;  but  however  that  may  be,  the  admirals 
at  length  held  themfelves  fatisfied  with  the  oaths  of  the  king  and  his  lords 
then  prefent. 

When  the  knights  of  the  hauleca  had  (lain  the  fultan,  the  admirals 
ordered  their  trumpets  and  nacquaires  to  found  merrily  before  the  king’s 
tent  ;  and  it  was  told  the  king,  that  the  admirals  had  holden  a  council  and 
were  very  defirous  to  eledt  him  fultan  of  Babylon.  The  king  one  day  afked 
me,  if  I  were  of  opinion,  that  if  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  had  been  offered 
him,  he  ought  to  have  taken  it  ?  I  anfwered,  that  if  he  had,  he  would  have 
done  a  foolifh  thing,  feeing  they  had  murdered  their  lord.  Notwithffanding 
this,  the  king  told  me,  he  fhould  have  fcarcely  refufed  it. 

This  project  only  failed  from  the  admirals  faying  among  themfelves,  that 
the  king  was  the  proudeft  Chriftian  they  ever  knew  ;  and  that,  if  they  eleéted 
him  fultan,  he  would  force  them  to  turn  Chriftians,  or  have  them  put  to 
death.  This  they  faid  from  obferving,  that  whenever  he  quitted  his  lodgings, 
he  made  the  fign  of  the  Crofs  on  the  ground,  and  eroded  his  body  all  over. 
The  Saracens  added,  that  if  their  Mahomet  had  allowed  them  to  fuffer  the 
manifold  evils  that  God  had  caufed  the  king  to  undergo,  they  would  never 
have  had  any  confidence  in  him,  nor  paid  him  their  adorations. 

Not  long  after  the  conventions  had  been  completed  between  the  king 
and  the  admirals,  it  was  determined  that  on  the  morrow  of  the  feafl  of  the 
afcenfion  of  our  Lord,  Damietta  fhould  be  furrendered  to  the  Turks,  and 
the  king  and  all  the  other  prifbners  fet  at  liberty.  Our  four  gallies  were 
anchored  before  the  bridge  of  Damietta,  where  a  pavilion  had  been  pitched 
for  the  king’s  landing. 

About  fun- rife  of  the  appointed  day,  fir  Geoffry  de  Sergines  went  to  the 
town  of  Damietta  (vm)  to  deliver  it  to  the  admirals,  and  inftantly  the 
flags  of  the  fultan  were  difplayed  from  the  walls.  The  faracen  knights 
entered  the  town,  and  drank  of  the  wines  they  found  there,  infomuch  that 
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the  greater  part  were  drunk.  One  of  them  came  on  board  our  galley  with 
his  naked  fword  reeking  with  blood,  telling  us  that  he  had  killed  fix  of  our 
countrymen,  which  was  a  brutal  thing  for  any  knight  or  other  to  boaft  of. 

Before  the  furrender  of  Damietta,  the  queen  had  embarked  with  all  our 
people  on  board  the  Blips,  except  the  poor  fick,  whom  the  Saracens  were 
bound  by  their  oath  to  take  care  of,  and  give  up  on  the  payment  of  two 
hundred  thoufand  livres,  as  has  been  mentioned.  They  were  alio  to  redore 
the  war  machines,  halted  meats,  which  they  never  eat,  and  our  armour;  but 
thefe  infidel  dogs,  on  the  contrary,  killed  all  the  fick,  and  cut  to  pieces  the 
machines  and  other  things  which  they  had  promifed  to  take  care  of,  and 
reftore  at  the  proper  time  and  place.  They  made  a  great  heap  of  the  whole, 
and  fet  it  on  fire:  and  it  was  fo  immenfe,  the  fire  blazed  from  the  Friday  to 
the  Sunday  following. 

After  they  had  thus  killed,  deftroyed  and  fet  fire  to  alt  they  could  lay 
hands  on,  we  that  ought  to  have  had  our  liberties  at  fun-rife  remained  until- 
fun-fet  without  eating  or  drinking,  and  the  king  buffered  equally  with  us. 
The  admirals  were  difputing  together,  and  feemed  inclined  to  put  us  to  death. 
One  of  them,  addreffing  the  others,  faid, — 6  My  lords,  if  you  will  believe 
me  and  thefe  befide  me,  we  will  kill  the  king  and  all  the  great  perfons  with 
him,  and  then  for  forty  years  to  come  we  need  not  fear  them  ;  for  their 
children  are  young,  and  we  have  pofTeflion  of  Damietta,  which  will  likewife 
be  our  fecurity.’ 

Another  Saracen,  named  Scebrecy,  a  native  of  Morentaigne  (ix), 
oppofed  this,  and  remonlfrated  with  the  others,  that  if  they  fhould  flay 
the  king,  juft  after  they  had  killed  their  fultan,  it  would  be  faid  that  the 
Egyptians  were  the  moft  difloyal  and  iniquitous  race  of  men  in  the  world. 
The  admiral,  who  was  defirous  of  our  deaths,  replied  by  palliating 
arguments.  He  faid,  that  indeed  they  had  been  to  blame  in  flaying  their 
iultan,  becaufe  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  Mahomet,  who  had  commanded 
them  to  guard  their  fovereign  as  the  apple  of  their  eye,  and  he  lhewed  them 
this  commandment  written  down  in  a  book  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
‘  But,’  added  he,  ‘  liften,  my  lords,  to  another  commandment,’  and, 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  book,  read  to  them  the  commandment  of 
Mahomet,  that  for  the  fecurity  of  the  faith,  the  law  permitted  the  death 
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of  an  enemy.  Then,  turning  his  fpeech  to  his  former  purpofe,  he 
continued, — 4  Now  confider  the  fin  we  have  committed  in  killing  the 
fultan,  againft  the  pofitive  command  of  our  prophet,  and  the  great  evil 
we  fhall  again  do  if  we  fuffer  the  king  to  depart,  and  if  we  do  not  put  him 
to  death,  in  fpite  of  the  afturances  of  fafety  he  may  have  had  from  us,  for 
he  is  the  greateft  enemy  to  our  law  and  religion.’ 

One  of  the  admirals  that  were  againft  us,  thinking  we  fhould  be  flain, 
came  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  fhouted  out  in  Saracen  to  thofe  who 
were  on  board  our  gallies,  and  taking  off  his  turban  made  figns,  and  told 
them,  they  were  to  carry  us  back  to  Babylon.  The  anchors  were  inftantly 
raifed,  and  we  were  carried  a  good  league  up  the  river.  This  caufed  great 
grief  to  all  of  us,  and  many  tears  fell  from  our  eyes,  for  we  now  expeCted  (x) 
nothing  but  death. 

However,  as  God  willed  it,  who  never  is  forgetful  of  his  fervants,  it  was 
agreed  among  the  admirals,  about  fun-fet,  that  we  fhould  have  our  liberty, 
and  we  were  in  confequence  brought  back  to  Damietta.  Our  gallies  were 
moored  clofe  to  the  fhore,  and  we  requefted  permiflion  to  land  ;  but  they 
would  not  allow  it  until  we  had  refrelhed  ourfelves,  for  the  Saracens  faid 
it  would  be  a  fhame  for  the  admirals  to  difcharge  us  faffing  from  their 
prifon. 

Shortly  after,  they  fent  us  provifion  from  the  army  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
loaves  of  cheefe  that  had  been  baked  in  the  fun  to  prevent  the  worms 
from  collecting  in  them,  with  hard  eggs,  which  had  been  boiled  four  or 
five  days,  and  the  fheils  of  which,  in  honour  to  us,  they  had  painted  with 
various  colours.  When  we  had  eaten  fome  little,  they  put  us  on  lhore,  and 
we  went  towards  the  king,  whom  the  Saracens  were  conducting  from  the 
pavilion  where  they  had  detained  him,  toward  the  water-fide.  There  were 
full  twenty  thoufand  Saracens  on  foot  furrounding  the  king,  girded  with 
fwords. 

It  chanced  that  a  genoefe  galley  was  on  the  river  oppofite  to  the  king,, 
on  board  of  which  there  appeared  but  one  man,  who,  the  moment  he  faw 
the  king,  whiffled,  and  inftantly  four-fcore  crol's-bows,  well  equipped,  with 
their  bows  bent  and  arrows  placed,  leaped  on  the  deck  from  below.  The- 
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Saracens  no  fooner  faw  them,  than,  panic-ftruck,  they  ran  away  like  Jflieep, 
and  not  more  than  two  or  three  (laid  with  the  king. 

The  Genoefe  call  a  plank  on  fhore,  and  took  on  board  the  king,  his 
brother  the  count  d’Anjou,  who  was  afterward  king  of  Sicily,  fir  GeofFry 
de  Sergines,  fir  Philip  de  Nemours  (xi),  the  marfhal  of  France  (xn),  the 
matter  of  the  Trinity  (xm),  and  myfelf.  The  count  de  Poitiers  remained 
prifoner  with  the  Saracens  until  the  king  fhould  fend  the  two  hundred 
thoufand  livres  which  he  was  bound  to  pay  before  he  quitted  the  river. 

The  Saturdav  after  the  Afcenfion,  which  was  the  morrow  of  our 
deliverance,  the  earl  of  Flanders,  the  count  de  Soiffons,  and  many  other 
great  lords,  came  to  take  leave  of  the  king.  He  entreated  them  to  delay 
going  until  his  brother,  the  count  de  Poitiers,  ihould  have  his  liberty  ;  but 
they  replied  it  was  not  poflible,  for  their  gallies  were  on  the  point  of 
failing. 

They  embarked  on  board  their  gallies,  on  their  return  to  France,  and 
with  them  was  the  earl  of  Brittany,  who  was  grievoufly  fick.  He  did  not 
live  three  weeks,  but  died  at  fea. 

The  king,  uneafy  at  the  fituation  of  his  brother,  was  very  anxious  to 
pay  the  two  hundred  thoufand  livres;  and  the  whole  of  Saturday  and  Sunday 
were  employed  in  it.  They  paid  the  money  according  to  weight  (xiv), 
and  each  weighing  was  to  the  amount  of  ten  thoufand  livres.  Towards 
evening  of  the  Sunday,  the  king’s  fervants,  occupied  in  this  payment, 
fent  him  word  they  ftill  wanted  thirty  thoufand  livres.  There  were  then 
with  the  king  only  the  count  d’Anjou,  the  marfhal  of  France,  the  mailer  of 
the  Trinity  and  myfelf,  all  the  reft  being  engaged  in  paying  the  ranfom. 
I  faid  to  the  king  it  would  be  much  better  to  afk  the  commander  and 
marlhal  of  the  Knights-Templars  to  lend  him  the  thirty  thouland  livres 
to  make  up  the  fum,  than  to  rifk  his  brother  longer  with  fuch  people. 

Father  Stephen  d’Outricourt,  mafter  of  the  Temple,  hearing  the 
advice  I  gave  the  king,  faid  to  me,— 4  Lord  de  Joinville,  the  council  you 
give  the  king  is  wrong  and  unreafonable  ;  for  you  know  we  receive  every 
farthing  on  our  oath  ;  and  that  we  cannot  make  any  payments  but  to  thole 
who  give  us  their  oaths  in  return.* 
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The  marfhal  of  the  Temple,  thinking  to  fatisfy  the  king,  faid, — 6  Sire, 
don’t  attend  to  the  difpute  and  contention  of  the  lord  de  Joinville  and  our 
commander.  For  it  is,  as  he  has  faid  :  we  cannot  difpofe  of  any  of  the 
money  intruded  to  us,  but  for  the  means  intended,  without  adting  contrary 
to  our  oaths,  and  being  perjured.  Know,  that  the  fenefchal  has  ill-advifed 
you  to  take  by  force,  fhould  we  refufe  you  a  loan  ;  but  in  this  you  will  adt 
according  to  your  will.  Should  you,  however,  do  fo,  we  will  make 
ourfelves  amends  from  the  wealth  you  have  in  Acre.’  When  I  heard  this; 
menace  from  them  to  the  king,  I  faid  to  him,  that  if  he  pleafed  I  would  go 
and  feek  the  fum,  which  he  commanded  me  to  do. 

I  inftantly  went  on  board  one  of  the  gallies  of  the  Templars,  and,  feeing 
a  coffer  of  which  they  refufed  to  give  me  the  keys,  I  was  about  to  break  it 
open  with  a  wedge  in  the  king’s  name  ;  but  the  marfhal,  obferving  I  was 
in  earned,  ordered  the  keys  to  be  given  me.  I  opened  the  coffer,  took  out 
the  fum  wanting,  and  carried  it  to  the  king,  who  was  much  rejoiced  at  my 
return.  Thus  was  the  whole  payment  of  the  two  hundred  thoufand  livres 
completed  for  the  ranfom  of  the  count  de  Poitiers.  Before  it  was  all  paid, 
there  were  fome  who  advifed  the  king  to  withhold  it  until  the  Saracens  had 
delivered  up  his  brother  ;  but  he  replied,  that  fince  he  had  promifed  it,  he 
would  pay  the  whole  before  he  quitted  the  river* 

As  he  faid  this,  fir  Philip  de  Montfort  told  the  king,  that  the  Saracens 
had  mifcounted  one  fcale  weight,  which  was  worth  ten  thoufand  livres*. 
The  king  was  greatly  enraged  at  this,  and  commanded  fir  Philip,  on  the 
faith  he  owed  him  as  his  liege  man,  to  pay  the  Saracens  thefe  ten  thoufand 
livres,  fhould  they  in  fadt  not  have  been  paid*  He  added,  that  he  would 
never  depart  until  the  uttermoft  penny  of  the  two  hundred  thoufand  livres 
were  paid. 

Several  perfons,  perceiving  the  king  was  not  as  yet  out  of  danger  from 
the  Saracens,  often  entreated  him  to  retire  to  a  galley  that  was  waiting  for 
him  at  fea,  to  be  out  of  their  hands,  and  at  length  prevailed  on  him  fo  to  do, 
for  he  faid  that  he  believed  he  had  now  fulfilled  his  oath. 

We  now  began  to  make  fome  way  at  fea,  and  had  advanced  a  full 
league  without  faying  a  word  to  each  other  on  the  concern  we  felt  to  have 
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îeft  the  count  de  Poitiers  in  prifon.  In  a  very  fhort  time,  fir  Philip  de 
Montfort,  who  had  remained  to  make  good  the  payment  of  the  ten 
thoufand  livres,  approached  us,  calling  out  to  the  king,  4  Sire,  fire,  wait 
for  your  brother  the  count  de  Poitiers,  who  is  following  you  in  this  other 
galley.’  The  king  then  faid  to  thofe  near  him,  4  Light  up,  light  up  !’  (xv) 
and  there  was  great  joy  among  us  all  on  the  arrival  of  the  king’s  brother. 
A  poor  fifherman  having  haftened  to  the  countefs  of  Poitiers,  and  told  her 
he  had  feen  the  count  at  liberty  from  the  Saracens,  fhe  ordered  twenty  livres 
pari  fis  to  be  given  him,  and  each  then  went  to  his  galley. 

Before  I  quit  the  fubjeét  of  Egypt,  I  wifh  not  to  forget  any  occurrences 
that  happened  while  we  were  there.  I  fhall  firft  fpeak  of  fir  Gaultier  de 
Chaftillon,  and  fay,  that  I  heard  from  a  knight,  that  he  had  feen  him  poll 
himfelf  with  his  drawn  fword  in  a  ftreet  at  Cafel,  where  the  king  was 
made  prifoner,  and,  whenever  any  Turks  palled  that  ftreet,  he  attacked  and 
drove  them  before  him  with  hard  blows;  as  they  fled,  they  difcharged  arrows 
at  him,  with  which  he  was  covered  ;  and,  when  fir  Walter  had  put  them  to 
flight,  he  picked  the  arrows  out  of  his  body,  and  re-armed  himfelf.  He  was 
a  long  time  thus  engaged  ;  and  the  knight  faw  him  rife  in  his  ftirrups,  and 
call  out,  4  Ha!  Chaftillon,  chevalier,  where  are  my  good  companions?’ 
but  not  one  was  with  him. 

One  day  afterward,  as  I  was  converfing  with  the  admiral  of  the  gallies, 
I  inquired  of  all  his  men  at  arms  if  there  were  any  one  who  could  give  me 
an  account  of  what  was  become  of  him,  but  I  could  hear  nothing.  At 
length,  I  met  with  a  knight  called  fir  John  Frumons,  who  told  me,  that  as 
they  were  carrying  him  prifoner,  he  faw  a  Turk  on  the  horfe  of  fir  Gaultier 
de  Chaftillon,  whofe  tail  and  rump  were  covered  with  blood  ;  and  when  he 
afked  him  what  was  become  of  the  knight  to  whom  that  horfe  belonged, 
he  replied,  that  he  had  cut  his  throat  while  on  horfeback,  and  that  he  was 
thus  covered  with  his  blood. 

There  was  a  moft  valiant  man  in  our  army  whofe  name  was  fir  James 
du  Chaftel,  bifhop  of  Soiflons  (xvi),  who  when  he  faw  we  were  going 
toward  Damietta,  and  that  every  one  was  impatient  to  return  to  France, 
preferred  living  with  God  to  returning  to  where  he  was  born.  In 
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confequence,  he  made  a  charge  on  the  Turks,  as  if  he  alone  meant  to 
combat  their  army  ;  but  they  foon  fent  him  to  God,  and  placed  him  in  the 
company  of  martyrs,  for  they  killed  him  in  a  very  fhort  time. 

Another  thing  I  witneflèd.  As  the  king  was  waiting,  on  the  river,  the 
completion  of  the  payment  of  the  ranfom  for  his  brother  the  count  de  Poitiers, 
a  handfome  and  well-dreffed  Saracen  came  up,  and  prefented  him  with  fome 
lard  in  pots,  and  a  variety  of  fweet-fmelling  flowers,  telling  the  king  it  was 
the  children  of  the  nazac  (xvii)  of  the  fultan  of  Egypt,  who  had  been, 
murdered,  that  fent  him  this  gift. 

The  king,  hearing  the  Saracen  addrefs  him  in  French,  afked  him  where 
he  had  learnt  it.  He  replied,  that  he  was  a  Chriftian  renegado  :  on  which 
the  king  bade  him  withdraw,  for  he  would  not  fay  more  to  him.  I  took 
him  afide,  and  inquired  who  he  was,  and  why  he  had  become  a  renegado. 
The  Saracen  told  me,  4  that  he  was  born  in  Provence,  and  had  followed 
king  John  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  married,  and  had  a  very  confiderable 
property.*  I  faid  to  him,  4  And  do  you  not  know,  that  if  you  were  to  die 
in  fuch  a  (late,  you  would  delcend  lirait  to  hell,  and  be  damned  for  ever  ?’ 
He  replied,  4  that  he  knew  it  well,  and  that  there  was  not  a  better  religion 
than  that  of  the  Chriflians  ;  but  I  fear,  were  I  to  return  with  you,  I  fhould 
fufFer  great  poverty,  and  be  continually  reproached  all  my  days  by  being 
called  4  Renegado,  renegado  !*  I  had  rather,  therefore,  live  at  my  eafe, 
like  a  rich  man,  than  become  fuch  an  objedl  of  contempt.* 

1  remonftrated  with  him,  that  it  was  much  better  to  fufFer  the  fcorn 
of  the  world,  fince  at  the  day  of  judgment  every  evil  deed  would  be  made 
manifefl:  to  all,  and  then  damnation  would  follow.  But  all  this  was  to  no 
purpofe,  and  when  he  quitted  me  1  never  faw  him  more. 

You  have  had  related  the  great  perfections  and  miferies  the  good 
king,  St  Louis,  and  we  all  fufFered  in  Egypt.  You  muft  know  alfo,  that 
the  good  queen  was  not  without  her  fhare,  and  very  bitter  to  her  heart,  as 
you  fhall  foon  hear.  Three  days  before  fhe  was  brought  to  bed,  fhe  was 
informed  that  the  good  king,  her  hufband,  had  been  made  prifoner,  which 
fo  troubled  her  mind,  that  fhe  feemed  continually  to  fee  her  chamber  filled 
with  Saracens,  ready  to  flay  her  ;  and  the  inceflantly  kept  crying  out, 

4  Help,  help  !’  when  there  was  not  a  foul  near  her.  For  fear  the  fruit  of 
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her  womb  fhould  perifh,  fhe  made  a  knight  watch  at  the  foot  of  her  bed  all 
night  without  deeping.  This  knight  was  very  old,  not  lefs  than  eighty 
years,  or  perhaps  more  ;  and  every  time  fhe  fcreamed  he  held  her  hands, 
and  faid,  4  Madam,  do  not  be  thus  alarmed;  1  am  with  you  :  quit  thefe 
fears.’ 

Before  the  good  lady  was  brought  to  bed,  fhe  ordered  every  perfon  to 
leave  her  chamber  except  this  ancient  knight,  when  fhe  call  herfelf  out  of 
bed  on  her  knees  before  him,  and  requefted  that  he  would  grant  her  a  boon. 
The  knight,  with  an  oath,  promifed  compliance.  The  queen  then  faid, — 
1  Sir  knight,  I  requeft,  on  the  oath  you  have  fworn,  that  fhould  the 
Saracens  dorm  this  town  and  take  it,  you  will  cut  off  my  head  before  they 
feize  my  perfon.’  The  knight  replied,  that  he  would  cheerfully  fo  do,  and 
that  he  had  before  thought  of  it,  in  cafe  fuch  an  event  fhould  happen. 

The  queen  was,  fhortly  after,  delivered  of  a  fon  in  the  town  of  Damietta, 
whofe  name  was  John,  and  his  firname  Triftan  *  (xvm),  becaufe  he  had 
been  born  in  mifery  and  poverty.  The  day  lhe  was  brought  to  bed  it  was^ 
told  her,  that  the  Pifans,  the  Genoefe,  and  all  the  poorer  commonalty  that 
were  in  the  town,  were  about  to  dy  and  leave  the  king. 

The  queen  fent  for  them,  and  addreffed  them, — 4  Gentlemen,  Ï  beg  of 
you,  for  the  love  of  God,  that  you  will  not  think  of  quitting  this  town  ; 
for  you  well  know  if  you  do,  that  my  lord  the  king,  and  his  whole  army, 
will  be  ruined.  At  leafl,  if  fuch  be  your  fixed  determination,  have  pity  on 
this  wretched  perfon  who  now  lies  in  pain,  and  wait  until  fhe  be  recovered, 
before  you  put  it  in  execution. 

They  anfwered,  they  could  not  remain  longer  in  a  town  where  they 
were  dying  of  hunger.  She  faid,  they  fhould  never  die  of  hunger;  for  that 
fhe  would  buy  up  all  the  provifion  that  was  in  the  place,  and  retain  it 
henceforward  in  the  name  of  the  king.  This  lhe  was  obliged  to  do  ; 
and  all  the  provifion  that  could  be  found  was  bought  up,  which,  on  her 
recovery  a  little  time  after,  coft  her  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fixty 
thoufand  livres  to  feed  thefe  people.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  good  lady 
was  forced  to  rife  before  fhe  was  perfedtly  recovered,  and  let  out  for  the  city 
of  Acre,  for  Damietta  was  to  be  furrendered  to  the  Turks  and  Saracens. 


*  Triftan  died  in  1270,  at  Tunis,  aged  twenty  years. 
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It  fhould  be  known,  that  although  the  king  had  fuffered  fuch  a 
variety  of  woes,  his  attendants,  when  he  embarked,  had  not  made  any 
preparations  for  him  on  board,  fuch  as  robes,  bed,  bedding,  and  other 
neceflary  things.  He  was  thus  forced,  for  fix  days,  to  fleep  on  mattreffes, 
until  we  arrived  at  Acre.  The  king  had  not  any  other  habiliments  but  two 
robes  which  the  fultan  had  caufed  to  be  made  for  him:  they  were  of  a 
black  filken  fluff,  lined  with  fquirrel  fkins,  with  a  number  of  golden 
buttons. 

While  we  were  on  our  voyage  to  Acre,  on  account  of  illnefs,  I  was 
always  feated  near  the  king  ;  and  it  was  then  he  related  to  me  how  he  had 
been  taken,  and  how,  through  the  aid  of  God,  he  had  accomplifhed  his 
own  ranfom  and  ours.  I  was  likewife  obliged  to  tell  him  how  I  had  been 
captured  on  the  river,  and  how  a  Saracen  had  faved  my  life.  The  king 
faid,  I  ought  to  feel  myfelf  under  the  greatefl  obligations  to  our  Lord,  who 
had  delivered  me  from  fuch  imminent  dangers.  At  times,  the  good  and 
holy  king  bewailed  bitterly  the  death  of  his  brother  the  count  d’Artois. 

He  one  day  inquired  what  his  brother,  the  count  d’Anjou  was  doing, 
and  complained,  that  notwithstanding  they  were  in  the  fame  galley,  he  never 
once  thought  of  being  in  his  company  a  fingle  day.  When  the  king  was 
told  that  he  was  playing  at  tables  (xix)  with  fir  Walter  de  Nemours, 
he  arofe  hafliiy,  though  from  his  fevere  illnefs  he  could  fcarcely  Hand,  and 
went  flaggering  to  where  they  were  at  play,  when  feizing  the  dice  and  tables 
he  flung  them  into  the  fea,  and  was  in  a  violent  pafflon  with  his  brother  for 
fo  foon  thinking  of  thus  amuflng  himfelf  by  gaming,  forgetful  of  the  death 
of  his  brother  the  count  d’Artois,  and  of  the  great  perils  from  which  the 
Lord  had  delivered  them.  But  fir  Walter  de  Nemours  fuffered  moft,  for 
the  king  flung  all  the  money  that  lay  on  the  tables  after  them  into  the 
fea  (xx). 

At  this  place  I  mufl  relate  fome  great  perfecutions  and  evils  that  befel 
me  when  at  Acre,  but  from  which  thofe  two,  in  whom  I  had  my  whole 
confidence,  our  Lord  God  and  the  bleffed  Virgin  Mary,  relieved  me. 
This  I  fay  as  an  encouragement  to  fuch  as  may  read  my  book,  to  have  a 
perfedl  confidence  in  God,  and  patience  in  their  adverfities  and  tribulations, 
when  he  will  aid  them,  as  he  has  done  me,  many  and  many  times. 
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On  the  king’s  arrival  before  Acre,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  came  out 
in  grand  proceflion  to  meet  him  on  the  fea-fhore,  and  received  him  with 
much  joy.  Soon  after,  the  king  fent  for  me,  and  expreflly  commanded  me, 
as  1  valued  his  love,  to  come  and  eat  with  him  morning  and  evening,  until 
he  fhould  determine  whether  to  return  to  France  or  to  remain  there. 

I  was  lodged  with  the  reélor  of  Acre,  for  there  the  biihop  had  fixed  my 
refidence,  and  was  moft  grievoufly  ill.  Of  all  my  fervants,  there  was  but 
one  that  was  not  confined  to  his  bed  with  ficknefs  like  myfelf;  nor  had 
I  any  to  comfort  me,  by  once  offering  me  fomething  to  drink.  The 
more  to  enliven  me,  I  faw  daily  pafs  my  window  twenty  corpfes  for  burial  i 
and  when  I  heard  the  chaunt  ‘  Libera  me  Domine,’  I  filed  floods  of  tears, 
and  cried  out  to  God  that  he  would  mercifully  fave  me  and  my  houlehold 
from  the  peftilence  that  then  raged.  And  this  he  did. 

Not  long  after  the  king’s  arrival  at  Acre,  he  fummoned  his  brothers, 
and  all  the  other  nobles,  on  a  certain  Sunday,  and,  when  aflembled,, 
he  addreffed  them, — ‘  My  lords,  I  have  called  you  together,  to  give  you 
fome  news  from  France.  In  truth,  my  lady-mother,  the  queen,  has  fent 
for  me,  and  it  is  neceflary  that  I  return  with  the  utmofl;  hafle,  for  my 
kingdom  is  in  great  danger,  inafmuch  as  there  exifls  neither  peace  nor 
truce  with  the  king  of  England.  The  people  here  wifh  to  detain  me-, 
afluring  me  that  if  I  depart  their  country  will  be  deftroyed,  and  infift  on 
following  me.  I  beg  you  will  maturely  conflder  what  I  have  faid,  and  give 
me  your  opinions  within  eight  days.* 

On  the  Sunday  following,  we  all  prefented  ourfelves  before  the  king  to 
give  him  our  opinions,  as  he  had  charged  us,  whether  he  fhouid  depart  or 
flay.  Sir  Guion  de  Malvoifin  was  our  fpokefman,  and  faid, — ‘  Sire,  my 
lords  your  brothers,  and  the  other  nobles  now  prefent,  have  fully  confidered 
your  fltuation,  and  they  are  of  opinion,  that  you  cannot  remain  longer,  in 
this  country  with  honour  to  yourfelf,  or  profit  to  your  kingdom.  For,  in 
the  firft  place,  of  all  the  knights  whom  you  led  to  Cyprus,  amounting  to  two 
thoufand  eight  hundred,  not  one  hundred  remain.  Secondly,,  you  have  not 
any  habitation,  in  this  country,  nor  have  your  army  any  money  :  for  thefe 
reafons,  which  we  have  maturely  weighed,  we  unanimoufly  advife  that  you 
return  to  France  to  reinforce  yourfelf  with  men  at  arms,  and  lupply  yourldf 
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with  money,  fo  that  you  may  haftily  repair  again  hither,  and  take  vengeance 
on  the  enemies  of  God,  and  of  his  holy  religion.’ 

The  king  was  not  pleafed  with  this  advice  of  fir  Guy,  but  demanded 
from  each  perfon  his  private  opinion  on  the  bufinefs,  beginning  with 
the  counts  d’Anjou,  de  Poitiers,  and  the  other  nobles  near  him.  All 
of  them  replied,  they  agreed  in  the  advice  of  fir  Guy  de  Malvoifim 
The  count  de  Japhe  (xxi)  was  hard  prelfed  to  give  his  opinion,  for  he  had 
cailles  and  pofTeffions  in  thofe  countries  ;  but  when  the  king  infilled  on 
having  it,  he  faid,  that  if  the  king  could  keep  the  field,  it  would  redound 
more  to  his  honour  to  remain,  than  thus  difcomfited  to  return.  I,  who  was 
the  fourteenth  in  rank,  anfwered  in  my  turn  that  1  was  of  the  fame  opinion 
with  the  count  de  Japhe  ;  moreover,  giving  thefe  additional  reafons,  that  it 
was  reported  the  king  had  not  as  yet  expended  any  of  the  money  from  the 
royal  treafury,  but  had  employed  that  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clerks 
of  finance  ;  and  that  the  king  lhould  fend  to  the  Morea,  and  the  adjoining 
countries,  to  feek  powerful  reinforcements  of  men  at  arms,  who,  when  they 
fhould  learn  the  high  pay  the  king  was  willing  to  give,  would  halten  to 
join  him  from  all  parts,  and  by  this  means  the  king  might  deliver  the 
multitude  of  poor  prifoners  who  had  been  captured  in  the  fervice 
of  God,  which  would  never  be  the  cafe  unlefs  it  were  done  as  now 
propofed. 

You  mull  know,  that  at  this  moment  none  reproved  me  for  my  opinion, 
but  many  began  to  weep,  for  there  was  fcarcely  one  among  us  who  had  not 
fome  of  his  relations  in  the  prifons  of  the  Saracens. 

Sir  William  de  Belmont  (xxn)  fpoke  next,  and  faid  that  my  advice 
was  very  good,  and  that  he  agreed  in  it..  When  all  had  delivered  their 
opinions,  the  king  was  much  confounded  at  their  diverfity,  and  took  eight 
days  more  to  declare  which  he  fhould  follow.  When  we  had  left  the 
prefence  of  the  king,  the  great  nobles  made  a  violent  attack  on  me,  and, 
through  jealoufy  and  envy,  faid, — ‘  Ha  !  certainly  the  king  mull  be  mad, 
if  he  do  not  follow  your  opinion,  lord  de  Joinville,  in  preference  to  that 
of  the  whole  french  council.’  But  to  this  I  made  not  any  reply.. 

The  tables  were  foon  after  laid  for  dinner,  and  the  king,  who  had* 
ufually  made  me  fit  down  near  him  when  his  brothers  were  abfent,  and 


during  the  repafts  had  converfed  with  me,  did  not  now  open  his  lips,  nor  even 
turn  his  face  toward  me.  I  then  thought  he  was  difpleafed  with  me  for 
having  faid  that  he  had  not  employed  his  own  money,  when  he  had 
expended  fuch  very  large  fums.  After  he  had  laid  grace,  and  returned 
thanks  to  God  for  his  dinner,  I  retired  to  a  window  near  the  head  of  the 
king’s  bed,  and,  palling  my  hand  through  the  grating,  remained  there 
mufing.  I  faid  to  mylelf,  that  if  the  king  fhould  now  return  to  France, 
I  would  go  to  the  prince  of  Antioch  (xxm),  who  was  a  relation  of  mine. 

While  I  was  thus  meditating,  the  king  leant  on  my  ihoulders,  and  held  my 
head  between  his  hands.  I  thought  it  was  fir  Philip  de  Nemours,  who  had 
been  fretting  me  all  the  day  for  the  advice  which  I  had  given  the  king,  and 
faid  to  him,  *  Sir  Philip,  do  leave  me  quiet  in  my  misfortune.’  As  I  turned 
round,  the  king  covered  my  face  with  his  hands,  and  1  then  knew  it  was  the 
king  from  an  emerald  on  his  finger.  I  wilhed  to  make  fome  reparation,  as 
one  that  had  improperly  fpoken  ;  but  the  king  bade  me  be  filent,  and 
continued,  ‘  Now,  lord  de  Joinville,  tell  me  how  you,  who  are  fo  young 
a  man,  could  have  the  courage  to  advife  me  to  remain  in  thefe  countries 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  my  greateft  nobles  ?’  I  replied,  that  if  I  had 
advifed  him  well,  he  lhould  follow  it;  if  the  contrary,  he  ought  not  to  think 
more  on  what  I  had  faid.  4  And  will  you  remain  with  me,  if  1  lhould  ftay  ?* 
4  Yes,  certainly,’  anfwered  I,  4  were  it  at  my  own  or  at  another’s  expenl'e.’ 
The  king  faid,  that  he  was  pleafed  with  the  advice  I  had  given,  but  ordered 
me  to  tell  this  to  no  one. 

I  was  fo  rejoiced  that  whole  week  with  what  he  had  told  me,  that  I  was 
infenfible  to  my  illnefs,  and  defended  myfelf  boldly  againft  the  other  lords 
when  they  attacked  me. 

You  mull:  know,  in  thefe  countries  the  peafant  is  called  Poulain  *  (xxiv), 
and  I  was  told  by  my  coufin  fir  Peter  d’Avallon,  that  1  was  called  Poulain, 
becaufe  I  had  advifed  the  king  to  remain  with  the  poulains.  This  information 
he  gave  me  that  I  might  defend  myfelf  againft  thofe  who  lhould  call  me  fo, 
and  tell  them  that  I  would  rather  be  a  poulain  than  fuch  recreant  knights 
as  themfelves  (xxv). 

*  Poulain, — a  child  born  of  an  european  mother  by  a  fyrian  father.- — Glojf.  to  Louvre  Edit.'  1 
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On  the  Sunday  we  all  again  affembled  in  the  prefence  of  the  king, 
who  began  by  figning  himfelf  with  the  crofs,  faying  that  it  was  from  the 
Indrudlions  of  his  mother  he  did  fo,  who  had  thus  ordered  him,  and  likewife 
to  invoke  the  name  of  God  and  the  aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  whenever  he 
was  about  to  make  a  fpeech.  He  then  continued, — 4  My  lords,  I  feel 
equally  thankful  to  thofe  who  have  advifed  our  return  to  France  as  to  thofe 
who  have  recommended  our  flay  here.  But,  fince  I  lad  faw  you  I  have 
fully  confidered  this  matter,  and  believe,  that  fhould  we  remain  here,  my 
kingdom  will  not  the  fooner  be  in  great  danger  from  it;  for  my  lady-mother 
the  queen  has  a  fufficiency  of  men  at  arms  to  defend  it.  I  have  thought 
much  on  what  the  knights  of  this  country  fay,  that  if  I  depart, 
the  kingdom  of  Jerufalem  will  be  loft,  fince  no  one  will  remain 
here  after  me.  Now,  my  lords,  having  told  my  refolution,  let  fuch 
fpeak  out  boldly  who  wifh  to  remain  with  me  ;  and  I  promife  to  give 
them  emoluments  that  the  fault  fhall  not  be  mine  (xxvi)  but  their  own, 
if  they  do  not  remain.  Thofe  that  may  not  choole  to  day,  God  be  with 
them.’ 

When  the  king  had  done  fpeaking,  feveral  were  as  if  thunderdruck,  and 
began  to  weep  bitterly.  After  the  king  had  declared  his  refolution,  he  gave 
permidion  to  his  brothers  to  return  to  France;  but  I  know  not  if  he  did  this 
at  their  requeds,  or  whether  it  was  the  will  of  the  king.  This  paffed  about 
St  John  Baptid’s  day. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  his  brothers  for  France,  the  king  was 
impatient  to  learn  what  fuccefs  thofe  who  had  daid  with  him  had  met  with 
in  recruiting  his  men  at  arms.  On  the  fead-day  of  St  James,  whofe  pilgrim 
J  was,  for  the  manifold  kindnefs  he  had  (hewn  me,  the  king,  after  mafs, 
retired  to  his  chamber,  and  called  to  him  the  chiefs  of  his  council,  namely,, 
fir  Peter  the  chamberlain  (xxvn),  who  was  the  mod  loyal  and  upright  maa 
I  ever  faw  of  the  king’s  houfehold,  that  good  knight  fir  Geoffry  de  Sergines, 
the  difcreet  fir  Giles  le  Brun,  and  others,  among  whom  was  that  prudent 
man  to  whom  the  king,  after  the  death  of  fir  Hymbert  de  Beaujeu,  had 
given  the  condable’s  fword.  He  afked  them  what  numbers  and  fort  of 
men  they  had  collected  for  the  reinforcement  oi  his  army,  and  with  warmth 
continued, — You  know  that  it  is  about  a  month  fmce  I  have  declared  my 
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intention  to  ftay  herè,  and  I  have  not  as  yet  had  intelligence  that  you  have 
raifed  any  reinforcements  of  knights  or  others.* 

To  this  fir  Peter  the  chamberlain  replied,  in  the  name  of  the  council, — « 
*  Sire,  we  have  not  hitherto  done  any  thing,  nor  do  we  think  we  fhall  ever 
accomplilh  it;  for  every  one  demands  fuch  a  price,  and  fo  great  pay,  that 
we  are  afraid  of  promifing  to  give  them  what  they  afk.’  The  king  would 
know  to  whom  they  had  fpoken,  and  thofe  who  had  demanded  fuch  great 
pay.  They  unanimoufly  replied,  that  it  was  I,  and  that  I  would  not  be 
fatisfied  with  a  trifle.  All  this  I  overheard  as  1  was  in  the  king’s  apartment; 
and  the  council  had  told  the  king  thefe  things  of  me,  becaufe  I  had  advifed 
him*  contrary  to  their  opinion,  to  remain,  and  had  thus  prevented  their 
return  to  France. 

The  king  fent  for  me  :  on  my  entrance,  I  caft  myfelf  on  my  knees  before 
him  ;  when,  making  me  rife  and  feat  myfelf,  he  faid, — 4  Senefchal,  you  know 
full  well  the  confidence  1  have  in  you,  and  how  much  you  are  beloved  by 
4ne.  My  council,  notwithftanding  this,  aflure  me,  that  you  are  fo  hard  to 
deal  with,  that  they  cannot  latisfy  you  in  regard  to  the  pay  they  are  willing 
to  give  you.  How  is  this  ?’ 

4  Sire,’  replied  I,  4  I  know  not  what  they  may  have  reported  to  you  : 
but  in  regard  to  myfelf,  if  I  demand  a  good  falary,  I  cannot  avoid  it  ;  for 
you  know,  that  when  I  was  made  prifoner  on  the  Nile,  I  loft  every  thing 
Ï  had,  except  what  was  on  my  body,  and  I  cannot  maintain  my  people  on 
a  little,* 

The  king  then  alked,  how  much  I  would  have  for  the  fupport  of  my 
company  until  next  Eafter,  which  was  nearly  half  a  year.  I  anfwered,  two 
thoufand  livres.  4  Now  tell  me,*  continued  the  king,  4  have  you  no 
knights  here  with  you  ?’  4  Yes,  fire,  I  made  fir  Peter  de  Pontmolain  remain, 
who  is  the  third  under  my  banner  ;  and  he  colls  me  four  hundred  livres.’ 
The  king,  then  reckoning  on  his  fingers,  faid,  4  Your  knights  and  men  at 
arms  then  coft  you  twelve  hundred  livres’  (xxvm).  I  then  faid,  4  Confider, 
fire,  if  I  mult  not  require  full  eight  hundred  livres  to  equip  myfelf  with 
horfes  and  armour,  and  to  provide  a  table  for  my  knights  until  Eafter.’ 
The  king  then  told  his  council  that  he  could  not  think  my  demands 
extravagant  ;  and  faid  to  me,  that  he  retained  me  in  his  fervice. 
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Not  long  after  this,  the  emperor  of  Germany  fent  an  embaffy  to  the 
king,  with  credential  letters,  to  fay  that  he  had  written  to  the  fultan  of 
Babylon,  of  whofe  death  he  was  ignorant,  to  give  credit  to  thofe  he  fent 
to  him,  and,  coif  what  it  would,  to  deliver  the  king  of  France  and  his  army 
from  their  captivity.  But  I  well  remember,  that  feveral  faid  they  believed 
the  emperor  wifhed  to  find  them  flill  prifoners  ;  for  they  fufpedted,  that  his 
motive  in  fending  this  embafly  was  to  caufe  us  to  be  more  ftraightly 
confined,  and  more  heavily  oppreffed.  When  the  ambaffadors  found  us  at 
liberty  they  returned  to  the  emperor. 

After  this  embafiy  was  departed,  there  arrived  at  Acre  another  from  the 
fultan  of  Damafcus  (xxix)  to  the  king.  The  fultan  complained,  in  his 
letter,  of  the  admirals  of  Egypt,  for  having  put  to  death  their  fultan,  who 
was  his  coufin.  He  offered,  if  the  king  would  affift  him  againft  them,  to 
deliver  up  the  kingdom  of  Jerufalem,  which  they  held.  The  king  replied 
to  thefe  ambaffadors,  that  if  they  would  retire  to  their  lodgings,  which  had 
been  prepared  for  them,  they  fhould  fhortly  have  an  anfwer  on  the  fubjedt 
on  which  the  fultan  of  Damafcus  had  written  to  him.  To  this  they 
confented  ;  and  the  king  refolved,  in  council,  to  fend  his  anfwer  by  the 
ambaffadors  ;  but  that  they  fhould  be  accompanied  by  a  monk,  called 
father  Yves  le  Breton,  who  was  of  the  order  of  preaching  friars. 

Father  Yves  was  fent  for,  and  difpatched  to  the  ambaffadors  of  the 
fultan,  to  fay,  the  king  had  ordered  him  to  accompany  them  to  Damafcus, 
to  inform  the  fultan  what  were  the  king’s  intentions  refpediing  the 
Saracens.  This  father  Yves  did  ;  but  I  muff  relate  an  incident  which 
I  heard  from  him.  On  going  from  the  king’s  refidence  to  the  lodgings  of 
the  ambaffadors,  he  met  a  very  old  woman  in  the  fireet,  having  in  her  right 
hand  a  porringer  full  of  fire,  and  in  her  left  a  phial  of  water.  Father  YveS 
afked,  4  Woman,  what  art  thou  going  to  do  with  this  fire  and  water 
which  thou  art  carrying  ?’  She  replied,  that  with  the  fire  fhe  wifhed  to 
burn  paradife,  and  with  the  w^ater  to  drown  hell,  fo  that  there  fhould  be 
never  more  a  paradife  or  hell.  The  friar  afked  why  fhe  uttered  fuch  words. 

6  Becaufe,’  fhe  faid,  4  I  with  not  that  any  one  fhould  do  good  for  the  reward 
of  paradife,  nor  avoid  evil  from  fear  of  hell  ;  but  every  good  ought  to  be 
done  from  the  perfedt  and  fincere  love  we  owe  to  our  Creator,  God,  who  is 
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the  fupreme  Good,  and  who  loved  us  fo  much  that  he  differed  death  for 
our  redemption  ;  which  death  he  fubmitted  to  for  the  fin  of  our  firft  father, 
Adam,  and  for  our  falvation.’ 

'  During  the  king’s  refidence  at  Acre,  there  came  likewife  to  him 
ambaffadors  from  the  prince  of  the  Bedouins,  called  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain.  After  the  king  had  attended  mafs  in  the  morning,  he  would 
hear  what  thefe  ambaffadors  had  to  fay.  On  their  entrance,  the  king  cauled 
them  to  be  feated,  to  deliver  their  meffage  ;  when  one  of  the  chiefs  began, 
by  afking  the  king  if  he  were  acquainted  with  their  lord,  the  prince  of  the 
mountain.  The  king  faid  he  was  not  :  he  had  never  feen  him,  although 
he  had  heard  much  fpoken  of  him.  The  chief  continued  ;  6  Sire,  fince 
you  have  heard  my  lord  fpoken  of,  I  wonder  much  that  you  have  not  lent 
him  fuch  of  your  people  as  fhould  have  made  him  your  friend,  in  like 
manner  as  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  king  of  Hungary,  the  fultan 
of  Babylon,  and  many  other  princes,  have  yearly  done;  for  they  know 
well,  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  exilt  or  reign,  but  during  his 
good  pleafure.  For  this  caufe  he  has  difpatched  us  hither  to  advertife 
you,  that  he  wills  you  fhould  aét  in  the  like  manner,  or  at  lead:  that  you 
acquit  him  of  the  tribute  he  pays  annually  to  the  grand  mailer  of  the 
Temple,  or  of  the  Hofpital,  and  if  you  do  this,  he  will  confider  it  as  paid 
to  himfelf.  My  lord  fays  truly,  that  ihould  he  deftroy  the  mailer  of  the 
Temple,  or  of  the  Hofpital,  there  would  loon  be  others  as  good,  and  for 
this  reafon  he  is  unwilling  to  rilk  his  peoples’  lives  where  little  is  to  be 
gained.’ 

The  king  replied,  that  he  would  confider  what  they  had  faid,  and  if  they 
would  return  in  the  evening  they  ihould  have  his  anfwer.  When  they  came 
again  before  the  king  it  was  about  vefpers,  and  they  found  the  mailer  of  the 
Temple  on  one  fide  of  him,  and  the  mailer  of  the  Hofpital  on  the  other. 
The  king,  on  their  entrance,  ordered  them  to  repeat  what  they  had  before 
faid  to  him,  as  well  as  the  demand  which  they  had  made  in  the  morning. 
They  replied,  that  they  Ihould  not  think  it  right  to  repeat  what  they  had 
faid,  except  in  the  prefence  of  fuch  as  had  heard  them  in  the  morning. 
The  mailers  of  the  1  emple,  and  of  the  Hofpital,  on  this  ordered  them  to 
repeat  it.  1  he  chief  then  repeated  what  he  had  laid  before  to  the  king,  as 
has  been  mentioned. 
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The  matters,  on  hearing  it,  bade  them  come  and  confer  with  them  in 
the  morning,  and  they  fhould  then  know  the  king’s  pleafare.  On  the 
morrow,  when  they  were  before  the  matters  of  the  Temple  and  Hofpital, 
they  told  them,  that  their  lord  had  very  foolithly  and  impudently  lent 
fuch  a  meflàge  to  the  king  of  France,  and  had  ufed  fuch  harfh  expreflions, 
that  were  it  not  unbecoming  the  honour  of  the  king,  on  the  account  of  their 
being  inverted  with  the  charadler  of  ambafladors,  he  would  have  had  them 
thrown  into  the  filthy  fea  of  Acre,  and  drowned,  in  defpite  of  their  matter. 
4  And  we  command  you,’  continued  the  matters,  4  to  return  to  your  lord, 
and  to  come  back  within  fifteen  days  with  fuch  letters  from  your  prince,  that 
the  king  fhall  be  contented  with  him  and  with  you.’ 

Before  the  fifteen  days  were  expired,  the  fame  ambafladors  returned  from 
the  prince  of  the  Mountain,  and,  addrefling  the  king,  faid, — 4  Sire,  we  are 
come  back  from  our  lord,  who  informs  you,  that  as  the  fhirt  is  the  part  of 
drefs  neareft  to  the  body,  he  fends  you  this,  his  fhirt,  as  a  gift,  or  a  fymbol 
that  you  are  the  king  for  whom  he  has  the  greateft  affedtion,  and  which  he 
is  moft  defirous  to  cultivate  ;  and,  for  a  further  affurance  of  it,  here  is  his 
ring  that  he  fends  you,  which  is  of  pure  gold,  and  hath  his  name  engraven 
on  it  ;  and  with  this  ring  our  lord  efpoufes  you,  and  underftands  that 
henceforward  you  be  as  one  of  the  fingers  of  his  hand.’ 

Among  other  prefents  fent  to  the  king  were  an  elephant  of  cryrtal, 
figures  of  men  of  different  cryftals,  the  whole  fet  in  fine  pieces  of  amber 
with  borders  of  pure  gold.  You  mutt  know,  that  when  the  ambafladors 
opened  the  cafe  that  contained  all  thefe  fine  things,  the  whole  apartment 
was  inftantly  embalmed  with  the  fweet  odour  of  their  perfumes. 

The  king,  defirous  not  to  be  behind  hand  in  making  a  return  for  thefe 
prefents  from  the  old  prince  of  the  mountain  (xxx),  fent  to  him,  by  his 
ambafladors,  and  by  father  Yves  le  Breton,  who  underftood  the  Saracenic, 
great  quantities  of  fear  let  robes,  cups  of  gold,  and  other  veffels  of  filver. 
When  father  Yves  was  in  the  prefence  of  the  prince  of  the  Bedouins,  he 
converfed  with  him  on  the  articles  of  his  faith  :  but,  as  he  afterward 
reported  to  the  king,  he  found  he  did  not  believe  in  Mahomet,  but 
followed  the  religion  of  Aly,  who  was,  he  faid,  the  uncle  of  Mahomet. 
He  told  him,  that  it  was  Aly  to  whom  Mahomet  was  indebted  for  all  the 
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honours  he  enjoyed  ;  and  that,  when  Mahomet  had  made  his  great 
conquefts  over  mankind,  he  quarrelled  with  and  feparated  from  Aly, 
who  perceiving  the  pride  of  Mahomet,  and  that  he  wiihed  to  trample 
upon  him,  began  to  draw  as  many  as  he  could  to  his  doctrines,  and 
retired  to  a  part  of  the  deferts  and  mountains  of  Egypt,  where  he  gave 
them  a  different  creed  from  that  of  Mahomet.  Thofe  who  fupport  the 
religion  of  Aly  call  thofe  who  follow  Mahomet  unbelievers,  as  the 
Mahometans  in  like  manner  ftyle  the  Bedouins  infidels.  Each  party,  in 
this  refpeCt,  fays  the  truth,  for  in  fa6t  they  are  both  unbelievers. 

One  of  the  points  of  doctrine  of  Aly  conflits  in  the  belief,  that  when 
any  one  is  killed  by  the  command  or  in  the  fervice  of  his  fuperior,  the  foul 
of  the  perfon  fo  killed  (xxxi)  goes  into  another  body  of  higher  rank,  and 
enjoys  more  comforts  than  before.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the  Bedouins 
of  the  mountain  are  ambitious  to  be  killed  in  the  fervice  of  their  prince,  in 
the  expectation  of  enjoying  the  above  recompence. 

Another  point  is,  that  no  one  can  die  before  his  predetermined  day. 
This  the  Bedouins  fo  firmly  believe  that  they  never  go  in  armour  to  battle  ; 
for,  if  they  did,  they  would  think  they  were  aCting  contrary  to  the  dogmas 
of  their  faith.  When  they  fwear  at  their  children,  they  ufualiy  fay,  4  Mayeft 
thou  be  curfed  like  him  who  arms  himfelf  for  fear  of  death,’  which,  they 
think,  every  one  lhould  be  alhamed  of.  This  is  an  abfurd  error  ;  for  it 
fuppofes  that  God,  who  is  all-powerful,  cannot  abridge  or  lengthen  life  at 
his  pleafure.  It  is  alfo  falfe,  for  in  Him  alone  refides  omnipotency. 

While  father  Yves  le  Breton  was  on  his  embafly  to  the  old  man  of  the 
mountain,  he  one  day  found  at  the  head  of  the  prince’s  bed  a  fmall 
book  (xxxn),  in  which  were  written  many  of  the  excellent  words  that  our 
Saviour  had  faid  to  St  Peter  during  his  refidence  on  earth,  and  prior  to  his 
paflion.  Father  Yves,  having  read  them,  laid,  4  Ah,  my  lord!  the  frequent 
reading  of  this  book  will  do  you  much  good  ;  for,  fmall  as  it  may  be,  it 
contains  many  excellent  things.’ 

The  old  man  of  the  mountain  replied,  that  he  frequently  read  it,  as  he 
had  great  faith  in  St  Peter.  He  continued, — 4  In  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  the  foul  of  Abel,  after  his  brother  Cain  had  murdered  him,  entered 
the  body  of  Noah  ;  and  the  foul  of  Noah,  on  his  deceafe,  went  into 
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the  body  of  Abraham  ;  and  after  Abraham  it  entered  the  body  of  St  Peter, 
who  is  now  under  the  earth.’ 

Father  Yves,  hearing  him  thus  talk,  argued  with  him  on  the  abfurdity 
of  his  belief,  and  fhewed  him  many  fair  promifes  and  commandments  of 
God,  but  he  would  never  have  any  faith  in  them.  Father  Yves  reported 
to  the  king,  that  when  the  prince  of  the  Bedouins  took  the  field,  he  was 
preceded  by  a  man  carrying  his  battle-axe,  the  handle  of  which  was  covered 
with  filver  ;  and  this  handle  ferved  as  a  cafe  for  a  number  of  lharp  knives. 
The  bearer  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice  in  his  language,  4  T urn  back  !  fly 
from  before  him  who  carries  the  deaths  of  kings  in  his  hands.’ 

1  have  delayed  informing  you  of  the  anfwer  which  the  king  made  to 
the  ambafladors  from  Damafcus.  It  was  to  this  effedt:  that  the  king  would 
fend  to  the  admirals  of  Egypt  to  know  if  they  were  willing  to  re-eftablilh  the 
truce  they  had  promifed,  but  which  they  had  already  broken,  as  has  been 
laid,  and,  lhould  they  refufe,  the  king  would  very  willingly  join  his  forces, 
and  affift  him  in  revenging  the  murder  of  his  coufin  the  fultan  of  Babylon. 

After  this,  the  king,  during  the  time  he  was  at  Acre,  lent  fir  John  de 
Vallance  to  the  admirals  in  Egypt,  to  require  them  to  make  fuch  fatisfaétion 
to  the  king  for  the  outrages  they  had  committed,  contrary  to  treaty,  that  he 
lhould  be  contented  with  them.  This  the  admirals  promifed  to  do,  but  on 
condition  that  he  would  unite  himfelf  with  them  again!!  the  fultan  of 
Damafcus  before  mentioned.  To  gain  the  king’s  heart,  after  that  wife 
man  fir  John  de  Vallance  had  Itrongly  remonftrated  with  and  feverely 
blamed  them  for  the  wrongs  they  had  done  contrary  to  their  law,  and  for 
breaking  the  truce  they  had  folemnly  fworn  to  keep,  they  fent  to  the  king 
all  the  knights  whom  they  had  detained  in  their  prifons.  They  likewife 
fent  him  the  bones  of  the  count  Walter  de  Brienne  (xxxiii),  that  they  might, 
be  buried  in  confecrated  ground. 

Sir  John  de  Vallance  brought  back  with  him  two  hundred  knights* 
without  including  great  numbers  of  common  people  who  had  been  confined; 
in  the  faracen  prifons.  On  his  arrival  at  Acre,  madame  de  Seéle  (xxxiv)* 
coufin-german  to  the  count  de  Brienne,  received  his  bones,  and  had  them-, 
interred  well  and  honourably  in  the  church  of  the  Knights  Hofpitallers  at 
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Acre.  The  funeral  fervice  was  grand,  and  attended  by  every  knight,  who 
made  his  offering  of  a  waxen  taper  and  a  filver  penny.  The  king  offered  a 
taper,  and  a  golden  bezant  of  the  coinage  of  madame  de  Se6te  (xxxv), 
which  caufed  every  one  to  wonder,  for  he  was  never  before  known  to  make 
an  offering  of  any  coin  but  his  own.  He  did  this,  however,  out  of 
compliment  to  madame  de  Se6te. 

Among  the  knights  whom  fir  John  de  Vallance  had  brought  with  him 
from  Egypt,  I  was  acquainted  with  forty  at  lead:,  attached  to  the  count  of 
Champagne,  who  were  in  a  mod:  ragged  and  dirty  condition  (xxxvi). 
Thefe  forty  I  had  new  dreffed  at  my  own  expenfe  ;  and,  clothed  in  coats 
and  furcoats  of  green,  I  conducted  them  to  the  prefence  of  the  king,  and 
entreated  that  he  would  retain  them  in  his  fervice. 

The  king,  having  heard  my  requeft,  made  not  a  word  of  reply;  but  one 
of  his  council  then  prefent  reproved  me,  faying,  that  I  did  very  ill  to  make 
fuch  requeds  to  the  king,  who  had  already  exceeded  the  ftate  (xxxvi i) 
of  his  income  by  feven  thoufand  livres.  I  replied,  that  misfortunes  make 
people  fpeak;  for  that  among  us  of  Champagne  we  had  loft  in  the  fervice 
of  the  king  at  lead:  five  and  thirty  knights  bannerets  of  the  count  of 
Champagne,  adding,  that  the  king  would  not  a6t  properly  if  he  did  not 
retain  them,  feeing  the  want  he  was  in  of  knights.  As  I  faid  this,  I  began 
to  weep,  when  the  king  appeafed  me,  by  granting  what  I  had  alked  :  he 
retained  all  the  knights,  and  added  them  to  my  battalion. 

When  the  king  had  given  audience  to  the  ambafîàdors  from  the 
admirals  of  Egypt  who  had  accompanied  fir  John  de  Vallance,  and  learnt 
that  they  were  impatient  to  return,  he  told  them,  that  he  would  not  enter 
into  any  negotiation  with  them  for  a  truce  until  they  fhould  have  reftored 
all  the  heads  of  the  Chriftians  which  wrere  hanging  on  the  walls  of 
Quaffere  (xxxvm),  from  the  time  the  counts  of  Montfort  and  of  Bar 
were  made  prifoners.  They  were  likewife  to  lend  him  all  children  whom  they 
had  taken  when  young,  and  had  forced  to  deny  the  Chriftian  religion  and 
believe  in  their  faith  ;  and,  befide  thefe  two  articles,  they  were  to  fend  an 
acquittance  for  the  two  hundred  thouland  livres  which  were  ftill  owing  to 
them. 
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The  king  ordered  fir  John  de  Vallance  to  return  with  the  ambafladors, 
on  account  of  his  confummate  wifdom  and  valour,  to  announce  this  anfwer 
to  the  admirals. 

About  this  time  the  king  left  Acre,  and  went  to  Cæfarea  with  all  his 
people,  and  had  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  that  place  repaired,  which  the 
Saracens  had  broken  down  and  destroyed.  Cælarea  is  full  twelve  leagues 
from  Acre,  on  the  road  to  Jerulalem.  I  know  not  how  it  happened, 
except  by  the  will  of  God,  who  can  do  as  he  lifts,  but  during  the  year  that 
the  king  ftaid  at  Cæfarea  to  repair  it,  no  attack  was  made  upon  him,  nor 
harm  done  to  him,  nor  to  the  few  men  at  arms  that  were  left  at  Acre. 

I  have  before  faid,  that  ambafladors  had  come  to  the  king  from  the  great 
cham  of  Tartary  (xxxix)  during  our  refidence  at  Cyprus.  They  allured 
the  king  they  were  come  to  afiift  him  in  the  conqueft  of  Jerufalem  from  the 
Saracens.  The  king  fent  them  back,  and  with  them  two  notable  friars 
preachers  (xl),  who  carried  as  a  prefent  to  the  cham  of  Tartary  a  tent 
in  the  form  of  a  chapel,  the  lining  of  which  was  of  fcarlet  cloth, 
embroidered  over  with  the  hiftory  of  our  religion  ;  the  annunciation 
of  the  angel  Gabriel,  the  nativity,  the  baptilm  of  our  Lord,  the  pafllon, 
the  afcenfion,  and  the  defcent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  The  king  fent 
alfo  chalices,  books,  ornaments,  and  every  thing  neceftary  for  faying 
mafsÿ  and,  as  I  have  fince  heard  thefe  ambafladors  tell  the  king,  they 
embarked  for  the  port  of  Antioch,  and  in  going  from  thence  to  the  plaça 
where  the  cham  of  Tartary  refided,  they  were  occupied  for  a  whole  year 
travelling  ten  leagues  a  day.  They  found  the  country  through  which  they 
pafled  lubjedt  to  the  Tartars,  and  faw  in  different  towns  on  their  road  large 
mounds  of  bones. 

The  ambafladors  inquired  how  they  could  have  conquered  fo  large  a 
tradt  of  country,  and  deftroyed  fuch  numbers  of  people,  whofe  bones  they 
had  fecn  piled  up.  The  Tartars  defcribed  to  them  their  manners,  beginning, 
from  their  firft  origin,  faying  they  were  fprung  from  a  great  berrie  (xli),  in 
a  plain  where  nothing  grew.  This  berrie  was  placed  under  a  rock,  fo  very 
high  that  no  one  could  pafs  it,  and  it  pointed  toward  the  eaft.  The  Tartars 
told  them,  that  between  this,  and  other  rocks  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
earth,  were  inclofed  the  people  of  Gog  and  Magog  (xlii),  who  were  to 
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attend  antichrid  when  he  fhould  come,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  to  make  a 
general  dedruétion. 

From  this  fame  berrie  came  the  Tartars  that  are  fubje£t  to  Preder 
John  (xliii)  on  the  one  fide,  and  to  the  emperor  of  Perfia  on  the  other, 
which  empire  was  joined  to  them  alfo  by  a  narrow  tra6l  of  land. 

There  were  many  infidel  nations  intermixed  with  them,  to  whom  they 
were  forced  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  for  themfelves  and  for  the  padurage  of 
their  herds,  which  were  their  foie  nourifhment. 

The  Tartars  added,  that  this  Preiter  John,  the  emperor  of  Perfia,  and 
the  other  kings  to  whom  they  were  tributary,  held  them  in  great  abhorrence 
and  hatred  ;  for  when  they  carried  them  their  tribute,  they  would  not  receive 
it  in  their  prefence,  but  turned  their  backs  on  them.  This  condudt  was  the 
caufe  that  one  of  their  wife  men  went  from  berrie  to  berrie,  dating  to  the 
inhabitants  the  wretched  condition  they  were  in,  and  remondrating  on  the 
bafe  flavery  they  were  buffering  from  various  princes,  and  recommended  that 
they  fhould  take  council  together  on  the  bed  means  of  extricating  themfelves 
from  the  debafing  condition  in  which  they  were  now  kept.  This  wife  man 
worked  fo  effedtually  on  their  minds  that  there  was  a  general  afïèmbly 
appointed  at  the  berrie  neared  to  the  lands  of  Preder  John.  After  many 
remondrances,  this  wife  man  prevailed  on  them  to  a£t  as  he  fhould  advife  : 
they  only  requeded  him  to  be  prudent  in  adopting  the  bed  means  to 
accomplifh  his  purpofes. 

He  told  them,  they  would  never  be  fuccefsful  until  they  fhould  have 
a  king  to  be  mader  and  lord  over  them,  and  whom  they  mud  obey  in 
whatfoever  he  commanded.  The  manner  in  which  he  propofed  they 
fhould  eleét  a  king  was  as  follows  :  of  the  fifty-two  tribes  of  which  the 
Tartars  were  compofed,  each  tribe  fhould  bring  him  an  arrow  (xliv) 
marked  with  the  name  and  feal  of  the  tribe.  This  was  agreed  to  by  all 
the  people  ;  and  when  done,  the  w  hole  fifty-two  arrows  were  placed  before 
a  child  of  five  years  old,  and  from  the  tribe  whofe  arrow  the  child  fhould 
pick  the  king  w^as  to  be  chofen. 

The  child  having  taken  an  arrow,  all  the  tribes  w^ere  ordered  to  retire  ; 
and  fifty-two  men,  the  mod  learned  and  valiant,  were  feleéled  from  the 
tribe  to  whom  the  arrow  belonged,  among  whom  was  their  advifer  ;  and 
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each  of  them  holding  an  arrow  apart  figned  with  his  name,  they  made 
a  child  of  five  years  old  take  one  of  thefe  arrows,  the  owner  of  which  was 
to  be  their  king  or  ruler.  By  accident,  the  choice  of  the  child  fell  on  the 
arrow  of  him  who  had  propofed  the  meafure,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  whole 
nation.  Having  caufed  filence  to  be  proclaimed,  he  faid, — 4  Gentlemen, 
if  you  wifh  that  I  fhould  be  your  lord,  you  will  fwear  by  Him  who  made 
the  heavens  and  earth,  that  you  will  obey  my  commands.’  And  they  all 
took  the  oath. 

After  this,  he  gave  them  many  ufeful  inftructions,  very  excellent  for 
keeping  a  nation  in  peace  at  home.  One  of  his  regulations  was,  that  no 
one  fhould  feize  the  goods  of  another  without  his  will,  nor  to  his  lofs  ; 
and  that  no  one  fhould  flrike  another,  under  pain  of  his  hand  being  cut  off. 
Another,  that  no  one  fhould  force  the  wife  or  daughter  of  any  one,  under 
penalty  of  death.  Many  other  good  laws  did  he  promulgate  for  the 
prefervation  of  peace  among  them. 

Having  given  them  thefe  inftruétions,  he  remonftrated  with  them  on 
their  ancient  enemy  Prefler  John,  and  how  great  his  hatred  was  againft 
them;  and,  in  conclufion,  faid, — 4  Now,  as  I  am  determined  to  attack  him, 
Ï  order  you  all  to  be  ready  to-morrow  to  follow  me.  Should  it  fo  happen 
that  we  be  defeated,  which  God  forbid,  each  of  you  mufl  do  the  beft  he  can 
to  fave  himfelf.  Should  the  viélory  be  ours,  I  ftri&ly  command  that  it  be 
rollowed  up  with  courage,  fhould  the  combat  laft  three  days  and  three 
nights,  without  any  one  daring  to  think  of  pillage,  but  all  muft  be  folely 
occupied  with  deftroying  and  putting  to  death  the  enemy  ;  for  when  the 
vi&ory  fhall  be  completely  gained,  I  will  fo  honourably  divide  the  plunder 
among  you,  that  every  one  fhall  be  fatisfied.’  He  was  heard  with  pleafure, 
and  his  orders  unanimoufly  obeyed. 

On  the  morrow,  according  to  what  had  been  propofed,  fo  did  they  a6L 
They  made  a  very  fevere  inroad  on  their  enemies,  and,  according  to  the 
will  of  God,  who  is  all  powerful,  they  defeated  them,  and  put  to  death 
every  one  that  had  defenfive  arms  in  his  hand.  But  thofe  that  wore  a 
religious  drefs,  and  the  priefts,  were  fpared.  The  reft  of  the  nation,  under 
Prefter  John,  who  were  not  engaged  in  battle,  fubmitted,  and  placed 
themfelves  under  their  dominion. 
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A  wonderful  thing  (xlv)  happened  after  this  conqued.  A  great  chief 
of  one  of  the  tribes  before  fpoken  off  was  miffing  from  the  Tartars  three 
days,  without  any  thing  being  known  of  him.  On  his  return,  he  told  his 
people  that  he  thought  he  had  been  abfent  but  one  night,  and  that  he  had 
not  buffered  hunger  or  third:.  He  related,  that  he  had  afeended  a  marvellous 
high  hill,  where  he  had  feen  the  handfomeft  race  of  men,  and  the  fined: 
drefied,  that  he  had  ever  beheld  in  his  life.  In  the  center  of  this  hill  a. 
king  was  feated  on  a  throne  of  gold,  who  was  fuperior  in  beauty  and  drefs 
to  all  the  others  :  on  his  right  and  left  were  fix  kings  richly  adorned  with 
jewels,  and  with  crowns  on  their  heads.  Near  to  him,  on  his  right,  was  a. 
queen  on  her  knees,  who  begged  and  entreated  him  to  confider  his  people. 
On  his  left  a  mod:  beautiful  youth  knelt,  having  two  wings  as  brilliant 
as  the  fun  ;  and  around  the  king  were  great  numbers  of  handfome  winged 
attendants. 

The  king  called  him  to  him,  and  faid,  ‘  Thou  art  come  from  the  hod: 
of  the  Tartars/*  4  Sire,’  replied  I,  4  I  am.’  4  Thou  wilt  return  thither,, 
and  tell  the  cham  of  Tartary  that  thou  had  feen  me,  who  am  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  ;  and  that  I  order  him  to  render  me  thanks  and  praife  for 
the  viétory  I  have  granted  him  over  Preder  John  and  his  nation  ;  and  thou 
%viit  tell  him  from  me,  that  I  give  him  power  to  fubdue  the  whole  earth.’ 

*  Sire,’  anfwered  the  chief,  ‘  how  will  the  cham  of  Tartary  believe  me  ?•' 
i  Thou  wilt  tell  him,  he  fhall  believe  in  thee  from  the  following 
circumdance  ;  that  thou  (halt  go  and  combat  the  emperor  of  Perfia  with 
three  hundred  of  thy  men,  and  that,  through  me,  thou  fhalt  vanquifh  the 
emperor  of  Perfia,  although  he  will  advance  to  combat  thee  with  three 
hundred  thoufand  men  at  arms  and  upwards.  But  before  thou  think  of 
fighting  with  the  emperor  of  Perfia,  thou  wilt  demand  of  the  cham  of 
Tartary,  that  he  give  up  to  thee  all  prieds,  the  monks,  and  the  commonalty 
who  have  remained  of  thofe  taken  in  the  battle  with  Preder  John;  and  thou 
wilt  believe  all  they  fhall  fay  and  fhew  to  thee,  for  they  are  my  people  and 
my  fervants.’  4  Sire,’  replied  the  tartar  chief,  I  fhall-  never  find  my  way, 
unlefs  you  caufe  me  to  be  conducted.’  The  king,  on  this,  turned  round, 
and  faid,  4  Come  hither,  George  :  go  and  conduct  this  man  to  his  quarters, 
and  let  him  be  redored  fafe  and  indantly  this  chief  was  tranlported 
among  the  Tartars.. 
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On  his  return,  all  the  hoft  of  the  Tartars  came  to  fee  him,  and  made 
him  good  cheer.  He  very  foon  demanded  the  priefls  and  monks  from  the 
cham  of  Tartary,  according  to  the  inftru&ions  he  had  received  from  the 
King  on  the  mount,  who  were  granted  to  him.  This  prince  of  the 
Tartars  received  very  kindly  the  doctrines  they  taught,  and  all  his  people 
were  baptifed.  When  this  ceremony  was  over,  he  feledted  three  hundred, 
made  them  confefs  themfblves  and  get  ready,  and  thence  marched  to  attack 
the  emperor  of  Perfia,  whom  he  defeated,  and  drove  out  of  his  kingdom 
and  poflèffions.  He  fled  as  far  as  Jerufalem  ;  and  it  was  he  who  vanquifhed 
our  people,  and  made  the  count  Gaultier  de  Brienne  prifoner,  as  you  fhall 
hear  related.  The  fubje&s  of  this  Chriftian  prince  increafed  fo  much, 
according  to  the  information  I  had  from  tnofe  whom  the  king  had  fent  as 
ambaffadors  to  Tartary,  that  they  counted  in  his  army  eight  hundred 
chapels  on  wheels. 

But  let  us  now  return  to  my  principal  fubjeét.  During  the  time  the 
king  was  fortifying  Cæfarea,  as  I  have  before  noticed,  there  came  to  him 
a  knight  called  fir  Elenars  de  Seningaan  (xlvi),  who  faid  he  had  fet  out 
from  the  kingdom  of  Norone  (xlvii),  where  he  had  embarked,  and, 
coafting  Spain,  had  palled  the  {freights  of  Morocco  ;  and  that  he  had  run 
great  hazards,  and  buffered  much  evil  before  he  could  come  to  us.  The 
king  retained  this  knight,  with  ten  others  of  his  companions.  I  heard  him 
fay,  that  the  nights  in  the  land  of  Norone,  during  the  fummer.  Were  fo 
fhort  that  you  could  fee  in  the  lateft  part  of  them.  When  this  knight 
became  acquainted  with  the  country,  he  and  his  people  began  to  hunt  the 
lions  (xlviii),  many  of  whom  they  took,  but  not  without  much  bodily 
danger. 

Their  manner  of  hunting  wTas  on  horfeback;  and  when  they  found 
a  lion,  they  fhot  at  him  at  a  proper  diftance  from  their  bow  or  crofs-bovv. 
On  the  lion  being  wounded,  he  ran  at  the  firft  he  faw,  who  inftantly  fpurred 
his  horfe  to  a  full  gallop,  dropping  as  he  fled  fome  piece  of  old  cloth  or 
coverlid,  which  the  lion  feized  and  tore  to  pieces,  imagining  it  was  the  man 
he  was  in  purfuit  of.  As  the  lion  was  employed  in  tearing  the  cloth,  others 
advanced  and  fhot  at  him,  which  made  him  again  purfue  them  :  they  kept 
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dropping  old  cloths,  and  ihooting  at  him  alternately,  until  they  killed  him.. 
Thus  did  they  deftroy  many  lions. 

Another  moll  noble  knight  came  to  the  king  when  he  was  at  Cæfarea, 
who  faid  he  was  of  the  houfe  of  Coucy  (xlix).  The  king  laid,  he  was  his 
coulin  by  his  defcent  from  one  of  the  fillers  of  king  Philip  who  had  been 
married  to  the  emperor  of  Conltantinople.  The  king  retained  this  knight, 
and  nine  others,  for  one  year  ;  on  the  expiration  of  which,  he  returned  to 
Conllantinople,  whence  he  had  come.  While  he  was  with  us,  I  heard 
him  tell  the  king,  that  the  emperor  of  Conllantinople  had  once  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  king  of  the  Commains  (l),  to  have  their  affillance  to 
conquer  the  emperor  of  Greece,  whofe  name  was  Vataiche  (li)  ;  and  he 
added,  that  the  king  of  the  Commains,  to  have  greater  faith  in  the  profeffions 
of  the  emperor  of  Conllantinople,  caufed  him  and  their  people  on  both 
Tides  to  be  blooded,  and  made  each  drink  alternately  of  the  other’s  blood, 
in  fign  of  brotherhood  (lii),  faying  they  were  now  brothers  ot  the  lame 
blood.  It  was  thus  we  were  forced  to  do  with  this  knight  and  his 
companions;  and  our  blood,  being  mixed  with  wine,  was  drank  by  each 
party,  as  conllituting  us  all  brothers  of  the  fame  blood. 

They  performed  another  ceremony,  by  driving  a  dog  (lui)  between 
them  and  us,  as  we  were  divided  into  two  bodies,  and  then  cutting  him  to 
pieces  with  their  fwords,  faying,  ‘  Let  thofe  be  thus  mangled  who  lhall  fail 
in  their  engagements  to  each  other.’ 

Another  wonderful  llory  this  knight  of  Coucy  told  the  king.  He  fa  id  j 
that  in  the  country  of  the  Commains,  when  a  great  and  powerful  prince  died, 
on  his  deceafe  an  immenfe  grave  was  made,  and  the  dead  perlon  moll  richly 
adorned  was  feated  in  a  magnificent  chair  within  the  grave,  and  the  linell 
horfe  he  had  polfelfed,  together  with  one  of  his  officers,  were  let  down  alive 
into  the  grave.  The  officer,  before  he  defcended,  took  leave  of  the  king 
and  the  other  great  perfonages  prefent,  when  the  king  gave  to  him  a  large 
quantity  of  gold  and  filver  coin,  which  he  placed  in  a  fcarf  round  his  neck, 
the  king  making  him  promife  that  on  his  arrival  in  the  other  world  he  would 
rellore  to  him  his  money,  which  he  faithfully  engaged  to  do.  After  this,  the 
king  gave  him  a  letter  addrelîèd  to  the  firlt  of  their  monarchs,  in.  which  he 
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told  him,  that  the  bearer  of  it  had  well  and  faithfully  ferved  him,  and  on 
that  account  entreated  he  would  properly  reward  him.  When  this  was 
done,  the  grave  was  filled  up  over  the  corpfe,  the  living  officer  and  the 
horfe,  and  covered  with  planks  well  nailed  together.  Before  night,  there 
was  a  confiderable  mound  of  ftones  piled  over  the  grave,  in  memory  of 
thofe  whom  they  had  interred. 

When  it  was  near  Eafter,  I  left  Acre,  and  went  to  vifit  thé  king  at 
Cæfarea,  where  he  was  employed  in  fortifying  and  inclofing  it.  On  my 
arrival,  I  found  him  in  converfation  with  the  legate,  who  had  never  left, 
him  during  this  expedition  to  the  holy  land.  On  feeing  me,  he  quitted  the 
legate,  and,  coming  to  me,  faid,  4  Lord  de  Joinville,  is  it  really  true,,  that 
I  have  only  retained  you  until  this  enfuing  Eafter  ?  Should  it  be  fo,  I  beg 
you  will  tell  me  how  much  I  fhail  give  you  from  this  Eafter  to  that  of  this 
time  twelvemonths.’ 

I  replied,  that  I  was  not  come  to  him  to  make  fuch  a  bargain-,  and  that 
I  would  not  take  more  of  his  money  ;  but  I  would  offer  other  terms,  which 
were,  that  he  fhould  promile  never  to  fly  into  a  paffion  for  any  thing 
I  fhould  fay  to  him,  which  was  often  the  cafe,  and  I  engaged,  that  I  would 
keep  my  temper  whenever  he  refufed  what  1  fhould  afk.’ 

When  he  heard  my  terms,  he  burft  into  laughter,  and  faid  that  he  retained 
me  accordingly  :  then,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  he  led  me  before  the  legate 
to  his  council,  and  repeated  the  convention  that  had  been  agreed  to  between 
us.  Every  one  was  joyous  on  hearing  it,  and  eonfequently  I  remained. 

I  will  now  fpeak  of  the  a£ts  of  juftice,  and  the  fentences  of  the  king, 
which  I  witneffed,  during  his  ftay  at  Cæfarea.  The  firft  was  on  a  knight 
who  had  been  caught  in  a  houfe  of  ill  fame  :  he  gave  him  the 
alternative  (liv),  that  the  proftitute  with  whom  he  had  been  found  fhould 
lead  him  in  his  fhirt  through  the  army,  with,  a  cord  tied,  to  his  private  parts, 
one  end  of  which  cord  the  proftitute  was  to  hold  ;  or,  fhould.  he  not  like 
this,  he  fhould  forfeit  his  horfe,  armour  and  accoutrements,  and  be  driven 
from  and  banifhed  the  king’s  army.  The  knight  preferred  the  lofs  of  his 
horfe  and  arms,  and  banifhment  from  the  army.  When  I  law  the  horfe 
was  forfeited,  I  requefted  to  have  him  for  one  of  my  knights  who  was  a. 
poor  gentleman  ;  but  the  king  faid  my  requeft  was  unreafonable,  for  that. 


the  horfe  was  well  worth  from  fourfcore  to  a  hundred  livres,  which  was  no 
fmall  fum.  I  anfwered,  4  Sire,  you  have  broken  our  convention  in  thus 
replying  to  my  requeft.’  The  king  laughed,  and  faid,  4  Lord  de  Joinville, 
you  may  fay  what  you  pleafe,  but  you  ihall  not  put  me  in  a  palfion  the 
fooner.’  However,  1  did  not  get  the  horfe  for  my  poor  gentleman. 

The  fecond  a6t  of  juftice  I  witnelfed  was  on  fame  of  my  knights  who, 
one  day,  had  gone  to  hunt  the  animal  called  an  antilope,  which  is  fomething 
like  a  roe-buck.  The  knights  hofpitallers  had  fallied  out  to  meet  my 
knights,  fought  with  them,  and  did  them  much  mifchief,  for  which  outrage 
I  went  to  lay  my  complaints  before  their  commander,  taking  with  me  thole 
of  my  knights  who  had  been  wounded.  The  commander,  having  heard 
my  accufation,  promifed  to  do  me  jultice,  according  to  the  rules  and 
cuftoms  (lv)  of  the  holy  land,  which  were  to  make  the  brethren  guilty  of 
this  outrage  eat  on  their  cloaks,  in  the  prefence  of  thole  who  had  been  ill 
*ufed,  who  ihould  afterward  carry  away  their  cloaks. 

The  commander  did  indeed  make  the  guilty  eat  on  their  cloaks  before 
me,  and  fome  of  my  knights,  but  when  we  demanded  of  the  commander 
that  they  Ihould  rife  up,  he  wanted  to  refufe,  however  he  was  forced  to  it 
at  laft  ;  for  we  feated  ourfelves  to  eat  with  the  brethren,  which  they  would 
not  fuffer,  and  they  were  obliged  to  rife  with  us  to  eat  with  the  other 
brethren  at  table,  leaving  us  their  cloaks. 

Another  a£t  of  jultice  was  on  a  king’s  fergeant  called  Goullu,  who  laid 
his  hands  on  one  of  my  knights,  and  rudely  pufhed  him.  I  went  to 
complain  of  this  to  the  king,  who  told  me,  I  might  as  well  be  quiet,  lince 
the  fergeant  had  only  pufhed  the  knight.  But  I  replied,  that  I  would  not 
be  quiet,  and  would  quit  his  fervice  unlefs  jultice  were  done  me  ;  for  that  it 
was  highly  indecent  for  any  fergeant  to  lay  his  hands  on  a  knight.  The 
king,  hearing  this,  did  me  the  ufual  jultice,  which  was,  that  according  to  the 
cultom  of  the  country,  the  fergeant  ihould  come  to  my  lodgings,  bare 
footed,  and  in  his  Ihirt,  with  a  fword  hanging  on  his  wrilt,  when  having 
knelt  before  the  knight  whom  he  had  injured,  he  was  to  offer  the  fword  by 
the  hilt,  and  fay  to  him,-. — 4  Sir  knight,  I  crave  your  mercy  for  having  laid 
hands  on  you,  and  have  brought  this  fword,  which  I  now  offer  to  you,  for 
you  to  cut  off  my  hand,  if  it  ihall  fo  pleafe  you.*  I  then  entreated  the 
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knight  to  pardon  him,  which  he  did.  Several  other  judgments  I  witneffed, 
that  were  executed  according  to  the  rights  and  cuftoms  of  the  holy  land. 

You  have  before  heard  how  the  king  had  fent  to  inform  the  admirals  of 
Egypt,  that  unlefs  they  made  him  fatisfaélion  for  the  outrages  they  had 
committed,  he  would  not  abide  by  any  truce  that  had  been  made  with  them. 
Ambafladors,  in  confequence,  had  arrived  from  the  admirals,  with  letters, 
to  allure  the  king  that  they  would  do  all  he  had  defired. 

»  A  day  was  appointed  for  the  king  and  thefe  ambafladors  to  meet  at 
Jaffa,  when  they  were  to  promife  the  king,  on  their  oaths,  that  they  would 
furrender  Jcrufalem  up  to  him.  In  return,  the  king  and  his  nobles  were  to 
fwear,  on  their  part,  to  aid  and  aflift  the  admirals  againft  the  fultan  of 
Damafcus.  It  happened,  that  on  the  lultan  of  Damafcus  hearing  that  we 
were  become  the  allies  of  his  enemies  in  Egypt,  and  that  a  day  was 
appointed  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  at  Jaffa,  he  fent  upwards  of 
twenty  thoufand  Turks  to  guard  the  paflès  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the 
king  from  putting  himfelf  in  motion  to  march  to  Jaffa. 

When  the  count  of  Jaffa  learnt  that  the  king  was  coming,  he  put  his 
caftle  into  fuch  a  good  ftate,  that  it  refembled  a  well-defended  town  :  at 
each  bulwark  of  his  caftle  were  polled  five  hundred  men,  each  with  a  target 
and  penoncel  with  his  arms.  It  was  a  beautiful  fight  to  fee  ;  for  his  arms 
were  of  fine  gold,  with  a  crofs-patée  gules,  richly  worked. 

We  encamped  on  the  plain,  near  to  this  caftle  of  Jaffa,  which  was. 
fituated  on  an  iff  and  near  the  fea  Ihore  ;  and  the  king  began  to  fortify  and 
inclofe  a  village  adjacent  to  the  caftle,  wherever  the  Ihore  would  permit  it. 
The  king,  by  way  of  encouraging  his  workmen,  faid  to  them,  6  I  have 
more  than  once  carried  the  hod  myfelf  to  gain  a  pardon.’  The  admirals 
of  Egypt  were  afraid  to  advance,  on  account  of  the  paflès  being  fo  well 
guarded  by  the  fultan  of  Damafcus  :  however,  they  fent  to  the  king  all  the 
heads  of  the  Chriftians  that  had  been  expofed  on  the  walls  of  Cairo,  in 
compliance  with  the  demand  which  he  had  made  for  them.  Thofe  heads 
he  caufed  to  be  buried  in  confecrated  ground.  They  likewife  fent  him  all 
the  children  they  had  detained,  and  whom  they  had  forced  to  abjure  their: 
faith  to  God,  together  with  an  elephant,  which  laft  the  king  had  tranfported 
to  France. 
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As  the  king  and  his  whole  army  were  lying  before  Jaffa,  fortifying 
themfelves  againft  thofe  in  the  caftle,  news  was  brought  the  king  that  the 
army  of  the  fultan  of  Damafcus  had  taken  the  field,  and  were  in  ambufh 
waiting  to  attack  him  ;  and  that  one  of  their  admirals  had  advanced  to 
reap  and  delpoil  the  corn  of  a  Karet  (lvi)  within  three  leagues  of  the  army. 
The  king  inftantly  fent  thither  to  reconnoitre,  and  followed  in  perfon  ;  but 
the  admiral  no  fooner  faw  us  appear  than  he  took  to  flight,  purfued  by  fome 
of  our  men  full  gallop.  A  young  gentleman  of  our  army  came  up  with 
them,  and  gallantly  unhorfed  two  Turks  with  the  point  of  his  lance, 
without  breaking  it.  The  admiral  perceiving  that  this  gentleman  was 
alone,  turned  about,  but  he  received  fuch  a  flroke  from  him  with  his  lpear 
as  wounded  him  defperately  in  the  body,  when  the  young  man  returned  to 
the  army. 

The  admirals  of  Egypt,  learning  that  the  king  and  his  army  were  at 
Jaffa,  fent  other  ambafladors  to  him,  to  appoint  a  day  when  they  would 
meet  him  without  fail.  The  king  having  fixed  on  a  day,  they  promifed 
faithfully  to  be  pundtual  in  concluding  all  the  different  bufinefles  that  were 
in  agitation.  While  we  were  waiting  for  this  day  of  meeting  with  the 
admirals  from  Egypt,  the  count  de  Den  (lvii)  came  to  the  king,  bringing 
with  him  the  good  knight,  Arnould  de  Guymenè  (lviii),  and  his  two 
brothers  (lix),  whom,  with  eight  other  knights,  the  king  retained  in  his 
fervice,  and  created  the  count  de  Den  a  knight,  who  was  at  that  time  but 
a  very  youth. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  prince  of  Antioch  (lx)  and  his  mother  waited  on 
the  king,  to  whom  he  paid  much  refpe6f,  and  received  them  with  every 
honour.  The  king  made  the  prince  of  Antioch  a  knight,  though  but 
fixteen  years  old  ;  but  I  never  faw,  at  that  age,  fo  difcreet  a  youth.  When 
he  was  knighted,  he  requefted  the  king  to  allow  him  and  his  mother 
a  private  audience,  which  being  granted,  he  fpoke  as  follows  :  4  Sire,  it  is 
very  true  that  my  mother  here  prefent  keeps  me  in  ward,  and  has  the  power 
of  fo  doing  for  four  years  to  come  (lxi),  by  which  fhe  has  the  enjoyment 
of  all  things,  and  I  have  nothing.  I  think,  however,,  that  fhe  ought  not 
to  fuffer  my  lands  to  be  wafted  ;  and  this  I  fay  becaufe  my  city  of  Antioch 
P>  falling  to  ruin  in  her  hands.  I  therefore  fupplicate  you,  fire,  to 
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remonftrate  with  her  on  this  matter,  and  to  prevail/ on  her  to  allow  me 
money  and  men  that  1  may  fuccour  my  people  who  are  in  that  city,  as  ihe 
is  bounden  in  juftice  to  do.’ 

When  the  king  had  heard  the  prince’s  demand,  he  remonftrated  fo 
effectually  with  his  mother  that  the  complied  with  his  withes,  and  the 
prince  returned  to  Antioch,  where  he  did  wonders.  From  that  time,  in 
honour  to  the  king,  he  quartered  his  arms  (lxii),  which  are  gules  (lxiii), 
with  the  arms  of  France. 

As  it  is  very  praife- worthy  and  pleafant  to  relate,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  known,  the  deeds  and  virtues  of  any  excellent  prince,  we  will  here  fpeak 
of  the  good  count  of  Jaffa  (lxiv),  fir  Gautier  de  Brienne.  He  performed 
in  his  life-time  mod  gallant  deeds  of  chivalry,  and  kept  poffeffion  of  his 
county  of  Jaffa  for  many  years,  although  continually  attacked  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  without  enjoying  any  revenues  but  what  he  gained  in  his 
excurfions  againft  the  Saracens  and  other  enemies  of  the  Chriftian  faith. 

He  once  defeated  a  large  body  of  infidels,  who  were  tranfporting  many 
bales  of  different  forts  of  filken  cloths,  which  having  taken  and  brought 
home,  he  divided  the  whole  among  his  knights,  without  keeping  any  part 
for  himfelf.  His  way  of  life  was,  after  parting  with  his  knights  in  the 
evening,  to  enter  his  chapel,  where  he  was  long  employed  in  prayer  and 
thankfgiving  to  his  God.  He  afterwards  went  to  bed  to  his  wife,  who 
was  a  wondrous  good  lady,  and  filter  to  the  king  of  Cyprus. 

You  have  before  heard  of  the  tartar  prince  having,  through  the  aid  of 
God,  defeated  the  emperor  of  Perfia,  and  his  army  of  three  hundred 
thoufand  men,  with  only  three  hundred,  and  afterwards  driving  him  out 
of  his  kingdom.  We  now  know  the  road  that  this  emperor  of  Peffia, 
whofe  name  was  Barbaquan  (lxv),  took.  He  fled  to  the  kingdom  of 
Jerufalem,  and  on  his  arrival  did  great  damage  to  it  ;  for  he  took  the  caftle 
of  Tabarie,  that  belonged  to  fir  Eudes  de  Montbeliar  (lxvi),  and  put  to 
death  as  many  of  our  people  as  he  could  find  in  the  hofpitia  without 
Acre,  and  without  Jaffa.  After  doing  as  much  mifchief  as  he  could, 
he  marched  toward  Babylon,  to  receive  fuccours  from  the  fultan  of 
Babylon  (lxvii),  who  was  to  join  his  forces  and  attack  us.  Upon  this, 
the  barons  of  the  country  affembled  with  the  patriarchs,  and  determined 
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to  offer  combat  to  the  emperor  before  he  fhould  form  his  junction  with 
the  fultan  of  Babylon.  They  fent  to  the  fultan  of  la  Chamelle  (lxviii) 
for  his  affiftance,  who  was  one  of  the  bell  and  mod:  loyal  knights  in  all 
pagan  land.  He  came  to  them,  and  was  moil  honourably  received  at 
Acre,  which  they  left  together,  and  fat  down  before  Jaffa. 

When  this  army  arrived  at  Jaffa,  the  chiefs  entreated  the  count  Gautier 
to  join  them,  and  march  againft  the  emperor  of  Perfia.  He  replied,  that 
he  would  cheerfully  do  fo  if  the  patriarch  would  abfolve  him  from  an 
excommunication  which  he  had  lately  denounced  againft  him,  becaufe  he 
would  not  furrender  a  tower  of  his  caftle  of  Jaffa  called  the  Tower  of  the 
Patriarch,  and  which  the  patriarch  claimed  as  belonging  to  him.  The 
patriarch  would  not  abfolve  him  :  neverthelefs,  the  count  did  not  fail  to 
accompany  us.  The  army  was  divided  into  three  battalions  :  the  firft  was 
given  to  count  Gautier,  the  fécond  to  the  fultan  de  la  Chamelle,  and  the 
third  to  the  patriarch  and  barons  of  the  country.  In  the  battalion  of  fir 
Gautier  were  the  knights  hofpitallers. 

When  thefe  three  battalions  had  been  properly  arrayed,  they  moved 
forward,  and  advanced  within  fight  of  the  enemy;  who,  on  noticing  their 
approach,  formed  their  army  likewife  into  three  divifions.  Count  Gautier 
de  Brienne,  obferving  this  manoeuvre,  cried  out,  4  My  lords,  what  are  we 
about  ?  We  allow  our  enemies  time  to  draw  up  their  men  in  array,  and; 
increafe  their  courage  by  feeing  us  thus  remain  inactive.  I  beg  of  you,  in 
the  name  of  God,  inftantly  to  charge  them.*  But  not  one  would  pay  him 
the  leaft  attention,  or  advance.  He  then  went  up  to  the  patriarch,  and 
again  demanded  abfolution,  but  it  was  refufed  him. 

With  the  count  wras  a  moft  learned  man,  the  bifhop  of  Raines  (lxix), 
who  had  done  many  gallant  deeds  of  chivalry  in  company  writh  the  count.. 
The  biftiop  faid  to  him,— 4  Do  not  let  your  confcience  be  unealy  at  this 
excommunication  of  the  patriarch,  for  he  is  very  much  in  the  wrong;  and, 
from  the  powrers  I  poffefs,  1  abfolve  you  from  it,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft.  Amen.*  He  then  added,  4  Come  now,  let  us  charge 
the  enemy.*  Sticking  fpurs  into  their  horfes,  they  fell  nn  the  battalion  of 
the  emperor  of  Perfia  that  formed  the  rear,  but  it  was  too  numerous 
lor  thofe  who  had  followed  the  count.  Very  many  were  (lain  on  each 


fide  :  notwithftanding  this,  the  count  was  made  prifoner,  for  his  battalion 
moft  fhamefully  fled,  and  feveral,  from  defpair,  threw  themfelves  into  the 
fea.  One  caufe  of  this  defpair  was  owing  to  a  battalion  of  the  emperor  of 
Perfia  falling  on  that  of  the  fultan.  de  la  Chamelle,  who  fought  and 
defended  himfelf  with  fuch  great  valour,  although  he  was  much  weaker  in 
numbers  than  the  enemy,  that  out  of  two  thoufand  men  there  did  not 
remain  more  than  fourfcore,  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  make  his  retreat  to  the 
caftle  de  la  Chamelle. 

The  emperor  of  Perfia,  concluding  that  his  victory  was  complete, 
refolved  to  befiege  the  fultan  in  his  caftle  of  la  Chamelle.  But  the  fultan 
obferving  his  approach,  like  a  wary  foldier,  aflèmbled  his  garrifon,  and  faid, 

‘  Gentlemen,  if  we  allow  ourfelves  to  be  befieged  we  are  undone  :  it  will 
be  better  therefore  that  we  attack  them.’  In  confequence,  he  ordered  out 
a  party,  badly  armed,  to  march  in  the  hollow  of  a  valley,  and  to  fall  on  the 
rear  of  the  enemy.  This  was  executed,  and  a  great  (laughter  made  of 
women  and  children.  The  emperor  hearing  a  fudden  noife  in  his  rear,  as 
he  was  advancing  near  the  caftle,  turned  about,  with  the  intent  to  put  a  ftop 
to  it,  but  this  was  no  (boner  done,  than  the  fultan  made  a  fally  with  his 
whole  garrifon,  and  fought  them  fo  defperately,  that  the  emperor’s  army, 
which  at  firft  confided  of  twenty-five  .thoufand  men,  being  attacked  in  front 
and  rear,  was  defeated,  and  not  one  man  or  woman  efcaped  being  put  to 
"  '  death. 

You  muft  know,  that  the  emperor  of  Perfia,  before  he  marched  to  lay 
-fiege  to  the  caftle  of  la  Chamelle,  had  carried  the  good  count  of  Jaffa,  fir 
Gautier  de  Brienne,  before  the  city  of  Jaffa,  and  had  him  hung  by  the  arms 
to  a  gallows  that  was  in  front  of  the  caftle,  declaring  publicly  that  he  would 
never  take  down  their  count  until  they  fhould  have  fhrrendered  to  him  the 
caftle.  As  the  poor  count  was  thus  fufpended,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice 
to  his  people,  never  to  furrender  the  caftle  for  any  thing  they  might  fee 
done  to  him  ;  for  fhould  they  fo  do,  the  emperor  would  put  them  all  to  the 
fword. 

The  emperor,  perceiving  he  could  not  gain  any  thing  more,  fent  count 
Gautier  to  the  fultan  of  Babylon  as  a  prefent,  with  .the  commander  of  the 
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knights  hofpitaUers,  and  many  other  noble  perfonages  whom  lie  had  made 
prifoners.  He  ordered  three  hundred  of  his  knights  to  efcort  count  Gautier 
and  the  other  prifoners  as  far  as  Babylon,  which  turned  out  fortunately  for 
them  ;  fmce  by  this  they  avoided  being  included  in  the  butchery  of  the 
emperor  of  Perfia  and  his  army  before  the  caille  of  la  Chamelle,  as  has  been 
before  told. 

When  the  merchants  of  Babylon  heard  that  their  fultan  detained  count 
Gautier  in  his  prifons,  they  alTembled,  and  made  a  clamorous  petition  to  the 
fultan,  that  he  would  execute  the  count  of  Jaffa,  for  that  he  had  dellroyed 
feveral  of  their  companions,  and  had  frequently  done  them  much  mifchief. 
In  compliance  with  their  requeft,  the  fultan  ordered  the  body  of  count 
Gautier  to  be  delivered  to  them,  in  order  that  they  might  take  their  own 
revenge  on  him.  Thefe  traitorous  dogs  entered  the  prifon  of  the  count  and 
cut  him  into  pieces,  making  him  thus  fuffer  martyrdom,  for  which  we  may 
imagine  he  is  now  glorious  in  paradife. 

But  to  return  to  the  fultan  of  Damafcus.  He  withdrew  the  men  he 
had  at  Cadres  (lxx),  and,  entering  Egypt,  made  an  attack  on  the 
admirals.  By  the  fortune  of  war,  one  of  his  battalions  defeated  one  of 
the  admirals,  and  in  another  inllance  the  chance  was  juft  the  reverie.  On. 
this  account,  the  fultan  of  Damafcus  returned  to  Gadres,  very  badly 
wounded  in  the  head  and  other  places.  While  he  llaid  there,  the 
admirals  fent  him  ambalfadors,  who  made  a  peace  between  them,  fo  that 
we  feemed  a  fubjedt  of  mockery  to  both  fides  ;  for,  from  that  time  forward, 
we  enjoyed  neither  peace  nor  truce  from  the  fultan,  nor  from  the  admirals. 
You  mult  know,  that  we  could  never  multer  in  our  army  more  than  about 
fourteen  hundred  men  at  arms  fit  for  fervice. 

As  foon  as  the  fultan  of  Damafcus  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
admirals  of  Egypt,  he  colledted  all  his  men  from  Gadres,  and  marched 
his  whole  army,  amounting  to  twenty  thoufand  Saracens  and  ten  thoufand 
Bedouins,  within  fight  of  us.  They  paffed  within  two  leagues,  but  never 
made  any  attack.  The  king,  the  matter  of  his  artillery,  and  the  whole 
army  were  on  the  watch  for  three  days,  left  they  fhould  attempt  to  fall  on¬ 
us  when  we  were  unprepared.. 
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On  St  John’s  day,  next  after  Eafter,  while  the  king  was  at  fermon,  one 
of  the  men  attached  to  the  mafter  of  the  artillery,  entered  the  king’s  chapel 
armed,  and  told  him  that  the  Saracens  had  furrounded  the  mafter  of  the 
crofs-bows  in  the  plain.  I  inftantly  requefted  of  the  king  permiftion  to  go 
thither,  to  which  he  confented,  and  gave  me  five  hundred  men  at  arms, 
whom  he  named.  As  foon  as  we  were  without  the  camp,  and  were 
perceived  by  the  Saracens  who  were  preffmg  round  the  mafter  of  the  crofs 
bows,  they  retreated  to  an  admiral  that  was  polled  on  a  fmall  hillock  with 
at  leaft  one  thoufand  men.  The  battle  now  began  between  the  Saracens 
and  the  company  of  the  mafter  of  the  crofs-bows  ;  and  as  the  admiral  faw 
his  men  fail,  he  fent  thither  frelh  reinforcements,,  in  like  manner  did  the 
mafter  of  the  crofs-bows  to  his  men.  While  they  were  thus  fighting,  the 
legate  and  the  barons  of  the  country  told  the  king,  it  was  great  madnefs  to 
allow  me  to  take  the  field  ;  and  he  thereon  fent  to  order  me  back,  together 
with  the  mafter  of  the  crofs-bows. 

The  Turks  now  retired,  and  we  returned  to  the  army  ;  but  many  were 
much  furprifed  that  the  Turks  let  us  return  quietly  without  an  attack,  and 
accounted  for  it  by  faying,  that  their  horfes  were  almoft  ftarved  by  having 
remained  a  whole  year  at  Gadres. 

Some  other  Turks,  who  had  left  Jaffa,  came  to  Acre,  a.nd  fent  to  inform 
the  lord  d’Afur  (lxxi),  who  was  conftable  of  Jerufalem,  that  if  he  did  not 
fend  them  fifty  thoufand  befants,  they  would  deftroy  the  gardens  round  the 
town.  The  lord  d’Afur  made  anfwer,  that  he  would  give  them  nothing. 
Upon  this,  they  drew  up  their  battalions,  and  advanced  along  the  fands  fo 
near  to  the  town  of  Acre  as  to  be  within  crofs-bow  fhot.  The  lord  d’Afur 
then  quitted  the  town  and  marched  to  the  mount,  where  was  the  church-yard 
of  St  Nicholas,  to  defend  the  gardens;  and  when  the  Turks  approached,  a 
body  of  foot  fallied  out  of  Acre,  and  kept  up  a  brille  difeharge  of  arrows; 
againft  them;  but  for  fear  of  the  dangers  they  might  incur,  the  lord  d’Afur 
fent  them  orders  by  a  young  knight  from  Genoa  tD  retire  within  the  walls. 

As  the  genoefe  knight  was  retiring  with  his  body  of  infantry,  a  Saracen,, 
fuddenly  moved  by  his  courage,  came  boldly  up  to  him,  and  faid  in  his. 
làracenic  tongue,  that  if  he  pleafed,  he  would  tilt  with  him.  The  knight 
anfwered  with  pride*  that  he  would  receive  him  ;  but,  when  he  was  on.  the* 
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point  of  beginning  his  courfe,  he  perceived  on  his  left  hand  eight  or  nine 
Saracens,  who  had  halted  there  to  fee  the  event  of  the  tournament.  The 
knight  therefore,  inftead  of  directing  his  courfe  toward  the  Saracen  who 
had  offered  to  tilt  with  him,  made  for  this  troop,  and,  ftriking  one  of 
them  with  his  lance,  pierced  his  body  through,  and  killed  him  dead  on  the 
fpot.  He  retreated  to  our  men  purfued  by  the  other  Saracens,  one  of 
whom  gave  him  a  heavy  blow  on  his  helmet  with  a  battle-axe.  In  return, 
the  knight  ftruck  the  Saracen  fo  feverely  on  the  head  that  he  made  his  turban 
fly  off.  You  muft  know,  that  thefe  turbans  fave  them  from  many  hard  blows  ; 
and  for  this  reafon,  they  always  wear  them  when  they  go  to  battle.  Another 
Saracen  thought  to  have  given  the  knight  a  mortal  blow  with  his  turkifh 
blade,  but  he  twifted  (lxxii)  his  body  in  fuchwife  that  it  milled  him  ;  and 
the  knight,  by  a  back  hand  blow  on  the  Saracen’s  arm  made  his  fword  fall 
to  the  ground,  and  he  then  made  a  good  retreat  with  the  infantry.  Thefe 
three  famous  actions  did  the  genoefe  knight  perform  in  the  prefence  of  the 
lord  d’Afur,  and  before  all  the  principal  perfons  of  the  town,  who  were 
aflèmbled  on  the  battlements. 

The  Saracens  withdrew  from  before  Acre;  and  as  they  had  heard  the 
king  was  ftrengthening  and  enclofing  Sajeéte,  and  had  but  few  men  at  arms 
with  him,  they  marched  thither.  As  foon  as  the  king  learnt  their  intentions, 
not  having  a  fufficient  force  to  oppofe  them,  he  retired  with  the  mafter  of 
his  artillery,  and  as  many  as  the  place  would  hold,  into  the  caftle  of  Sajeéte, 
which  was  very  ftrong,  and  well  inclofed  :  few,  however,  could  be  lodged 
within  it  from  the  fmallnefs  of  its  extent.  The  Saracens  arrived  foon  after, 
and  entered  Sajeéte  without  any  oppofition,  'for  the  walls  were  not  then 
finilhed,  and  flaughtered  full  two  thoufand  of  the  poorer  fort  of  our  army  : 
having  done  this,  and  pillaged  the  town,  they  marched  off  toward 
Damalcus. 

The  king  was  much  grieved  on  hearing  that  the  Saracens  had  deftroyed 
all  his  works  at  Sajeéte,  but  he  could  not  help  it;  on  the  contrary,  the 
barons  of  the  country  were  rejoiced  at  it  ;  and  the  reafon  was,  that  the  king 
intended,  after  he  had  finifhed  at  Sajeéte,  to  inclofe  a  mound,  on  which 
formerly  had  flood  a  caftle  in  the  time  of  the  Macabees,  and  which  was  on 
the  road  from  Jaffa  to  Jerufalem.  The  barons  oppofed  its  being  inclofed,- 
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becaufe  it  was  five  leagues  from  the  fea,  and  they  faid,  and  faid  truly,  that 
it  could  never  be  vi6tualled  without  certain  rilk  of  the  provifion  being  feized 
on  the  road  thither  by  the  Saracens,  as  they  were  more  numerous.  The 
barons  remonftrated  with  the  king,  that  it  would  be  preferable  in  point  of 
honour,  and  in  all  other  refpeéts,  to  repair  Sajeéte,  than  to  undertake  a  large 
and  new  building  fo  far  from  the  fea.  To  this  the  king  affented. 

During  the  king’s  ftay  at  Jaffa,  he  was  told  that  the  fultan  of  Damafcus 
would  allow  him  to  vifit  Jerufalem  in  perfeét  fecurity.  The  king  would 
molt  willingly  have  gone  thither,  but  his  great  council  difiuaded  him  from 
it,  as  it  would  leave  the  city  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  lords  of  the 
country  likewife  were  unwilling  to  confent  to  this,  and  cited  to  him  the 
example  of  king  Philip,  who,  when  he  departed  from  Acre  on  his  return  to 
France,  left  the  command  of  his  whole  army  to  Hugh  duke  of  Burgundy,, 
grandfather  to  the  duke  lately  decealed  (lxxiii). 

In  thofe  times,  and  when  duke  Hugh  of  Burgundy  and  king  Richard 
of  England  were  refiding  in  Acre,  they  received  intelligence  that  they  might 
take  Jerufalem  on  the  morrow,  if  they  pleafed  ;  for  that  a  large  army  of 
knights  from  Egypt  were  gone  to  the  affiltance  of  the  fultan  of  Damafcus, 
in  his  war  at  Neffa  (lxxiv)  againft  the  fultan  of  that  place.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy  and  the  king  were  foon  prepared  to  march  thither  ;  and  when, 
they  had  divided  their  army  the  king  of  England  led  the  firft  battalion, 
followed  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  by  fuch  of  the  king  of  France’^ 
army  as  had  remained  after  his  departure.  But  when  they  were  near  to 
Jerufalem,  and  on  the  point  of  taking  it,  intelligence  came  from  the  duke 
of  Burgundy’s  divifion,  that  he  had  turned  back  merely  out  of  envy,  and  to 
prevent  its  being  faid,  that  the  Englifhhad  taken  Jerufalem.  As  this  intelligence 
was  difeuffing,  one  of  the  king  of  England’s  officers  cried  out,  ‘  Sire,  fire, 
only  come  hither,  and  I  will  fhew  you  Jerufalem.’  But  the  king,  throwing 
down  his  arms,  faid  with  tears,  and  with  hands  uplifted  to  heaven,  6  Ah  ! 
Lord  God,  I  pray  thee  that  I  may  never  fee  thy  holy  city  of  Jerufalem,  fince 
things  thus  happen,  and  fince  I  cannot  deliver  it  from  the  hands  of  thine 
enemies.’ 

This  example  was  laid  before  the  king,  St  Louis,  becaufe  he  was  the 
greatefi:  monarch  in  Chriftendem  (lxxv)  ;  and  if  he  ihould  perform^  a 
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pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem,  without  delivering  it  from  the  enemies  of  God,' 
every  other  king,  who  might  wifh  to  make  a  fimilar  pilgrimage,  would 
think  he  had  amply  performed  it  without  feeking  to  do  more  than  the  king 
of  France  had  done. 

This  Richard,  king  of  England,  performed  fuch  deeds  of  prowefs,  when 
he  was  in  the  holy  land,  that  the  Saracens,  on  feeing  their  horfes  frightened 
at  a  fhadow  or  buth,  cried  out  to  them,  4  What  !  doft  think  king  Richard 
is  there  ?’  This  they  were  accuftomed  to  fay,  from  the  many  and  many 
times  he  had  conquered  and  vanquifhed  them.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  children  of  the  Turks  or  Saracens  cried,  their  mothers  faid  to  them, 

4  Hufh,  hufh  !  or  I  will  bring  king  Richard  of  England  to  you  and 
from  the  fright  thefe  words  caufed  they  were  inftantly  quiet. 

I  muft  fay  fomething  more  of  this  Hugh  duke  of  Burgundy.  He  was 
perfonally  brave  and  chivalrous,  but  never  reputed  very  wife  toward  God  or 
man,  as  appears  from  what  has  juft  been  told  of  him  ;  and,  in  allufion  to 
him,  the  great  king  Philip  laid,  when  he  was  told  that  the  count  John  de 
Chalons  (lxxvi)  had  a  fon  whom  he  had  chriftened  Hugh,  4  May  God,  out 
of  his  goodnefs,  make  him  a  preuomme  as  well  as  a  preudomme  (lxxvii)  !’ 
There  is  much  difference  between  thefe  two  characters,  for  many  a  knight 
among  the  Chriftians  and  Saracens  is  bold  enough,  but  of  little  difcretion, 
who  neither  fears  nor  loves  God  ;  and  it  was  faid  that  God  had  been  very 
gracious  to  that  knight,  who,  by  his  aCtions,  fhewed  he  united  both  thefe 
qualities.  But  the  perfon  of  whom  I  am  fpeaking  might  well  be  called 
a  preudomme,  for  he  was  fufficiently  bold  and  perfonally  enterprifing, 
but  not  mentally  fo,  for  he  feared  not  to  fin,  nor  to  behave  ill  toward 
his  God. 

Of  the  immenfe  fums  it  coft  the  king  to  inclofe  Jaffa,  it  does  not  become 
me  to  fpeak,  for  they  were  countlefs.  He  inclofed  the  town  from  one  fide 
of  the  fea  to  the  other  ;  and  there  were  twenty-four  towers,  including  fmall 
and  great.  The  ditches  were  well  fcowered,  and  kept  clean  both  within 
and  without.  There  were  three  gates,  one  of  which  the  legate  was  ordered 
to  build,  as  well  as  the  wall  that  connected  it  with  the  next  gate.  To  form 
feme  eftimate  of  what  the  king’s  expenfes  might  have  been,  I  was  once 
afked  by  the  legate  how  much  I  thought  the  gate  and  wall  he  had  ereCted 
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coft  him.  When  I  replied,  that  I  eftimated  the  gate  at  five  hundred 
livres,  and  the  wall  three  hundred,  he  told  me  I  was  very  far  from  the 
amount,  and  added,  that  as  God  might  help  him,  the  gate  and  wall  had 
coft  him  full  thirty  thoufand  livres.  We  may  guefs  from  this  fum  how 
great  was  the  expenfe  for  the  remainder. 

When  the  king  had  finifhed  the  fortifications  of  Jaffa,  he  was  defirous 
of  doing  the  fame  to  Sajeéte,  and  repairing  its  walls  to  put  it  in  a  fimilar 
ftate  to  what  it  had  been  in  before  the  Saracens  deftroyed  it.  In  confequence, 
he  gave  orders  for  the  march  of  the  army  thither  on  the  feftival  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul.  While  the  king  and  his  army  were  before  the  caftle  of  Afur, 
he  fummoned  his  council  in  the  evening,  and  told  them  he  was  very  anxious 
to  take  from  the  Saracens  the  city  of  Naples  (lxxviii),  which  is  called  in 
the  holy  Scriptures  Samaria. 

The  knights-templars,  barons  and  admirals  of  the  country,  advifed  him 
to  it,  as  what  he  was  in  duty  bound  to  do  ;  but  added,  that  he  ought  not 
perfonally  expofe  himfelf  there,  for  fear  of  any  unfortunate  accident,  faying 
that  if  he  were  made  prifoner  or  killed,  the  whole  country  would  be  loft. 

The  king  replied,  that  he  would  not  allow  his  army  to  march  thither 
without  his  accompanying  it,  and  from  this  difagreement  the  enterprife  was 
no  more  thought  of.  We  continued  our  march  along  the  fands  to  Acre, 
where  the  king  and  his  whole  army  were  lodged  that  night. 

On  the  morrow,  a  great  troop  of  Armenians,  who  were  on  their 
pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem,  came  to  me,  and  entreated,  through  a  latin 
interpreter,  that  as  I  was  about  the  king’s  perfon,  I  would  (hew  them  the 
good  king  Louis.  I  went  to  the  king,  and  told  him  that  a  large  body  of 
people  from  upper  Armenia,  going  to  Jerufalem,  were  very  defirous  to  fee 
him.  He  burft  into  laughter,  and  bade  me  bring  them  to  him.  I  inftantly 
obeyed,  and  they  followed  me  eagerly.  When  they  had  feen  him,  they 
recommended  him  to  God,  as  he  did  the  fame  to  them  in  return. 

The  next  day  the  king  and  his  army  marched  to  a  place  called 
Paflè-poulain,  about  a  league  diftant  from  Acre,  where  are  many  beautiful 
fprings  of  water,  with  which  the  fugar-canes  are  irrigated. 

When  I  was  lodged,  one  of  my  knights  faid  to  me,  ‘  Sir,  you  are  now 
much  better  quartered  than  you  were  before  Saint-Sur.’  Upon  which  another 
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of  my  knights,  who  had  fixed  on  my  lodgings  the  preceding  day,  replied, 
8  You  are  too  fool-hardy  in  thus  blaming  me  to  my  lord;’  and,  having  faid 
th  is,  he  fprang  on  the  other  knight,  and  feized  him  by  the  hair.  Aftonifhed 
at  the  prefumption  of  the  knight,  who  had  thus  in  my  prefence  feized  his 
companion,  I  ran  to  them,  and  gave  the  aggreflor  a  hard  blow  between 
the  fhoulders,  which  made  him  quit  his  hold  of  the  knight’s  hair.  I  then 
ordered  him  to  quit  my  lodgings  inftantly,  for  that  never  more,  as  God 
might  help  me,  fhould  he  be  of  my  houfehold. 

The  knight  went  away  making  great  moan  to  fir  Gilles  le  Brun,  then 
conflable  of  France,  who  fhortly  after  came  to  me  to  entreat  I  would 
take  my  knight  again,  for  that  he  was  forely  repentant  of  his  folly,  I  told 
him  Ï  could  not  do  any  thing  until  the  legate  had  abfolved  me  from  my 
oath.  The  conflable  then  went  to  the  legate,  told  him  the  cafe,  and 
requeued  him  to  give  me  abfolution  from  the  oath  1  had  fworn  ;  but  the 
legate  faid,  he  had  not  the  power  to  abfolve  me,  feeing  that  1  was  juftified 
in  making  fuch  an  oath,  and  that  the  knight  had  richly  deferved  it  by  his 
condudl.  This  (lory  I  wifhed  to  introduce  into  my  book,  as  an  example  to 
all  not  to  make  any  oaths  without  very  fufficient  grounds  for  fo  doing  ;  for 
the  wife  man  fays,  that  thofe  who  fwear  on  every  occafion  will  probably  as 
often  forfwear. 

On  the  day  following,  the  king  marched  his  army  before  the  city  of 
Sur,  which  is  called  Thiry  in  the  Bible.  When  there,  the  king  was  preffed 
to  march  and  take  a  city  hard  by  called  Belinas  :  his  council  advifed  him 
to  it,  but  not  to  go  thither  in  perfon,  to  which,  with  lome  difficulty  he 
was  perfuaded.  It  was  determined,  that  the  count  d’Anjou  fhould  march 
thither,  with  fir  Philip  de  Montfort,  the  lord  of  Sur  (lxxix),  fir  Gilles 
le  Brun  conflable  of  France,  fir  Peter  tire  chamberlain,  the  mailers  of  the 
Temple  and  of  the  Hofpital,  and  their  men  at  arms.  During  the  night  we 
armed  ourfelves,  and  a  little  before  day  law  the  plain  in  wffiich  was  fituatcd 
the  city  of  Belinas  (lxxx),  called  in  Scripture  Cæfarea  Philippi.  There  is 
within  the  city  a  beautiful  fountain  named  le  Jour,  and  on  the  plain  before 
the  place,  another  fine  fpring,  called  Dam.  From  thefe  two  fprings  iffue 
rivulets  which  unite  at  fome  difiance  and  form  the  river  Jordan  (nxxxr),  in 
which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  baptifed. 


By  the  advice  of  the  count  d’Anjou,  and  the  matters  of  the 
Templars  and  Hofpitallers,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  battalion  of  the  king, 
in  which  I  then  was,  with  my  knights,  as  were  alfo  the  forty  knights  from 
Champagne,  whom  the  king  had  put  under  my  command,  fir  Geoffry  de 
Sergines,  and  the  other  brave  men  that  were  with  us,  fhould  march  between 
the  cattle  and  town;  that  the  barons  and  landholders  (lxxxii)  of  the  country 
fhould  enter  the  town  on  the  left,  the  Hofpitallers  on  the  right,  and  the  matter 
of  the  Templars,  with  his  divifion,  was  to  enter  the  place  from  the  road  by 
which  we  had  come.  Each  body  was  now  in  motion  ;  and  as  we 
approached  the  back  parts  of  the  city  we  found  many  of  our  countrymen 
dead,  whom  the  Saracens  had  killed  and  thrown  over  the  walls.  You  mutt 
know  the  line  we  were  to  take  was  very  dangerous  ;  for,  in.  the  firft  place, 
there  were  three  walls  to  pafs,  and  a  bank  fo  fteep  and  broken,  that  no  one 
could  keep  his  faddle.  On  the  top  of  this  bank,  which  we  were  to  afcend, 
were  a  large  body  of  Turks  on  horfeback.  Perceiving  that  our  people  were 
at  one  place  breaking  down  the  walls,  I  wifhed  to  advance  towards  them 
fkirmifhing.  As  I  was  doing  this,  one  of  our  men  attempted  to  leap  the 
wall,  but  he  fell  under  his  horfe,  which  was  alfo  thrown  down.  When  I 
faw  this  I  difmounted,  and,  taking  my  horfe  by  the  bridle,  afcended  boldly 
towards  the  Turks,  but,  as  God  willed  it,  they  fled  and  left  us  the  place. 
On  the  top  there  was  a  road  cut  in  the  rock  which  led  to  the  city  ;  and  the 
Saracens  within  the  place  no  fooner  faw  us  matters  of  the  rock  than  they 
took  to  flight,  and  gave  up  the  city  without  oppofltion  to  our  army. 

While  I  was  on  the  top  of  this  mount,  the  matter  of  the  Templars, 
hearing  that  I  was  in  great  danger,  haftened  to  me.  I  had  with  me  the 
Germans  (lxxxiii),  who,  when  they  faw  the  Turks  fly  for  the  cattle, 
which  was  at  fome  diftance  from  the  town,  began  to  purfue  them,  in  fpite 
of  me,  and  although  I  cried  out  to  them  they  were  doing  wrong,  for  we 
had  accomplifhed  what  we  had  been  ordered  to  perform. 

The  cattle  was  feated  above  the  town,  but  without  the  fuburbs,  and  nearly 
half  a  league  up  mount  Libanus.  There  are  very  high  rocks  to  pafs  before 
you  arrive  at  the  cattle  ;  and  when  the  Germans  found  they  were  very 
rafhly  purfuing  the  Turks,  who  had  gained  the  cattle,  well  knowing  all 
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the  turnings  of  the  rocks,  they  returned  to  rejoin  us  ;  but  the  Saracens, 
obferving  them  retreating,  difmounted,  and,  falling  on  them  as  they 
defcended  the  rocks,  gave  them  many  fevere  blows  with  their  battle-axes, 
infomuch  that  they  drove  them  back  in  diforder  to  where  I  was.  My 
men  feeing  the  mifchief  the  Saracens  did  to  the  Germans,  whom  they 
clofely  purfued,  began  to  be  frightened,  and  to  take  alarm  ;  but  I  told  them 
that  if  they  quitted  their  pofition  I  would  break  them,  and  prevent  them 
ever  after  from  receiving  the  king’s  pay.  They  replied, — 4  Lord  de 
Joinville,  we  are  much  worfe  off  than  you  are  ;  for  you  are  on  horfeback, 
and  can  efcape  when  and  where  you  pleafe  ;  but  we  who  are  on  foot  are  in 
the  greateft  danger  of  being  killed,  fhould  the  Saracens  come  hither.’ 
Upon  this  I  difmounted  among  them,  to  give  them  more  courage,  and  fent 
my  war-horfe  to  the  battalion  of  the  Templars,  which  was  a  long  crofs-bow 
lLot  diftant. 

As  the  Saracens  were  thus  driving  the  Germans  before  them,  one  of  my 
knights  received  a  bolt  from  a  crofs-bow  in  the  throat  that  laid  him  dead 
at  my  feet,  upon  which  another  of  my  knights,  called  fir  Hugh  d’Efcolfé, 
uncle  to  the  dead  knight,  defired  I  would  aflift  him  to  carry  his  nephew 
down  from  the  mount,  that  he  might  be  buried  ;  but  I  refufed,  for  the 
knight  had  joined  the  Germans  in  purfuing  the  Saracens,  contrary  to  my 
will  and  orders.  If,  therefore,  he  fuffered  for  it  I  was  no  way  to  blame; 
So  foon  as  fir  John  de  Valenciennes  (lxxxiv)  heard  the  danger  we  were  in, 
and  that  my  divifion  was  in  diforder,  he  haftened  to  fir  Olivier  de 
Termes  (lxxxv),  and  the  other  captains  from  Languedoc  (^xxxvi),  and 
addreffed  them,  ‘  My  lords,  I  beg  of  you,  and  indeed  command,  in  the 
king’s  name,  that  you  join  me  to  alfilt  the  fenel'chai  of  Champagne.* 

A  knight,  whofe  name  was  fir  William  de  Beaumont,  came  to  him,  and 
faid  that  I  was  killed  ;  but,  notwithftanding  this,  the  good  fir  Olivier  de 
Termes  did  not  the  more  Ipare  himfelf,  for  he  was  determined  to  know  the 
truth,  whether  I  was  alive  or  dead,  that  he  might  give  the  king  certain 
information  of  it,  and  gallantly  alcended  the  mount,  when  I  went  to  him. 
Sir  Olivier,  when  on  the  mount,  faw  the  great  danger  we  were  m,  and  that 
we  could  not  defcend  the  way  we  had  got  up,  he  therefore  gave  us  good 
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advice,  and  made  us  defcend  a  Hope  of  the  hill,  as  if  we  were  going  to 
Damafcus,  faying  that  the  Saracens  would  fuppofe,  by  this  manoeuvre,  that 
we  meant  to  fall  on  their  rear.  When  we  had  got  into  the  plain,  fir  Olivier 
ordered  a  large  heap  of  corn,  that  was  flacked  on  the  ground,  to  be  fet  on 
fire,  and  by  this  means,  and  our  own  exertions,  through  the  good  counfel 
of  fir  Olivier  de  Termes,  we  efcaped,  and  arrived  on  the  morrow  in  fafety 
at  Sajeéle,  where  the  king  was.  We  found  the  good  and  holy  man  had 
ordered  the  bodies  of  thofe  Chriflians  that  were  flain  to  be  buried,  and  that 
he  himfelf  had  aflifled  in  carrying  their  corpfes  to  the  grave.  Some  of  the 
bodies  were  in  fuch  a  date  of  corruption,  that  divers  of  the  carriers  were 
obliged  to  flop  their  ncflrils,  but  the  good  king  never  did  this.  When  we  • 
came  to  him,  he  had  caufed  our  lodgings  and  quarters  to  be  ready  prepared 
for  us. 

During  this  time  (lxxxvii),  being  one  day  in  the  prefence  of  the  king, 

I  afked  his  leave  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  our  lady  of  Tortofa  (lxxxviii), 
which  was  then  very  much  in  requefl.  Great  numbers  of  pilgrims  went 
thither  daily,  for  it  was  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  altar  erected  in  honour  of 
the  mother  of  God.  Our  lady  performed  there  many  wonderful  miracles  ; 
and  one  in  particular  on  a  poor  man  that  was  a  demoniac,  having  loft  his 
fenfes,  for  he  was  poflèfîèd  by  a  wicked  fpirit.  It  happened,  that  one  day 
he  was  brought  to  this  altar  of  our  Lady  at  Tortofa;  and  as  his  friends  who 
had  brought  him  were  praying  to  our  Lady  to  cure  him,  and  reflore  his 
fenfes,  the  devil  whom  the  poor  creature  had  in  his  body  replied, — ‘  Our 
Lady  is  not  here  but  in  Egypt,  whither  fhe  is  gone  to  aid  the  king  of  France 
and  the  Chriflians,  who  land  this  day  on  the  holy  land,  to  make  war  on  the 
pagans,  who  are  on  horfeback  to  receive  them/ 

What  the  devil  had  uttered  was  put  down  in  writing  ;  and  when  it  was 
brought  to  the  legate,  who  was  with  the  king  of  France,  he  faid  to  me  that 
it  was  on  that  very  day  we  had  arrived  in  Egypt  ;  and  1  am  fure  the  good 
lady  Mary  was  of  the  utmofl  fervice  to  us. 

The  king  very  readily  gave  me  leave  to  make  this  pilgrimage,  and  at  the 
fame  time  charged  me  to  buy  for  him  a  hundred  weight  of  different  coloured 
camlets,  which  he  was  defirous  to  give  to  the  Cordeliers  on  his  return  to 


France.  From  this,  I  guefTed  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  he  fet  out 
on  his  return  thither. 

When  I  arrived  at  Triple*,  the  end  of  my  pilgrimage,  I  made  my 
offerings  to  God,  and  to  our  Lady  of  Tortofa,  and  afterward  bought  the 
camlets  according  to  the  king’s  orders.  My  knights,  feeing  me  thus 
occupied,  afked  what  I  intended  doing  with  fo  many  camlets  ?  I  induced 
them  to  believe,  that  I  made  theiè  purchafes  to  gain  a  profit  from  re-felling 
them. 

The  prince  of  that  country  (lxxxix),  hearing  of  our  arrival,  and 
knowing  that  I  was  come  from  the  king’s  army,  gave  us  a  moft  honourable 
reception,  and  offered  us  magnificent  prefents.  We  returned  him  our  moft 
humble  thanks,  but  would  accept  of  nothing  but  a  few  relics,  which  I 
brought  to  the  king  with  his  camlets. 

You  mufl  know,  that  the  queen  had  heard  that  I  had  been  on  a 
pilgrimage,  and  had  brought  back  fome  relics.  I  fent  her  by  one  of  my 
knights  four  pieces  of  the  camlets  which  I  had  purchafed  ;  and  when  the 
knight  entered  her  apartment,  fhe  caff  herfelf  on  her  knees  before  the 
camlets,  that  were  WTapped  up  in  a  towel,  and  the  knight,  feeing  the 
queen  do  this,  flung  himfelf  on  his  knees  alfo.  The  queen,  obferving  him, 
faid,  ‘  Rife,  fir  knight,  it  does  not  become  you  to  kneel,  who  are  the  bearer 
of  fuch  holy  relics.’  My  knight  replied,  that  it  was  not  relics,  but  camlets, 
that  he  had  brought  as  a  prefent  from  me.  When  the  queen  and  her  ladies 
heard  this,  they  burft  into  laughter,  and  the  queen  faid,  ‘  Sir  knight,  the 
deuce  take  your  lord  for  having  made  me  kneel  to  a  parcel  of 
camlets,’  (xc) 

Soon  after  the  king’s  arrival  at  Sajecte,  he  received  the  news  of  the 
death  of  the  queen  his  mother  (xci),  which  caufed  him  fuch  grief  that  he 
was  two  days  in  his  chamber  without  buffering  any  one  to  lee  him.  On  the 
third,  he  fent  one  of  his  valets  to  feek  me  ;  and,  on  my  prefenting  myl'elf,  he 
extended  his  arms,  and  faid,  ‘  Ah,  fenefchal,  I  have  lofi:  my  mother  !’ 

*  Sir,*  replied  I,  6  I  am  not  furprifed  at  it,  for  you  know  there  mult 
come  a  time  for  her  death;  but  I  am  indeed  greatly  fo,  that  you  who 
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arc  confidered  as  fo  great  a  prince  fhould  fo  outrageoufly  grieve;  for  you 
know,’  continued  I,  ‘  that  the  wife  man  fays,  whatever  grief  the  valiant 
man  fuffers  in  his  mind,  he  ought  not  to  fhew  it  on  his  countenance,  nor 
let  it  be  publicly  known,  for  he  that  does  fo  gives  pleafure  to  his  enemies 
and  forrow  to  his  friends.’ 

I  thus  appeafed  him  a  little  ;  and  he  gave  orders  that  mod:  magnificent 
religious  fervices  fhould  he  performed  in  the  country  in  which  he  then  was, 
for  the  falvation  of  the  foul  of  the  late  queen.  He  fent  likewife  to  France 
a  load  of  jewels  and  precious  (tones  to  the  national  churches,  with  letters 
from  him  to  entreat  they  would  pray  to  God  for  him,  and  for  the  foul  of 
the  late  queen  his  mother  (xcn). 

Not  long  after  this  the  king  attended  to  his  affairs,  but  was  undetermined 
whether  to  remain  longer  where  he  was,  or  to  return  to  France.  While  he 
was  thus  hefitating,  and  during  his  flay  at  Sajedle,  which  he  had  almoft 
inclofed,  he  called  the  legate,  who  had  accompanied  him,  and  bade  him 
make  many  proceffions,  requeuing  God  to  enlighten  him,  and  let  him 
know  his  will,  whether  he  fhould  return  to  France,  or  remain  in  Paleftine. 
Some  little  time  after  thefe  proceffions  were  over,  the  principal  perlons  of 
the  country  and  myfelf  were  going  to  amufe  ourfelves  in  a  meadow,  whea 
the  king  called  me  to  him.  The  legate  was  with  him,  who  faid  to  me,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  king, — ‘  Senefchal,  the  king  is  very  much  fatisfied  with 
the  good  and  agreeable  fervices  you  have  done  him,  and  eameftly  wilhes  for 
your  honour  and  advancement.  He  orders  me  to  tell  you,  as  he  knows  it 
will  give  you  much  pleaiure  at  heart,  that  his  intention  is  to  return  to 
France  on  this  fide  Eafter  that  is  coming.’ 

I  replied,  ‘  May  our  Lord  induce  him  to  a6t  alway  according  to  his 
will.’  When  I  had  faid  this,  the  legate  left  the  king,  and  defired  I  would 
accompany  him  to  his  lodgings,  to  which  1  willingly  aifented.  He  made 
me  enter  his  clofet,  when,  bunding  into  tears,  he  clafped  my  hands,  and 
faid, — *  Senefchal,  1  am  greatly  rejoiced,  and  thank  God  for  that  you  have 
thus  efcaped  from  the  imminent  dangers  you  have  been  in  during  your  flay 
in  this  country;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  much  concerned  and  grieved 
at  my  heart,  that  I  lhall  be  forced  to  quit  fuch  good  and  religious 
companions,  to  return  among  fuch  a  fet  of  wretches  as  tire  court  of  Rome 
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confifts  of  (xciii).  But  I  will  tell  you,  that  my  intention  is  to  remain  one 
year,  after  your  departure,  at  Acre,  to  expend  all  my  money  in  inclofing 
the  fuburbs  of  that  place,  which  I  (hall  continue  to  do  as  long  as  my  means 
fhall  lad,  to  avoid  having  any  reproaches  made  againft  me.’ 

On  my  return  to  the  king  the  next  day,  he  commanded  me  to  arm 
myfelf  and  my  knights  on  the  morrow.  When  I  was  armed,  I  afked  him 
what  was  his  pleafure  for  us  to  do.  He  then  faid,  to  efcort  the  queen  and 
his  children  to  Sur,  which  was  full  feven  leagues  diftant.  I  would  not  fay 
any  thing  againft  this,  in  fpite  of  the  great  dangers  we  Ihould  run,  for  at 
that  time  we  had  neither  peace  nor  truce  with  the  Egyptians,  nor  with  thole 
of  Damafcus.  We  fet  out,  and,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  arrived  in  the 
evening  at  Sur  without  any  accident  or  hindrance. 

Soon  after  the  patriarch  and  barons  of  the  country  who  had  for  a  length 
of  time  attended  on  the  king,  feeing  that  he  had  inclofed  Sajeéle  with  high 
walls  and  large  towers,  and  that  the  ditches  were  well  cleanled  within  and 
without,  waited  on  him  to  render  him  their  mold  humble  thanks  and  praife 
for  the  great  good  and  the  honour  he  had  conferred  on  Paleftine  ;  for  he 
had  rebuilt,  from  the  ground,  Sajecle,  Cæfarea,  Jaffa,  and  had  greatly 
ftrengthened  the  city  of  Acre  with  high  walls  and  towers. 

They  addreffed  him  as  follows:  ‘  Sire,  we  perceive  very  clearly  that 
your  ftay  with  us  cannot  be  much  prolonged,  with  any  kind  of  profit  to 
the  kingdom  of  Jerufalem.  We  would  therefore  advife  you  to  go  to  Acre, 
where  you  may  make  your  preparations  for  departure  during  this  enfuing 
Lent,  fo  that  you  may  fecure  a  fafe  paflage  to  France.’ 

The  king  followed  their  council,  and  went  to  Sur,  whither  we  had 
cfcorted  the  queen  and  his  family,  and  at  the  beginning  of  Lent  we  all 
arrived  at  Acre. 

During  the  whole  of  Lent,  the  king  was  making  his  fleet  ready  for  his 
return  to  France,  which  confided  of  fourteen  fhips  and  gallies.  On  the 
vigil  of  St  Mark  after  Eafter,  the  king  and  queen  embarked  on  board  their 
fhip,  and  put  to  fea,  having  a  favourable  wind  for  their  departure.  The 
king  told  me,  he  was  born  on  St  Mark’s  day;  and  I  replied,  that  he  might 
well  fay  he  had  been  born  again  on  St  Mark’s  day,  in  thus  efcaping  from  fuch 
a  peftilent  land,  where  he  had  remained  fo  long. 
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On  the  Saturday  following,  we  arrived  at  the  ifland  of  Cyprus;  anl 
there  was  a  mountain  hard  by  the  ifland,  called  the  Mountain  of  the  Crofs, 
which  marked  at  a  great  diftance  the  fituation  of  the  ifland.  On  this 
Saturday,  about  vefpers,  there  came  on  fuch  a  thick  fog  from  the  land  that 
our  failors  thought  themfelves  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  fhore  than  they 
were,  for  they  loft  fight  of  this  mountain  ;  and  it  happened,  that  as  they 
were  eager  to  reach  the  fhore,  they  ftruck  on  the  extremity  of  a  fand  bank 
which  was  clear  of  the  ifland  :  fortunately  it  was  fo,  for  had  we  not  ftruck 
on  this  bank,  we  fhould  have  run  againft  fome  dangerous  half-covered 
rocks,  and  fhould  have  been  in  the  utmoft  peril  of  being  all  drowned  (xcrv). 
We  were  even  now  in  much  danger.  All  thought  themfelves  loft,  and  that 
the  veflel  muft  be  wrecked  ;  but  a  failor,  calling  the  lead,  found  we  were 
no  longer  aground,  on  which  every  one  rejoiced  and  returned  thanks  to 
God. 

Many  on  board  were  kneeling  before  the  holy  facrament  that  was  on  the 
fhip’s  altar,  adoring  and  begging  pardon  of  God,  for  each  expected  nothing 
but  death.  When  day  appeared,  we  favv  the  rocks  on  which  we  fhould 
have  ftruck,  had  it  not  been  for  the  good  fortune  of  grounding  on  the 
fand  bank.  In  the  morning,  the  king  fent  for  the  principal  of  the  fhips’ 
captains,  who  brought  with  them  four  divers,  fellows  who  dive  naked  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fea  like  fifh.  The  captains  ordered  the  divers  to  plunge  into 
the  fea  at  this  place,  who  did  fo,  and  paflèd  under  the  king’s  fhip.  On  their 
re-appearance,  on  the  oppofite  fide  to  where  they  had  gone  down,  we  heard 
each  afk  the  other  what  he  had  found.  They  all  reported,  that  on  the  part 
where  our  veflel  had  ftruck  on  the  fand  three  fathoms  of  its  keel  had  been 
beaten  off,  which  account  furprifed  very  much  the  king,  and  all  who  heard 
it.  The  king  afked  the  mariners  for  their  advice  on  the  occafton,  who 
replied, — s  Sire,  if  you  will  believe  us,  you  muft  remove  from  this  fhip  to 
another.  We  know  well,  that  fince  the  keel  has  fuffered  fuch  damage,  all 
the  ribs  of  the  veflel  will  have  been  ftarted,  and  we  very  much  fear  that  fhe 
will  be  unable  to  bear  the  fea,  fhould  there  be  any  wind,  without  danger  of 
finking.  When  you  failed  from  France,  we  faw  an  accident  juft  fimilar 
happen  to  a  veflel  which  had  ftruck  on  a  bank;  and  when  fhe  was 
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afterward  in  a  gale  of  wind  fhe  could  not  withftand  it,  but  opened  her  fides 
and  was  loft  :  all  on  board  perifhed  but  a  young  woman,  with  an  infant 
child  in  her  arms,  who  had  accidentally  remained  on  one  of  the  fhip’s 
timbers,  and  was  faved.’ 

The  king  having  liftened  to  what  the  mariners  faid,  and  the  example 
they  brought,  I  teftified  to  the  truth  of  it  ;  for  I  had  feen  the  woman  and 
child,  who  had  arrived  at  the  city  of  Baphe  (xcv),  in  the  houfe  of  the  count 
de  Joingny,  who  had  all  care  taken  of  them  for  the  honour  of  God. 

The  king  fummoned  his  council  to  deliberate  on  what  was  to  be  done, 
and  they  unanimoufly  agreed  to  what  the  mariners  had  propofed  ;  but  the 
king  called  the  captains  again  to  him,  and  afked  them,  on  the  faith  and 
loyalty  which  they  owed  him,  whether,  if  the  fhip  were  their  own,  and  full 
of  merchandife,  they  would  quit  it.  They  all  faid  they  would  not  ;  for 
that  they  would  prefer  Hiking  their  lives  to  the  lofs  of  fuch  a  veffel,  which 
would  coft  them  from  forty  to  fifty  thoufand  livres.  c  Why  then,’  faid  the 
king,  ‘  do  you  advife  me  to  quit  her  ?*  They  replied, — ‘  Sire,  you  and  we 
are  two  different  forts  of  things  ;  for  there  is  no  fum,  however  great,  that 
can  be  had  in  compenfation  for  the  lofs  of  yourfelf,  the  queen,  and  your 
three  children  ;  and  we  will  never  advife  that  you  fhould  put  yourfelf  in 
fuch  rifk.’ 

‘  Now,’  faid  the  king,  ‘  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  the  matter. 
Suppofe  I  quit  this  fhip,  there  are  five  or  fix  hundred  perfons  on  board,  who 
will  remain  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  for  fear  of  the  danger  that  may  happen 
to  them  fhould  they  ftay  on  board  ;  and  there  is  not,’  added  the  king,  one 
among  them  who  is  more  attached  to  his  own  perlon  than  .1  am  myielf, 
and  if  we  land  they  will  lofe  all  hopes  of  returning  to  their  own  country. 
Ï  therefore  declare,  I  will  rather  put  myfelf,  the  queen  and  my  children,  in 
this  danger,  under  the  good  providence  of  God,  than  make  fuch  numbers 
of  people  fuffer,  as  are  now  with  me.’ 

The  great  mifchief  that  would  have  happened,  if  the  king  had  landed, 
was  very  apparent,  from  what  befel  that  puiflant  knight  fir  Olivier  de 
Termes,  who  was  on  board  the  king’s  fhip.  Sir  Olivier  was  one  of  the 
braveft  knights,  and  moft  enterprifing  men  of  ali  I  was  acquainted  with  in 
the  holy  land  :  he  was,  however,  afraid  of  remaining  on  board,  and  therefore 
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went  on  fhore;  but,  rich  and  mighty  as  he  was,  he  met  with  fo  many 
difficulties,  that  it  was  upwards  of  a  year  and  a  half  before  he  could  again 
rejoin  the  king.  Now,  if  fo  rich  a  man  found  fo  many  difficulties,  what 
would  the  number  of  inferior  perfonages  have  done,  who  could  not  have 
money  to  defray  their  expenfes  and  fupport  themfelves  ? 

After  God  had  faved  us  from  this  peril,  near  the  ifland  of  Cyprus, 
another  befel  us  ;  for  there  arofe  fo  violent  a  ftorm,  that  in  fpite  of  all  our 
efforts  we  were  driven  back  again  to  the  fame  ifland,  after  we  had  long  left 
it.  The  failors  call  four  anchors  in  vain,  for  the  veffel  could  not  be  flopped 
until  they  had  thrown  out  the  fifth,  which  held.  All  the  partitions  of  the 
king’s  cabin  were  obliged  to  be  deflroyed  ;  and  fo  high  was  the  wind,  that 
no  one  dared  flay  therein  for  fear  of  being  blown  overboard. 

The  queen  came  into  the  king’s  chamber,  thinking  to  meet  him  there, 
but  found  only  fir  Gilles  le  Brun,  conflable  of  France,  and  myfelf,  who 
were  lying  down.  On  feeing  her,  I  afked  what  lhe  wifhed.  She  faid,  fhe 
wanted  the  king,  to  beg  he  would  make  fome  vows  to  God  and  his  faints, 
that  we  might  be  delivered  from  this  ftorm,  for  that  the  failors  had  affured 
her  we  were  in  the  greatefl  danger  of  being  drowned.  I  replied  to  her, — 
*  Madam,  vow  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  my  lord  faint  Nicholas,  at 
Varengeville,  and  I  promife  you,  that  God  will  reftore  us  in  fafety  to 
France.’  ‘  Ah  !  fenefchal,’  anfwered  fhe,  e  I  am  afraid  the  king  will  not 
permit  me  to  make  this  pilgrimage  for  the  accomplifhment  of  my  vow.* 

«  At  leafl,  then,  madam,  promife  him,  that  if  God  ihall  reftore  you  in 
fafety  to  France,  you  will  give  him  a  filver  lhip  of  the  value  of  five  marcs, 
for  the  king,  yourfelf,  and  your  children  ;  and  if  you  fhall  do  this,  I  affure 
you  that,  at  the  entreaties  of  St  Nicholas,  God  will  grant  you  a  fuccefsful 
voyage  ;  and  I  vow  for  myfelf,  that,  on  my  return  to  Joinville,  I  will  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  his  fhrine  bare-footed.’ 

Upon  this,  fhe  made  a  vow  of  a  filver  fhip  to  St  Nicholas,  and 
demanded  that  I  would  be  her  pledge  for  her  due  performance  of  it,  to 
which  I  aflented.  She  fhortly  after  came  to  us,  to  fay  that  God,  at  the 
interceffion  of  St  Nicholas,  had  delivered  us  from  this  peril. 

On  the  queen’s  return  to  France,  fhe  caufed  the  lhip  to  be  made  that 
fhe  had  vowed,  and  had  introduced  in  it  the  king,  herfelf,  her  three  children. 


with  the  failors,  maft  and  fteerage,  all  of  filver,  and  the  ropes  of  filver  thread. 
This  fhip  fhe  fent  me  with  orders  to  convey  it  to  the  fhrine  of  my  lord  Saint 
Nicholas,  which  I  did.  I  favv  it  there  a  long  time  afterward,  when  we 
conducted  the  king’s  filler  (xcvi)  to  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

Wc  will  return  to  our  principal  fubjedt,  and  continue  the  account  of 
our  voyage  home.  When  the  king  perceived  we  had  efcaped  from  thefe 
two  perils,  he  rofe  from  a  bench  of  the  veflèl,  and  faid  to  me, — ‘  Now  fee, 
fenefchal,  if  God  has  not  clearly  manifelled  his  great  power,  when  by  a  blaffc 
of  one  of  thefe  four  winds,  the  king,  the  queen,  our  children,  and  fo  many 
other  perfons,  might  have  been  drowned  ?  For  our  deliverance  from  this 
danger,  we  ought  to  pay  him  our  fmcerelt  thanks.’ 

The  good  king  talked  incelfantly  of  the  eminent  danger  we  had  been  in, 
and  of  the  power  which  God  had  difplayed.  He  faid  to  me,  ‘  Senefchal, 
when  fuch  tribulations  befal  mankind,  or  other  misfortunes  of  ficknefs,  the 
faints  fay  they  are  threatenings  from  our  Lord.  I  therefore  maintain,  that 
the  perils  we  have  been  in  are  the  fame  kind  of  threatening  from  our  Lord, 
who  might  fay,  ‘  Now  confider  how  very  eafily  1  might  have  fuffered  you 
all  to  be  drowned,  had  I  fo  willed  it.’  For  this  reafon,’  continued  the  holy 
king,  ‘  we  lhould  examine  ourfelves  well  that  there  be  nothing  in  our 
conduct  difpleafing  to  God,  our  Creator  ;  and  whenever  we  may  find  there 
is  any  thing  wrong,  we  ought  inltantly  to  make  ourfelves  clear  of  it.  When 
we  thus  adt,  God  will  love  us  and  preferve  us  from  all  perils;  but,  lhould 
we  follow  a  contrary  behaviour  after  having  noticed  thefe  menaces,  he  will 
afflidl  us  with  fome  grievous  malady,  perhaps  death,  and  permit  us  to 
defcend  to  hell,  without  hope  of  redemption.’ 

The  good  and  holy  king  continued, — ‘  Senefchal,  that  good  man  Job 
faid  to  God,  4  Lord  God,  wherefore  doll  thou  afflict  us?  for  if  thou  deftroy 
us,  thou  wilt  not  be  the  poorer  ;  and  if  thou  wert  to  call  us  all  to  thee,  thou 
wouldft  not  be  more  powerful  nor  more  rich.’  Whence  we  may  fee,’  added 
he,  ‘  that  the  menaces  of  God  are  uttered  againft  us  from  his  great  love  to 
us,  and  for  our  welfare,  not  for  his  own  ;  that  we  may  the  more  clearly 
difcover  our  faults  and  demerits,  and  purify  our  contciences  from  all  that 
may  be  difpleafing  to  l\im.  Let  us  therefore  adt  in  this  manner,  and  we 
ihall  be  the  wiler  and  better  for  it.’ 
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After  having,  taken  water  on  board  at  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  and  fomc 
other  necefiary  articles,  we  again  let  fail  when  the  temped  had  ceafed,  and 
law  another  ifland  called  Lampedofa  (xcvii).  We  landed  on  it,  and 
catched  a  great  many  rabbits.  We  found  there  a  hermitage  among  the 
rocks,  with  a  handfome  garden  planted  with  olives,  figs,  vines,  and  other 
fruit-trees,  with  a  fine  fpring  of  water,  that  ran  through  it.  The  king 
and  his  company  went  to  the  upper  part  of  the  garden,  where  was  an 
oratory,  the  roof  of  which  was  painted  white  (xcvm)  with  a  red  crofs  in 
the  center.  In  another  chamber,  more  retired,  we  found  two  dead  bodies 
with  their  hands  on  their  breads,  and  only  the  ribs  which  held  them  together, 
Thefe  bodies  were  laid  towards  the  eaft,  as  is.  the  ufual  cuftom  at 
interments. 

When  we  had  feen  and  examined  every  thing,  the  king  and  his* 
company  returned  on  Ihip-board  ;  but  one  of  our  failors  was  miffing,  and 
the  captain,  after  confidering  awhile,  faid  he  gueflfed  who  it  was,  and  that 
it  was  one  who  was  defirous  of  living  there  henceforward  as  a  hermit.  The 
king,  hearing  this,  ordered  three  facks  of  bifcuit  to  be  left  on  the  fhore  of 
this  ifland,  in  order  that  the  failor  might  find  them,  and  they  might  ferve 
for  his  fultenance  (xcix). 

Shortly  after,  an  accident  happened  on  board  the  fhip  of  the  lord 
d’Argones,  one  of  the  moft  powerful  lords  of  Provence.  He  was  annoyed 
one  morning  in  bed  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  darting  on  his  eyes  through  a 
hole  in  the  veffel,  and  calling  one  of  his  efquires,  ordered  him  to  flop  the 
hole.  The  efquire,  finding  he  could  not  flop  it  withinfide,  attempted  to  do 
it  without,  but  his  foot  flipping  he  fell  into  the  fea.  The  fhip  kept  on  her 
way,  and  there  was  not  the  fmalleft  boat  along  fide  to  fuccour  him.  We, 
who  were  in  the  king’s  fhip,  faw  him,  but  as  we  were  half  a  league  off,  we 
thought  it  was  fome  piece  of  furniture  that  had  fallen  into  the  fea,  for  the 
efquire  did  not  attempt  to  fave  himfelf,  nor  to  move.  When  we  came 
nearer,  one  of  the  king’s  boats  took  him  up,  and  brought  him  on  board  our 
veffel,  when  he  related  his  accident.  We  afked  him  why  he  did  not  attempt 
to  fave  himfelf  by  fwimming,  nor  call  out  to  the  other  fhips  for  help.  He 
laid  he  had  no  occafion  fo  to  do,  for,  as  he  fell  into  the  fea,  he  exclaimed,, 
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c  Our  Lady  of  Valbert  (c)  !’  and  that  flie  had  fupported  him  by  his 
fhoulders  until  the  king’s  galley  came  to  him.  In  honour  of  the  blefled 
Virgin  Mary,  and  to  perpetuate  this  miracle,  I  had  it  painted  in  my  chapel 
of  Joinville,  and  alfo  on  the  windows  of  the  church  of  Blecourt. 

At  the  end  of  ten  weeks  that  we  had  been  at  fea,  we  arrived  in  the  port 
of  Hieres,  in  front  of  the  caille  that  belonged  to  the  count  de  Provence, 
afterward  king  of  Sicily. 

The  queen,  and  the  whole  of  the  council,  advifed  the  king  to  difembark 
there,  as  it  was  on  Lis  brother’s  land  ;  but  he  declared  he  would  not  land 
before  he  came  to  Aigues  Mortes  (ci),  which  was  his  own  territory.  On 
this  difference,  the  king  detained  us  there  Wednefday  and  Thurfday, 
without  any  one  being  able  to  prevail  on  him  to  land.  On  the  Friday,  as 
he  was  feated  on  one  of  the  benches  of  the  fhip,  he  called  me  to  him,  and 
demanded  my  opinion,  whether  he  ought  to  land  or  not.  I  replied  ;  4  Sire, 
it  feems  to  me  that  you  ought  to  land  ;  for  madame  de  Bourbon,  being  once 
in  this  very  port,  and  unwilling  to  land,  put  again  to  fea,  to  difembark  at 
Aigues  Mortes,  but  fhe  was  toffed  about  for  upwards  of  feven  weeks  before 
fhe  could  make  that  harbour.’  Upon  this,  the  king  conlented  to  follow 
my  advice,  and  landed  at  Hieres,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  queen  and  all  on 
board. 

The  king,  the  queen,  and  their  children,  took  up  their  refidence  in  the 
caftle  of  Hieres  until  horfes  ftiould  be  provided  for  the  further  continuance 
of  their  journey.  The  abbot  of  Cluny,  who  was  afterward  biihop  of 
Olive  (cn),  fent  the  king  two  palfreys;  one  for  himfelf,  and  the  other  for 
the  queen.  It  was  faid  at  the  time,  that  they  were  each  well  worth  five 
hundred  livres.  When  the  king  had  accepted  of  thefe  two  fine  horfes,  the 
abbot  requefted  an  audience  of  him  on  the  morrow,  on  the  fubjedt  of  his 
affairs.  This  was  granted,  and  the  next  day  the  abbot  converfed  a  long 
time  with  the  king,  who  liftened  to  him  very  attentively. 

When  the  abbot  was  gone,  I  afked  the  king  if  he  would  anfwer  a 
queftion  I  wilhed  to  put  to  him.  On  his  replying  in  the  affirmative,  1  laid, 
4  Sire,  is  it  not  true  that  you  have  thus  long  liftened  to  the  abbot  for  the 
fake  of  the  horfes  he  gave  you  ?*  The  king  faid,  it  was  certainly  fo.  I  then 
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continued,  that  I  had  afked  the  queftion,  that  he  might  forbid,  on  his 
return  to  France,  thofe  of  his  council,  on  their  oaths,  to  receive  the  fmalleft 
gifts  from  any  who  had  bufinefs  to  tranfadl  in  his  prefence  ;  6  for  be 
allured,’  added  I,  ‘  that  if  they  take  prefents,  they  will  liften  and  attend  to 
the  givers,  even  longer  than  you  have  done  to  the  abbot  of  Cluny.’  The 
king,  calling  his  council,  told  them  the  requeft  I  had  made,  and  the  reafon 
for  my  making  it.  His  council,  however,  faid,  that  I  had  given  very 
excellent  advice. 

While  we  were  at  Hieres  we  heard  of  a  very  good  man,  a  cordelier  friar, 
who  went  about  the  country  preaching:  his  name  was  father  Hugh.  The 
king  being  defirous  of  hearing  and  feeing  him,  the  day  he  came  to  Hieres,, 
we  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  law  a  great  company  of  men  and  women 
following  him  on  foot.  On  his  arrival  in  the  town,  the  king  diredted  him 
to  preach,  and  his  firft  fermon  was  againft  the  clergy,  whom  he  blamed  for 
being  in  fuch  numbers  with  the  king,  faying  they  were  not  in  a  fituation 
to  fave  their  fouls,  or  that  the  Scriptures  lied.  This  was  true,  for  the 
Scriptures  do  fay,  that  a  monk  cannot  live  out  of  his  cloifter,  without 
falling  into  deadly  fins,  any  more  than  fifh  can  live  out  of  water  without 
dying.  The  reafon  is  plain  ;  for  the  religious,  who  follow  the  king’s  court, 
eat  and  drink  many  meats  and  wines  which  they  would  not  do  were  they 
refident  in  their  cloifters,  and  this  luxurious  living  induces  them  more  to 
fin  than  if  they  led  the  auftere  life  of  a  convent. 

He  afterwards  addrelTèd  the  king,  and  pointed  out  to  him,  that  if  he 
wifhed  to  live  beloved  and  in  peace  with  his  people,  he  mud:  be  juft  and 
upright.  He  faid,  he  had  carefully  perufed  the  Bible  and  other  holy  books,, 
and  had  always  found,  that  among  princes,  whether  Chriflians  or  infidels, 
no  kingdoms  had  ever  been  excited  to  war  againft  their  lords,  but  through 
want  of  proper  juftice  being  done  to  the  fuhjeét.  ‘  The  king,  therefore,’' 
added  the  cordelier,  ‘  muft  carefully  have  juftice  adminiftered  equally  to* 
every  one  of  his  fubjedls,  that  he  may  live  among  them  in  peace  and 
tranquillity  to  his  laft  day,  and  that  God  may  not  deprive  him  of  his 
kingdom  with  difhonour  and  fhame. 

The  king  had  him  feveral  times  entreated  to  live  with  him  during  his- 
fiay  in  Provence  ;  but  he  replied,  that  lie  would  not  on  any  account  remain 
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in  the  company  of  the  king.  This  cordelier  only  (laid  with  us  one  day, 
and  on  the  morrow  departed.  1  have  fince  heard  that  his  body  is  buried  at 
Marfeilles,  where  it  performs  many  fine  miracles. 

After  this,  the  king  fet  out  from  Hieres,  and  came  to  the  city  of  Aix  in 
Provence,  in  honour  of  the  blefifed  Magdalen,  who  is  interred  a  fhort  day’s 
journey  off.  We  vifited  the  place  of  le  Baume,  which  is  a  deep  cave  in  a 
rock,  wherein,  it  is  faid,  the  holy  Magdalen  refided  for  a  long  time  as  an 
hermitage.  We  pafTed  the  Rhone  at  Beaucaire  ;  and  when  the  king  was 
in  his  own  realm,  I  took  my  leave  of  him,  and  went  to  my  niece  the 
dauphinefs  of  Viennois  (cm),  thence  to  my  uncle’s  the  count  de 
Chalons  (civ),  and  to  the  count  of  Burgundy  his  fon,  whence  1  went 
to  Joinville. 

Having  made  a  fhort  flay  there,  I  fet  out  to  meet  the  king,  whom 
J  found  at  SoifTons.  On  my  arrival,  he  received  me  with  fuch  joy  as 
iurprifed  every  one.  I  met  there  count  John  of  Brittany,  and  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  king  Thibault.  On  account  of  the  difpute  that  was 
between  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  heirefs  of  Champagne  (cv),  for  fome 
claims  the  king  of  Navarre  pretended  to  have  on  the  country  of  Champagne, 
the  king  ordered  them  all  to  Paris,  that  each  fide  might  be  heard,  and  juflice 
properly  done  between  them. 

At  this  parliament,  king  Thibault  of  Navarre  demanded  in  marriage 
Ifabella,  the  king’s  daughter  (cvi)  ;  and  they  had  brought  me  with  them 
that  I  might  in  fuitable  terms  make  this  propofal  of  marriage,  for  they  had 
obferved  the  high  favour  I  was  in  with  the  king,  when  at  SoifTons.  I  went 
purpofely  to  fpeak  on  this  fubjedt  to  the  king,  who  replied,  Senefchal,  go 
firft  and  make  peace  with  the  count  of  Brittany;  and  when  that  is  done,  we 
will  fettle  the  marriage.’  I  anfwered,  4  Sire,  you  fhould  not  negledl  this 
matter  on  any  account.’  But  he  faid,  he  would  not  marry  his  daughter 
without  the  confent  of  his  barons,  nor  until  peace  were  concluded  with 
the  count  of  Brittany. 

I  immediately  returned  to  queen  Margaret  of  Navarre,  the  king  her  fon, 
and  their  council,  to  tell  them  the  king’s  aniwer  :  which  having  heard,  they 
fet  about  concluding  a  peace  with  all  diligence  with  the  count  of  Brittany  ; 
and  when  that  was  done,  the  king  gave  his  daughter  Ifabella  in  marriage  to 
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the  king  of  Navarre.  The  wedding  was  celebrated  with  pomp  and 
magnificence  at  Melun,  whence  king  Thibault  conducted  her  to  Provins, 
where  they  were  mod  fplendidly  received  by  the  barons. 

I  will  now  fpeak  of  the  date  and  mode  of  living  of  the  king,  after  his 
return  from  Paledine.  In  regard  to  his  drefs,  he  would  never  more  wear 
minever  (cvn)  or  fquirrel  furs,  nor  fcarlet  robes,  nor  gilt  fpurs,  nor  ufe 
dirrups.  His  drefs  was  of  camlet  or  perfian,  and  the  fur  trimmings  of  his 
robes  were  the  fkins  of  garnutes  (cvm)  or  the  legs  of  hares.  He  was  very 
fober  at  his  meals,  and  never  ordered  any  thing  particular  or  delicate  to  be 
cooked  for  him,  but  took  patiently  whatever  was  fet  before  him.  He  mixed 
his  wine  with  water  according  to  its  drength,  and  drank  but  one  glafs.  He 
had  commonly  at  his  meals  many  poor  perfons  behind  his  chair,  whom  he 
fed,  and  then  ordered  money  to  be  given  to  them.  After  dinner,  he  had  his 
chaplains  who  faid  grace  for  him  ;  and  when  any  noble  perfon  was  at  table 
with  him,  he  was  an  excellent  companion,  and  very  friendly.  He  was 
confidered  as  by  far  the  wifed  of  any  in  his  council  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  his 
wifdom,  whenever  any  thing  occurred  that  demanded  immediate  attention, 
he  never  waited  for  his  council,  but  gave  a  fpeedy  and  decided  anfwer. 

Soon  after,  the  good  king  St  Louis  negotiated  fo  fuccefsfully  that  he 
prevailed  on  the  king  and  queen  of  England  to  come  to  France  with  their 
children,  to  conclude  a  peace.  His  council,  however,  were  much  againd 
this  peace,  and  faid  to  him,  6  Sire,  we  marvel  greatly  how  you  can  confient 
to  the  king  of  England  keeping  fo  large  a  tradt  of  your  territories, 
which  your  predecedors  have  conquered  from  him  for  ill  condudt,  and 
which  it  feems  you  have  not  duly  confidered,  nor  will  he  be  any  way 
grateful  for  it.’ 

To  this  the  king  anfiwered,  that  he  was  well  aware  the  king  of  England 
and  his  predecedor  had  mod  judly  forfeited  the  lands  he  held,  and  that  he 
never  meant  to  redore  any  thing  but  what  he  was  in  judice  bounden  to  do. 
But  he  fihould  make  this  redoration  in  order  to  confirm  and  drengthen  that 
union  which  ought  to  exid  between  them  and  their  children,  who  were 
coufins-german.  The  king  added,  ‘  And  by  thus  adting,  I  think  I  fhall 
do  a  very  good  work  ;  for,  in  the  fird  place,  I  fhall  edablifh  a  peace,  and 
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fhall  then  make  him  my  vaffal,  which  he  is  not  yet,  as  he  has  never  done  me 
homage.’ 

The  king,  St  Louis,  was  the  man  in  the  world  who  laboured  mod  ta 
maintain  peace  and  concord  among  his  fubjedts,  more  efpecially  between 
the  princes  and  barons  of  his  realm,  in  particular  between  my  uncle,  the 
count  de  Chalons  (cix),  and  his  fon,  the  count  of  Burgundy,  who  carried 
on  a  violent  war  after  our  return  from  Paleltine.  To  make  a  peace  between 
the  father  and  fon,  he  fent  feveral  of  his  council,  at  his  own  colts  and  charges, 
into  Burgundy,  and  took  fuch  pains,  that  at  length  he  concluded  a  peace 
between  them.  Through  his  interference,  in  like  manner,  was  peace  made 
between  the  fécond  king  Thibault  of  Navarre,  and  the  counts  of  Chalons 
and  Burgundy,  who  carried  on  a  very  difaltrous  war  ;  but  he  fent  part  of 
his  council  thither,  who  appeafed  their  differences,  and  concluded  a  peace. 

After  this  peace,  another  ferious  war  broke  out  between  count  Thibault 
de  Bar  (cx)  and  the  count  of  Luxembourg,  who  had  married  his  filter. 
They  fought  a  duel  with  each  other  below  Pigny,  when  the  count  de  Bar 
made  prifoner  the  count  de  Luxembourg,  and  won  the  caille  of  Ligney, 
that  belonged  to  the  latter  in  right  of  his  wife.  To  put  an  end  to  this  war, 
the  king,  at  his  own  expenfe,  fent  thither  his  chamberlain,  the  lord  Perron, 
in  whom,  of  all  his  courtiers,  he  put  the  greatelt  confidence,  who*  in 
conjundtion  with  the  king,  laboured  fo  effedtually  that  peace  was  reltored. 

His  council  fometimes  reproved  him  for  the  great  pains  he  took  to  make 
up  the  quarrels  of  foreigners,  for  that  he  adted  wrong  in  preventing  them 
from  making  war  on  each  other,  as  peace  would  in  conlequence  be  more 
fecurely  maintained.  The  king,  in  anfwer,  told  them,  they  did  not  advife 
what  was  right  ;  ‘  for,*  added  he,  4  if  the  princes  and  great  barons,  whofe 
territories  join  mine,  perceive  that  I  fuffer  them  to  make  war  on  each  other 
with  indifference,  they  may  fay  among  themfelves,  that  the  king  of  France 
allows  them  thus  to  adt,  through  malice  and  ingratitude,  and  on  that 
account  they  may  unite  and  make  an  attack  on  my  kingdom,  which  may 
fuffer  from  it  ;  and  I  fhall,  befides,  incur  the  anger  of  God,  who  exprelîly 
fays,  4  Bleffed  are  the  peace- makers,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.* 

1  he  Burgundians  and  Lorrainers  perceiving  fo  much  goodnefs  in  the 
king,  and  the  great  pains  he  took  to  keep  them  at  peace,  had  fuch  an 
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affection  for  liim  that  they  were  willing  to  obey  his  commands,  and  with 
much  pleafure  pleaded  their  private  difputes  in  his  prefence.  I  faw  them 
frequently  come  on  this  bufinefs  to  Paris,  to  Rheims,  to  Melun  and 
elfewhere,  as  the  king  might  happen  to  be. 

The  good  king  loved  God  and  the  bleflèd  Virgin  with  fuch  fincerity, 
that  he  feverely  punilhed  every  one  that  was  guilty  of  villanous  fwearing  (cxi), 
or  of  having  ufed  any  indecent  or  beaftly  expreffion.  I  faw  him  once  at 
Cæfarea  order  a  fiiverfmith  to  be  pillored  (cxn)  in  his  fhirt  and  breeches,  to 
the  difgrace  of  the  criminal  ;  and  I  heard  that,  after  his  return  from 
Paleftine,  while  I  was  at  Joinville,  he  caufed  a  citizen  of  Paris  to  be  burnt, 
and  marked  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  nofe  and  under  lip,  for  having 
blafphemed.  I  heard  alfo,  from  the  king’s  own  mouth,  that  he  would 
willingly  be  feared  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  he  was  little  able  to  bear  fuch 
an  operation,  if  he  could  banifh  from  his  kingdom  all  blafphemies  and 
fwearings. 

I  have  been  conftantly  with  him  for  twenty-two  years,  but  never  in  my 
life,  for  all  the  pallions  I  have  feen  him  in,  did  I  hear  him  fwear  or 
blafpbeme  God,  his  holy  mother,  or  any  of  the  faints.  When  he  wifhed  to 
affirm  any  thing,  he  faid,  4  Truly  it  is  fo;’  or,  4  In  truth,  it  is  not  fo.*  It 
was  very  clear  that  on  no  earthly  confideration  would  he  deny  his  God  ;  for 
when  the  fultan  and  admirals  of  Egypt  wanted  to  make  that  the  condition, 
fhould  he  break  the  treaty,  he  would  never  confent  ;  and  when  he  was  told 
this  was  the  laffc  propofal  of  the  Turks,  he  replied,  that  he  would  rather 
die  than  commit  fuch  a  crime. 

I  never  heard  him  name  or  mention  the  word  devil  (cxm),  if  it  was  not 
in  fome  book  that  made  it  necefîàry;  and  it  is  very  difgraceful  to  the  princes 
and  kingdom  of  France  to  fuffer  it,  and  hear  the  name  ;  for  you  will  fee 
that  in  any  difpute  one  will  not  fay  three  words  to  another  in  abufe,  but  he 
will  add,  4  Go  to  the  devil,’  or  other  bad  words.  Now  it  is  very  Shocking 
thus  to  fend  man  or  woman  to  the  devil,  when  they  are  by  baptifm  become 
the  creatures  of  God.  In  my  cattle  of  Joinville,  whoever  makes  ufe  of  this 
word  is  inftantly  buffeted,  and  the  frequency  of  bad  language  is  abolifhed 
there. 
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The  holy  king  once  afked  me  if  I  walhed  the  feet  of  the  poor  on 
Thurfday  before  Eafter.  I  faid  I  did  not,  for  that  I  did  not  think  it  very 
becoming  fuch  a  perfon  as  I  was.  The  good  king  inftantly  replied, — 4  Ah, 
lord  de  Joinville,  you  ought  not  to  difdain  nor  think  unbecoming  that 
which  God  has  done  for  our  example,  when  he  walhed  the  feet  of  his 
apoftles,  he  who  was  their  Lord  and  Mailer.  I  believe  you  would  very 
unwillingly  perform  what  the  king  of  England,  now  with  us,  does.  On 
this  holy  Thurfday,  he  wafhes  the  feet  of  lepers,  and  then  kiflès  them.’ 

Before  this  good  king  went  to  bed,  he  was  often  accullomed  to  have  his 
children  brought  to  him,  and  then  related  to  them  the  brilliant  aétions  and 
fayings  of  kings  and  other  ancient  princes,  telling  them  to  retain  them  well 
in  their  memory,  to  ferve  as  examples.  In  like  manner,  he  told  them  the 
deeds  of  wicked  men,  who,  by  their  luxury,  rapine,  avarice  and  pride,  had 
loft  their  honours  and  kingdoms,  and  that  their  deaths  had  been  unfortunate. 

4  Such  things,’  added  the  king,  4  you  will  cautioufly  avoid  doing  like  them, 
that  you  may  not  fall  under  the  difpleafure  of  God.’  He  likewise  taught: 
them  their  prayers  to  the  blelfed  Virgin,  and  heard  them  daily  repeat  the 
prayers  for  the  day,  according  to  the  feafons,  in  order  to  accuftom  them  to 
do  the  fame,  when  they  fhould  be  more  advanced  in  years,  and  govern  their 
country. 

He  was  a  moft  liberal  almfgiver  ;  for,  whenever  he  travelled  through 
his  kingdom,  he  always  vifited  the  churches,  the  infirmaries  and  holpitals^ 
He  fought  out  diftrefièd  gentlemen,  poor  widows,  and  unmarried  girls 
without  fortune  ;  and  in  every  place  where  he  found  diftrefs  or  want,  he 
gave  large  fums  of  money.  To  poor  beggars  he  orderei  meat  and  drink,, 
and  1  have  often  leen  him  cut  the  bread  and  pour  out  drink  to  them 
himfelf. 

During  his  reign,  he  built  and  endowed  feveral  churches  (cxiv), 
monafteries  and  abbeys  ;  fucli  as  Reaumont,  the  abbey  of  St  Anthony  at 
Paris,  the  abbey  du  Lis,  the  abbey  de  Malboiifon,  and  many  more  for  the 
cordeliers  and-  friars-preachers.  He  alio  eredted  ti  e  mailon  Dieu  at 
Pontoil'e,  that  of  Vernon,  the  houle  of  the  Quinze-vmgts  at  Pans,  and 
the  abbey  of  cordeliers  at  St  Cloud,  which  the  pnncels  Ifabella,  his  fifter* 


founded  at  his  requeft.  When  any  benefices  became  vacant  and  were  in  his 
gift,  before  he  provided  for  them,  he  made  drift  inquiry  of  proper  perfons 
refpefting  the  fituation  and  condition  of  thofe  who  afked  for  them,  and 
whether  they  were  men  of  letters  and  well  informed.  He  would  never 
allow  thofe  to  whom  he  gave  benefices,  to  hold  more  than  was  becoming 
their  date,  and  he  never  gave  them  without  having  duly  confulted  thofe 
well  qualified  to  give  him  good  advice. 

You  will  fee  below  how  he  puniihed  his  bailiffs,  judges,  and  other 
officers,  when  in  fault,  and  the  handfome  new  edablifhments  he  formed  for 
the  benefit  of  his  kingdom  of  France.  His  ordinance  runs  thus  : 

‘  We  Louis  (cxv),  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France,  order,  that 
all  bailiffs,  provods,  mayors,  judges,  receivers,  and  others  in  whatever  office* 
they  may  be,  do  each  henceforth  make  oath,  that  during  the  time  he  fhall 
hold  fuch  office,  he  will  do  drift  jultice  to  every  one,  without  exception  of 
perfon,  as  well  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich,  to  the  (franger  as  well  as  to  tho 
refident,  and  will  follow  fuch  laws  and  cufloins  as  have  been  found  good 
and  approved  of.  Should  any  one  aft  contrary  to  his  oath,  we  will,  and 
expreffly  command,  that  he  be  puniihed  in  body  and  edate,  according  to* 
the  exigency  of  the  cafe.  We  reierve  to  ourfelves,  and  to  our  own  dilcretion,, 
the  punifhments  that  may  be  due  to  our  bailiffs,  judges  and  other  officers^, 
and  alfo  to  thofe  employed  under  them. 

‘  Our  treafurers,  receivers,  provoifs,  auditors  of  accounts,  and  other 
officers  concerned  in  our  finances,  will  fwear  that  they  will  well  and  loyally 
guard  our  rents  and  domains,  with  all  our  rights,  liberties  and  privileges* 
without  differing  them  in  any  way  to  be  infringed  upon,  or  abridged. 

‘  They  will  not  themfelves  accept  of  any  gift  or  prefent,  nor  permit  their 
clerks  or  other  perfons  under  them  to  do  the  fame,  nor  confent  to  any  prefents 
being  made  to  their  wives  or  children,  in  order  to  gain  their  favour.  Should 
any  gift  have  been  made,  they  will  inftantly  and  without  delay  redore  it,  or 
have  it  fent  back.  In  like  manner,  they  will  not  make  any  prefents  to  any 
perfons  their  fuperiors,  to  gain  their  favour  and  fupport.  They  will  alfo 
fwear  that  whenever  they  fhall  difcover  any  officers,  fergeants,  or  others  who 
are  robbers,  and  abufe  their  offices,  for  which  they  ought,  to  be  difmiffed  from 
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them,  and  our  fervice,  they  will  not  conceal  or  difguife  their  guilt  for  any 
gift,  favour,  promife  or  otherwife  ;  but  that  they  will  puniih  and  corredt 
them,  as  the  cafe  may  require,  with  good  faith  and  equity,  and  without  any 
malice. 

‘  We  will,  that  the  aforefaid  oaths  be  taken  before  us,  and  that  afterward 
they  be  proclaimed  publicly  before  clerks,  knights, lords,  and  the  commonalty, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  better  obferved,  and  that  thofe  who  have  taken 
thefe  oaths  may  be  afraid  of  committing  the  fin  of  perjury,  not  only  for  the 
puniihment  that  may  enfue  at  our  hands,  but  for  fear  of  public  difgrace, 
and  the  judgment  of  God  hereafter. 

‘  We  likewife  forbid  and  prohibit  all  our  faid  bailiffs,  provofls,  mayors, 
judges,  and  others,  our  officers,  either  to  fwear  by,  or  blalpheme  the  name 
of  God,  his  holy  mother,  or  the  bleffied  faints  in  paradife,  or  to  game  with 
dice,  or  frequent  taverns,  or  houfes  of  ill  fame,  under  penalty  of  deprivation 
of  office,  and  undergoing  fuch  other  puniihment  as  their  cnmes  may 
deferve.  We  order,  likewife,  that  common  proflitutes,  and  women  too 
free  of  their  favours,  be  put  out  of  private  houfes,  and  feparated  from 
others  of  a  different  behaviour  ;  and  that  no  perion  let  to  hire  any  houie  or 
habitation  for  them  to  carry  their  libidinous  trade,  and  vicious  habits  of 
luxury. 

‘  We  alfo  forbid  and  prohibit  any  of  our  bailiffs,  provofls,  mayors,  or 
others,  our  officers,  to  have  the  boldnefs  to  acquire,  or  purchafe,  by 
themfelves,  or  others,  any  lands,  or  other  poffeffions,  in  the  diftricts  over 
which  they  have  been  appointed  to  adminifter  jullice,  without  our  being 
previoufly  made  acquainted  therewith,  and  our  leave  and  licence  firffc  had 
and  obtained.  Should  they  a6l  otherwife,  we  will  and  declare  that  fuch 
lands  and  poffeffions,  fo  acquired,  be  confifcated  to  our  benefit. 

‘  In  like  manner,  we  forbid  any  of  our  aforefaid  fuperior  officers,  fo  long 
as  they  fhall  be  in  our  fervice,  to  marry  their  ions,  daughters,  or  other 
relations  they  may  have,  to  any  perfons  within  their  bailiwicks  or  dillri6l, 
without  our  fpecial  permiffion  firft  obtained.  We  alio  include,  within  the 
above  prohibitions  of  acquifitions  of  property  and  marriage,  all  other  inferior 
judges,  or  other  fubalterns  of  office. 
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‘  We  likewife  forbid  any  bailiff,  provoff,  or  other,  to  have  too  great  a 
number  of  fergeants  or  beadles,  fo  that  the  people  may  be  aggrieved  thereat. 

4  We  alfo  forbid  any  of  our  fubjeéts  to  be  perfonally  arrelted  or 
imprifoned  for  any  debts  of  theirs,  but  what  may  be  owed  to  the  crown, 
and  that  any  fine  be  levied  on  any  of  our  fubjeéls  for  debt. 

4  We  likewife  ordain  that  thofe  who  may  hold  our  provollfhips, 
vifcountlhips,  or  other  offices,  do  not  fell  nor  transfer  them  to  any  other 
perfon  without  our  confent.  And  when  feveral  are  in  one  office  we  order 
that  one  of  them  do  its  duties  for  all. 

4  We  forbid,  likewife,  any  diffeizure  of  polfeffion  without  affigning  a 
proper  reafon  for  it,  or  having  our  fpecial  commands  to  that  purpofe.  We 
order  that  there  be  no  additional  taxes  railed,  nor  any  other  impolis  or 
cuftoms  whatever. 

4  We  will  that  our  bailiffs,  provofts,  mayors,  vifcounts,  and  other  our 
officers,  who  fhall  at  any  time  be  deprived  of  their  offices,  and  difmiffed  our 
fervice,  do  remain  after  fuch  difmiffion  forty  days  (cxvi),  within  the 
diltriéts  where  their  appointments  lay,  either  perfonally,  or  by  fufficient 
proxy,  to  anfwer  to  thofe  who  fhall  be  their  fucceffors,  to  fuch  queltions  as- 
they  fhall  afk,  touching  their  evil  deeds,  and  the  complaints  made  againft 
them.’ 

By  thefe  regulations,  the  king  greatly  improved  the  date  of  his  kingdom, 
infomuch  that  every  one  lived  in  peace  and  fecurity.  You  mult  know  that 
in  former  times  the  office  of  the  provoltlhip  of  Paris  was  lold  to  the  highelt 
bidder  (cxvti),  whence  it  happened  that  many  robberies,  and  other  crimes, 
were  committed,  and  jultice  was  corrupted  at  its  fource,  by  favour  of 
friends,  gifts,  or  promifes.  The  common  people  were  afraid  of  dwelling, 
in  the  open  country  of  France,  which,  by  this  means,  was  almoit  a 
defert.  Oftentimes  there  were  not  ten  prifoners  when  the  provoll  held 
his  affizes,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  crimes  that  were  daily 
committed,.  For  this  he  would  not  that  the  provoltlhip  Ihould  be  lold, 
as  it  was  an  office  he  would  give  to  fome  wife  and  upright  man  with 
a  fufficient  falary  for  his  expenfes,  and  to  fupport  his  dignity.  He  alfa 
abolilhed  all  the  heavy  taxes  (cxvni)  that  had  before  weighed  on  the 
common  people- 
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He  made  inquiry  throughout  the  realm  for  a  learned  and  honed 
man,  who  underftood  the  laws,  and  would  rigoroufly  punifh  malefaélors, 
without  regarding  the  rich  more  than  the  poor.  In  confequence  of  this, 
Stephen  Boileau  (cxix)  was  brought  to  him,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
provoftfhip  of  Paris,  and  who  ever  after  did  wonders  in  the  faid  office,  fo 
that  henceforth  no  robber,  murderer  or  other  malefactor  could  remain  in 
Paris,  without  his  having  inftant  knowledge  thereof,  and  he  was  fure  to  be 
hanged  or  punifhed  very  feverely  according  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  guilt. 
No  friends,  relations  or  money,  could  prevent  him  from  aéting  on  every 
occafion  with  the  ftriéteft  juftice.  In  a  ihort  time,  population  increafed  fo 
much  throughout  the  realm,  from  the  juftice  and  uprightnefs  that  reigned, 
that  the  eftates,  rents  and  revenues  of  the  kingdom  were  in  one  year  nearly 
doubled,  and  the  country  was  very  much  improved. 

From  his  earlieft  youth,  he  was  very  compaffionate  to  the  poor,  and 
thofe  under  misfortune  (cxx),  which  fo  much  increafed  as  he  grew  up  that 
during  his  reign  he  was  accuftomed  to  feed  daily  fix  Icore  poor  people  at 
his  table  in  whatever  part  of  the  kingdom  he  might  be.  In  Lent,  the  numbers 
of  the  poor  were  greater  ;  and  oft-times  1  have  feen  him  ferve  them  himfelf, 
and  from  his  own  table.  On  the  vigils  of  annual  feltivals  (cxxi)  before  he 
had  eaten  or  drank,  he  ferved  the  poor,  who,  when  fed,  carried  away  a 
certain  fum  of  money  each.  In  fhort,  the  king  St  Louis  gave  away  fuch 
immenfe  fums  in  alms  that  they  cannot  be  told  nor  counted.  Some  of  his 
houfehold  (cxxn)  murmured  at  thefe  great  gifts  and  alms,  faying  he  was 
too  extravagant  in  thefe  expenfes  ;  but  the  good  king  replied,  that  he  had 
rather  fpend  fuch  large  fums  in  alms,  than  in  follies  and  vanity.  However, 
for  all  this  expenfe  in  alms,  he  did  not  keep  the  lefs  grand  houfehold  (cxxm), 
which  was  coftly  and  liberal,  and  fuch  as  became  fo  great  a  prince.  He  was 
naturally  generous  ;  and  during  the  parliaments  and  councils  that  were  held 
for  the  eftablilhment  of  his  new  regulations,  he  entertained  daily  at  his 
court  all  the  lords  and  knights  that  attended  them,  with  greater  magnificence 
than  any  of  his  predeceffors  had  done.  He  was  attached  to  all  who  ferved 
God,  and  in  confequence  founded  many  monafteries  and  religious  houfes  in 
various  parts  of  his  realm,  and  even  furrounded  Paris  with  different  orders 
of  religion,  whofe  houfes  he  founded  and  endowed  with  his  own  money. 
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After  he  had  arranged  his  new  eftablifhments,  he  fummoned  all  the  barons 
of  his  realm  to  meet  him  during  the  Lent  at  Paris.  He  fent  for  me  at 
Joinville,  and  I  thought  to  excufe  myfeif  from  going  on  account  of  a  quartan 
ague  that  I  had  ;  but  he  fent  me  word,  that  he  had  enough  of  people  who 
knew  how  to  cure  a  quartan  ague,  and  that  from  the  love  I  bore  him  I  mult 
come  to  Paris.  I  obeyed,  but  when  I  was  there  Ï  could  never  find  out  why 
he  had  thus  fummoned  all  the  great  barons  of  his  kingdom.  It  happened, 
■on  the  feftival  of  our  Lady  in  March,  that  I  fell  afleep  during  matin  fervice. 
In  my  flcep,  I  thought  I  law  the  king  on  his  knees  before  an  altar,  and  that 
he  was  furrounded  by  many  prelates,  who  clothed  him  with  a  red  chafuble, 
that  was  of  ferge  of  Rheims.  When  I  awakened,  I  told  one  of  my  chaplains, 
who  was  a  learned  man,  my  dream,  who  informed  me  that  the  king  was  the 
next  day  to  put  on  the  crofs.  I  afked  him,  how  he  knew  this  :  he  replied, 
by  what  I  had  told  him  of  my  vifion  ;  and  that  the  red  chafuble  I  had  feen 
him  clothed  with,  dignified  the  Crofs  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was 
dyed  with  the  precious  blood  he  had  fhed  for  us  :  and  as  the  chafuble  was  of 
ferge  of  Rheims,  the  croifade  would  be  of  a  fhort  duration  ;  and  the  truth  of 
what  he  faid  I  fhould  be  witnefs  to  on  the  morrow. 

Now,  on  the  next  day,  the  king  and  his  three  fons  did  put  on  the 
crofs  (cxxiv)  ;  and  the  croifade  was  a  trifling  bufinefs,  as  the  chaplain  had 
foretold  to  me  the  preceding  day.  This  made  me  confider  it  as  a  prophecy. 
When  this  was  done,  the  king  of  France  and  the  king  of  Navarre  preflfed 
me  ftrongly  to  put  on  the  crofs,  and  undertake  a  pilgrimage  with  them  : 
hut  I  replied,  that  when  I  was  before  beyond  fea,  on  the  fervice  of  God,  the 
officers  of  the  king  of  France  had  fo  grievoufly  oppreffed  my  people  that 
they  were  in  a  (late  of  poverty,  infomuch  that  we  fhould  have  great  difficulty 
to  recover  ourfelves  ;  and  that  I  faw  clearly,  were  I  to  undertake  another 
croifade,  it  would  be  the  total  ruin  of  my  people.  I  have  heard  many  fay 
fmce,  that  thofe  who  had  advifed  him  to  this  croifade  had  been  guilty  of 
a  great  crime,  and  had  finned  deadly.  As  long  as  he  remained  in  his 
kingdom  of  France,  every  thing  went  on  well,  and  all  lived  peaceably  and 
in  fecurity,  but  the  moment  he  left  it,  things  began  to  decline.  They 
were  criminal  in  another  refpeét,  for  the  good  king  was  fo  weakened  in  his 
yoL.  i.  i  i 
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body  that  he  could  not  iupport  the  weight  of  his  armour,  nor  remain  long 
on  horfeback.  1  remember  that  I  was  once  forced  to  carry  him  in  my  arms 
from  the  houfe  of  the  count  d’Auxerre  as  far  as  the  convent  of  the  cordeliers, 
when  we  landed  on  our  return  from  Paleftine. 

Of  his  expedition  to  Tunis  I  will  fay  nothing,  for  I  was  not  of  it,  and 
am  refolved  not  to  infert  any  thing  in  this  book  but  what  I  am  perfectly 
certain  is  true.  But  I  will  fay,  that,  during  the  time  the  good  king  Saint 
Louis  was  at  Tunis,  and  before  the  caille  of  Carthage,  he  was  feized  with  a 
dyfentery  :  the  lord  Philip,  his  eldelt  fon,  was  attacked  with  the  fame 
diforder,  and  a  quartan  ague.  The  good  king  took  to  his  bed,  and,  well 
knowing  he  was  about  to  quit  this  life  for  another,  called  to  his  children, 
and,  addreffing  himfelf  to  his  eldell  fon,  gave  them  inllruëlions,  which  he 
commanded  them  to  confider  as  his  lalt  will,  and  the  objects  which  they 
were  to  attend  to  when  he  fhould  be  deceafed.  I  have  heard  that  the  good 
king  had  written  out  thefe  inilruclions  with  his  own  hand,  and  that  they 
were  as  follows  (cxxv)  : 

‘  Fair  fon,  the  firll  advice  that  I  fhall  give  thee  is,  that  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  above  all  other  things,  thou  love  God,  for  without  this  no  man 
can  be  faved.  Be  moll  careful  not  to  do  anything  that  may  difpleafe  Him; 
that  is  to  fay,  avoid  fin.  Thou  oughtell  to  defire  to  fuffer  any  torments 
rather  than  fin  mortally.  Should  God  fend  thee  adverfity,  receive  it 
patiently,  give  him  thanks  for  it,  and  believe  that  thou  haft  well  deferved 
it,  and  that  it  will  turn  out  to  thine  honour.  Should  he  grant  thee 
profperity,  be  humbly  grateful  for  it  ;  but  take  care  thou  do  not  become 
worfe,  through  pride  or  prefumption,  for  it  behoves  us  not  to  make 
war  againft  God  for  his  gifts.  Confefs  thyfelf  often,  and  choofe  fuch  a 
difcreet  and  wife  confelfor  as  may  have  abilities  to  point  out  to  thee  the 
things  necelfary  for  thy  falvation,  and  what  things  thou  oughtell  to  fhun  ; 
and  mayell  thou  be  fuch  a  charaëler,  that  thy  confelfor,  relations,  and 
acquaintance,  may  boldly  reprove  thee  for  any  wrong  thou  mayell  have 
done,  and  inllruël  thee  how  thou  Ihouldell  act.  Attend  the  fervice  of 
God,  and  of  our  mother  church,  with  heartfelt  devotion,  more  particularly 
the  mafs,  from  the  confecration  of  the  holy  body  of  our  Lord,  without 
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laughing  (cxxvi)  or  gofliping  (cxxvii)  with  any  one.  Have  always  a 
compaffionate  heart  for  the  poor,  and  aflift  and  comfort  them  as  much  as 
thou  canfh 

‘  Keep  up  and  maintain  good  manners  in  thy  kingdom  :  abafe  and 
punifh  the  bad.  Preferve  thyfelf  from  too  great  luxury  ;  and  never  lay 
any  heavy  imports  on  thy  people,  unlefs  through  neceflity  forced  to  it,  or 
for  the  defence  of  thy  country.  If  thy  heart  feel  any  difcomfort,  tell  it 
inrtantly  to  thy  confertor,  or  to  any  fober- minded  perfon,  that  is  not  full  of 
wicked  words  :  thou  mayert  thus  more  eafiiy  bear  it,  from  the  confolation 
he  may  give  thee.  Be  careful  to  choofe  fuch  companions  as  are  honeft  and 
loyal,  and  not  full  of  vices,  whether  they  be  churchmen,  monks,  feculars, 
or  others. 

6  Avoid  the  fociety  of  the  wicked  ;  and  force  thyfelf  to  lirten  to  the  word 
of  God,  and  to  retain  it  in  thy  heart.  Beg  continually  in  thy  prayers  for 
pardon,  and  the  remirtion  of  thy  fins.  Love  thine  honour.  Take  care  not 
to  fuffer  any  one  to  dare  utter  words  in  thy  prefence  that  may  excite  to  fin, 
nor  any  calumny  of  another,  whether  he  be  prefent  or  abfent;  nor  any  thing 
difrefpedtful  of  God,  his  holy  mother,  or  of  the  faints. 

‘  Offer  thanks  frequently  to  God  for  the  profperity  and  other  good  things 
he  gives  thee.  Be  upright,  and  do  juftice  ftridfly  to  all,  to  the  poor  and  to 
the  rich.  Be  liberal  and  good  to  thy  fervants,  but  firm  in  thy  orders,  that . 
they  may  fear  and  love  thee  as  their  mafter.  If  any  controverfy  or  difpute 
arife,  inquire  into  it  until  thou  comeft  to  the  truth,  whether  it  be  in  thy 
favour  or  againft  thee.  If  thou  poflèfs  any  thing  that  does  not  belong  to 
thee,  or  that  may  have  come  to  thee  from  thy  predeceflors,  and  thou  be 
informed  for  a  truth  that  it  is  not  thine,  caufe  it  inrtantly  to  be  rertored  to 
its  proper  owner.  Be  particularly  attentive  that  thy  fubjedts  live  in  peace 
and  fecurity,  as  well  in  the  towns  as  in  the  country.  Maintain  fuch  liberties 
and  franchifes  as  thy  anceftors  have  done,  and  preferve  them  inviolate  ;  for 
by  the  riches  and  power  of  thy  principal  towns  thy  enemies  will  be  afraid  of 
affronting  or  attacking  thee,  more  efpecially  thy  equals,  thy  barons,  and 
fuch  like. 

‘  Love  and  honour  all  churchmen,  and  be  careful  not  to  deprive  them 
of  any  gifts,  revenues,  or  alms  which  thy  anceftors  or  predeceffors  may  have 


granted  to  them.  It  is  reported  of  my  grandfather  Philip,  that  when  one 
of  his  counfellors  told  him  that  the  churchmen  were  making  him  lofe  his 
revenues,  royalties,  and  even  his  rights  of  juftice,  and  that  he  was  furprifed 
how  he  fufFered  it  :  the  king  replied,  that  he  believed  it  was  fo,  but  that 
God  had  fhewn  him  fo  much  favour,  and  granted  him  fuch  profperity,  that 
he  had  rather  lofe  all  he  had,  than  have  any  difpute  or  contention  with  the 
fervants  of  his  holy  church. 

4  Be  to  thy  father  and  mother  dutiful  and  refpe£lful,  and  avoid  angering 
them  by  thy  difobedience  to  their  juft  commands.  Give  fuch  benefices  as 
may  become  vacant  to  difcreet  perfons  of  a  pure  converfation,  and  give  them 
with  the  advice  of  well-advifed,  prudent  perlons.  Avoid  going  to  war  with 
any  Chriftian  power,  without  mature  deliberation,  and  if  it  can  in  any  wife 
be  prevented.  If  thou  goeft  to  war,  refpeéf  churchmen  and  ail  who  have 
done  thee  no  wrong.  Should  contentions  arife  between  thy  vaffals,  put  an 
end  to  them  as  fpeedily  as  poftible. 

4  Attend  frequently  to  the  conduét  of  thy  bailiffs,  provofts,  and  others- 
thy  officers  :  inquire  into  their  behaviour,  in  order  that  if  there  may  be 
any  amendment  to  be  made  in  their  manner  of  diftributing  juftice,  thou 
mayeft  make  it.  Should  any  difgraceful  fin,  fuch  as  blafphemy  or  herefyr 
be  prevalent  in  thy  kingdom,  have  it  inftantly  deftroyed,  and  driven  thence. 
Be  careful  that  thou  keep  a  liberal  eftablifhment,  but  with  economy. 

4  I  befeech  thee,  my  child,  that  thou  hold  me,  and  my  poor  foul,  in 
thy  remembrance  when  I  am  no  more,  and  that  thou  fuccour  me  by  mafles* 
prayers,  interceffions,  alms  and  benefa&ions,  throughout  thy  kingdom,  and 
that  thou  allot  for  me  a  part  of  all  the  good  aéts  thou  lhalt  perform. 

4  I  give  thee  every  bleffing  that  father  ever  beftowed  on  fon,  befeeching 
the  whole  Trinity  of  paradife,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  to 
preferve  and  guard  thee  from  all  evils,  more  particularly  that  thou  die  not 
under  any  deadly  fin,  and  that  we  may,  after  this  mortal  life,  appear 
together  before  God,  to  render  him  praife  and  thanksgiving,  without  ceafing, 
in  his  kingdom  of  paradife.  Amen.’ 

When  the  good  king,  St  Louis,  had  finiffied  giving  the  above  inftrudlions 
to  the  lord  Philip,  his  fon,  his  diforder  fo  greatly  increafed,  that  he  afked 
for  the  lacraments  of  the  holy  church,  which  were  duly  adminiftered  to 
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him,  whilft  he  enjoyed  full  life,  and  perfect  memory.  This  was  very- 
apparent  when  they  came  to  the  unétion  ;  for  when  they  chaunted  the  feven 
penitential  pfalms,  he  himfelf  repeated  the  refponfes  with  the  afliftants,  who 
replied  to  the  pried  that  was  anointing  him.  I  have  fince  heard  from  my 
lord  the  count  d’Alençon,  his  fon  (cxxvm),  that  while  the  good  king  was 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  he  made  efforts  to  call  on  all  the  faints  in  paradife 
to  come  and  aid  him  in  his  diftrefs.  He  in  particular  called  on  my  lord 
St  James,  in  repeating  his  prayer,  which  begins  ‘  Efto  Domine.*  He 
prayed  to  my  lord  St  Denis  of  France,  in  words  that  were  nearly  as  follows: 
4  Lord  God  give  us  grace  to  have  the  power  of  defpifing  and  forgetting  the 
things  of  this  world,  fo  that  we  may  not  fear  any  evil.’  He  called,  likewife, 
on  St  Genevieve.  He  then  ordered  his  body  to  be  placed  on  a  bed  of 
afhes,  and,  eroding  his  hands  on  his  bread:,  with  eyes  uplifted  to  heaven,, 
rendered  his  foul  back  to  his  Creator  (cxxix),  at  the  very  fame  hour  that  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  expired  on  the  crofs  for  the  falvation  of  his  people. 

The  death  of  this  holy  prince  was  a  melancholy  event  (exxx)  and 
worthy  of  lamentation  ;  for  he  had  lived  like  a  faint,  had  well  taken  care 
of  his  kingdom,  and  done  many  religious  adts  towards  God.  As  an  author 
has  his  book  finely  illuminated  that  greater  honour  and  refpedf  may  be  paid 
to  it,  fo  our  late  holy  king  had  illuminated  his  country  by  his  great  alms, 
and  by  the  churches  and  monafteries  that  he  had  eredled  and  founded  in 
his  life-time,  in  which,  at  this  moment,  God  is  praifed  and  adored  day  and 
night.  The  good  king  departed  from  this  life  to  another  on  the  morrow 
after  the  feaft  of  St  Bartholomew,  and  his  corpfe  was  brought  to  St  Denis 
in  France  (cxxxi),  and  was  buried  in  the  fpot  he  had  fome  time  before  fixed 
on  for  his  fepulture  :  in  which  place,  God  has,  through  his  intercédions, 
done  many  and  great  miracles  (cxxxn). 

Soon  after,  by  orders  from  the  holy  pontiff  at  Rome,  a  prelate  of  France, 
who  was  archbifliop  of  Rouen  (cxxxm),  in  company  with  another  biihop, 
came  to  St  Denis,  where  they  remained  a  long  time,  making  inquiries  into 
the  life  of  the  good  king  St  Louis.  They  fummoned.  me  before  them,  and 
I  ftaid  there  two  days  in  relating  all  I  knew  of  his  life  and  manners.  When 
they  had  made  every  neceffary  inquiry  refpeéting  this  good  king,  they  carried 
with  them  their  report  to  Rome  ;  where,  having  thoroughly  canvaffed  it. 
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they  placed  him  among  the  faints  in  paradife.  This  was  undoubtedly 
joyful  news  to  France,  and  ought  to  be  fo  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  a  great 
honour  to  his  defcendants,  particularly  fuch  as  may  follow  his  example,  but 
difhonourabie  to  thofe  who  fhall  not  ;  and  they  will  be  pointed  at  by  the 
fingers  of  the  public,  who  will  fay,  the  holy  man,  had  he  been  alive,  would 
never  have  done  fuch  difgraceful  adts. 

When  intelligence  of  his  canonifation  was  brought  from  Rome,  the  king 
appointed  a  day  for  the  raifing  of  his  holy  body  (cxxxrv),  which  was  done 
by  the  then  archbiihop  of  Rheims,  and  it  was  borne  by  fir  Henry  de  Villiers, 
rrchbifhop  of  Lyon,  and  by  feveral  archbifhops  and  bifhops,  whofe  names 
I  do  not  remember.  After  its  tranflation,  friar  John  de  Semours  (cxxxv) 
preached  a  public  fermon.  Among  the  many  traits  of  the  life  of  this 
holy  king  which  he  dwelt  upon,  was  one  which  I  had  told  him  :  I  mean, 
his  great  fidelity  to  his  word  ;  for,  as  I  have  before  faid,  whenever 
he  had  fimply  given  his  word  to  the  Saracens  on  any  fubjedl,  there  was 
nothing  that  could  prevent  him  from  mod  ftri6Fly  keeping  it,  whatever 
might  be  the  confequences  ;  nor,  for  one  hundred  thoufand  livres,  would  he 
have  broken  his  word.  Friar  John,  in  his  fermon,  detailed  the  whole  life  of 
this  good  king,  as  I  have  indited  it.  On  the  fermon  being  ended,  the  king 
and  his  brothers  carried  the  corpfe  of  their  father  (cxxxvi)  to  the  church  of 
St  Denis,  aflifted  by  others  of  their  relations,  to  do  honour  to  the  corpfe  of 
him  who  had  done  them  great  honour,  if  they  did  not  deprive  themfelves 
of  it  by  their  own  faults,  as  I  have  before  faid. 

I  mult  mention  fomething  more  in  honour  to  the  good  king  St  Louis. 
I  was  on  a  certain  day  in  my  chapel  of  Joinville,  when  I  thought  I  faw  him 
refplendent  with  glory  before  me.  I  was  very  proud  to  fee  him  thus  in  my 
caftle,  and  faid  to  him,  ‘  Sire,  when  you  Fhall  depart  hence  I  will  condudt 
you  to  another  of  my  cailles  that  I  have  at  Chevillon,  where  you  fhall  alfo 
be  lodged.*  Methought  he  anfwered  me  with  a  fmile,  ‘  Lord  de  Joinville, 
from  my  affedtion  to  you,  I  will  not,  fince  I  am  here,  depart  hence  fo  foon.’ 
When  I  awakened,  I  bethought  myfelf,  that  it  was  the  pleafure  of  God,  and 
his  own,  that  I  Ihould  lodge  him  in  my  chapel,  and  inllantly  afterward  I  had 
an  altar  eredted  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  of  him.  I  alfo  founded  a 
perpetual  mafs  for  every  day  in  honour  of  God  and  St  Louis.  Thefe 


things  have  I  told  to  the  king  Louis,  in  order  that  by  my  endeavours  to 
pleafe  God,  and  my  late  lord,  I  might  obtain  fome  part  of  the  relics  of  the 
real  holy  body  of  St  Louis  to  decorate  my  chapel  of  Joinville  with,  to  induce 
thofe  who  lhall  fee  his  altar  to  pay  greater  devotion  to  the  faint. 

I  now  make  known  to  my  readers,  that  all  they  lhall  find  in  this  little 
book,  which  I  have  declared  to  have  feen  and  known,  is  true,  and  what 
they  ought  molt  firmly  to  believe.  As  for  fuch  things  as  I  have  mentioned 
as  hearfay,  they  will  underftand  them  juft  as  they  lhall  pleafe.  And  I 
befeech  God,  through  the  prayers  of  my  lord  St  Louis,  that  it  may  pleafe 
him  to  give  us  fuch  things  as  he  knows  to  be  necefiary,  as  well  for  the  body 
as  the  foul.  Amen. 


END  OF  THE  MEMOIRS. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LOM  DE  JOIMVIREE* 

■  •  •  .  ’  ■  -r 

»  .  i 

BY  CHARLES  DU  FRESNE,  SIEUR  DU  CANGE* 

8s  c.  8s  c  .- 


(i)  High  Stmard.  1  he  lords  of  Joinville  do  not  feem  to  have  affirmed 
this  addition  to  their  title  in  any  old  deeds  or  charters  we  have  feén,  but 
fimply  that  of  fenefchal.  which  they  have  pretended  to  be  hereditary  in  their 
family,  as  we  have  noticed  in  their  genealogy.  They  might  have  been 
juftified  in  adding  it,  for  in  this  quality  they  had  the  fuperiority  and 
command  over  all  the  other  fenefchals  and  bailiffs  in  Champagne. 

The  counts  of  Provence,  of  Perche,  of  Ponthieu,  the  dukes  of  Guyenne, 
and  other  great  lords  of  the  realm,  had,  in  like  manner,  their  fenefchals,  who 
aéted  as  prefidents  at  the  alfizes  of  their  bailiffs,  through  the  extent  of  their 
bailiwicks. 

The  ordinance  of  Edward  I.  king  of  England,  which  is  now  to  be  feen- 
in  the  regifter  of  the  conffablewick  of  Bourdeaux,  page  78.  regulates  the 
function  of  high  fie  ward  of  Guyenne,  enjpining  him,  among  other  things^ 
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to  eftablifh  deputy  fenefcbals  and  bailiffs,  to  vifit  the  bailiwicks  at  lead  once 
a  year,  and  to  prefide  at  the  affizes,  &c. 

(n)  Louis ,  Æw  eldejl  fon.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1244,  and  died 
when  fixteen  years  old,  in  12(50. — Nangius  in  S.  Lud.  p.  340. 

(in)  A  Scotfman.  I  know  not  if  the  lord  de  Joinville  here  fpeaks  of 
the  Scots  as  of  a  people  very  diftant  from  France,  and  who  inhabited  what 
was  called  the  Ultima  Thule,  or  whether  he  wifhed  to  mark  the  charaéter 
of  this  nation,  which  delighted  fo  much  in  travelling  to  different  countries, 
that  there  was  fcarcely  a  kingdom  wherein  great  numbers  of  them  were  not 
to  be  found.  This  is  noticed  by  Walfridus  Strabo  in  the  forty-fixth  chapter 
of  the  fécond  book  of  his  life  of  St  Gal.  Owing  to  this  love  of  emigrating, 
we  read  that  in  almoft  every  part  of  France  there  were  hofpitals  founded  for 
them,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  capitularies  of  Charles  le  Chauve, 
tit.  0.  and  23.  In  Synodo  Meld.  cap.  14.  and  in  the  charter  of  the 
foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Walcourt,  in  the  diocele  of  Namur,  publifhed 
by  Miræus  in  diplom.  Belg.  Lib.  2.  cap.  22.  See  alfo,  on  this  lubje6f, 
Innocent.  Ciron.  lib.  1.  Obfervat.  Jur.  Canon,  cap.  13. 

(iv)  Sendai ,  or  cendal,  which  is  what  we  call  Taffety.  The  Italians 
call  it  Zendado  and  Zendalo.  The  latin  authors  of  the  middle  age  exprefs 
this  word  as  differently.  Hariulfus  in  chr.  Centul.  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  Melnæ 
fericæ  3.  Ex  pifee  1.  Ex  cendalo  4.  Chr.  Fontanell,  cap.  10.  Cafulas  5. 
Cindadas  12.  Coloris  diversi.  Concil.  1.  Salifburg.  In  pileis  fuffuraturas 
non  habeant  nifi  forté  de  nigro  centato,  vel  parmo.  Concil,  Senon.  an. 
1340.  cap.  2.  prohibens  à  parte  exteriori  almutias  de  cendefco,  feu  de 
velveto  deferre.  Rolandin  in  Chr.  lib.  4.  cap.  9.  Tunc  acceflit  unus  de 
popularibus  Paduæ  ad  cendatum  pendens  de  fublimi  antennâ  Carocii,  &c. 
This  word  is  uled  alfo  by  our  poets.  Philip  Moulkes,  in  his  life  of 
Chilperick,  fays, 

‘  Si  prifent  mult  or  et  argent, 

Muls,  et  palefrois  et  cevaux, 

-  :  Et  vairs  et  gris,  et  bons  cendaus.* 
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In  the  romance  of  Garin  le  Loherans,  there  is 

4  La  vielïiés  ces  haubers  endoflèr. 

Et  ces  enfeignes  de  Cendau  venteler.' 

In  the  account  of  Stephen  de  la  Fontaine,  who  was  filverfmith  to  the 
king,  in  the  year  1351,  which  is  in  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris,  there 
is  this  article,  4  For  two  bundles  of  fcarlet  cendal,  120  crowns.  For  one 
bundle  of  yellow  cendal,  52  crowns,’  &c. 

(v)  Mezeau  el  ladre.  Thefe  two  words  are  fynonimous,  and  fignify 
lepers,  of  whom,  at  that  period,  there  were  numbers,  more  efpecially  in  the 
holy  land.  Nangis,  in  the  life  of  Dagobert,  fays,  6  Leens  ètoit  demouré  un 
Mezel  qui  s’etoit  bouté  et  muflié  en  un  anglet.’  Philippes  de  Beaumanoir, 
chap.  62.  fays,  4  When  Lepers  call  to  them  a  holy  man,  or  a  holy  man  calls 
to  a  leper,  the  leper  may  put  himfelf  in  a  (late  of  defence,  becaufe  he  is  out 
of  the  protection  of  the  law.’  In  an  old  manufcript  law-book  of  Normandy, 
it  is  declared,  4  That  the  mezel  (leper)  cannot  be  heir  to  any  one,  fince  the 
diforder  is  vifibly  increafing,  but  that  he  may  poffefs  the  inheritance  he  had 
before  he  became  a  leper.*  In  the  aflizes  of  Jerufalem,  ch.  128.  4  Whoever 
pleafes  may  challenge  and  claim  at  the  aflizes  any  male  of  female  Have  he 
had  bought,  whether  leper  or  not,  or  affliéted  with  any  other  filthy 
diforder.’ 

The  Reclus  de  Moliens  has, 

4  Que  tes  oreilles  eftoupas 
Au  mefel  pauvre  pélérin 
Lazaron,  fans  qui  tu  foupas.’ 

The  Italians  ufe  the  word  mifelle ,  particularly  John  Villani,  I.  8. 
ch.  108.  The  latin  authors  call  them  mifelli.  Matthew  Paris  fays,  in 
the  year  1254,  4  Ecclefiæ  S.  Juliani  ubi  mifelli,  et  ecclefiæ  S.  Mariæ  de 
Pratis,  ubi  mifellæ  vix  habent  vitæ  neceflària.  Mifelli  de  Meledùno.’  They 
are  mentioned  in  a  title-deed  of  the  year  1165,  in  the  Melanges  Hiftoriques 
du  Pere  Labbe.  See  the  life  of  S.  Cler,  abbot  of  Vienne  in  Bolandus, 
ch.  3.  n.  6.  From  all  which  it  fhould  feem,  that  this  expreflion  has  been 
taken  from  the  latin  word  mifellus ,  miferable. 


The  hofpitals  to  which  lepers  retired  are  called  mifellariæ  in  old  charters:. 
One  of  the  year  1245,  in  a  regifler  of  the  counts  of  Touloufe  in  the  chamber 
of  accounts  at  Paris,  fol.  45-  has  the  following:  6  Concefïit  Galhardæ  de 
Metz  et  Bertrando  de  Miravel,  leprofis,  et  omnibus  fratrihus  et  fororibus, 
domus  mifellariæ  portæ  Narbonenfis,*  &c.  See  alfox  the  memoirs  of 
Languedoc  by  Catel,  p.  262.  The  leprofy  is  alfo  called  by  the  fame  terni 
in  the  french  and  latin  gloflary,  ‘  lepra,  elephantia,  mefellerie.’ 

In  the  poem  of  6  The  Pilgrimage  of  Human  Life,’  are  thefe  lines  :: 

4  Homs,  qui  ne  fet  bien  difcerner 
Entre  fanté  et  maladie. 

Entre  le  grant  mefellerie, 

Entre  le  moienne  et  le  menre,’  &£. 

(vi)  MiifarcL  Idler,  one  who  amufês  himfelf  by  doing  nothing. 

William  Guiart,  in  the  year  1208,  fays, 

4  Sont-il  bien  tous  mufars  et  nices.* 

The  Art  of  a  ditty  or  ballad  maker,  &c.  in  MS.  by  the  prior  of  Saint 
Genevieve  de  Marry,  in  a  rondeau,  fays, 

4  Je  ne  veuil  plus  à  vous,  dame,  mufer,. 

Vous  pouvez  bien  quérir  autre  mufart, 

Tart  m’appercoy  que  on  m’  a  fait  mufer  ; 

Je  ne  veuil  plus,’  &c. 

Adalberon  bifhop  of  Laon,  in  his  poem  dedicated  to  king  Robert,  £ays? 

4  Si  mufas  célébrés,  clament  mufarde  facerdos.’ 

(vu)  Gilles  de  Bruyn.  It  fhould  be  le  Bmn>  which  was  the  furname 
of  Gilles  de  Traflegnies,  conflable  of  France.  Fie  was  fon  of  Gilles  lord 
of  Traflegnies,  conflable  of  Flanders,  who  died  on  the  road  as  he  was 
accompanying  the  expedition  againfl  Conftantinople,  as  is  noticed  in  the 
hiftory  of  GeofFry  de  Villehardouin,  n.  27.  &  121.  by  Alicia  de  Boulers, 
daughter  to  Nicholas  de  Boulers  by  the  daughter  of  Euftache  lord  of 
Roeux.  This  Alicia  was  firft  married  to  Philippes  de  Harne,  conflable  of 
Flanders;  fecondly,  to  Gilles  de  Traflegnies  ;  and  thirdly,  to  Rafle  lord  of 


Caure,  as  I  learn  from  a  manufcript  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Traflegnies, 
to  which  may  be  added  what  Aubertus  Miræus  has  written  in  notit.  eccl. 
Belg.  c.  110.  and  in  Chr.  Belg.  A.  1235. 

With  refpeél  to  Gilles  le  Brun,  he  was  raifed  by  St  Louis  to  the  dignity 
of  conftable  after  the  death  of  Imbert  de  Beaujeu.  The  fieur  Hemeré,  in 
his  hiftory  of  the  town  of  St  Quentin,  refers  to  fome  title-deeds  figned  by 
him  of  the  year  1256,  in  which  he  ftyles  himfelf  ‘  Ægidius,  didlus  li  Bruns, 
de  Trafegnies,  conftabularius  Franciæ.’  There  is  another  by  him  of  the  year 
1262,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  antiquities  of  Paris,  by  Sauvai. 

Baudouin  d’Avefnes,  p.  595.  and  the  author  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
defendants  of  the  houfe  of  Coucy,  give  him  for  daughter  Mary,  wife  to 
Thomas  lord  of  Mortagne.  The  hiftory  of  France,  which  is  in  manufcript 
in  the  library  of  monfieur  de  Mefmes,  remarks,  that  the  king  St  Louis  gave 
him  the  command  of  the  troops  which  he  fent  into  Italy  to  conquer  Sicily, 
and,  defcribing  the  battle  of  Beneventum,  fays,  ‘  William  le  Brun,  conftable 
of  France,  who  was  there  as  lieutenant  for  the  king  St  Louis,  had  like  wife 
the  wardftiip  of  Robert,  fon  to  the  earl  of  Flanders.* 

William  Guiart,  in  the  year  1264-,  fpeaking  of  the  fame  enterprife,  fays, 

4  En  l’autre  eft  Robers  de  Bethune, 

Qui  fa  gent  pour  les  entroduire, 

Fait  a  Gilles  le  brun  conduire. 

Cil  iert,  lors  marefchal*  de  France, 

Ces  deus  ont  en  leur  alliance, 

Sans  ce  qu’  aucuns  d’eus  les  eftoigne, 

Flamens,  &  ceus  devers  Boloigne.* 

This  is  likewife  noticed  by  Giovan.  Villani,  b.  7.  c.  4».  and  8.  Claude 
Ménard  and  others,  by  following  du  Tillet,  have  been  grofsly  miftaken 
when  they  publiihed  that  Gilles  de  Traflègnies  was  of  the  houfe  of  Lufignan, 
becaufe  the  furname  of  le  Brun  was  commonly  ufed  by  that  family.  It  is 
probable  that  this  furname  was  given  to  diftinguifh  him  from  his  father, 
who  had  the  fame  Chriftian  name,  or  perhaps  from  the  colour  of  his 


*  Connétable. 
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complexion  or  hair,  as  a  lady  is  called  by  Aufonius,  for  the  like  reafon  in 
Parental.  Carm.  5.  Maura. 

4  Nomen  huic  joculare  datum,  cute  fufca  quod  olim 
Æquales  inter  maura  vocata  fuit.’ 

Thus  the  emperor  John  Comnenes,  fon  to  Alexis  Comnenes,  was 
furnamed  Maurus,  according  to  William  archbifhop  of  Tyre,  book  15. 
ch.  23.  becaufe  he  was  4  carne  et  capillo  niger  ;*  which  is  alio  noticed  by 
Anna  Comnena,  After  to  this  emperor,  in  page  168.  of  her  Alexiade.  We 
frequently  And  in  our  hiftory  feveral  perfons  called  Albi,  on  account  of  the 
whitenefs  of  their  fkin. 

With  regard  to  our  author  calling  Gilles  de  TraAegnies  his  brother, 
I  prefume  it  was  in  confequence  of  a  Arm  friendfhip  which  they  might  have 
formed  at  the  court  of  the  king  St  Louis,  or  perhaps  becaufe  they  were 
brothers  in  arms. 

(viii)  Majier  Robert  de  Sorbon ,  founder  of  the  college  of  the  Sorbonne 
at  Paris,  called  after  his  name.  Father  du  Breuil,  in  the  fécond  book  of  his 
Antiquities  of  Paris,  and  Etienne  Pafquier,  in  the  leventh  book  of  his 
Recherches,  chapter  15.  have  fpoken  of  him  at  length  ;  but  as  the  time  of 
his  death  has  not  been  noticed,  I  have  thought  1  fhouid  oblige  the  public 
if  I  communicated,  in  this  place,  the  two  following  pieces  which  1  received, 
with  feveral  others,  from  M.  de  Vyon,  lord  of  Herouval,  auditor  of  accounts 
at  Paris.  The  Arft  is  the  wTill  of  Robert  de  Sorbonne,  dated  1270,  about 
which  time  he  probably  died,  or  at  leaft  before  lu74,  as  will  be  perceived 
from  the  piece  which  follows  the  undercited. 

4  UniverAs  præfentis  litteras  inipedluris  officialis  curiae  parifienfis 
falutem  in  Domino.  Notum  facimus  quod  in  noftra  præfentia  propter 
hoc  confiitutus  vir  venerabilis  magifter  Robertus  de  Sorbona  canonicus 
parifienfis,  in  plena  fua  lamtate  et  compos  mentis  îuæ,  prout  prima  facie 
apparebat,  volens  Abi  præcavere  in  futurum,  de  bonis  fuis  immobilibus 
ordinavit  in  hune  modum.  Primo  cnim  omnia  bona  fua  immubilia  quae 
tenet  in  manu  mortua,  videlicet,  vineas,  domos,  cenfus,  cum  eorum 
pertinentiis,  quae  acquifivit  Parif.  feu  in  conAnio  ejus,  vel  acquiret  irt 
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Tnanu  mortua  ufque  ad  diem  mortis  ejas,  dedit  aonatione  inter  vivos 
congregationi  pauperum  magiftrorum  Parif.  ftudentium  in  theologica 
facultate,  quorum  diu  provifor  extitit,  et  nunc,  dominium  et  proprietatem 
didtorum  bonorum  in  ipfos  pauperes  magiftros  transferendo.  Item  diledtum 
fuum  virum  venerabilem  magiftrum  Gaufridum  de  Barro,  canonicum 
parifienfem  poft  decefliim  ipfius  magiftri  Roberti  fuum  conftituit  hæredem, 
videlicet,  aliorum  bonorum  fuorum  immobilium,  quæ  non  tænet  in  manu 
mortua  videlicet  vinearum,  domorum,  cenfuum,  feodi,  cum  eorum 
pertinentiis,  lèu  appendiciis,  quæ  acquifivit  Parif.  vel  in  eonfinio  ejus,  vel 
quæ  acquiret  ufque  ad  diem  mortis  fuæ,  excepta  duntaxat  domo  quadam 
fita  in  monte  S.  Genovifæ  prope  domum  magiftri  Geroidi  de  Abbatifvilla, 
de  qua  aliter  ordinavit,  ut  dicebat  ;  conferens  et  concedens  prædidtus  tarn 
ipfius  magiftri  Roberti,  eidem  magiftro  magifter  Robertus  ex  tunc,  fcilicet 
poft  mortem  Gaufrido,  tanquam  hæredi  fuo,  ut  didtum  eft,  omnium 
prædidtorum  immobilium,  quæ  non  funt  in  manu  mortua,  totum  jus  quod 
habebat,  vel  habere  poterat  in  præmiflis  omnibus  qualicumque  ratione,  falvo 
fibi  quamdiu  vixerit  prædidlus  magifter  Robertus  in  omnibus  et  fingulis  cum 
proprietate  præmiflbrum  ufufrudtu,  volens,  fi  quidem  et  concedens  exprefle 
quod  didfcus  magifter  Gaufridus  hæres  inftitutus,  ut  didtum  eft,  teneat  et 
poflideat  poft  decefliim  ipfius  magiftri  Roberti  omnia  fupra  didta,  tanquam 
hæres  pacifice  et  quiete  abfque  reclamatione  et  contradidlione  qualibet 
hæredum  fuorum  carnalium,  feu  etiam  aliorum  quorumcumque,  tali 
appofita  conditione  ex  parte  ipfius  Magiftri  Roberti,  quod  didtus  magifter 
Gaufridus  hæres  præmiflbrum  inftitutus,  ut  didlum  eft,  pro  eodem  magiftro 
Roberto  omnibus  creditoribus  fuis  fatisfacere  teneatur  de  omnibus  debitis, 
in  quibus  nunc  tenetur,  vel  ea  quæ  tenebitur  tempore  mortis  fuæ.  Voluit 
et  prædidlus  magifter  Robertus  quod  de  bonis  prædidtis  provideretur  Joanni 
de  Caftellario  cleric©  fuo  in  burfa  et  hofpitio,  ficut  uni  de  pauperibus 
magiftris  provideretur,  five  audiat  logicam,  five  theologiam,  donee  domibus 
fibi  providerit  de  beneficio  competenti.  De  bonis  autem  fuis  mobilibus  per 
alios  ordinavit,  ut  dicebat.  Hæc  itaque  omnia  voluit  prædidtus  magifter 
Robertus  rata  eflè,  et  firma,  nifi  eum  in  vita  fua  contingeret  de  iis  aliter 
ordinare.  In  cujus  rei  teftimonium  præfentes  litteras  figillo  curiæ  parifienfis 
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lins  cum  ûgilîo  ipfiiis  magiftri  Roberti  fecimus  figillari.  A61um  ann.  Dom. 
1270  in  die  faneli  Michælis.’ 

‘  Univerfis  præfentes  litteras  infpecft.  magifter  Gaufridus  de  Barro 
decanus  parifienfis  æternam  in  Dom..  falutem.  Novcritis  quod  nos  omnia 
bona,  quorum  vir  venerabilis  bonas  memoriae  magifter  Robertus  de 
Sorbonio,  canonicus  parifienfis  fuum  conftituit  nos  hæredem,  pietatis 
intuitu  in  puram  et  perpetuam  eleemofynam  donamus  donatione  inter  vivos^ 
congregationi  pauperum  magiftrorum,  feu  ipfis  pauperibus  magiftris  Parif- 
in  theologica  facultate  ftudentibus,  quorum  diu  provifor  extitit  magifter 
ante  didtus,  ex  nunc  dominium  et  proprietatem  diélorum  bonorum  cum 
eorum  pertinentiis,  feu  appendiciis,  cum  omni  jure  quod  in  præmiftis 
omnibus  et  fingulis  qualicunque  ratione  habemus,  feu  habere  poilu  mus,  in 
ipfos  Pauperes  magiftros  transferendo,  hac  conditione  appofita,  quod  diéli 
magiitri  et  eorum  congregatio  et  provifor  eorum  nomine  didtæ  congregationis, 
et  ipforum  magiftrorum,  et  pro  ipfis  teneantur  fatisfacere  omnibus  creditonbus 
diifti  magiftri  Roberti,  et  omnibus  debitis,  in  quibus  didlus  magifter  Robertus 
tenebatur  tempore  mortis  fuæ,  et  ad  omnia  onera  in  quibus  tenemur  vel 
teneri  poftumus  occafione  hæreditatis  prædiélæ.  In  cujus  rei  teftimonium 
ligillum  noftrum  præfentibus  duximus  apponendum  anno  Domini  1274-,. 
menfe  NovembriJ 

Robert  de  Sorbonne  was  a  fubfcribing  witnefs  to  the  will  of  Gerard 
d’Abbeville,  doélor  of  divinity  and  archdeacon  of  Ponthieu  in  the  year 
1271,  as  is  noticed  in  the  hiftory  of  the  feven  ecclefiaftical  orders  of  the 
church  of  Abbeville,  page  20 6. 

(ix)  Et  parlions  confeil.  ‘  Parler  confeil  et  confeilier,’  in  this  inftance, 
means  to  converfe  fecretly,  and  is  a  mode  of  expreflion  made  ufe  of  by 
Villehardouin  in  like  manner.  A  manulcript  romance,  called  ‘  The 
Dodlrinal,’  fays, 

‘  Certe  j’ ay  grant  merveille  d’une  caitive  gent, 

Qui  blafment  les  preudommes  a  confeil  coiement.’ 

The  French  exprds  themfelves  in  this  manner,  fimilar  to  fome  latin 
authors  of  the  middle  age  who  ufe  the  word  conJiliaji7  which  fignifies  to 
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pra£tife  a  fecret  Confpiracy  againft  any  one.  c  Lex  Saxon,  tit.  3.  §  1 .  qui 
in  regnum,  vel  regem  Francorum,  vel  in  filios  ejus  de  morte  confiliatus  fuerit, 
capite  puniatur.  Confiliari  contra  animam  Regis,  in  leg.  Longob.  lib.  1. 
tit.  1.  §  1.  Annales  Franc,  et  Chron.  Reicherfperg.  an.  788.  Comprobatus- 
eft  ad  avaros  fe  poftea  tranftuliffe,  et  in  vitam  fideliam  régis  confiiiafle.’ 

*  v"  '  *  -  ■  -  ~  ■  ■  .  •  -  1  *  '  ’  ■  4  .  \  -r  •> 

(x)  Chajleil ,  or  Catel,  Cateux  :  ‘  Catallum,’  in  latin  authors,  fignifies 

chattels.  See  the  gloftaries  of  Spelman,  of  Watfius,  of  VofTius,  of 
Ragueau,  &c. 

(xi)  Thibaud  his  fou ,  rather  his  fon-in-law  ;  that  is  to  fay,  Thibaud  II. 
Ling  of  Navarre,  who  had  married  Ifabella  daughter  of  St  Louis. 

*  -» 

(xn)  A  faithful  executor.  The  office  of  executors  of  wills  confifts 
particularly  in  difcharging  pious  legacies,  and  in  the  diftribution  of  the 
alms  of  the  teftators;  for  which  reafon  they  are  called  Eleemofynarii 
in  the  capitularies  of  Charles  the  bald,  tit.  43.  §  12.  and  elfewhere. 
Eleemofynatores,  in  an  ancient  charter  reported  by  M.  Perard.  in  his 
memoirs  of  Burgundy.  Erogatores,  in  the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  1.  2. 
tit.  20.  §  5.  and  Eragotorii,  in  Synodo  Pontigon,  cap.  14.  Balde  ad, 
I.  nullic.  de  epif.  «et  cleric,  ufes  this  laft  word  for  teftamentory  executors, 
which' feems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  lawyers  of  the  middle  ages,  who 
mention  thofe  that  diftributed  food  to  the  foldiery,  whom  the  Law,  1(5  cod, 
de  Caftrenft  pecul.  lib.  12.  calls  ‘  Erogatores  militaris  anonæ:’  of  whom 
St  Gregory  fpeaks,  lib.  7.  ind.  2.  epift.  77.  and  130.  Caffiodorus  likewife 
notices  them  in  lib.  12.  epift.  11.  In  the  greek  and  latin  gloffiary,  ePohxfy, 
Erogo,  expendo.  Elfewhere,  zlohoco-pog,  Erogatio,  diftributio. 

Browerus,  lib.  2.  Antiq.  fuld.  cap.  10.  remarks,  that  there  was  in  the 
monafteries  an  officer  called  6  Teftamentarius,  penes  quem  fuit  difpofitio 
piorum  legatorum,  feu  ab  exteris  ea,  feu  a  domefticis  proficifcerentur,  velut 
hac  in  re  fidelium  teftamenta  exequerentur.’  The  fame  perfon  is -commonly 
called  Eleemofynarius,  whofe  fundlion  is  defcribed  by  Lanfrancus  in  decreto 
pro  ord.  S.  Benedic.  cap.  8.  §  3.  and  Uldalricus,  lib.  3.  confuet.  Cluniac. 
cap.  24.  -  •  •  .  .  f 


The  lord  de  Joinville  is  laughing  at  thofe  who,  having  committed; 
atrocious  a6ls  of  plunder  during  their  lives,  imagine  they  may  acquit, 
themfelves  before  God  by  giving  alms  to  fome  monafteries  or  churches. 
**  Non  probatur  largitas*  h  quod  alteri  largitur,  alteri  extorqueat,  fi  injufte 
quærat,  et  jufte  difpenfandum  putet,*  as  St  Ambrofe  writes,  1.  1.  de  offic,. 
c.  30.  St  Peter  Chryfologos,  in  his  fifty-fourth  fermon,  fays,  4  Audeo 
dicere,  qui  de  fraude  Deo  offert,  cumulât  crimina,  non  emundat:  quia 
D'eus  in  tali  munere  exuvias  fuorum  pauperum,  non  mifericordias  intuetur.. 
Sine  caufa  Deo  plorat,  quern  jufte  caufa  pauperis  ploraverit  Deo** 

(xiii)  The  ear l  of  Brittany .  John  I.  of  the  name,  and  who  is  noticed! 
in  feveral  parts  of  this  hiftory.  He  died  the  8th  of  October  1285,  and  was. 
father  to  John.  II.  duke  of  Brittany,  deceafed  in  the  year  1305.  It  is 
apparent  from  this,  that  the  lord  de  Joinville  wrote  his  hiftory,  or  at  Leaft 
augmented  or  correéled  it,  at  different  times  ;  for  in  this  part  he  fays,  that 
John  If.  was  ftill  alive,  and  elfewhere  he  fpeaks  of  Guy  de  Dampierre,v 
earl  of  Flanders,  and  of  his  death  which  happened  at  Compiegne  in  this  > 
fame  year  1305. 

(xiv)  Bondmen.  There  was  a  noble  family  in  Champagne  which-, 
bore  the  furname  of  Sorbonne,  a  place  of  which  that  family  poffeffed  the. 
lordlhip,  and  from  whence  it  is  maintained  that  Robert  de  Sorbonne  wasr 
defcended,  becaufe  he  was  furnamed.de  Sorbonne,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  thofe  times*. 

>  (xv)  Fiii  camelin  is  what  we  call  camlfet,  a  fort  of  fluff  made  from  the 
hair  of  camels.  In  the  accounts  of  Stephen  de  la  Fontaine,  filverfinith  to> 
the  king,  in  1351,  is  this  article,  4  Pour  fourrer  une  cote  hardie  de  camelin 
de  Challeaudandom’  The  camelet  of  Amiens  is  elfewhere  mentioned  :  fee 
les  Origenes  de  la  langue  Françaife  de  M..  Menage- 

(xvi)  Hîs  furcoat.  A  fort  of  drefs,  or  robe,  common  to  men  and 
women.  In  the  accounts  quoted  in  the  preceding  note  is  an  article,  6  For 
three  pieces  and  a  half  of  fine  velvet  in  grain,  given  to  the  aforefaid 
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Euftache,  to  make  a  furcoaty  a  drefs  mantle,  and  a  hat  lined  with  ermines 
for  the  king,  againft  the  feaft  of  the  ftar,  &c.  For  the  faid  furcoat,  a  fur 
lining  of  three  hundred  and  forty  fix  ermines,  for  the  fieeves  and  wriftbands 
fixty  ;  for  the  frock  three  hundred  and  thirty-fix,’  &c. 

Philippes.  Moufkes,  in  his  life  of  Charlemagne  : 

*■  A  tousjors  en  ivier  (lot 

A  mances  un  nouviel  furcot, 

Fourré  de  vair  et  de  goupis  *,  ; 

Pour  garder  fôn  cors  et  fon  pis  -jv 

In  the  romance  of  the  faid  knight. 

‘  Ains  qu’on  vift  laube  crever,. 

A  le  court  vint  devant  difner, . 

Son  furcot  ala  defpouiller.’ 

Ifaacus  Pontanus,  in  the  defcription  of  Denmark,  page  801:,  remarks,, 
that  among  the  Danes  the  word  Jerk  fignifies  a  woman’s  drefs-  It  may  be 
that  the  French  have  borrowed  thi^term  from  the  Normans,  who  frequently 
ravaged  France  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  this  drefs  was  fo  called  from 
being  worn  over  the  coat.  This  name  was  afterwards  given  to  the  robes  of 
the  men.  However  that  may  be,  I  believe  it  was  this  fort  of  drefs  that 
Reginon  heard,  fpoken  of  in  the  year  753..  ‘  Etvidi  ante  altare  D.  Petrum 
et  magiftrum  gentium  D.  Paulum,  et  tota  mente  illos  recognovi  de  illorum 
furcariis.’  This  lafl  word  I  fuppofe  ought  to  be  fur  cat  i  is,. 

*  .  •  •  *  *  ^  i  ..  ,  «  •  «  / 

(xvn)  Gar-bun.  In  Italian  Garbino.  A  wind  called  by  failors  fouth 
well.. 

(xvm)  Sacrament.  GeofFryde  Beaulieu,  ch.  29.  writes  that  the  king,. 
Saint  Louis,  being  obliged  to  embark  to  return  to  France  from  the  holy 
land  :  ‘  Ex  devotione  fua  fecit  poni  in  navi  corpus  Domini  J.  C.  pro 
communicandis-  infirmis,  ac  pro  fe  ipfo  et  fuis,  quando  fibi  expediens 
videretur,  et  quia  alii  peregrin!  quantumcumque  magni  hoc  facere  non 
folebant  obtinuit  fuper  hoc  a  Domino  legato  licentiam  fpecialem.  Hunc; 
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autem  facrum  Thefaurum  in  loco  navis  digniiTimo  et  convenientifllmo  fecit 
poni,  et  pretiofum  tabernaculum  ibi  eregi,  panifque  fericis,  et  aureis 
operiri,’  &c. 

Our  author  hereafter  notices  the  fame  thing  refpedting  the  holy 
facrament,  which  was  difplayed  in  the  ihip  of  St  Louis.  It  is,  however, 
certain,  that  before  this  period  the  pious,  when  they  embarked  on  the  feas, 
were  accuftomed  to  carry  with  them  the  holy  eucharift.  St  Ambrofe  in 
lib.  de  obitu  Satyri  fratris,  fays, — 4  Qui  priufquam  perfeéhoribus  effet 
initiatus  mifteriis  in  naufragio  conftitutus  cum  ea  qua  veheretur  navis, 
fcopulofo  illifa  vado,  et  urgentibus  hinc,  atque  inde  fludbbus  folveretur,  non 
mortem  metuens,  fed  ne  vacuus  mifterii  exiret  e  vita,  quos  initiatos  elle 
cognoverat,  ab  his  divinum  illud  fidelium  facramentum  popofcit,  non  ut 
curiofis  oculos  inferret  arcanis,  fed  ut  fide  fuæ  confequeretur  auxilio.’  Saint 
Gregory  teftifies  the  fame  thing,  1.  3.  dial.  c.  36.  And  Matthew  Paris,  in 
the  year  1247,  writes,  that  a  cardinal-legate  of  the  pope  in  England,  4  Cum 
navem  affenfurus  effet,  jnffit  cuidam  fratri  de  ordine  prædicatorum  in  ipfa 
miflam  celebrare,  quod  et  fadtum  eft,  non  fine  multorum,  qui  hoc  non 
præviderant,  admiratione.* 

(xix)  William ,  who  has  left  behind  him  feveral  works,  and  under 
whom  the  queftion  of  plurality  of  benefices  was  agitated. 

(xx)  The  holy  king  related  to  me .  Giovanni  Villani,  1.  6.  ch.  7. 
attributes  this  hiftory  to  St  Louis  himfelf,  and  not  to  the  count  de 
Montfort. 

(xxi)  With  a  Jharp -edged  j word .  It  was  the  maxim  of  thofe  days  that 
heretics  fhould  be  exterminated  by  fire  and  fword.  We  frequently  read  of 
heretics  being  burnt  alive,  efpecially  in  the  reign  of  St  Louis,  who  carried 
on  an  inceffant  war  againft  the  Albigeois.  See  what  two  learned  Greeks 
of  that  age  have  written  on  the  fubjedt,  Nicolaus  Almannus  in  not.  ad 
Procopii  Hift.  Arcanam.  pp.  55,  56.  1.  edit,  et  Leo  Allatius,  lib.  2.  de 
Concord.  Utriufque  Eccl.  cap.  13.  n.  2.  But  Agathius,  in  lib.  1.  of  his 
Hiftory,  holds  errors  in  religious  matters  pardonable  ;  4  forafmuch,’  fays 
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he,  e  as  thofe  who  embrace  thefe  erroneous  and  heretical  opinions 
commonly  do  fo  from  the  firm  belief  which  they  have  of  their  truth.* 
Theodore  Balfamon,  on  the  Nomocanon  of  Photius,  tit.  9.  ch.  25.  fays, 
that  he  cannot  conceive  how  the  council  held  at  Conftantinople,  under  the 
patriarchate  of  Michael  Oxiftus,  could  have  condemned  to  the  flames  the 
Bogomiles,  who  were  heretics  of  thofe  times,  fince  at  that  period  there  did 
not  exift  any  canon  of  the  church  which  decreed  the  punifhment  of  death 
againft  heretics.  Several  learned  perfons  have  therefore  endeavoured  to 
prove,  by  folid  reafoning,  that  heretics  ought  to  be  reclaimed  by  gentle 
means  inftead  of  rigorous  ones. 

See  the  preface  of  Thuanus  to  his  hiftory,  and  the  treatife  printed  at 
Magdebourg  in  the  year  1554,  entitled,  4  De  hæreticis,  et  an  fint  perlequendi, 
et  quomodo  cum  eis  agendum  fit,  dotftorum  virorum  fententiæ.’ 

(xxn)  The  lord  of  Neelies ..  Simon  fon  of  Raoul  de  Clermont,  lord  of 
Ailly  and  of  Gertrude,  lady  and  heirefs  of  Neelle.  He  was  regent  of  the 
kingdom  of  France  during  the  fécond  expedition  of  Saint  Louis  to  the 
holy  land.  See  the  hiftory  of  the  houfe  of  Bethune,  p.  274.  Du  Tille tr 
la  Morliere,  & c.. 

(xxm)  The  good  lord  of  Soijfims.  John,  the  fécond  of  the  name, 
furnamed  le  Begue,  fon  to  Raoul  de  Neelle,  count  of  Soiflons,  by  Jolande- 
de  Joinville,  his  fécond  wife  and  confequently  coufin-german  to  our  lord  de 
Joinville,  as  he  thus  ftyles  him  fome  pages  hence. 

(xxv)  Peter  de  Fontaines .  He  is  named  in  feveral  judgments  and 
aflemblies  given  and  held  during  the  reign  of  St  Louis,  among  the  judges 
of  parliament,  in  the  memoirs  of  du  Tillet  and  de  Miraumont.  He  wras 
the  author  of  the  book  intitled,  4  Li  Livres  de  la  Reigne,’  which  treats  of 
the  forms  of  law,  and  is  often  cited  by  Fauchet,  Pith  ou,  Chopin,  la  Croix 
du  Maine  and  others.  The  manufcript  that  is  preferved  in  the  hôtel  de 
ville  d’Amiens  has  for  title,  *  Le  Confell  que  Pierres  de  Fontaines  donna 
à  fon  Ami.’ 


(xxvi)  Geffroy  de  Villette.  This  lord  was  bailiff  of  Tours  in  the  year 
1261,  as  we  learn  from  a  lift  of  the  bailiffs  of  France  at  Candlemas  in  that 
year,  and  which  is  in  the  chambre  des  comptes  at  Paris,  wherein  he  is  thus 
ftyled,  ‘  Gaufridus  de  Villetta,  caftellanus  Turonenfis,  cuftos  balliviæ 
'Turonenfis.’  He  again  appears  with  the  fame  title  the  following  year,  in 
an  account  made  up  to  Afcenfion-day.  In  another  of  the  year  1268,  he  is 
mentioned  as  having  been  fent  ambaffador  to  the  republic  of  Venice  : 
Compotus  dominorum  Gaufridi  de  Villeta,  et  Joannis  de  Soifiaco  militum 
pro  via  Venitiæ.’  Gautier  de  Villette,  knight,  ftyles  himfelf  Bailiff  of 
Tours  in  the  year  L27L 

(xxvi i )  All  the  prelates  of  France .  This  affembly  of  the  prelates  of 
France  was  induced,  according  to  the  lord  de  Joinville,  to  remonftrate  with 
the  king  on  the  contempt  in  which  the  heretics,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Albigeois, 
held  the  excommunications  of  the  bifhops,  and  to  requeft  that  they  fhould 
be  compelled  to  undergo  abfolution  and  return  by  this  means  to  an  union 
with  the  church  under  the  penalty  of  leizure  and  confilcation  of  their  goods, 
imploring  to  effectuate  this,  the  aid  and  lupport  of  the  royal  authority. 

This  affembly  muff:  have  been  held  between  the  year  1247,  when  Guy  de 
Mello,  bifhop  of  Auxerre,  the  prefident  of  the  meeting,  took  poffeflion  of 
the  epifcopal  throne,  and  the  year  1270,  which  was  the  year  of  his  death. 
Thus  we  cannot  refer  to  this  affembly  the  ordinance  of  St  Louis,  which  he 
iffued  on  the  fame  fubjeéf  in  the  year  1228,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
regifter  of  the  Tréfor  des  Chartes,  Nos.  10.  26  &  27  from  which  I  fhould 
be  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  bifhops  only  required  in  this  affemby  that  this 
ordinance  fhould  be  put  into  execution. 

‘  Ludovicus,  Dei  gratia  francorum  rex,  univerffs  civibus  Narbonenfibus 
et  aliis  fidelibus  fuis  per  Narbonenfem  diœcefim  conftitutis  ;  falutem  et 
dileétionem.  Cupientes  inprimis  ætatis,  et  regni  noftri  primordiis  ilii  fervire 
a  quo  regnum  recognofcimus,  et  id  quod  fumus,  defideramus,  ad  honorem 
ipfius,  qui  nobis  culmen  dedit  honoris,  quod  ecclefiæ  Dei,  quæ  in  partibus 
veftris  longo  tempore  fuit  affliéta,  et  tribulationibus  innumeris  concuflata,  in 
noftro  Dominio  honoretur,  et  féliciter  gubernetur.  Unde  de  magnorum  et 
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prudcntum  confilio  ftatuimus,  quod  ecclefiæ  et  viri  ecclefiaftici  in  terris 
çonftituti  prædi6tus,  libertatibus,  et  immunitatibus  utantur,  quibus  utitur 
ecclefia  Gallicana,  et  eis  plene  gaudeant,  fecundum  confuetudinem  ecclefiæ 
memoratæ.  Et  quia  hæretici  longo  tempore  virus  fuum  in  veftris  partibus 
effuderunt,  ecclefiam  matrem  noftram  multipliciter  maculantes,  ad  ipforum 
extirpationem  ftatuimus  quod  hæretici,  qui  a  fide  catholica  deviant, 
quocumque  nomine  cenfeantur  poftquam  fuerint  de  hærefi  per  epifcopum 
loci,  vel  per  aliam  ecclefiafticum  perfonam,  quæ  poteftatem  habeat, 
condemnati,  indilate  animadverfione  débita  puniantur.  Ordinantes  etiam, 
et  firmiter  decernentes,nequis  hæreticos  receptare,  vet  defenfare  quomodolibet, 
aut  ipfis  favere,  aut  credere  quoquomodo  præfiimat.  Et  fi  aliquis  contra 
prædiéta  facere  præfumpferit,  nec  ad  teftimonium,  nec  ad  honorem 
aliquem,  de  cœtero  admittatur,  nec  poftit  facere  teftamentum,  nec 
fucceflionem  alicujus  hæreditatis  habere,  omnia  bona  ipfius,  mobilia  et 
immobilia,  quod  fint  ipfo  facto  publicata  decernimus,  ad  ipfum,  vel  ad 
pofteritatem  ipfius,  ulterius  nullatenus  reverfura.  Statuimus  etiam,  et 
mandamus,  ut  barones  terræ,  et  baillivi  noftri,  et  alii  fubditi  noftri  præfentes 
et  futuri,  folliciti  fint  et  intenti,  terram  purgare  hæreticis,  et  hæretica 
fœditate.  Et  præcipientes  quod  prædiéti  diligenter  ipfos  inveftigare 
ftudeant,  et  fideliter  invenire  :  et  cum  eos  invenerint,  præfentent  fine  moræ 
difpendio  perfonis  ecclefiafticis  fupra  memoratis,  ut  eis  præfentibus  de  errore 
et  hærefi  condemnatis,  omni  odio,  prece,  pretio,  timoré,  gratia,  et  amore 
poftpofitis,  de  ipfis  feftinate  faciant  quod  debebunt.  Verum  quia  honorandi 
funt,  et  muneribus  provocandi,  qui  ad  inveniendum  et  capiendum  hæreticos 
follicite  diligentiam  fuam  exercent  :  ftatuimus,  volumus,  et  mandamus,  ut 
baillivi  noftri,  in  quorum  bailliviis  capti  fuerint  hæretici,  pro  quolibet 
hæretico,  poftquam  fuerit  de  hærefi  condemnatus,  ufque  ad  biennium 
folvant  duas  Marchas  argenti  intégré  capienti,  poll;  biennium  autem  unam. 
Hanc  quia  ruptari  folent  devaftare  ac  demoliri  terram  prædiétam  ;  et 
quietem  ecclefiæ  et  ecclefiafticorum  virorum  turbare,  ftatuimus  ut  omnino 
ruptariis  ipfis  expulfis,  pax  perpetuo  fervetur  in  terra,  ad  quam  fervandam 
dent  omnes  operam  efficacem.  Ad  hæc  quia  claves  ecclefiæ  confueverant 
in  terra  ilia  contemni,  ftatuimus  ut  excommunicati  vitentur  fecundum 

-  :  VOLc  I.  '  mm 
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canonïcas  fanéïiones.  Et  fi  aliqui  per  annum  contumaces  extiterint,  ex: 
tune  temporaliter  compellantur  redire  ad  ecclefiafticam  unitatem,  ut  quos 
a  malo  non  retrahit  timor  Dei,  faltem  pœna  temporalis  compellat.  Unde 
præcipimus  quod  baillivi  nodri  omnia  bona  talium  excommunicatorum 
mobilia  et  immobilia  pod  annum  capiant,  nec  eis  aliquo  modo  ea  redituant, 
donee  prædiéti  abfoluti  fuerint,  et  ecclefiæ  fatisfecerint,  nec  tune  etiam,  nid 
de  nodro  fpeciali  mandato.  Decimæ  fane  quibus  fuit  ecclefia  longo  tempore- 
per  malitiam  inhabitantium  defraudata,  ftatuimus  et  ordinamus  quod 
redituantur  ecclefiis,  et  amplius  laici  décimas  non  detineant,  fed  eas  ecclefiis 
libéré  habere  permittant.  Hæc  datuta  inviolabiliter  obfervari  jubemus,, 
mandantes  quod  barones,  et  vaflali,  et  bonævillæ  jurent  ida  fervare,  baillivis 
nodris  ad  hoc  executoribus  députa tis,  qui  infra  menfem,  podquam  fuerint 
in  bailliviis  condituti,  publiée,  et  in  loco  publico,  et  die  folemni,  jurent  quod 
hæc  fervabunt,  et  facient  ab  omnibus  bona  fide  fervari:  quod  fi  non  fecerint, 
pœnam  bonorum  omnium  et  corporis*  poterunt  formidare.  Noveritis  etiam 
quod  ida  datuta  fie  volumus  obfervari,  quod  etiam  quando  frater  nofter 
terram  ipfam  tenebit,  jurabit  fe  hæc  obfervare,  et  quod  faciet  a  fuis  fidelibus 
obfervari.  Ut  autem  hæc  datuta  firma  et  inconcuffa  permaneant,  ea  figilli 
nodri  munimine  fecimus  communiri.  Aétum  Parifiis  anno  gratiæ. 
Mccxxviii.  menfe  Aprili.’ 

In  other  manuferipts,  the  date  is  of  the  following  year. 

The  king  St  Louis  publifhed  another  edict  in  explanation  of  the. 
preceding  one,  dated  au  bois  de  Vincennes,  in  the  month  of  April  1259.. 
Upon  fome  difficulties  which  the  inquifitors  had  met  with  in  the  fenefehalfhips 
of  Carcadbnne  and  Beaucaire,  king  Philip  the  hardy,  in  like  manner,  iffued 
another  in  explanation  of  thefe  two  ediéts  dated  Paris,  Wednefday  the  eve 
of  the  fead  of  St  Andrew  the  apodle. 

The  chronicle  of  the  abbots  of  Cadres,  which  has  lately  been,  given  to 
the  public  by  the  reverend  father  Dom  Luc  d’Achery,  reports  in  the  7th 
volume  of  his  Specilegium  fome  verfes  which  fhow  that  the  bifhops  and 
other  ecclefiadics  forced  by  imprifonment  fuch  as  were  excommunicated 
to  relort  to  abfolution  ;  but  as  temporal  punifhments  concerned  the  fecular 
arm,  the  royal  judges  always  oppofed  this  mode  of  puniihment,  and 
maintained  that  it  belonged  to  their  foie  jurifdiction.  The  verfes  allijded 


to  are  in  the  eulogium  of  Godfrey  de  Muret,  abbot  of  Cadres,  who  lived 
about  the  year  1110,  page  342. 

6  Adftridli  Satanæ  qui  funt  anathematæ  dira, 

Noluntque  abfolvi,  reftituique  Deo  : 

Poft  annum  hos  Præful  voluit  compellere  dura 
Carcere,  fic  artans  corpus,  et  una  animam. 

Vincula  ferre  duo  populo  renuente,  querela 
Nafcitur  hinc  ingens  inter  utrumque  forum.’ 

(xxvm)  Guy  (T Aufeure.  This  Guy  bifhop  of  Auxerre,  brother  to 
Dreux  de  Melo,  lord  of  Loches  and  of  Châtillon-fur- Indre,  was  probably 
chofen  by  the  clergy  as  their  fpokefman  on  account  of  his  eloquence  and 
his  being  well  verfed  in  public  bufinefs.  This  is  the  eulogium  given  to 
him  by  pope  Clement  IV.  in  his  99th  epiflde.  4  Dedit  tibi  Dominus 
fpiritum  fapientiæ,  et  linguam  contulit  eruditam,  et  fenfum  tuum  infuper 
multi  jam  temporis  experientia  folidavit,  ita  ut  nihil  tibi  défit  in  ulla 
gratia.’ 

-  -  /  ’  „  ^ 

/ 

(xxix)  The  peace  which  he  concluded  with  the  king  of  England.  The 
preliminaries  of  this  peace  were  fettled  at  London  on  the  Monday  after 
St  Valentine’s  day  in  the  year  1258,  between  Guy  dean  of  St  Martin’s 
church  in  Tours,  Odo  treafurer  of  the  church  of  Bayeux,  and  fir  Richard 
de  Menou  the  king  of  France’s  knight,  as  commifli oners  from  the  faid  king 
on  the  one  part,  and  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford  and  Eflex, 
conftable  of  England,  and  William  de  Fortibus,  earl  of  Albemarle, 
commifli  oners  from  the  king  of  England  on  the  other  part.  This 
preliminary  treaty  is  now  to  be  feen  in  the  Tréfor  des  Chartes  du  Roi, 
with  the  feals  of  thefe  two  earls  attached  to  it.  It  is  fimilar  to  the  one 
which  Claude  Menard  has  given  in  his  Obfervations,  both  in  terms  and 
fubftance,  excepting  that  it  is  drawn  up  as  a  plan  on  which  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  was  afterward  formed. 

The  arms  of  William  de  Fortibus,  earl  of  Albemarle,  (whofe  family  was 
originally  from  Normandy,  where  the  lordfhip  of  Fors  is  fituated)  reprefented 
on  his  feal,  have  a  crofs  pattée  of  Vair,  which  proves  an  error  made  by  Ralph 
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Brook,  and  Vincent,  Rouge  Croix,  his  corrector,  in  the  Collections  which 
they  have  made  of  the  arms  of  the  englifh  dukes  and  earls,  wherein  they 
have  given  this  earl  ‘  un  ecu  d’argent  au  chef  de  gueules.’ 

They  have  been  again  miftaken,  in  giving  to  the  two  Stephens  earls  of 
Albemarle,  of  the  houfe  of  Blois  or  of  Champagne,  the  crofs  pattée  de  Vair, 
which  are  the  arms  of  de  Fortibus.  The  arms  of  Stephen,  firft  of  the  name, 
being  an  efeutcheon  plain,  with  a  bordure  componé,  as  Andrew  du  Chefne 
has  noticed  in  refpect  to  the  feal  of  this  earl,,  in  his  genealogical  hiltory  of  the. 
houfe  of  Bethune,  page  152. 

(xxx)  Reginald  de  Troie.  Should  be  de  Trie.  The  countefs  of 
Boulogne,  of  whom  our  author  is  fpeaking,  was  Matilda,  only  daughter 
and  heirefs  of  Reginald  count  de  Dammartin  by  Ide  countefs  of  Boulogne. 
She  was  twice  married  ;  firft  to  Philip  of  France,  furnamed  Hurepel,  fon 
to  Philip  Auguftus  by  Agnes  de  Meranie.  From  this  union  was  born  Jane, 
an  only  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Gaucher  de  Châtillon,  lord  de  Saint 
Agnan,  and  died  childlefs.  The  countefs  Matilda  married,  fecondly, 
Alfonfo,  afterward  king  of  Portugal,  who  in  like  manner  died  without 
pofterity  in  the  year  1258,  and  not  in  12.60,  as  M.  Juftel.  has  advanced. 
After  his  deceafe,  there  were  many  difputes  relative  to  the  fucceflion,  which 
are  fully  difcuffed  in  the  hiftory  of  the  houfe  of  Châtillon,  book  3.  ch.  8. 

The  county  of  Dammartin  fell  to  the  family  of  Trie,  as  being  the  neareft 
heirs  on  the  fide  from  whence  that  eftate  came;  for  Alberic  II.  count  de 
Dammartin,  left,  among  other  children,  Reginald  count  de  Dammartin  and 
de  Boulogne,  father  to  the  countefs  Matilda,  and  another  daughter  called 
Alicia,  who  married  John  lord  of  Trie  and  of  de  Moucy,  from  which  union. 
fprung  Matthew,  Reginald,  Enguerrand  and  Bertrand  de  Trie.  Matthew, 
according  to  Andrew  du  Chelne,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  houfe  of  Dreux,  1.  L. 
ch.  4.  fucceeded  his  coufin  Maude,  daughter  of  Reginald,  in  the  county,  of 
Dammartin.  But  the  lord  de  Joinville  fays  expreflly  in  this  part,  that  he 
who  immediately  fucceeded  Maude  in.  this  county  was  Reginald  de  Trie. 

This  aho  is  conformable  to  what  I  have  read  in  an  account  of  the  bailiffs^ 
of  France  and  of  Normandy  made  up  to  Candlemas  in  the  year  1268, 
wherein  Girard  de  Cheurefis,  bailiff  of  Senlis>  renders  an  account  to  the 
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exchequer  of  the  counts  of  Paris,  at  the  chapter  of  Clermont,  4  de  rachato 
Efcaetæ  comitiffiæ  Boloniæ  redditæ  de  novo  per  dom.  regem  comiti  de 
Domnomartino.*  So  that  the  efcheat  of  the  fucceffion  of  Maude  not 
having  been  reftored  by  the  king  before  the  years  1 266  or  1267,  it  follows 
that  Maude,  who  died  before  that  period  without  leaving  pofterity,  did  not 
enjoy  it,  but  her  brother  Reginald,  who  thenceforward  (tiled  himfelf  count 
de  Dammartin,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  j  unificatory  proofs  of  the  hiftory  of 
the  houfe  of  Châtillon,  page  8  4. 

(xxxi)  Under  the  king's  feal.  It  is  not  eafy  to  guefs  why  the  family  of 
Trie  (hould  have  obtained  letters  patent  from  St  Louis  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  fucceffion  of  Maude,  fince  they  were  her  legitimate  heirs.  The  county 
of  Dammartin,  with  other  lordfliips  belonging  to  Reginald,  father  to 
Maude,  were  confifcated  on  account  of  rebellion,  but  they  were  all  reftored 
to  his  daughter,  in  confideration  of  her  marriage  with  Philip  of  France, 
who  acknowledges  by  letters,  dated  from  Melun  in  the  month  of  February 
1223,  (which  are  inferted  in  the  31ft  regifter  of  the  Trelbr  des  Chartes* 
fol.  75.)  that  the  king,  Louis  VIII,  his  brother,  had  given  him  in  exchange 
for  the  lands  of  Conftantin,  the  county  of  Clermont,  and  4  quarterium 
Domni-Martini,  in.  feodis,  bofcis,  et  planis,’  which  the  king,  Philip,  his 
father,  4  a  reélis  eorum  hæredibus  comparaverit.'  By  other  letters,  of  the 
month  of  January  1236,  Matilda,  countefs  of  Boulogne,  declares  (he  does 
homage  to  the  king  for  the  county  of  Boulogne,  which  had  devolved  to  her 
as  heirefs  to  her  mother;  and  then  (he  adds,  4  Item  feci  eidem  Domino  meo 
regi  homagium  ligium  contra  omnes  homines  et  feminas  qui  poffiint  vivere 
et  mori,  de  hæreditati  quam  pater  meus  Renaldus  quondam  comes  Bolonicæ 
habuit  apud  Domnum-Martinum,  tanquam  de  hæreditate  ex  parte  patris 
mei.’  Whence  it  refults  that  the  county  of  Dammartin  had  been  reftored 
to  the  heirs  of  Reginald,  without  any  charge  or  condition;  and  the  difficulty 
dill  remains  why  the  lands  of  Maude  were  feized  by  the  king,  and  for  what 
purpofe  thefe  letters  were  obtained.  This  happened  before  the  death  of 
Maude,  fince  the  lord  de  Joinville  declares  that  the  feal  on  thefe  letters  was 
that  St  Louis  made  ufe  of  before  his  expedition  to  the  holy  land,  that  is  to* 
fay  in  the  year  1248,  and  the  countefs  did  not  die  before  1258, 
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(xxxii)  Le  chantel  or  chanteau ,  was  that  fide  of  the  feal  on  which  the 
footftool  of  the  king  was.  Philippes  Moufkes,  in  the  life  of  Robert,  king 
of  France,  fays, 

4  La  lance  et  l’efcu  en  cantiel 

That  is  to  fay  on  the  fide  fhields  and  bucklers  were  commonly  worn,  namely 
-on  the  left  fide.  The  romance  of  Guarin  ufes  other  terms  : 

4  Au  col  ly  pendant  un  efcu  de  cartier.’ 

And  elfewhere, 

4  Quant  cop  ly  donne  fur  l’efcu  de  cartier/ 

(xxxiii)  John  Sajazin.  This  John  Sarrazin  is  ftiled  chamberlain  t & 
the  king  in  a  title  of  the  year  1  266,  in  the  proofs  to  the  hiftory  of  the  houfe 
of  Guines,  page  3 79,  and  in  another  of  the  year  1269,  in  the  proofs  to  the 
hiftory  of  the  houfe  of  Vergy,  p.  172,  and  likewife  in  another  ol  the  year 
1270,  in  the  trefor  des  chartes  du  roi,  laiette  obligations,  iii.  tit.  5. 

It  was  in  this  quality  that  the  king,  St  Louis,  fent  for  him,  to  compare 
the  feal,  that  had  been  affixed  to  the  letters  of  Reginald  de  Trie,  with  that 
of  other  letters  which  he  had  fealed,  becaufe  the  great  chamberlain,  or,  in 
his  abfence,  the  firft  chamberlain,  had  the  care  of  the  king’s  privy  feal,  and 
fealed  with  it  the  letters  of  his  fovereign,  as  I  have  fhewn  in  my  obiervations 
on  the  hiftory  of  Villehardouin.  This  perfuades  me  that  thefe  letters  were 
not  letters  patent,  which  are  ufually  fealed  with  the  great  feal,  the  keeping 
of  which  belonged  to  the  chancellor. 

John  Sarrazin  was  dead  in  the  year  1275,  as  I  learn  from  another  title 
in  the  trefor  des  chartes,  in  which  his  widow  is  called  Agnes,  Laiette,  Pierre 
la  Broflè,  tit.  159.  I  believe  that  the  family  of  Saracino,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  owes  its  extraétion  and  origin  to  France,  whence  it  palfed  to  that 
kingdom  with  king  Charles  I.  Ammirato  mentions  it  in  the  genealogies  of 
the  Caraffa,  the  Campanile  and  the  Tufo  families. 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON 

THE  SECOND  PART 

OF  THE 

MEMOIRS  OF  THF  LORD  DE  JOINYIFFF,- 


(i)  Was  born.  St  Louis  came  into  this  world  on  the  fefiival  of  Saint 
Mark,  the  25th  of  April,  in  the  year  1215,  at  Poifly,  where  is  ftill  to  be 
feen,  in  the  chapel  called  by  the  name  of  St  Louis,  in  the  cathedral  church, 
a  large  vafe  of  free  done,  elevated  on  a  high  pedeftal,  which  is  faid  to  be  the 
font  wherein  St  Louis  was  baptifed. 

(ii)  The  black  croffes .  Durantus,  in  rationali  divinor.  ofEc.  lib.  6 . 
eap.  102.  remarks,  that  this  proceffion-,  which  is  annually  made  on  the 
feaft  of  St  Mark,  and  which  the  whole  church  acknowledges,  under  the 
name  of  Litania  major,  was  inftituted  by  pope  Gregory  the  great,  for 
reafons  mentioned  in  his  life,  written  by  Johannes  Diaconus,  and  the  authors- 
who  have  treated  of  the  divine  offices,  is  now  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Black  Croflès,  from  the  altars  and  erodes  being  that  day  covered  with 
black,  in  remembrance  of  the  great  mortality  which  happened  at  Rome  in. 
confequence  of  the  plague,  and  which  caufed  this  great  pope  to  inftitute  public 
prayers.  6  Litania  hæc  dicitur  Gregoriana,  vel  Romana.  Vocatur  etiam 
truces  nigræ,  quoniam  in  fignum  mœroris  ex  tanta  hominum  ftrage,  et  irt 
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fignum  pœnitentiæ,  homines  nigris  veftibus  induebantur,  et  cruces  et  altaria 
siigris  velabantur.’ 

This  agrees  with  what  St  Gregory  himfelf  writes,  in  his  epiftle  to  the 
bifhop  of  Ravenna,  when  he  calls  this  proceffion,  4  Tempus  cineris  et 
cilicii  and  with  the  remark  which  the  author  of  the  Micrologue,  ch.  57. 
makes  on  this  fubje£t,  faying,  that  the  holy  fathers  had  ordered  that  for  this 
reafon  the  proceffion  fhould  be  made  4  non  equitando,  non  veftibus  pretiofis 
utendo,  fed  in  cenere  et  cilicio.’ 

With  regard  to  what  the  lord  de  Joinville  fays,  that  in  certain  places 
this  proceffion  was  called  the  Black  Grades,  it  is  only  the  mode  of  expreffion 
of  thole  times,  when  all  forts  of  procédions  were  called  Croffies.  Thus  in 
Wolfard,  in  the  3d  book  -of  his  hiftory  of  the  miracles  Gf  St  Wauburge, 
ch  2.  n.  1 1.  rogation-week  is  called  4  Hebdomada  crucium,’  and  further  on, 
4  Accidit  ut  eo  tempore  quo  per  univerfum  mundum  cruces  in  rogationibus 
folemniter  fieri  folent,’  &c. 

John  Robert,  in  his  commentaries  on  the  life  of  St  Hubert,  obferves, 
chap.  4.  that  at  the  prefent  day  in  the  Luxembourg,  all  procédions  are 
called  Crodès,  and  thofe  which  are  confined  to  the  boundaries  of  different 
parilhes  4  Croix  banales.’ 

(in)  He  teas  crowned , — on  the  firft  day  of  December  1226,  by  the 
hands  of  the  bifhop  of  Soidons,  the  archbifhoprick  of  Rheims  being  then 
vacant.  William  Guiart  fings, 

4  Receut  Saint  Loys  la  couronne 
Des  mains  de  l’evefque  de  Sedbns, 

Car  fe  le  voir  n’entreledons, 

Parquoy  foions  empoefehié, 

De  Rains  vacoit  l’archevefchie.’ 

Philippes  Moulkes  fays,  that  he  was  crowned  by  the  archbifhop  of  Sens, 
and  deferibes  at  great  length  the  whole  of  the  ceremony,  naming  all  thofe 
who  affifted  at  it.  See  Nangis,  Albericus,  &c. 

I  found  in  an  old  roll  in  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris  a  ftate  of  the 
expenfes  of  this  coronation,  entitled,  4  Expenfæ  pro  Coronatione  Regum,* 


in  tliefe  terms  :  ‘  Expenfes  incurred  for  the  coronation  of  the  king  faint 
Louis,  in  the  month  of  November  122 6/ 

Bread,  ...  896  livres. 

Bread  for  the  king,  pies,  and  making,  38 
Wine,  -  -  991 

Kitchen  expenfes,  -  -  1356 

Wax  and  fruit,  -  -  -  138 

The  king’s  chamber,  -  -  914? 

The  queen’s  expenfes,  -  -  320 

Wages  and  deliveries  for  the  king’s 
Loufehold,  and  for  the  king  when 
-  beyond  fea,  -  -  400 


4  fols 


10 


Sum  total,  5053 


14 


(iv)  The  count  of  Brittany ,  Pierre  de  Dreux,  furnamed  Mauclerc,  who 
had  withdrawn  himfelf  from  the  king’s  homage,  as  is  apparent  from  the 
following  deed  : 

‘  Univerfis  præfentes  litteras  infpeéturis.  P.  Dux  Britanniæ  Comes 
Richmond  Sal.  Noveritis  quod  nos  mittimus  régi  Franciæ  per  T, 
templarium  latorem  præfentium  has  præfentes  litteras.  Rex  adjornaverat 
comitem  Britanniæ  ad  dominicam  poll:  natale  apud  Meledunum,  cui  diei 
ipfe  dominus  rex  noluit  intereflè.  Comes  illuc  mifit,  et  régi  mandavit, 
quod  terminus  quem  ei  pofuerat,  non  erat  competens,  quia  non  erat  de 
quadraginta  diebus,  et  propter  hoc  requifivit  alium  terminum  competentem 
ab  illis  qui  erant  loco  régis  ibidem  ad  faciendum  quod  debent,  et  propter  hoc 
comes  fecit  fcribi  omnes  queremonias  fuas  et  injurias,  quas  rex  et  mater  fua 
et  fui  ei  fecerant,  et  fcriptum  illud  fuper  queremoniis  traditum  fuit  illis  qui 
erant  loco  regis.  Quod  fcriptum  ficut  faétum  fuit  intelligi  comiti,  noluit 
regina  quod  oftenderetur  baronibus  et  probis  hominibus  Franciæ,  imo 
aliter  eis  fecit  intelligi  voluntatem  fuam;  comes  nunquam  potuit  habere 
emendationem  de  injuriis,  et  malis  fibi  fa6tis  per  regem  et  fuos.  Nifi  hoc 
quod  ipfe  rex  fecit  defaifiri  eundem  comitem  de  eo  quod  ab  ipfo  tenebat  in 
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Andegavia,  unde  crat  homo  fuus,  et  caftrum  fuum  de  Belilmo,  quod  fimiliter 
ab  ipfo  tenebat,  obfedit,  et  terram  fuam  fecit  deftrui,  et  homines  fuos  fecit 
interfici. 

4  Hæc  mala  cum  aliis  mails  fecit  ei  rex  fine  defedlu  juris  quern  comes 
feciflet,  et  fine  eo  quod  nunquam  fuilfet  adjornatus  per  regem,  nec  ante,  nee 
poll,  nifi  ad  didlum  diem  propter  has  injurias,  et  propter  alias  de  quibus 
comes  non  potuit  habere  emendationem,  mandat  ipfe  comes  regi  quod  le 
non  tenet  plus  pro  homine  fuo,  imo  ab  homagio  fuo  recedit,  et  in  hoc  receffu 
intelligit  comes  diffidationem.  A6tum  anno  gratiæ,  1229,  die  Dominica  in 
Oélavis  B.  Hilarii/ 

See  d’Argentré,  Fauchet,  L  2.  des  Poetes  François,  ch.  13.  &c. 

(v)  Here  comes  king  Richard.  Raoul  de  Coggefhall,  whofe  manufeript 
is  in  the  library  of  St  Vidlor  at  Paris,  Matthew  Paris,  John  Brompton  and 
other  englifh  hiftorians  of  the  year  1172;  Jacques  de  Vitry,  1.  1.  ch.  99- 
Sanudo,  1.  3.  part  II.  ch.  1.  le  Moine  de  Saint  Marian  d’Auxerre,  and 
others,  fpeak  moft  amply  of  the  great  aétions  and  deeds  of  arms  of  king. 
Richard  I.  in  the  holy  land  :  but  they  have  all  omitted  this  circumftance 
mentioned  by  the  lord  de  Joinville,  who  has  taken  it,  as  he  fays  himfelf,, 
from  the  hiflory  of  the  holy  wars  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  which 
I  have  read  in  manufeript,  and  which  relates  the  fame  thing  in  thefe  terms  : 
4  From  whence  it  happened,  &c.  king  Richard  was  fo  feared  in  the  country 
that  whenever  a  faracen  mother  perceived  her  children  crying,  fhe  faid  to 
them,  4  Do  not  make  a  noife,  for  here  is  king  Richard  1’  and  he  was  fa 
dreaded  that  the  children  gave  over  crying  inftantly.’ 

Matthew  of  Weftminfter  relates  that  in  the  year  1240,  when  Richard 
earl  of  Cornwall  arrived  in  the  holy  land,  the  Saracens,  4  Cæperunt  nimis 
prudentiam  et  potentiam  comitis  formidare,  turn  quia  hoc  nomen  Richardus* 
adhuc  Saracenis  inimicum  ipfum  intitulavit,  turn  quia  auro  et  argento 
abundavit,’  &c. 

We  may  refer  the  following  verfes,  which  were  made  on  king  Richard, 
to  the  great  opinion  the  Saracens  had  of  his  valour  : 

4  Si  recolis  pro  rege,  facit  joppe  tua,  quam  tot 
Millibus  oppofitus  lolus  défendit,  et  Aeon, 
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Quam  virtute  tua  tibi  reddidit,  et  crucis  hoftes, 

Quos  vivus  omnes  fie  terruit,  ut  timeatur 
Mortuus,  ipfe  fuit  fub  quo  tua  tuta  fuerunt.’ 

(vi)  Gave  him  to  wife.  See  Jacques  de  Vitry,  Matthew  Paris,  &c. 

(vu)  Married  fir  Ayrart  de  Briennc.  Henry  II.  count  of  Champagne, 
left  by  Ifabella  queen  of  Jerulalem,  at  that  time  widow  of  Conrad  de 
Montferrat,  two  daughters  ;  Alicia,  married  to  Hugh  I.  king  of  Cyprus, 
and  Philippa,  who  efpoufed,  in  the  year  1204,  Airard  de  Brienne,  lord  of 
Rameru,  who  for  fome  time  contefted  the  county  of  Champagne  againft 
Thibault  V.  brother  to  Henry.  The  hiftory  of  this  difpute  is  related  at 
length  by  Du  Tillet,  Vignier  in  his  hiftory  of  the  houfe  of  Luxembourg, 
Meilleurs  de  Sainte  Marthe,  Odoricus  Raynald  in  his  ecclefiaftical  annals, 
and  by  others. 

A  «»*  .  \ 

(vm)  From  whom  defcended  a  numerous  progeny.  See  the  lift  of  nobles 
who  went  on  the  expedition  to  the  holy  land,  ch.  1.  Vignier;  du  Chefne, 
in  the  hiftories  of  the  families  of  Châtillon  and  of  Bethune. 

(ix)  The  queen  of  Cyprus .  Alicia,  eldeft  daughter  of  Henry  count  of 
Champagne  by  the  queen  of  Jerufalem. 

(x)  The  daughter  of  Peter  count  of  Brittany.  Joland,  who  was  afterward 
married  to  Hugh  XI.  count  de  la  Marche  et  d’Angouleme. 

(xi)  Geoffiy  de  la  Chapelle .  He  is  ftiled  Panetier  de  France,  in  a  title  of 
the  year  1240,  among  the  proofs  to  the  hiftory  of  the  houfe  of  Dreux,  p.  25  8  ; 
and  at  the  oath  of  allegiance  of  the  burgeflès  of  Paris,  which  they  gave  in 
the  year  1251,  on  the  Monday  preceding  the  feaft  of  the  nativity  of  Saint 
John,  to  queen  Blanche,  who  was  attended  on  this  occafion  by  Philip, 
archbilhop  of  Bourges,  John  bilhop  of  Evreux,  Stephen  count  of  Sancerre, 
GeofFry  lord  of  Meudon,  doélor  William  of  Sens,  and  by  the  dean  of  Saint 
Agnan  d’Orleans.  The  following  year  he  was  prefent  when  the 
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counfellors  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the* priory 
of  St  Martin  des  Champs. 

See  the  hiftory  of  this  priory,  1.  3.  pp.  206,  208.. 

(xii)  The  duke  of  Lorraine.  Matthew  IL  of  the  name.  See  Albericus- 
in  the  years  1229,  1230,  and  1234,  where  this  war  with  the  count  de 
Champagne  is  amply  detailed- 

(xm)  Peace  was  made  between  them.  This  peace  was  concluded  in  the 
year  1234,  of  which  the  following  are  the  terms  : 

‘  Excellentiflimo  et  carilïimo  domino  fuo  Ludovico,  Dei  gratia 
Francorum  regi  A.  eadem  gratia  R..  Cypri  falutem,  et  dileétionem  fibi 
fmcerarm  Excellentiæ  veftræ  fupplicamus,  et  vos  requirimus,  quatenas 
fubfcriptis  litteris  vellrum  apponi  faciatis  figillum.  Ludovicus,  Dei  gratia. 
Francorum  rex:  noverint  univerfi  præfentem  paginam  infpedturi,  quod 
nobilis  mulier  Elipdis  regina  Cypri,  in  præfentia  noftra  conftituta,  quittavit 
cariflimo  confanguineo  et  fideli  noftro  Theobaldo  Campaniæ  et  Briæ  comiti 
Palatino,  omne  jus  quod  habebat,  vel  dicebat  fe  habere  in  comitatibus 
Campaniæ  et  Briæ  et  pertinentiis  eorundem,  et  de  eodëm  jure  fe  develtivit  in 
manu  noftra.  Et  nos  ad  petitionem  diébe  reginæ  inveftivimus  de  eodem 
jure  dileétum  et  fidelem  noftrum  Archembaldum  de  Borbonio  nomine,  didli 
comitis,  falvo  hoc,  quod  fi  diétus  cornes  decederet  fine  hærede  ab  ipfo  linea 
matrimoniali  defcendente,  fupra  diéta  non  obellènt  diclæ  reginæ,  quia  poflèt 
petere  diétos  comitatus,  ficut  poterat  ante,  nec  propter  fuperlcripta  jus  luum 
minueretur,  vel  augmentaretur.  Promifimus  etiam  quod  quand o  aflifia 
duarum  millium  librarum  terræ  erunt  fadlæ  diélæ  reginæ,  nos  omnia  ficut 
continentur  in  charta  diélæ  reginæ  tradita,  diéto  comiti  faciemus  fcribi,  et 
figillari,  et  tradi  di<5to  comiti  et  iis  omnibus  fupra  didtis  et  figillatis,  et  didto 
comiti  traditis  præfentes  litteræ  nobis  reddentur.  Aétum  anno  gratiæ 
mccxxxiv,  menfe  Septembri.’ 

Henry  king  of  Cyprus^  fon  to  the  queen  Alicia,  afterward  furrendered 
all  his  rights  to  thefe  counties  of  Champagne  and  Brie  to  John  de  Brienne,, 
fon  of  Walter  de  Brienne,  by  Mary  of  Cyprus,  his  fifter,  by  deeds  dated 
Nicofia,  in  the  year  1247. 
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(xiv)  Sold  to  the  king.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  deed  of  fale  :* 
6  Ego  Theobaldus,  Campaniæ  et  Briæ  comes  Palatinus  notum  facio,  &c. 
Quod  ego  cariflimo  domino  meo  Ludovico  regi  Francorum  illuftri  vendidi 
pro  xl.  mill,  librar.  Turon.  de  quibus  idem  dominus  rex  mihi  plene 
iatisfecit,  feoda  mea  comitatus  Carnotenfis  cum  pertinentiis  fuis,  comitatus 
Blefenfis  cum  pertinentiis  fuis,  comitatus  Sacrocæfaris  cum  pertinentiis  fuis* 
et  vice  comitatus  Caftridunenfis  cum  pertinentiis  fuis,  et  omnia  jura  quæ  in 
prædiétis  habebam,  tam  in  feodis,  quam  in  domaniis  ratione  prædiétorum 
feodorum  eidem  domino  régi  et  hæredibus  fuis  habenda  in  perpetuum  et 
tenenda,  retento  mihi  eo  quod  habeo  in  comitatu  Particenfi  in  feodis  et 
domaniis  quod  movet  de  feodo  Carnotenfi,  et  quod  comes  Carnotenfis  debet 
de  domino  rege  tenere.  In  cujus  rei  teftimonium  præfentes  litteras  figillr 
mei  munimine  roboravi.  Adtum  anno  incarnat.  Dom.  1234a,  menfe. 
Septembri.’ 

This  fale  was  confirmed  by  Alicia  queen  of  Cyprus. 

‘  Univerfis  præfentes  litteras  infpedturis,  A.  Dei  gratia  regina  CypriV 
falutem  in  Domino.  Notum  facimus  quod  venditionem  illam  quam  diledtus 
confanguineus  nofter  Theobaldus  comes  Campaniæ  fecit  illuftriffimo  domino* 
Ludovico  R.  Francorum,  de  feodo  Blefenfi,. Carnotenfi,  Caftridum,  Sacricæfaris 
et  eorum  pertinentiis  pro  xl  millibus  librarum  Turonenfium,  quas  idem 
dominus  rex  nobis  folvit  pro  comité  fupra  diéfo,  et  de  quibus  nos  tenemus 
pro  pagatis,  volumus,  et  concedimus,  gratam  gerimus^  et  acceptum,  et  pro 
nobis  et  hæredibus  noflris,  quittamus  eidem  domino  régi,  et  ej us  hæredibus 
in  perpetuum  fi  quid  juris  in  di£t is  feodis,  vel  eorum  pertinentiisTabebamus* 
vel  ullo  unquam  tempore  habere  debebamus.  Et  licet  in  compofitione  fa6la 
inter  nos  et  fupradiétum  comitem  fit  contentum,  et  inter  nos  conventum, 
quod  fi  idem  comes  fine  hærede  ab  ipfo  matrimoniali  linea  defcendente 
decederet,  jus  noftrum  fi  aliquod  habebamus  in  comitatibus  Campaniæ  atque 
Brae  nobis  falvum  fit,  vel  ita  quod  propter  illam  compofitionem  nihil  nobis 
diminutum  fit,  vel  adaudfum,  non  obflante  hoc  di6ta  feoda  cum  eorum 
pertinentiis  eidem  domino  rege,  et  ejus  hæredibus  concedimus  habenda  im 
perpetuum  et  tenenda,  &rc.  Quod  ut  firmum,  &c,  A6lum  anno  Dom.. 
jsiccxxxiv.  menfe  Novembri.'’ 
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Thus  it  is  evident  that  thefe  fiefs  were  not  bought  with  a  power  of 
redemption,  as  was  fuppofecl  at  the  time,  and  as  Albericus  has  ftated  in  the 
year  1236,  but  were  completely  fold  and  alienated. 

(xv)  The  count  de  Brienne .  Walter  IV.  fon  of  Hugh  count  de  Brienne, 
and  grandfon  to  count  Walter  III.  who  had  married  Mary  daughter  to  Hugh 
de  Lufignan,  king  of  Cyprus,  by  Alicia,  daughter  to  Henry  count  of 
Champagne  by  Ifabella  queen  of  Cyprus.  See  le  Lignage  d’Outremer, 
chap.  2. 

(xvi)  For  he  was  liberal  and  bountiful.  We  may  refer,  for  confirmation, 
to  the  handfome  eulogium  Albericus  gives  of  this  prince  in  the  year  1163. 

4  Florebat  in  Francia  palatinus  Campaniæ  comes  Henricus,  quin  potius 
Francia  per  ilium,  vir  de  quo  dubium  genere  nobilior  eflet,  an  animo  :  cui 
Franciæ  regina  foror  et  filia  régis  uxor,  et  in  quo  conftabat  fibi  regnum 
conftituifiè  virtutes,  et  regiam  plufquam  regalis  munificentiæ  largitatem. 
Novum  et  jocundum  in  eo  fpeétaculum  genus  exhibebat  invidiæ,  pia 
contentio,  laudis  certamen  inter  famam  et  meritum  ejus,  quod  fcilicet 
peregrando  circum  niterentur  invicem  prævenire  :  fama  tamen  et  merito 
vincebatur.  Nam  quod  præcedente  merito  premebatur  a  comité  præcifis 
geftorum  titulis,  et  fparfis  longe  late  que  beneficiorum  radiis  enitebatur.* 

It  was  not,  therefore,  without  reafon,  that  he  was  (tiled  the  Liberal. 
The  old  french  word  large  is  the  derivative  of  largej/e,  which  exprefles 
liberality.  In  the  manufcript  of  the  Doélrinal, 

‘  Se  vos  elles  cortois,  et  larges  et  metans.’ 

The  Latins  ufe  the  word  largus  in  the  fame  fenfe.  ‘  Jo.  de  Janua; 
largus  a  largior,  abundans,  affluens,  et  qui  libentur  dat,  feu  largitur.’ 
Saint  Gregory  PP.  1.  7.  ind.  1.  ep.  33.  ‘  Ne  avaritiæ  te  graviter  culpa 
redarguat,  quem  largum  erga  monafteria  facerdotalis  magis  debuerat 
munificentia  demonftrare.’ 

And  Julius  Firmicus,  4  de  errore  profan.  relig.  ilium  quem  defpicis 
pauperem,  largus  et  dives  eft:’  which  the  learned  Woweren  renders 
improperly  lautiis . 
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(xvn)  The  church  of  St  Stephen  in  Troyes .  Camufat,  in  his  antiquities 
of  Troyes,  fpeaks  fully  of  the  foundation  of  this  church,  and  inferts  the 
epitaphs  of  this  count,  and  of  fome  of  his  fucceflors,  who  were  buried  there. 
Albericus,  as  quoted  before,  mentions  it  in  thefe  terms:  ‘  Inter  infignia fuorum 
operum  illudjubarefplendiorerefullit,  quod  ecclcfiam  palatio  fuo  contiguam 
in  honore  gloriofi  protomartyris  Stephani  (prout  inftruxit  eum,  quern  erga 
Deum  habebat,  amor)  extruxit,  ditavit,  prædiis  ornavit,  holofericis  thefauris, 
clero  laudes  exultatione  divinas  fpiritali  décantante  celebriter,  honoravit. 
Fateor  me  non  vidiflè,  legifife  nec  memini  tantæ  liberalitatis  extitifle 
principem.* 

(xvm)  Arthault  de  Nogent.  This  Artaud,  or  Hertaud,  lord  of  Nogent, 
and  his  wife  Hodierne,  are  mentioned  in  a  title  of  the  year  1 1 82,  in  the 
cartulary  of  St  Germain  des  Près,  and  in  another  of  the  year  1206,  this 
Hodierne  is  ftyled  Lady  of  Nogent.  Their  fon  William  appears  alfo  with 
his  wife  Matilda  in  others  of  the  years  1212  and  1265,  in  the  laft  of  which 
he  takes  the  furname  of  Acy  :  *  Gulielmus  de  Aciaco,  miles,  dominus  de 
Nogento  Ertaudi.’  He  is  found  alfo  among  thofe  who  did  homage  to 
Thibaud  king  of  Navarre,  and  count  of  Champagne,  in  the  year  1256,  in 
a  regifter  in  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris. 

There  is  mention  made  of  another  ‘  Gulielmus  de  Nogento  Artaudi 
Armiger  Sueflionenfis  diæcefis,  filius  et  hæres  Gulielmi  filii  Hodiernæ  de 
Nogento,’  in  a  title  of  the  year  1261,  in  the  fame  cartulary  of  St  Germain 
des  Près. 

(xix)  Held  their  counties  from  their  elder  brother.  This  paflage  will 
furnifh  the  fubjeèt  of  my  third  differtation  on  our  author,  in  which  I  fhall 
explain  the  ufe  and  origin  of  *  Frerage  et  Parage.’ 

(xx)  A  great  court  at  Saumur.  In  the  year  124-1.  See  Nangis,  Guil. 
Guyart,  &c.  and  in  my  fourth  differtation,  and  the  fucceeding  ones,  wherein 
I  fhall  treat  of  the  magnificence  of  our  kings  in  thefe  great  courts  or 
affemblies. 
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(xxi)  The  count  de  Poitiers.  Alphonfo,  brother  to  St  Louis,  who  had 
heen  created  a  knight  by  the  king  on  the  feaft  of  the  nativity  of  St  John  the 
.Baptift,  in  the  year  1241,  at  which  time  he  likewife  gave  him  the  county  of 
Poitou.  See  M.  Paris,  p.  383. 

(xxn)  John  count  de  Dreux ,  fon  of  Robert  III.  count  de  Dreux,  by 
d’ Aënor  de  St  Valery,  the  firft  who  bore  the  name  of  John.  He  died  at  Cyprus. 

(xxm)  The  count  de  la  Marche.  Hugh  X.  furnamed  le  Brun,  count 
de  la  Marche  and  d’Angoulême. 

(xxiv)  Clafp  or  fermail,  was  a  fort  of  medal,  or  ornament,  like  the 
diamond  ornaments  now  in  fafhion,  which  was  faftened  not  only  to  the 
ihoulder  where  the  folds  of  the  mantle  met,  in  like  manner  to  the  latus 
clavus  of  Romans,  but  alfo  on  the  front  of  the  cap,  as  diamonds  are  now 
worn.  In  war  it  was  faftened  to  the  hood,  on  the  coat  of  arms,  or  in  fome 
other  confpicuous  place.  Women  wore  them  on  their  breaft.  Froiflàrt, 
in  the  154th  chapter  of  the  2d  volume,  fays,  4  He  received,  as  the  prize,  a 
iclafp  of  precious  ftones,  which  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy  detached  from  her 
breaft.* 

It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  the  latin  and  french  MS.  gloflary  tranflates  the 
word  monde  clafp  or  fermail.  Elfewhere  redimiculum  a  female  ornament, 
as  a  clafp,  chaplet  or  girdle.  Johannes  de  Janua  calls  it  4  Fibularium, 
quod  apponitur  mantello,  vel  per  quod  immittuntur  fibulae,  ne  diftipetur 
mantellum.’  But  I  fufpedl  he  intended  to  have  called  it  fibulaiorium , 
which  the  greek  and  latin  gloflary  defines  to  be  the  diminutif  of  Jibido. 
ïlopmi,  fibula ,  Trejo 7nj,  l 'iraKoçurrauiç,  fibulatorium.  This  word  is  met  with  in 
Trebellius  Pollio,  in  the  life  of  Regillianus,  and  in  the  librarian  Anaftafius’s 
hiftory  of  the  popes,  pp.  72,  and  197.  edit  regiae. 

Conftantine  Porphyrogenetes,  de  adminiftr.  Imp.  cap.  53.  ufes  the  word 
GnZXciTzpoi.  See  Chifflet,  in  Anaftafi  Childerici  Regis,  cap.  16.  wherein  he 
treats  amply  4  de  fibulis  aureis  et  gemmatis  veterum;’  and  alfo  Saumaife  jn. 
not.  ad  Tertul.  de  Pallio,  pp.  62,  63. 
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(xxv)  The  count  d'Artois.  Robert,  brother  to  the  king. 

(xxvi)  Imbert,  or  Humbert,  de  Beaujeu,  lord  de  Montpenfier  and 
d’Aigueperfe,  fon  of  Guichard  de  Beaujeu,  lord  of  Montpenfier,  by 
Catherine  of  Clermont  or  of  Auvergne. 

(xxvn)  Honourat  de  Coucy.  It  fhould  be  Enjorrans  or  Enguerrand, 
which  was  the  name  of  this  lord  de  Coucy,  who  in  fome  latin  deeds  calls 
himfelf  Injorrannus.  See  du  Chefne’s  hiftory  of  the  houfe  of  Coucy, 
book  6.  chap.  6.  and  likewife  in  the  proofs.  InSanudo,  1.  3.  part  11.  c.  1. 
Enguerrand  de  Boues  is  mifnamed  Emorans  inftead  of  Enjorrans. 

(xxviii)  Archibald  de  Bourbon,  the  ninth  of  the  name,  fon  of  Archibald 
the  eighth,  lord  of  Bourbon,  of  the  houfe  of  Dampierre.  He  died  in 
Cyprus.  See  to.  7.  Spicileg.  p.  223. 

(xxix)  The  count  de  la  Marche.  See  William  Guiart  and  Matthew  of 
Weftminfter,  among  others,  refpeéting  the  treaty,  and  this  new  war  of  the 
count  de  la  Marche. 

(xxx)  Had  large  tracts  of  lands ,  which  are  fpecified  and  named  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  then  concluded  between  the  king  and  the  count  de  la 
Marche,  and  which  I  fhall  copy  at  length  below  from  the  31(1  regifter  of 
the  Tréfor  des  Chartes. 

‘  Hugo  de  Lefignam  comes  Marchiæ  et  Angolifmæ,  et  Yfabellis  D.jG. 
regina  Angliæ  diétorum  comitifla  locorum,  univerfis  præfentes  litteras 
infpe&uris,  falutem.  Noveritis  quod  cum  guerra  effet  inter  nos  ex  una 
parte,  et  carifïimos  dominos  noftros  Ludovicum  regem  Francorum  illuftrem, 
et  comitem  Piétavienfem  fratrem  ipfius  domini  regis  ex  altera,  tandem  poft 
plures  conqueftas,  quas  idem  dominus  fecit  fuper  nos,  nos  et  filii  noftri, 
videlicet  Hugo  Bruni,  Guido,  et  Gaufridus  de  Lefignam  Milites  ad  ipfum 
dominum  regem  venientes,  nos  et  terram  noftram  alte  et  baffe  ipfius 
domini  regis  fuppofuimus  voluntati,  et  antequam  dominus  rex  in  fua 
voluntate  nos  reciperet,  dixit  nobis  quod  conqueftas,  quas  jam  conquifierat 

vol.  i.  o  o 
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per  fe  et  gentes  fuas  fuper  nos,  videlicet  Xantonas  cum  Caftellania  cum 
pertinentiis,  Foreftam,  domum  de  la  Vergna,  et  totum  jus  quod  habebamus 
in  Ponte  Labai,  Monfterolium  cum  appenditiis,  fuis  Fronteneium  cum 
appenditiis,  Langeftum,  S.  Gelafium  cum  appenditiis,  Præc  cum  appenditiis, 
Taunaium  fuper  Votonain  cum  appenditiis,  Claufam,  Bauceium  feoda,  quae 
tenebat  a  nobis  comité  Marchiæ  Comes  Augi;  feodum  Renaudi  de  Pontibus, 
feodum  Gaufridi  de  Ranconio,  et  feoda  quae  tenebat  Gaufridus  de  Lefignam 
a  nobis  comité  Marchiæ,  et  grande  feodum  de  Alniaco,  et  omnes  alias 
conqueftas,  quas  idem  dominus  rex  fecit  fuper  nos,  ufque  ad  hodiernum 
diem  per  ipfum,  et  gentes  fuas,  ipfe  domino  régi,  fratri  fuo  praedidto  comiti 
Piétavienfi,  et  eorum  bæredibus  in  perpetuum  retinebit  :  quae  nos  coram 
pluribus  de  epifcopis  et  baronibus,  et  hominibus  domini  régis  conceflimus. 
Volumus  infuper  et  conceflimus,  quod  idem  dominus  rex  effet  quitus  et 
immunis  de  V.  millibus  librar.  Turon.  quas  dabat  nobis  quolibet  anno,  et 
quod  fimiliter  effet  quitus  de  conventionibus,  quas  nobifcum  habebat,  quod 
fine  nobis  cum  rege  Angliae  pacem,  et  treugam  facere  non  poffet.. 
Conceflimus  infuper  quod  omnes  aliae  conventiones,  quae  ufque  ad 
hodiernum  diem  fuerunt  inter  clarae  memoriae  regem  Ludovicum  genitorem 
praedi&i  domini  regis,  ipfum  dominum  regem,  et  dominum  comitem 
Pidtavienfem  fratrem  fuum,  et  literae  fuper  didtis  conventionibus  faétæ  irritæ 
fuit  et  nullæ,  et  quod  ad  eas  obfervandas  prædiéti  dominus  rex,  et  dominus 
Comes  Piétaviæ  frater  fuus  nullo  modo  de  cætero  teneantur.  Et  cum, 
ut  fupra  diétum  eft,  nos  et  filii  noftri  prædicli,  nos  et  terram  noftram 
fuppofuimus  voluntati  domini  regis,  voluntas  ipfius  domini  regis  tabs  fuit, 
quod  ipfe  nos  Hugonem  comitem  Marchiæ  reeepit  in  hominem  ligium  de 
comitatu  Angolifmæ,  et  Caftris,  et  Caftellania  de  Cogniaco,  et  Jarniaco,  de 
Merpino,  et  de  Alba  terra,  de  Villa  Boen  et  pertinentiis  prædidlorum,  quæ 
nobis  et  hæredibus  noftris  remanebunt,  falvis  prædidtis,  quæ  idem  dominus 
rex  et  gentes  fuæ  conquifiverunt  fuper  nos,  quæ  eidem  domino  régi,  et  didlo 
fratri  fuo  domino  comiti  Piétavienfi,  ut  iupra  diétum  eft,  in  perpetuum 
remanebunt. 

‘  Et  nos  cornes  Marchiæ  de  prædidlus,  fcilicet  de  comitatu  Angolifmæ, 
caftris  et  caftillaniis  de  Cogniaco,  de  Jarniaco,  de  Merpino,  de  Alba- terra, 
de  Villa- Boen,  et  pertinentiis  prædidtorum,  falvis  prædiétis  conqueftis  quæ 
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domino  régi,  et  didto  domino  comiti  Pidtavienfi  fratri  fuo,  ut  fupradieturn 
eft,  remanebunt,  fecimus  eidem  domino  régi  homagium  ligium  contra  omnes 
homines  et  fœminas,  qui  poffunt  vivere  et  mori,  falva  fide  praedidli  comitis 
Piétavienfis  fratris  fui, 

4  Similiter  fecimus  homagium  ligium  contra  omnes  homines  et  fœminas 
qui  poffunt  vivere  et  mori,  prædidto  domino  comiti  Piétavienfi  fratri  regis, 
et  de  Lefignam  et  comitatu  Marcbiæ  et  pertinentiis  eorundum,  falvis  prædidiis 
conqueftis,  quæ  domino  régi  et  domino  comiti  Piétavienfi  fratri  fuo,  ut  fupra 
didtum  eft,  remanebunt.  Conceffit  dominus  rex  nobis  et  hæredibus  noftris 

4 

quod  nos  in  dominio  regis  Angliæ,  feu  comitis  fratris  fui,  vel  hæredum 
fuorum  non  ponet  fine  libera  voluntate. 

4  Prædicta  autem,  prout  fuperius  funt  exprefta,  voluimus  et  conceiïimus, 
et  præftito  juramento  corporali  promifïimus  nos  tenere,  obfervare,  et  nullo 
modo  per  nos,  vel  per  alium  contravenire,  nec  aliquid  attentare  :  quod  ut 
firmum  fit  et  ftabile,  præfentibus  litteris  figilla  noftra  fecimus  apponi.  Aétum 
in  Caftris  Geria  prope  villam  Pontium,  anno  Domini  mcclii,  menfe 
Augufto.* 

(xxxi)  Had  not  put  on  a  coal  of  mail .  This  juftifies  what  I  have  advanced 
in  the  genealogy  of  the  houfe  of  Joinville,  that  John  lord  of  Joinville  was 
not  a  knight  in  the  year  1243,  and  confequently  had  not  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  which  was  the  age  to  receive  the  order  of  knighthood,  and 
put  on  the  hauberk,  which  was  a  fpecies  of  armour  peculiar  to  knights. 
Hence  it  comes  that  thofe  who  poflèflèd  fiefs  of  hauberk  in  Normandy, 
4  qui  per  loricas  terras  fuas  ferviebat,’  to  ufe  the  terms  of  the  laws  of 
William  I.  king  of  England,  were  obliged  to  have  horfe  and  arms,  and 
from  the  time  they  were  twenty-one  years  of  age  to  be  created  knights,  in 
order  that  they  might  join  the  armies  of  their  prince  or  other  fuperior  lord, 
on  the  firft  fummons,  as  is  noticed  in  the  ancient  MS.  Coutumier  of 
Normandy,  1.  P.  fedt.  3.  chap.  8. 

When  the  term  loricati  is  met  with  in  ancient  latin  authors,  it  muft  be 
underftood  to  mean  fuch  knights  as  were  alone  entitled  to  wear  the  hauberk, 
for  before  they  wore  but  the  arms  of  fquires.  I  fhall,  however,  defer  to 
■another  opportunity  fpeaking  further  of  hauberks,  and  of  hauberk  fiefs. 


(xxxn)  Attacked  by  a  grievous  malady.  The  lord  de  Joinville  fays,  this 
happened  at  Paris  ;  but  Nangis  and  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  of  Saint 
Denis  fay  that  it  was  at  Pontoife.  William  Guiart  particularly  mentions 
the  king  being  ill  at  the  monaftery  of  Maubuiffon,  and  marks  the  year 
1243  for  the  period,  while  the  others  place  it  in  the  following  year. 

(xxxm)  Seeing  him  wear  the  crofs.  Richer,  monk  of  Sens,  fays,  in  his 
chronicle,  ch.  10.  that  the  king  put  on  the  crofs  in  confequence  of  a  vifion 
that  he  had  during  this  illnefs,  and  which  he  thus  relates  : 

6  Rex  Francorum  gravi  detentus  infirmitate  ufque  ad  mortem  ægrotavit, 
cui  talis  apparuit  vifio.  Videbat  fe  in  tranfmarinis  partibus  effe  conftitutum  : 
ibi  enim  noftri  Chriftiani  et  faraceni  ad  pugnam  parati  erant,  et  congredientes 
acrius  inter  fe  pugnabant  :  et  poftquam  diu  pugnatum  eft,  Saraceni  noftros 
vicerunt,  et  omnes  aut  interficiebant  aut  captivos  ad  terram  fuam  deducebant, 
ita  quod  de  tanta  multitudine  noftrorum  vix  quindecim  milites  de  bello 
fugientes  remanfilfe  dicerentur.  Quod  cum  rex  Franciæ  videret,  valde 
indoluit  :  cui  fertur  didtum  fuiflè,  rex  Franciæ  hoc  irrecuperabile  damnum 
vindica.  Rex  autem  ab  hac  vifione  reverfus,  vovit  fe  ad  terram  fandtam 
poll  duos  annos  properaturum,  et  ftatim  fibi  crucem  dari  præcipiens,  invita 
matre  domina  Blanchia,  cruce  fignatus  eft.  Pugna  quippe  ab  ipfo  rege 
intuita  accidit  in  fefto  St  Andreæ,  et  fient  viderat  verum  fuit.’ 

Sanudo,  book  3.  part  12.  ch.  1.  relates  at  length  how  the  king  took 
the  crofs  from  the  hands  of  the  bifhop  of  Paris  during  this  illnefs,  which 
happened  about  the  feaft  of  St  Andrew. 

Matthew  Paris  and  Matthew  of  Weftminfter,  pp.  318  and  319,  mention 
likewife  feveral  circumftances  of  this  illnefs. 

(xxxiv)  Hugh  duke  of  Bin' gundy.  IV.  of  the  name. 

(xxxv)  William  earl  of  Flanders.  Of  the  houfe  of  Dampierre. 

(xxxvi)  Hugh  count  of  St  Pol.  Lord  of  Châtillon,  youngeft  fon  to 
Gaucher  III.  lord  of  Châtillon  by  Elizabeth  countefs  of  St  Pol.  Fie  died 
in  Cyprus.  See  du  Chelne,  Ferry  de  Locres,  &c. 
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(xxxvn)  His  nephew  Walter ,  Others  call  him  Gaucher:  he  was  the  fon 
of  Guy  de  Châtillon,  eldeft  brother  of  count  Hugh  by  Agnes  de  Donzy. 

(xxxvm)  Hugh  le  Brun  and  his  fon.  The  particle  a?id  is  ufelefs,  for  it 
fhould  be  Hugh  le  Brun  his  fon.  He  is  fpeaking  of  the  fon  of  the  count  de 
la  Marche,  who  bore  the  fame  name  as  his  father.  See  the  additions  to 
Matthew  Paris,  p.  109. 

(xxxix)  Gaubert  de  Premat.  He  means,  by  this  name  Gofbert,  lord  of 
Afpremont.  This  lord  was  the  fon  of  Gofbert,  and  grandfon  to  Geoffry 
lords  of  Afpremont  :  his  mother  was  Juliana,  fécond  daughter  to  Roger, 
lord  of  Rofoy,  by  Alicia  d’Avefnes.  Her  name  appears  in  various  deeds  of 
the  years  1235  and  1251,  in  the  cartulary  of  Champagne,  wherein  fhe  is 
ftyled  lady  of  Afpremont,  and  mother  to  Gofbert,  lord  of  Afpremont,  and 
to  Guy  d’ Afpremont. 

The  hiftory  of  the  expedition  of  Frederic  I.  to  the  holy  land,  to.  5. 
antiq.  ledt.  Canifii,  informs  us  that  Gofbert,  hufband  to  Juliana,  followed  the 
emperor  in  this  expedition  in  the  year  1188.  From  their  marriage  proceeded 
Geoffry,  lord  of  Afpremont,  who  married  the  countefs  of  Sarebruche,  and 
died  without  iffue.  Gofbert,  who  fucceeded  to  his  brother,  is  the  perfon 
whom  the  lord  de  Joinville  here  fpeaks  of.  John  d’ Afpremont,  who  had 
embraced  an  ecclefiaftical  life,  and  fir  Guy  d’ Afpremont,  died  at  Tunis  at 
the  fame  time  as  St  Louis.  He  had  likewife  two  daughters,  the  one  a  nun, 
and  the  other  married  in  Germany. 

With  regard  to  Gofbert,  lord  of  Afpremont,  whom  we  are  fpeaking  of,, 
he  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Thomas  de  Coucy,  by  whom  he  had  two 
fons  and  as  many  daughters,  namely,  Geoffry  and  Thomas,  who  efpoufed 
two  fillers,  daughters  of  Nicholas,  lord  of  Kieurain.  The  eldeft  daughter,, 
Jane,  married  the  count  de  Sarebruche.  All  this  is  taken  from  the 
Genealogies  of  Badouin  d’Avefnes  ;  and  for  further  particulars  refpedling, 
this  family,  the  reader  muft  refer  to  Albericus  in  the  year  1239.  L’Alloüette,, 
in  his  Hiftory  of  Coucy,  1.  4.  chap.  8.  Du  Chefne,  in  the  Proofs  of  the, 
Hiftory  of  the  Houfe  of  Bar,  pp.  24.  33.  Louvet  in  his  Genealogies  of  the 
Nobility  of  Beauvoifis,  &c. 
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(xl)  The  rich  men.  Our  author  makes  ufe  of  this  mode  of  expreflion 
in  feveral  parts  of  his  hiftory,  to  point  out  the  barons  and  great  lords  of  a 
country,  in  imitation  of  the  Spaniards,  who  divide  their  nobility  into  three 
orders,  Ricos  ombres ,  Cavalleros ,  and  Infanços.  Thefe  are  called  in  France 
barons,  knights  and  fquires.  The  term  baron  is  generally  underftood  to 
mean  all  thofe  who  have  a  right  to  bear  a  banner  in  the  wars,  and  are 
commonly  called  bannerets,  but  to  whom  the  Spaniards  give  a  more 
fpecific  name,  ricos  hombres  de  Jenera.  Hieronimus  Blanca  in  Comment. 
Rer.  Arragon.  often  fpeaks  of  thefe  rich  men,  or  rather  of  thefe  Spanifh 
Ricombres,  who  are  ufually  ftyled  rid  homines  in  latin  deeds.  M.  d’Oyenart 
has  likewife  mentioned  fomething  of  them  in  his  notice  of  Gafcony,  book  2. 
chap.  4.  André  Bofch  alfo  in  book  3.  dels  tetols  de  honor  de  Carthalunya, 
p.  320,  informs  us,  that  in  Catalogne  and  in  Arragon  there  are  two  lorts  of 
rich  men,  namely,  les  richs  homens  de  natura ,  and  les  rich  homens  mejhaders. 

The  firft  are  called  Ricos  ombres  naturelles  del  regno „  in  book  the  firft  des 
F  ors  de  N  avarre,  ch.  1 .  Many  have  thought  that  the  Ricombres  were  thus  named 
in  Spain  from  the  fyllable  ric,  which  is  found  to  terminate  the  names  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  gothic  kings  ;  but  I  believe  it  more  probaûly  originates 
from  another  word  which  was  common  to  the  northern  nations.  Ric, 
which  is  the  termination  of  mold  of  the  names  of  their  chieftains,  fignifies 
rich,  whence  the  Germans  have  formed  the  word  riick,  the  French  riche, 
and  the  Spaniards  rico,  to  mark  a  perfon  of  opulency  ;  and  becaufe  great 
lord$Nare  commonly  rich  and  powerful  in  land,  they  have  been  thus  ftyled, 
befides,  that  all  who  abounded  in  landed  property  did  not  come  under  the 
title  of  Ricos  ombres,  for  birth,  fiefs,  and  diftinguifhed  lordfhips,  alone  gave 
this  qualification. 

This  has  made  Bofch  fay,  that  los  rich  homens  (of  Arragon,  who  in 
Caftille  are  ftiled  Magnates)  erans  aixi  anomenats  no  per  fer  richs,  o  tenier 
molt  bens,  Jino  per  ejfer  de  clart  lignatge  y  poderofos ,  qui  cran  aquelles  que 
tenien  Jenyoria  cn  los  Jens  ques  anomenavan  honors,  &c. 

With  regard  to  this  mode  of  fpeech  obferved  in  France,  we  have  an 
-example  of  it  in  a  french  deed  inferted  in  the  hiftory  of  Mat.  Paris  in  the 
year  1247,  page  83;  and  in  an  ordinance  of  Philippes  le  hardy,  of  the 
month  of  December  in  the  year  1275,  which  is  in  the  regifter  of  the  trealure 
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of  Chartres,  fol.  49  &  58,  4  et  fe  l’en  trouvoit  aulcun  riche  home  couftumier 
de  faire  encontre  les  ordonnances,  nous  voulons,’  &c, 

William  Guiart,  in  the  year  1302  : 

‘  Males  et  tentes  la  eftoient, 

Où  li  riche  home  la  nuit  gifent.’ 

And  further  on, 

‘  Es  rens  dehors  font  Ii  riche  home, 

Très  bien  armés  jufques  ès  plantes.’ 

And  elfewhere,  according  to  Gaffe, 

‘  Moult  i  out  riches  horns,  gran  fu  la  baronie.* 

In  the  MS.  Affizes  of  Jerufalem,  ch.  202,  4  et  fe  il  avient  que  le  chef 
feignor  fe  doute  d’aulcuns  de  fes  riches  homes,  que  il  ait  chaffiau,  ou  cité, 
ou  ville,  et  que  il  ait  peuple  d’armes,’  &c. 

In  latin  deeds,  they  are  called  divites  homines.  A  roll  in  the  chamber  of 
accounts  at  Paris,  entitled,  ‘  Pro  robis  datis  militibus  D.  Philippi  (filii 
S.  Ludovici)  et  gentibus  Cameræ  fuæ.  Comes  Drocenfis,  dom.  de  Borbonio, 
G.  filius  comitis  Flandr.  pro  robis  famiti,  &c.  pro  co-opertoriis,  &c.  pro 
tribus  dextrariis,  et  tribus  palefridis  diétorum  divitum  hominum  300  libr.’ 
Wherein  may  be  feen  that  the  title  of  riches  hommes  is  given  to  the  king’s 
children,  and  to  the  great  lords.  On  the  contrary,  the  common  people 
are  diftinguifhed  by  William  Guiart,  under  the  terms  of  pauvres  hommes ,  ira 
the  life  of  Philippes  Augufle  : 

‘  En  cela  part  que  j’ay  deferite. 

Que  li  rois  Joüan  leur  ot  dite. 

Ou  li  povre  homme  de  l’oft  ierent.’ 

(xli)  If  there  were  none  other.  Thofe  who  had  put  on  the  crofs,  and 
were  preparing  for  thefe  long  and  troublefome  expeditions  to  the  holy  land,, 
were  accuftomed,  before  their  departure,  to  fettle  their  affairs,  to  make  their 
wills,  and  to  fix  portions  for  their  children.  And  as  their  return  was  very 
uncertain,  both  from  the  difficulties  of  the  journey,  and  the  hazards  and 
perils  of  war,  the  events  of  which  are  always  doubtful,  they  commonly 
performed  all  fuch  aéls  as  thofe  who  are  on  the  point  of  death  uiually 
«bferve  ;  fuch  as  making  reftitution  of  whatever  they  may  have  feized  or 
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ufurped  from  the  church  or  from  private  perforis,  for  the  difcharge  of  their 
confciences.  Title-deeds  abound  with  thefe  reftitutions  made  to  the  church 
by  knights  before  their  departure  for  the  holy  land. 

The  lord  de  Joinville,  although  he  did  not  feel  himfelf  guilty  of  any 
iuch  ufurpations,  yet  to  fatisfy  the  duty  of  his  confcience,  made  preparations, 
before  he  fet  out  on  this  expedition,  to  repair  whatever  wrongs  he  might 
have  done  to  his  neighbours,  fhould  there  be  any  of  them  that  made  complaint 
againft  him. 

Thus  Hugh  IX.  count  de  la  Marche,  ‘  in  procinbtu  itineris  tranfmarini 
conftitutus,’  made  his  will  in  the  year  1248,  which  is  in  the  Trefor  des 
Chartes  du  Roi,  and  contains,  among  other  expreffions,  the  following  : 

*  Deinde  ftatuo  quod  fi  hæreditatem  alicujus  detinerem  minus  jufte,  nec 
inde  fatisfecerim,  circa  articulum  mortis  meæ  folvo  reftituo,  et  penitus  quito: 
dum  modo  coram  executoribus  teftamenti  rnei  probare  potuerint  cognita 
veritate.’ 

Many  perfons  therefore  imagine  that  the  greater  part  of  the  monafteries 
built  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  in  the  following  ones, 
were  folely  founded  from  the  reftitutions  which  the  great  lords  had  made 
prior  to  their  undertaking  expeditions  to  fuch  a  great  diftance.  See  M. 
Perard  in  his  Memoirs  of  Burgundy,  p.  202. 

(xlii)  I  mortgaged.  The  devotion  of  our  firft  croifaders  in  the  holy 
land,  added  to  their  courage  and  defire  of  acquiring  glory  and  reputation  in 
the  wars,  were  fo  extraordinary,  that  they  not  only  made  no  difficulty  in 
abandoning  their  families  and  country,  but  even  alienated  or  mortgaged  the 
faireft  parts  of  their  pofleffions.  Odericus  Vitalis,  in  book  the  ninth,  fpeaking 
of  the  firft  enterprifes  of  the  croifaders,  fays,  6  Mariti  dilebtas  conjuges  domi 
relinquere  difponebant.  Illæ  vero  gementes,  relibta  prole  cum  omnibus 
divitiis  fuis  in  peregrinatione  viros  fuos  fequi  cupiebant.  Prædia  vero 
habtenus  chara,  vili  pretio  nunc  vendebantur,  et  arma  emebantur,  quibus 
ultio  divina  fuper  allophylos  exerceretur.’ 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  in  his  hiftory  of  England,  book  the  feventh, 
■fays,  ‘  Hoc  eft  miraculum  Domini  temporibus  noftris  fabtum,  fæculis 
omnibus  inauditum,  ut  tarn  diverfæ  gentes,  tot  fortiffimi  proceres,  relibtis 
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poffèffionibus  fplendidis,  uxoribus  et  filiis,  omnes  una  mente  loca  ignotiffima, 
morte  fpreta,  petierint.* 

And  Anna  Comnena,  in  the  loth  book  of  her  Alexiade,  writing  on  this 
fubjedl,  {peaks of  our  Paladins,  xou  yyipctrt^opcEuoi  xocrcx.  tuv  T ovpxuv  etg 

£x$ixy]<riv  too  ocytoo  ra(pou  rocg  i^tocg  <T7U'Z3'poc(rxov  ^upxg. 

The  hiftory  of  thefe  wars  informs  us,  that  Godfrey  de  Bouillon, 
Raymond  count  de  St  Gilles,  William  duke  of  Normandy,  Boëmond  duke 
de  la  Puglia,  Harpin  count  de  Bourges,  and  other  great  lords,  fold  or 
mortgaged  their  duchies  or  counties,  to  fupply  the  means  for  the  expenfe  of 
fo  great  an  enterprife.  Such  was  the  height  of  their  fervour  ;  and  in 
imitation  of  them,  and  following  the  example  of  his  anceftors,  the  lord  de 
Joinville  did  not  fail  to  mortgage  the  better  part  of  his  eftates,  although  they 
were  then  but  fmall,  on  account  of  his  mother’s  enjoying  the  larger  {hare 
for  her  dower. 

The  facility  with  which  the  croifaders  fold  or  mortgaged  their  lands,  to 
afford  them  the  means  of  undertaking  thefe  expeditions,  gave  rife  to  the 
fpirited  reply  which  king  Philip  Auguftus  made  to  John  king  of  England, 
who  having  put  on  the  crofs,  and  afterwards  fending  his  ambaffadors  to 
Philip,  to  demand  ‘  ut  aliquam  partem  terræ  fuæ,  quam  bello  acquifierat, 
ei  pro  certa  pecuniae  quantitate  reddere  dignaretur,’  the  king  gave  them  this 
witty  anfwer  :  ‘  Mirabile  et  inauditum  effe,  ut  cruce  fignatus  vellet  emere, 
qui  potius  diftrahere  deberet,  fi  fuæ  peregrinationi  infifteret,  ficut  deberet.* 

Thefe  are  the  words  of  Albericus  in  the  year  1215.  See  alfo  Guibert, 
lib.  2.  Hift.  Hieros.  cap.  6.  and  Matt.  Paris  in  the  years  1240  and  1250, 
pp.  355.  517. 

(xliii)  Made  them  pay  homage.  The  king,  Louis  VIIL  father  to  faint 
Louis,  when  taken  ill  of  a  grievous  diforder  at  Montpenfier,  of  which  he 
died,  exadted  a  fimilar  oath  from  thofe  barons  who  were  then  at  court,  as 
the  letters  of  this  king  inform  us,  which  remain  in  the  cartulary  of 
Champagne,  in  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris,  entitled,  ‘  Liber 
principum  :  Ludovicus  D.  G.  rex  Francorum,  univerfis  amicis  et  fidelibus 
fuis,  ad  quos  litteræ  præfentes  pervenerint,  falutem  et  diledtionem.  Noverit 
univerfitas  veftra  quod  dum  nos  apud  Montpencier  gravi  valetudine  corporis 
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laborare  contigïflêt,  timentes  de  periculo  regni  poft  deceffum  noftrum, 
provida  deliberatione  et  præhabito  falubri  confilio,  mandavimus  dileétos  et 
fideles  noftros  prælatos  et  barones,  Bituricenfem  et  Senonenfem  archiepifcopos, 
Belvacenfem,  Noviomenfem,  et  Carnotenfem  epifcopos,  comitem  Boloniæ, 
comitem  Montisfortis,  comitem  de  Sacrocæfare,  et  Joannem  de  Nigella, 
eofque  rogavimus  adjurantes,  ut  jurarent  coram  nobis,  fe  quam  citius  poffet, 
fi  de  nobis  humanitus  contingeret,  Ludovico  majori  filio  noftro  fidelitatem 
et  homagium  tanquam  domino  et  régi  bona  fide  fadturos,  et  quod 
procurarent  quod  ipfe,  quam  citius  fieri  poftèt,  coronaretur  in  regem,  &c. 
Adlum  apud  Montpencier,  anno  1226,  menfe  Novembris.’ 

There  are  fimilar  letters  from  thefe  fame  barons  in  the  cartulary  of 
Champagne,  in  the  king’s  library,  fob  132.  and  which  are  likewife  in  the 
Trefor  des  Chartes  du  Roi,  Layette  Melanges,  the  inventory  of  which  is 
inferted  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Ceremonial  de  France,  p.  142. 

King  Charles  VI.  provided  in  the  fame  manner  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
royal  fucceffion  by  his  letters  patent  read  publicly  and  aloud  in  the  great 
chamber  of  the  parliament,  the  king  fitting  on  his  bed  of  juftice  (thefe  are 
the  words  of  thefe  letters),  the  morrow  of  the  feaft  of  Chriflmas,  26th 
Dec.  1407,  in  the  prefence  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  the  dukes  of  Guyenne* 
Berry,  Bourbon  and  Bavaria,  the  counts  of  Mortain,  Nevers,  Alençon, 
Clermont,  Vendôme,  St  Pol,  Tancarville,  &c.  of  the  conftable  of  Fiance, 
the  archbiihops  of  Sens  and  Bezançon,  the  bilhops  of  Auxerre,  Angers, 
Evreux,  Poitiers  and  Gap;  of  the  grand  mafter  of  the  houfehold,  and 
of  all  the  officers  of  the  fuperior  courts  of  juftice. 

By  thefe  letters,  the  king  declares  and  wills,  ‘  that  his  eldeft  fon,  and 
the  eldeft  fons  of  his  fuccefl'ors  however  young  they  may  be  then,  or  at  the 
time  of  his  deceafe,  or  at  that  of  his  fucceffors,  lhould,  inftantly  after  fuch 
deceafe,  be  called  to  the  crown  and  ftyled  and  reputed  kings  of  France  and 
fucceffors  to  that  throne;  and  lhould,  as  foon  as  maybe  after  fuch  deceafe,  be 
crowned  and  confecrated  king,  without  any  one  pretending,  however  nearly 
related  he  may  be,  to  the  regency  or  government  of  the  kingdom.  Should 
it,  however,  happen,  that  his  aforelaid  fon  be  under  age,  in  order  that  the 
realm  may  be  wilely  and  properly  governed,  he  wills  that  the  queens  mothers*, 
fhould  they  be  living,  and  the  neareft  relatives  to  the  crown  and  to  the  then 
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blood-royal  be  a  council  of  regency,  aided  by  the  advice  of  the  conftable 
and  chancellor  of  France,  and  the  mod  diftinguifhed  of  the  prefent  council 
of  date.* 

Thefe  letters  are  in  a  regider  of  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris  marked 
H,  containing  charters  and  letters  of  Louis  duke  of  Guyenne,  dauphin  of 
Viennois,  and  in  the  treatife  on  the  majority  of  the  kings  of  France  by 
M.  du  Puy. 

The  king  St  Louis,  before  his  departure,  appointed  his  mother,  the 
queen  Blanche  of  Cadille,  regent  of  the  kingdom.  The  letters  of 
appointment  are  to  be  found  in  the  proofs  of  the  6  Libertés  de  l’Eglife 
gallicane,’  ch.  16.  n.  12.  :  add  to  this  the  15th  chap,  notes  27,  28. 

There  is  a  title-deed  of  the  month  of  February  1249,  in  the  cartulary 
of  the  priory  of  Lihons  en  Sangters  of  the  order  of  Cluny,  ch.  12.  which 
proves,  that  in  this  quality  fhe  took  her  feat  in  the  parliament  among  the 
barons  of  France  :  ‘  Coram  nobis  cognoverunt  quod  judicatum  fuit  per 
veram  fententiam  in  curia  domini  régis,  per  Blancham  reginam  Franciæ, 
et  alios  barones,  qui  debent  et  poflunt  de  jure  in  Curia  domini  régis  judicare* 
quod,’  &c. 

(xliv)  Not  being  his  fubject .  Pierre  de  St  Julien,  in  his  antiquities  of 
Chalons,  p.  140,  and  after  him  M.  Chiflet,  in  Vindiciis  Hifpan.  have  made 
ufe  of  this  paflage  to  juftify,  or  rather  to  draw,  this  conclufion,  that  fince 
the  lord  de  Joinville  did  not  acknowledge  himfelf  a  fubjedt  of  the  king,  it 
follows  that  the  count  de  Champagne,  under  whom  he  held  his  fiefs,  did 
not  hold  his  county  from  the  crown  of  France.  As  this  is  very  important 
to  hiftory,  I  think  it  will  afford  room  for  one  or  more  differtations  or 
digreffions.  By  the  firft,  I  fhall  fhew,  that  this  paffage  can  in  no  way 
lead  to  the  confequence  that  has  been  drawn  from  it  ;  and,  in  the  fécond, 
I  undertake  to  overturn  the  opinion  which  Chiflet  has  advanced,  and 
completely  to  prove  this  dépendance  of  the  counts  of  Champagne  on  the 
kingdom  of  France,  and  that  the  counts  of  this  province  have  been  counts 
palatine  of  the  empire. 

See  the  13th  and  14th  differtations. 
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(xlv)  The  abbot  of  Cheminon.  Cheminon  was  an  abbey  in  the  diocefer 
of  Chalons,  of  the  order  of  Ciftercians,  of  which  Albericus,  in  the  year 
1110,  and  Cæfarius  Heifterbac.  lib.  ii.  Mirac.  chap.  61.  likewife  make 
mention. 

I  have  fhewn,  in  my  obfervations  on  Villehardouin,  that  the  lords  and 
gentlemen  received  the  crofs  from  the  hands  of  prelates,  biihops  and  abbots, 
and  have  quoted  this  pallage  as  my  juftification. 

(xlvi)  My  companion.  This  word  is  commonly  employed  in  the  fame 
fenfe  as  the  Romans  ufed  4  commilito,’  that  is  to  fay,  companion  in  arms.. 
The  romance  of  Garin  le  Loherans, 

4  D’armes  foyons  moy  et  toy  compagnon, 

Tien  toy  lés  moy,  gentil  fius  à  baron.’ 

And  elfe  where, 

4  Compagnons  d’armes  avons  efté  fept  ans.’ 

And  as  it  fignifies  equality  of  condition,  it  is  alfo  often  employed  to  mark  an 
independence  of  fuperiority.  Whence  it  happened  that  gentlemen,  who 
bore  arms  under  the  fame  chief,  for  example,  two  knights-bachelors  under 
a  banneret  called  themfelves,  and  were  (tiled  companions.  In  the  ancient 
chronicle  of  Flanders,  ch.  78.  M.  de  Ray  is  (tiled  4  eompain  du  compte  de 
Montbeliart.*  In  the  hiltory  of  Charles  VII.  written  by  the  herald  Berry,, 
p.  143.  is  4  Floquet,  compagnon  dudit  de  Brezé  en  armes.’ 

Sometimes  the  word  brother  is  added  to  that  of  companion,  4  Frere  et 
compagnon  d’armes,’  by  fome  of  our  hiltorians.  But  it  is  probable  that 
the  word  brother,  in  this  junction,  meant  fomething  more  than  companion; 
but  this  I  (hall  referve  for  further  difeuflion  in  the  twenty-fir  if  diifertation,. 

(xlvii)  Le  fire  du  Chafeau.  William  de  Puylaurens,  ch.  48.  Nangis,. 
the  Chronicle  of  St  Denis,  and  William  Guyart,  all  relate  this 
circumftance. 

(xlviii)  In  the  month  of  Auguft.  Towards  the  end  of  that  month  ;  for 
the  king  had  fet  out  on  the  morrow  of  the  feaft  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  the 
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25th  of  Auguft,  fome  days  before  the  lord  de  Joinville,  who  befides  mentions 
that  St  Louis  was  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  when  he  landed  there. 

(xlix)  At  the  rock  of  Maffeilles.  He  thus  calls  the  promontory  which 
inclofes  the  port  of  Marfeilles,  where  the  fort  of  Nôtre  Dame  de  la  Garde 
is  placed.  T  he  writers  of  the  middle  ages  often  ufe  the  word  rock  to 
fignify  a  fort  or  cattle.  4  Chronicon  Ceccanenfe,  feu  Foflœnovæ,  an.  1185, 
adepti  funt  Saloniciam  cum  multis  civitatibus  et  cattellis  et  roccis 
Romaniæ.’  It  is  likewife  to  be  noticed,  that  our  author  calls  this  town 
Maflèille,  and  not  Marfeilles,  from  the  latin  name  Maflilia. 

(l)  The  port  hole  of  the  veffel.  I  quoted  this  expreflion  in  my  obfervations 
on  the  hiftory  of  GeofFry  de  Villehardouin,  n.  14.  to  prove  that  veffels  having 
doors  and  openings  were  from  thence  called  huissieres ,  ufaria ,  vferice ,  and 
ïüifferiœ ,  in  fome  latin  authors  ;  which  words  have  exercifed  the  ingenuity 
of  the  learned,  and  particularly  Freher,  who  had  perfuaded  himfelf  they 
were  a  corruption  of  the  word  lufories ,  which  is  the  name  given  to  certain 
veftels  on  the  Danube.  Philippes  de  Mezieres,  in  his  life  of  St  Peter  Thomas* 
patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  ch.  15.  n.  87.  calls  them  elegantly  ‘  Huifleria*; 
videlicit  60  navigia  inter  galeas,  et  alia  navigia  militum  armatorum  and  in 
n.  91.  4  inter  galeas,  huiflèria,  ligna,  naves,  et  alia' navigia.’ 

Thefe  veffels  are  called  ujferii  in  the  treaty  between  the  Venetians  and  the 
Chriftian  princes  againft  the  Turks,  ‘  apud  Raynald.  in  annal,  eccl.  an.  1334* 
n.  8.’ — Vifers,  in  Roger  de  Hoveden  and  Brompton,  in  the  year  1190. — 
Ufcieri ,  in  John  Villani,  chap.  49.  L  8.  ch.  92.  1.*  9.  ch.  107.  1.  10. — 
Ufiheri ,  in  Juftinian’s  hiftory  of  Genoa  in  the  year  1293.  William  archbilhop 
of  Tyre,  book  28.  ch.  14.  fpeaks  of  thefe  huis,  and  thefe  doors  of  the 
Palandries,  or  veffels  to  tranlport  horfes,  in  the.  following  terms,  which 
greatly  flrengthens  what  I  have  advanced  as  the  origin  of  the  word,  4  Erant 
fane  in  præfato  exercitu  naves  longæ  roftratæ  geminis  remorum  inftruétæ 
ordinibus,  bellicis  ufibus  habiliores,  quæ  vulgo  Galeæ  dicuntur,  150.  In 
his  majores  ad  deportandos  equos  deputatæ,  ofta  habentes  in  puppibus  ad 
inducendos,  educendos  que  eos  patientia,  pontibus  etiam,  quibus  ad  ingreffumi 
et  exitum  tarn  hominum  quam  equorum  procurabatur  commoditas^ 
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eommunitæ  60.’  Which  Hugh  Plagon,  the  ancient  interpreter  of  this 
author  has  thus  tranflated,  ‘  other  veffels  called  HuiiTiers,  ufed  to  tranfport 
horfes.’ 

Not  only  was  the  name  of  huifsieres  given  to  fuch  fort  of  veflèls,  but 
likewife  to  the  falfe  doors  of  halls  or  chambers,  made  to  Hide  backward 
and  forward.  In  the  account  of  Stephen  de  la  Fontaine,  fiiverfmith  to  the 
king  in  the  year  1350,  is  a  charge,  4  pour  10  fergettes  vermeilles,  pour 
mettre  aux  huifîieres  et  feneftrages  de  la  chambre  du  roi.’ 

(li)  In  Cyprus .  Sanuto,  1.  2.  part  2.  ch.  3.  difapproves  of  the  route 
St  Louis  took  in  (topping  at  Cyprus  in  his  way  to  Egypt  for  two  reafons. 
The  firft,  becaule  Egypt  was  a  more  wholefbme  climate,  more  abundant  in 
water,  fifh  and  provifion,  and  every  other  thing  than  Cyprus  :  it  was 
therefore  ufelefs  to  (top  there  under  pretext  of  refrefhing  the  troops,  and 
giving  them  time  to  recover  the  voyage.  In  the  fécond  place,  it  would  have 
been  more  advantageous  to  have  inftantly  attacked  the  enemy  in  Egypt 
before  he  had  time  to  colledt  forces,  which  was  the  cafe  during  the  flay  at 
Cyprus,  in  which  time  confiderable  progrels  might  have  been  made  againft 
the  Saracens. 

(lii)  Store  of  provifion .  Matt.  Paris  writes,  that  when  the  king’s  army 
was  in  want  of  provifion,  the  Venetians  and  the  inhabitants  of  fome  other 
towns  which  he  does  not  name  brought  fuccour.  The  emperor  Frederick 
fent  him  alfo  afliftance,  for  which  the  king  felt  himfelf  fo  much  obliged  that 
he  wrote  in  his  favour  to  the  pope  to  obtain  his  abfolution.  Queen  Blanche 
likewife  thanked  him  by  her  letters,  and  fent  him  various  prelents,  as  an 
acknowledgement  from  France  to  him  on  this  occafion,  alluring  him  that 
the  whole  french  army  was  indebted  to  him  for  its  prefer vation. 

The  hiftory  of  the  archbifhops  of  Bremen  notices,  in  the  year  1249,  the 
fuccour  our  troops  received  from  Frederick  :  ‘  Rex  Franciæ  cum  piuribus 
fui  regni  militibus  terram  fanbhim  adiens,  circa  oétavam  Pentecolles  obtinuit 
Damiatam,  quern  Fredericus  imperator  multis  dicitur  obfequiis  adjuvifTe.’ 

There  are  two  letters  from  this  emperor  in  the  Tréfor  des  Chartes,  that 
fhew  the  efteem  he  had  for  St  Louis  :  he  chofe  him  for  his  arbitrator  in  his 
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difference  with  the  pope,  and  left  the  matter  to  be  finally  determined  by 
him  and  the  peers  of  his  realm.  Thefe  letters  mention  the  fuccour  of 
provifion  fent  to  the  holy  land,  and  they  are  too  honourable  to  our  kings 
and  to  France  not  to  be  inferted  in  this  place. 

‘  Fredericus,  D.  G.  Romanorum  imperator  femper  Auguftus,  Jerufalem 
et  Siciliæ  rex,  univerfis  præfentes  litteras  infpedturis  per  regnum  Franciæ 
conftitutis  dileétis  fibi,  falutem  et  omne  bonum.  Cum  per  aliquos  retroadlos 
Romanæ  fedis  antidates,  et  præfentem,  nos  et  alios  reges,  principes  orbis,  et 
nobiles,  régna,  principatus,  honores  quoflibet  et  jurifdidtiones  habentes, 
gravatos  merito  cenfeamus,  ex  eo  quod  ipfi  contra  Deum  et  juftitiam  poffe, 
fibi  jurifdidfionem  et  audtoritatem  ufurpant  inlfituendi  et  deftituendi,  feu 
removendi  ab  imperio,  regnis,  principatibus  et  honoribus  fuis,  imperatores, 
reges  et  principes,  feu  quofcumque  Magnates,  temporalem  audloritatem  in 
eos  exercendo  ;  abfolvendo  etiam  a  facramentis,  quibus  dominis  fuis  vaffalli 
tenentur,  contra  dominos  excommunicationis  tantummodo  fententia 
permulgata.  Quodque  quæftione,  five  diflènfione  inter  dominos  et  vaffalos, 
feu  inter  duos  nobiles  et  vicinos  invicem  contendentes,  prout  afiblet, 
emergente,  prædidti  fummi  pontifices  ad  petitionem  unius  partis  tantummodo 
partes  fuas  interponunt,  volendo  ipfos  invitos  in  fe  compromittere,  vel  aliter 
ad  concordiam  coerçere,  et  alligando  fe  fidelibus  contra  dominos,  aut  uni  de 
partibus  fupra  didfcis,  quod  non  prius  pacem  cum  aliis  faciant,  quam 
alligatos  fibi  ponant  in  pace  :  recipiendo  fimiliter  promiffionem  de  non 
faciendo  pacem  cum  dominis  a  vaffalis.  Item  ex  eo  quod  prædidti  fummi 
pontifices  in  præjudicium  jurifdiétionis  et  honoris  regnum  et  principum 
prædidforum,  ad  petitionem  clericorum,  feu  laicorum,  cognitiones  caufarum 
de  rebus  temporalibus,  poflèffionibus  feodalibus  feu  Hurgefaticis,  in 
ecclefiaftico  foro  tradfandas  recipiunt  et  committunt.  Ecce  quod  nos  ad 
prædidtam  injuriam  documents  evidentibus  oftendendam,  et  ipfam  a  nobis, 
et  eis,  rationabiliter  removendam,  magiftrum  Petrum  de  Vinea  magnæ 
curiæ  noftræ  Judicem,  et  G.  de  Ocra  clericum,  diledtos  et  fideles  noflros  ad 
Ludovicum  illuftrem  regem  Francorum  Kariffimum  amicum  noftrum 
providimus  deftinandos  :  affedluofe  rogantes,  ac  ob  tuitionem  et 
confervationem  jurium  noftrorum  et  imperii,  regum  aliorum  et  principum, 
feu  quorumcumque  nobilium  efficaciter  requirentes  eumdem,  ut  congregatis 


coram  fe  laicis  paribus  regni  fui,  aliifque  nobilibus  tanto  negotio  opportunis, 
per  fe  cum  eis  fuper  omnibus  prædiélis  et  fingulis  audiat  jura  noftra. 
Cæterum  fi  ipfa  prædidta  non  duxerit  aflumenda,  cum  nos  qui  audtore 
domino  Romani  imperii  regnorem  Jerufalem  et  Siciliæ  moderamur  habenas, 
tarn  enormem  injuriam,  et  tam  informem  ufurpationem  diebus  noftris  tolerare 
nolimus,  regem  eumdem  jufta  precum  interceffione  rogamus,  quatenus  nobis 
caufam  noftram,  fuam,  et  aliorum  principum  viriliter  profequentibus,  fe 
contrarium  non  opponat  :  nec  de  fuo  regno  aliquos  laicos,  feu  clericos 
temporaliter  nobis  opponi  permittat  ;  nullumque  præfenti  fummo  pontifici, 
feu  fuccefforibus  fuis  contra  nos,  difcrimine  præfenti  durante,  in  regno,  vel 
de  regno  fuo  præfidium,  feu  receptaculum  tribuat,  aut  tribui  patiatur. 
Porro  fi  forfitan  rex  prædidtus  cum  paribus,  et  nobilibus  regni  fui,  prout 
tantum  regem,  et  regnum  condecet,  partes  fuas  interponendas  vident  in 
prædiblis,  fummumque  pontificem,  five  per  juftitiæ  debitum,  vel  modo 
quolibet  ad  iftud  induxerit,  ut  velit  prædibla  gravamina  nobis  et  aliis 
Çhriftianis  primatibus  inrogata,  et  id  fpecialiter,  quod  contra  nos  nuper  in 
Lugdunenfi  concilio  ftatuit,  quatenus  de  fadto  proceflit,  cum  prorius  de 
jure  non  valeat,  revocare. 

‘  Nos  ob  honorem  et  reverentiam  Dei  et  Redemptoris  noftri,  nec  non 
ob  amorem  quern  ad  regem  et  regnum  Franciæ  præ  cæteris  fmgularem 
habemus,  caufam  quæ  inter  nos,  et  fummum  pontificem  vertitur  fupradidtum, 
quatenus  contingit  eundem,  in  manibus  ponimus  rejus  ejufdem,  perati  omnia 
quæcumque  per  nos  idem  rex  de  confilio  parium,  nobiliumque  fuorum,  vifis 
et  diligenter  auditis  noflris  juribus,  ecclefiæ  viderit  emendanda  corrigere  et  in 
ftatum  debitum  intégré  reformare.  Ac  deinde  pace  per  hoc  inter  nos  et 
ecclefiam  procedente,  et  reliquiis  Longobardorum  prout  tenentur  et  debent, 
vel  ad  mandatum  noftrum,  et  imperrii  redeuntibus,  vel  prorfus  ab  ecclefiæ 
defenfione  feclufis,  promptos  nos  ofFerimus  et  paratos,  vel  prædidlo  rege  ad 
defenfionem  Chriftianitatis,  et  ftatum  pacificum  confervandum  in  cifmarinis 
partibus  rémanente,  vel  una  cum  eo,  fi  hoc  melius  viderit  elegendum,  ad 
tranfmarinas  partes  per  nos,  aut  Conradum  cariflimum  filium  noftrum 
Romanorum  in  regem  eledtum,  et  regni  Jerofoiymitani  hæredem  omine 
profpero  transfretare. 
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c  Âd  hos  nos  obligantes  fpecialiter  et  expreflim,  quod  vel  cum  rege 
Franciæ,  five  fine  eo  terram  totam  Jerofolymitanam,  et  quidquid  unquam 
a  diebus  antiquis  regno  Jerofolymitano  pertinuit,  ad  proprietatem  etditionem 
regni  ipfius,  et  Chriftianitatis  cultum,  noftris  imperii,  et  regnorum  noftrorum 
viribus,  laboribus,  et  fumptibus,  curabimus  revocare.  Nihilominus  tamen, 
fi  forte,  quod  abfit,  difcrimen  præfentis  difcordiæ  inter  nos,  ecclefiam  et 
Lombardos  durare  contigerit,  prædiélo  régi,  ac  omnibus  fignatis  cruce  cum 
eo,  quatenus  præfentium  negotiorum  et  temporum  qualitas  patitur  et 
tempeftas,  præfidia  noftra  terra  manque  tarn  in  navibus,  quam  viétualibus, 
promptis  affedlibus  offerimus  per  præfentes.  Superque  omnibus  et  fingulis 
iupradiétis  quæ  præfentium  fériés  continet  litterarum,  audforitatem  et 
mandatum  plenum  prædidlis  magiftro  Petro  de  Vinea,  et  G.  de  Ocra 
duximus  conferendum:  ratum  habentes  et  firmum  quidquid  per  eofdem  in 
iis  pro  parte  noftri  Culminis  extiterit  ordinatum. 

4  Datum  Cremonæ  xxii  Septembri  quartæ  indidlionis  (1246).* 

This  letter  was  fealed  with  a  golden  féal  hanging  to  a  filken  chain  of 
purple  colour  having  on  one  fide  the  impreliion  of  the  emperor  feated  with 
a  patriarchal  ftaff  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  globe  eroded,  with  the 
ufual  infeription, 

4  Frideric.  Gra.  Romanoru.  impator.  et  Sep.  Auguft.  Rex  Siciliæ.* 

On  the  reverfe  was  the  city  of  Rome  and  the  ordinary  infeription, 

4  Roma  caput  mundi  régit  orbis  frena  rotundi.* 

4  Fredericus  D.  G.  Romanorum  imperator  femper  Auguft.  Hierufalem 
et  Siciliæ  rex,  jufticiariis,  magiftris  camerariis,  magiftres  procuratoribus,  et 
univerfis  per  regnum  Siciliæ  conftitutis  fidelibus  fuis,  gratiam  et  bonam 
voluntatem.  Cum  Ludovicus  illuftris  rex  Francorum  diledtus  amicus 
nofter,  quem  finceri  amoris  integritate  compleétimur  ad  illius  honorem  qui 
regibus  dat  falutem,  pro  terræ  fandlæ  fubfidio,  figno  mirificæ  crucis 
aflumpto,  difponat  ad  partes  ultramarinas  in  fefto  B.  Joannis  proxime 
futuræ  VI.  interdiclionis  laudabiliter  transfretare  :  volentes  eidem  felieem 
utinam  tranfitum  et  fuorum  regni  noftri  fertilitate  fulciri  fidelitate  veftræ 
præcipiendo  mandamus,  quatenus  cum  in  eo  rem  noftram  et  Conradi 
Romanorum  in  regem  eledti,  et  regni  Hierofolymitani  hæredis,  cariftimi 
VOL.  i.  Q  Q 
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filîi  noftri,  quafi  agere  videamus,  equos,  arma,  victualia  et  necefïària  quælibef, 
tam  pro  rege  prædidto,  quam  pro  iis  qui  de  fuo  funt  hofpitio,  vel  familia, 
per  regnum  noftrum  emi  fine  moleftia  ad  commune  pretium,  quod  ipfi 
emptionis  tempore  gcneraliter  diftrahetur  in  regno,  et  a  kalendis  proximo 
futuri  menfis  Martii  prædiétæ  vi.  indidtionis  inantea  ufque  per  totum  tempus 
quo  prædidtus  rex  in  ultra  marinis  partibus  pro  Chrifti  fervitio  moram 
trahet,  emi  et  extrahi  de  regno  libere  ac  iliac  deferri,  tam  per  terram,  quam 

aquam  per  eodem  negotio  fine . et  empidemento  quolibet 

permittatis.  Dat.  Luteciæ  anno  Dominicæ  Incarn.  mccxlvi.  menfe 
Novembri  v.  indie.’ 

Sealed  on  a  chain  of  fcarlet  filk,  with  a  fmall  golden  feal  of  the  emperor 
Frederick,  having  on  one  fide  his  figure,  feated  with  the  ufual  infeription, 

6  Frideric  Di.  Gra.  Romanor.  Imperator  fep.  auguft.  rex  Siciliæ  et 
lerlem.’ 

On  the  reverfe,  the  topography  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  with  this 
infeription  : 

6  Regnum  Sicil.  Ducat.  Apulie  7.  Principat  Capue  v.v 

See  Matt,  of  Weftminfter,  pp.  34-1,  342. 

(liii)  During  the  time  of  the  king's  refulence.  William  Guiart,  Matt.. 
Paris,  Nangis,  and  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  1.  32.  ch.  89.  The  bifhop  of 
Tufculum,  in  his  letter  to  pope  Innocent  VI.  to.  7.  Spicileg.  pp.  214.  224.. 
all  remark,  that  many  great  barons  died  at  Cyprus  during  the  time  the  king 
remained  there. 

(liv)  The  great  king  of  Tartary.  This  king  was  not  the  great  cham  of 
Tartary,  but  a  king  or  prince  over  his  fubjedts,  whofe  name  was  Ercatay, 
as  we  learn  from  G.  de  Nangis,  and  from  the  letter  of  this  fame  prince 
which  is  inferted  by  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  1.  32.  ch.  90,  91,  and  93.  and  in 
the  additions  to  Matt.  Paris,  p.  1 16.  He  is  called  Erchalchai  in  the  letter 
of  the  bifhop  of  Tufculum,  to.  7.  Spicileg.  p.  216. 

(lv)  And  fent  his  people .  See  likewife  the  fame  Vincent  de  Beauvais* 
1.  32.  ch.  94. 
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(lvi)  The  fultan  of  Conic.  This  fultan  of  Iconium,  a  town  in  Cilicia, 
or  Caramania,  which  the  Turks  at  this  day  call  Coni,  according  to 
Leunclavius  in  Pand.  Turc.  n.  12.  77.  180.  had  the  name  of  Azatines, 
and  was  a  Chriftian,  as  Nicephorus  Gregoras.  1.  4.  and  Phranzes,  1.  L 
ch.  24.  aflure  us. 

There  is  a  letter  from  him  to  pope  Gregory  IX.  who  wanted  to  perfuade 
him  to  embrace  the  Chriftian  religion,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  annals  of 
Odoricus  Raynaldus  in  the  year  1235,  n.  37.  in  which  he  is  called  Alatinus. 
He  therein  afliimes  the  following  titles  :  6  Magnus  foldanus  Iconii,  et 
Poteftas  omnium  terrarum  per  orientem  et  feptentrionalem  plagam 
exiftentium,  et  magnæ  Cappadociæ.’ 

Vincent  de  Beauvais,  L  31.  ch.  143  and  144.  relates  at  length  the 
power  of  this  prince,  and  the  riches  of  his  treafury.  With  regard  to  the 
term  Sultan,  which  is  often  ufed  in  this  hiftory,  there  is  matter  fufficient  to 
compofe  a  whole  diflertation,  and  which  fhall  form  the  fixteenth. 

(lvii)  Had  melted  a  part  of  his  gold.  Vincent  de  Beauvais  fays,  in 
1.  31.  ch.  144.  ‘  Eft  autem  in  ejus  regno  fortiflimum  caftrum,  quod 
Candelaria  dicitur,  ubi  eft  Thefaurus  ipfius,  et  dicitur  quod  ibi  funt  Iff. 
pithariæ  plenæ  auro  depurato,  in  ipfis  liquato,  exceptis  lapidibus  pretiofis, 
et  pecunia  multa  nimis.’ 

(lviii)  This  king  of  Armenia.  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  1.  31.  ch.  43.  and 
44.  and  Sanuto,  1.  3.  part.  13.  ch.  ff.  relate  likewife  that  Haiton,  king  of 
Armenia  fought  an  alliance  with  the  Tartars,  to  fhelter  himfelf  from  the 
continual  inroads  of  the  Turks. 

(lix)  The  fultan  of  Babylon.  According  to  the  Arabian  Chronicle  given 
to  the  public  by  Abraham  Echellenfis,  his  name  was  Saleh  Nagem-addim 
Aiiub,  and  he  was  fon  to  the  king  Alcamel  Mahomet,  whom  Vincent  de 
Beauvais,  in  1.  32.  ch.  100  &  101.  calls  Soldanus  Kiemel,  and  whom 
I  believe  to  be  the  Chemel  that  William  of  Tyre  mentions  in  1.  9.  ch.  2L 
and  the  Melee  Equemel  of  Sanuto,  1.  3.  ch.  12.  p.  11.  in  an  epiftle  which 
this  fultan  wrote  to  pope  Innocent  IV.  which  is  preferved  by  Odoricus 
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Raynaldus  in  his  annals  of  the  year  1246.  n.  52.  He  ftyles  himfelf  Saleh 
Belfet,  Aiob  Soldani  Regis  Hadel  Robere  filii  Aiob.  His  name  and  titles 
are  likewife  to  be  feen  in  Matt.  Paris,  p.  477. 

(lx)  The  fuit  an  of  Hamault.  It  fhould  be  of  Haman.  This  fultan 
was  lord  of  Aleppo,  as  we  learn  from  the  monk  Aython,  ch.  38  &  39. 
and  from  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  1.  32.  ch.  89  &  95.  wherein  he  relates  alfo 
the  difference  between  the  two  fultans.  The  legate  does  the  fame  in  his 
epiftle  to  Innocent  IV.  to.  7.  Spicileg.  p.  223.  He  poffeffed,  among  other 
towns,  Aleppo,  called  by  the  ancients  Chalybon  (for  thus  it  muff  be  read  in 
Foucher  de  Chartres,  L  3.  ch.  31.  and'  not  Calyptonr  as  it  is  there  printed), 
Camela  and  Haman.  Thence  it  happens  that  he  is  indifcriminately  titled 
by  the  lord  de  Joinville,  and  other  writers,  fultan  of  Halape  and  of  la 
Chamelle., 

According  to  Aython,  ch.  29.  his  name  was  Melee  Nazer.  With  regard 
to  the  town  of  Haman,  there  is  frequent  mention  made  of  it  by  the  writers 
of  the  hiftory  of  the  holy  wars  : 

Gauter.  de  bellis  Antioch.,  p.  444. 

William  of  Tyre,  1.  5.  ch.  1.  1.  7.  ch.  12.  1.  21.  ch..  6.  8.. 

Jacques  de  Vitry,  1.  1.  ch.  92. 

Vincent  de  Beauvais,  1.  31.  ch.  144- 

Sanuto,  L  3.  part  6.  ch.  22.  part  9.  ch.  3.  part  11.  ch.  15.  part  13o. 
ch.  7  &  8. 

Aython,  ch.  15.  36  &  59: 

I  have  faid  fomething  of  la  Chamelle  in  my  hiftorical  treatife  on,  the 
head  of  St  John  the  Baptift. 

(lxi)  Chefs.,  This  game  has  been  always  very  much  in  vogue  among 
the  Turks  and  Saracens,  as  we  learn  from  Elemacin,  L  2.  ch.  7.  from 
Aython,  ch..  53.  and  from  Ducas,  in  his  hiftory,  ch.  16*  The  game  has 
even  taken  its  name  from  a  turkilh  or  arabic  word  Scach,  which  fignifies 
king,  becaufe  the  principal  piece  of  chefs  is  the  king,  as  is  noticed  in  the 
Pande£t  of  Leunclavius>  n.  1.  102.  179.. 
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The  Greeks  of  the  middle  ages,  and  thofe  of  the  prefent  day,  call  it  Z 
as  Saumaife,  in  his  obfervations  on  Pliny,  and  Meurfius  in  his  gloffary,  have 
obferved.  Anna  Comnena,  in  the  22d  book  of  her  Alexiade  makes  ufe  of 
this  word,  and  remarks,  that  it  was  invented  by  the  Aflyrians.  See  the 
chronicle  of  Hainault  by  Jacques  de  Guyfe,  vol.  1.  pp.  53  &:  54.  and 
M.  Menage  in  his  gloffary  of  the  french  language. 

Lucanus  in  paneg.  ad  Pifonem  has  elegantly  defcribed  the  game  of 
chefs,  and  after  him  Hieronymus  Vidas. 

(lxii)  The  point  of  Lymeffon.  This  promontory  is  fo  called  from  the- 
town  of  Lymeffon,  which  is  fituated  in  that  part  of  the  ifland.  It  is  alfo 
called  Lemife ,  Limone  or  Nemojie ,  and  by  the  ancients  Neapolis. 

See  Stephen  de  Lefignan’s  hiftory  of  Cyprus,  ch.  7.  pp.  19,  20. 

(lxiii)  The  prince  of  the  Morea.  William  de  Villehardouin,  prince  o£ 
Achaia  and  of  the  Morea,  fenefcbal  of  Romania. 

William  de  Guiart  fings, 

4  Lors  vint  pour  ce  que  eus  paffaft,. 

O  mainte  armeure  dorée, 

Cil  qui  prince  iert  de  la  Morée.’ 

See  Nangis’  life  of  St  Louis,  p.  353.  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  1.  32.  ch.  97, 
Acropolita,  ch.  48.  and  what  I  have  faid  of  this  prince  in  the  genealogy 
of  that  family,  and  in  the  hiftory  of  the  empire  of  Conftantinople  under 
the  french  emperors.. 

(lxiv)  The  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  had  pafled  the 
winter  in  the  Morea,  according  to  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  1.  32.  ch.  97.  and, 
as  I  prefume,  then  returned  to  Conftantinople,  which  he  undertook  in 
confequence  of  a  promife  he  had  made  the  emperor  Baldwin  fo  long  ago  as 
the  year  1238,  to  fuccour  him  in  cafe  of  need,  as  we  read  in  Albericus. 

(lxv)  Naccaires.  The  Italians  call  them  naccara  and  gnacara.  Philippo 
Venuto  fays,  that  it  is  a  4  Stromento  mufico,  col  quale  i  fanciulli  cantano  il 
fan.  Martino.’  Pietro  de  la  Valle,  in  his  travels,  ep.  6.  fays,  that  a  fort  off 
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dram  is  called  by  this  name  which  is  ufed  by  the  german  cavalry,  and  which 
we  commonly  call  tymbals.  Jean  d’Oronville,  in  his  hiftory  of  Louis  duke 
of  Bourbon,  chap.  7 £>.  attributes  in  like  manner  the  naccaires  to  the  Saracens 
of  Africa.  4  The  king  of  Tunis,  the  king  of  Tremeçen,  and  the  king  of 
Bugia,  came  before  the  town  of  Africa  with  their  array,  and,  according  to 
cuftom,  attended  by  their  naccaires,  drums,  cymbals,  flutes  and  fhoutings.’ 

The  author  of  the  life  of  Louis  VII.  ch.  8.  gives  the  invention  of  them 
to  the  Turks,  4  Tympanis  et  nacariis  et  aliis  fimilibus  inftrumentis 
refonabant  by  an  error  of  the  prefs  it  is,  in  the  printed  copy,  macariis . 
The  edition  of  Poitiers  has  likewife  the  word  macaires ,  p.  31.  Our 
Frenchmen  afterwards  borrowed  this  inftrument  from  the  infidels,  and 
made  ufe  of  it  in  their  wars.  In  the  rhyming  chronicle  of  Bertrand  de 
Guefclin  is, 

4  Naquaires  et  buifines  y  pouvoit  on  oir.* 

Sanuto,  1.  2.  part.  4.  ch.  20,  21.  4  Sint  quatuor  tubatores,  tibicines, 
tibiatores,  et  qui  fciant  pulfare  nacharas,  tympana  leu  tamburla.* 

A  roll  in  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris,  entitled,  4  A  lift  of  the 
houfehold  of  monfieur  de  Poitiers.  The  minftrels  of  my  lord  of  Poitiers. 
Raoulin  de  St  Vérin,  meneftrel  du  Cor  Sarazinois.  Andrieu  et  Bernart 
Trompeurs,  Paris  et  de  Nacaires,  Bernart  de  la  Tempefte.’ 

William  Guiart  calls  thefe  inftruments  anacaires  in  the  year  1214. 

4  Tabours,  trompes,  et  anacaires, 

En  tant  de  lieu  ça  et  là  fonnent, 

Que  toute  le  contrée  eftonnent.’ 

And  further  on, 

4  Lors  oifliés  tentir  buifines, 

A  grant  paine  et  a  labours, 

Cors,  anacaires  et  tabours.’ 

The  modem  Greeks  ufe  the  word  uvccko.^  from  which  they  have  formed 
avoocoiçiçou,  players  on  the  nacaire,  which  Nicetas,  in  his  life  of  Manuel,  1.  5. 
in  that  of  Ifâc.  1.  1.  and  Codin,  make  ufe  of. 

In  the  MS.  romance  of  Belifarius,  written  in  the  vulgar  Greek,  'Trcafypv 
TçovfA7r£Teç,  opyocvu,  tov7tukix  avocKoiçoiiïeç.  The  old  latin  and  french  diélionary, 
publifhed  by  father  Labe,  tranflates  the  word  tinctitare  to  play  on  the 
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nacaires,  whereas  tinctitare  is  to  tingle.  Befides,  tarant arizarc,  tromper  and 
nagairer ,  is  to  play  on  the  nacaires. 

(lxvi)  John  of  Belmont.  This  lord  is  ftyled  chamberlain  to  the  king  in 
a  deed  of  the  year  1235,  and  is  the  fame  whom  the  king,  St  Louis,  fent  in 
1239  againft  the  Albigenfes,  according  to  G.  Nangis.  The  edition  of 
Poitiers  mifnames  him  de  Briemont . 

(lxvii)  Airart  de  Brienne.  This  Airard  was  the  fon  of  Airard  de 
Brienne,  lord  of  Rameru,  by  Philippa  of  Champagne,  of  whom  mention 
has  already  been  made.  See  the  ‘  Lignage  d’Outremer,’  and  the  genealogy 
of  this  family  in  the  general  hiftory  of  France  by  Meilleurs  de  Sainte  Marthe, 
1.  10.  ch.  L).  of  the  third  edition. 

(lxviii)  Madame  de  Baruth .  Efchive  de  Montbéliard,  daughter  of 
Walter  de  Montbéliard  and  de  Bourgogne  de  Cypre.  See  Sanuto,  1.  3. 
part.  11.  ch.  I6“.  and  the  ‘  Lignage  d’Outremer,’  until  I  ihall  more  amply 
fpeak  of  them  in  my  hiftory  of  the  families  of  the  call. 

(lxjx)  And  was  drowned.  After  thefe  words  the  Poitiers  edition,  adds, 

*  And  I  muft  relate  a  marvellous  event  which  happened  in  my  little  boat* 
I  had  taken  with  me  two  valiant  knights-bachelor,  whofe  names  were 
Villains  de  Vergy  and  William  de  Dammartin.  They  bore  fo  great  a 
hatred  to  each  other,  that  it  could  not  be  exceeded,  infomuch  that  they 
had  feveral  times  fought,  and  there  was  no  way  of  appeafing  their  rage.. 
But  when  my  boat  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  lhip  for  land,  on  a 
fudden  thefe  two  bachelors,  without  faying  one  word,  ran  and  embraced 
each  other,  weeping  through  afïèétion,  and  mutually  afking  pardon  for  their 
offences.  I  mention  this  to  fhew,  that  the  danger  of  death  extinguifhes  all 
hatred  and  rancour.’ 

(lxx)  The  Jlandard  of  St  Denis.  That  is  to  fay,  the  veftèl  which  bore 
the  ftandard  of  St  Denis,  for,  further  on,  ‘  the  galley  arrived  with  the 
ftandard  of  St  Denis  ;*  and.  direétly  afterward,  ‘  when  the  good  king  Saint 
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'Louis  knew  that  the  ftandard  of  St  Denis  was  landed.’  Vincent  de 
Beauvais,  1.  32.  ch.  97.  4  Præcedente  quoque  in  aliis  valellis  juxta  ipfos  B. 
Dionyfii  martyris  vexillo.’  This  ftandard  of  St  Denis  was  no  other  than 
the  oriflamme,  which  will  furniih  the  fubje6l  of  the  eighteenth  diflertation. 

(lxxi)  The  count  dc  Japhe.  This  count  was  the  perfon  who  had 
fucceeded  count  Walter  de  Brienne,  made  prifoner  by  the  fultan  of  Perfia, 
about  the  year  124*.  His  name  was  John  d’lbelin,  and  he  was  lord  of 
Baruth,  by  defcent  from  his  father,  Balian  d’lbelin.  His  mother  was 
Efchive  de  Montbéliard,  by  reafon  of  which  alliance  John  d’lbelin  was  a 
coufin,  once  removed,  from  Germain  de  Richard,  count  de  Montbéliard, 
fon  of  Peter.  I  believe  we  muft  thus  underhand  the  lord  de  Joinville,  when 
he  fays  the  count  de  Japhe  was  coufin-german  to  the  count  de  Montbéliard. 

Sanuto,  1.  3.  part  11.  ch.  5  &  8,  gives  him  the  title  of  count  de  Japhe 
in  the  year  1266.  The  book  of  the  Aflizes  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerufalem 
fays,  that  it  was  he  who  reduced  to  writing  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  that 
kingdom.  The  4  Lignage  d’Outremer,’  gives  him  alfo  the  title  of  lord  of 
Baruth. 

With  regard  to  what  the  lord  de  Joinville  fays  of  the  count  de  Japhe 
being  of  the  lineage  of  Joinville,  it  mull  be  underftood  to  be  fo  through  the 
female  line  ;  for  the  arms  he  gives  him  fhew  clearly  that  he  was  not  of  the 
houfe  of  Joinville. 

(lxxi i )  Drums.  The  faracenic  horn  is  mentioned  in  the  extract  I  have 
made  from  the  roll  in  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris.  The  manufcript 
chronicle  of  Bertrand  du  Guefclin  mentions  it  like  wife  : 

4  Trompes  et  chalemelles  et  cors  farazinois.’ 

I  have  already  amply  fpoken  of  nacaires  :  it  remains  only  that  I  fay 
a  few  words  refpe&ing  drums,  the  ufe  of  which  we  have  alfo  borrowed 
from  the  Saracens.  The  lord  de  Joinville  fhews  us,  that  in  his  time  they 
were  called  Tabours,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  romance  of  Garin: 

4  Les  tabours  fonnent  por  les  chevaux  lefdir,’ 

And  by  William  Guiart  in  the  year  1202  : 

4  Ne  mena  trompes  ne  tabours.’ 
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Jacques  Millet,  in  his  deftrutftion  of  Troy, 

4  Faites  ces  trompettes  fonner, 

Tabours,  meneftriers,  et  clarons.’ 

Sanuto,  l.  2.  part  4.  ch.  2i .  ufes  the  word  tamburtum.  The  Spaniards 
call  them  altambors.  Bonaventura  Piftofilo,  i.  part,  della  Oplomachia 
fuppofes  thefe  words  to  have  been  formed  from  the  Greek  thefe 

mftruments  having  been  invented  to  aftonifh  and  ftrike  difmay:  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  word,  as  well  as  the  ufe  of  drums,  have  originated  with 
the  Saracens  and  Arabians. 

Lucas  Tudenfis,  fpeaking  of  the  death  of  Almanzor,  chief  of  the 
Saracens  in  Spain,  6  die  qua  in  Canatanazor  fuccubuit,  quidam  quad 
pifcator,  quafi  plangens,  modo  Chaldaico  fermone,  modo  Hifpanico, 
clamabat,  dicens,  en  Canatanazor  perdio  Almanzor  el  tambor,  id  eft,  in 
Canatanazor  perdidit  Almanzor  tympanum,  five  fiftrum,  hoc  eft  lætitiam 
foam.* 

Roderick  archbilhop  of  Toledo,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Arabians,  ch.  37. 
likewife  attributes  to  the  Saracens  the  invention  of  drums  :  4  -et  continuo 
atamoribus  (lege  Altamoribus)  propulfatis,  civium  multitudinem  convocavit.* 

Joannes  Cameniata  alfo,  in  his  defcription  of  the  taking  the  town  of 
Theflalonica  by  the  Saracens  of  Africa  in  the  year  904.  ol  to  t*xoç 
tottoiç  Taiç  vuvcri  ^xTtrxpevTeç,  (3orj  re  xçqcrotpLàvoi  Potp&oietKV]  kou  Tpotxjua s 
euppLicocv  tu  Tei^ei,  touç  tcuwoug  eXotvvovTeç,  kcli  tou;  zk  to)v  iïzppzo) v  HcxTcucrKEUxcrpcevo/s 

TvpL7rxvoiç  ;  when  thefe  4  tympana  ex  coria  faéta,’  are  nothing  elfe  than  the 
drums  which  the  emperor  Leon  in  hisTa&ics,  ch.  IS.  paragraph  113  &  114. 
attributes  in  like  manner  to  the  Turks. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  defcription  of  this  inftrument  by  S.  Ifidore, 
lib.  2.  Orig.  C.  21.  4  Tympanum  eft  pellis,  vel  corium  ligno  ex  una  parte 
extenfum.’  This  may  alfo  refer  to  Tymbals,  which  are  femi-circular  copper 
veflels  covered  at  the  top  by  ftretched  leather.  Our  drums  are  formed  of 
a  deep  hollow  circle  of  wood  clofed  at  each  end  by  ftretched  parchment  or 
vellum. 

(lxxiii)  The  legate.  Odo,  bifhop  of  Tufculum,  who  has  written  an 
account  of  part  of  this  expedition  in  the  feventh  volume  of  the  Spicileg.  of 
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the  reverend  father  D.  Luc  d’Achery,  p.  213.  See  Vincent  de  Beauvais*, 
1.  32.  ch.  79.  91.  and  Oderic.  Raynald,. anno  12.48.  n.  29. 

(lxxiv)  His  lance  on  his  xvrift.  Froiffart,  vol.  1.  ch.  12.  and  the 
chronicle  of  Flanders,  pp.  55,  99  >  See.  mention  this  ufage. 

(lxxv)  T/ieir  Julian  was  dead.  The  oriental  chronicle  fays,  that  the 
fultan  of  Babylon  was  not  deceafed  when  St  Louis  took  Damietta,  bat  that 
he  died  the  day  the  king  left  it,  to  encamp  before  Maffoura,  which  was  the 
25th  of  November.  This  agrees  with  what  the  king  wrote  himfelf  in  his' 
letter  of  the  capture  of  this  town  :  ‘  Intelleximus  autem  in  ipfo  itinere 
foldanum  Babyloniæ  de  novo  vitam  miferam  finivifle,’  Sec.  Vincent  de.; 
Beauvais  fays  the  fame  thing  in  1.  32.  ch.  98. 

(lxxvi)  The  Soulde.  According  to  the  lord  de  Joinville,  the  Soulde; 
was  a  row  of  tradefmen’s  fhops;  but  it  is  an  error,  and  la  Soulde  muft  be 
changed  for  la  Fonde ,  as  it  is  printed  in  the  edition  of  Bordeaux. 

In  the  treaty  concluded  by  the  patriarch  Guermond,  and  the  barons  o£ 
Jerufalem,  with  Dominico  Michiel,  doge  of  Venice,  relative  to  the 
undertaking  the  fiege  of  the  city  of  Tyre  in  the  year  1123,  as  reported  by 
William,  archbifhop  of  Tyre,  in  his  hiftory,  1..  12.  ch.  25.  ‘  Jpfe  rex 

Hierufalem  et  nos  omnes  Duci  venetorum  de  funda  Tyri  ex  parte  régis  fefto 
apoftolorum  Petri  et  Pauli  trecentos  in  unoquoque  anno  Byzantios 
Saracenatos  ex  debiti  conditione  perfolvere  debemus.*  Now  the  words 
funda  Tyri  mean  nothing  elfe  than  the  revenue  afforded  by  commerce,  and 
taken  from  the  common  purfe  of  the  merchants,  for  funda  fignifies  a  purfe,, 
in  Macrobius,  1.  2.  Saturnal.  c.  4.  In  St  Bonaventura,  in  his  life  of  Saint 
François,  ch.  !..  and  in  fome  greek  authors,  quoted  by  Meurfius  in  his 
gloffary,  v.  (powiïoc.  This  may  be  the  caufe  that,  in  fome  of  the  towns  of; 
Germany,  the  low  countries,  and  in  England,  the  public  places  for  the 
meetings  of  merchants  have  retained  the  name  of  Bourlè,  or  purfe,  on 
account  of  its  being  the  common  purfe  of  the  companies  of  merchants... 
This  is  the  etymology  which  John  Baptift  Grammay  gives,  after  fome  others^ 
of  thefe  places,  in  his  defeription  of  Antwerp,  chap.  12» 
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(lxxvii)  Delivered  to  us  Damietta.  The  Oriental  Chronicle  fays,  it  was 
after  two  days  fiege.  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  1.  32.  ch.  99.  adds,  that  it 
furrendered  on  the  feaft  of  Trinity  Sunday.  William  of  Tyre,  1.  20.  ch.  IS. 
has  thus  defcribed  the  city  of  Damietta. 

‘  Eft  autem  Damieta  inter  Egypti  métropoles,  antiqua  et  nobilis 
plurimum,  fecus  ripam  Nili  fita,  ubi  fecundo  oftio  prædidtus  fluvius  mare 
ingreditur,  inter  fluminis  alveum  et  mare,  fitu  valde  commodo  pofita,  a  mari 
tamen  quafi  milliario  diftanSo’ — Cinnamus,  p.  304,  calls  it  T ocpictii. 

(lxxviii)  King  John,  Jacques  de  Vitry,  in  1.  3.  p.  1140,  has  amply 
treated  of  this  firft  capture  of  Damietta  by  John  de  Brienne,  king  of 
Jerufalem,  in  the  month  of  November  1219,  and  in  the  letter  he  wrote  on 
this  fubjedt,  p.  1146.  In  Geft.  Dei  per  Francos.  Oliverius  Scholafticus 
in  the  fame  volume.  The  Oriental  Chronicle,  p.  102.  Vincent  de  Beauvais, 
1.  31.  ch.  87,  88.  Sanuto,  1.  2.  part.  2.  ch.  9.  1.  3.  part.  11.  ch.  7,  8.  and 
in  other  hiftorians. 

(lxxix)  A  patriarch  then  prefent.  It  was  the  patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  of 
whom  mention  is  made  hereafter,  and  who,  according  to  the  account  of  the 
lord  de  Joinville,  was  eighty  years  old  at  the  time  of  this  expedition.  His 
name  was  Guy,  and  he  was  a  native  of  la  Puglia.  Pope  Gregory  IX. 
promoted  him  to  the  bifhoprick  of  Nantes  in  Brittany  after  the  death  of  the 
patriarch  Girold.  Albericus  in  the  year  1236.  ‘  Guido  Apuliæ  unus 

epifcopus  ab  imperatore  quondam  pulfus,  fadtus  eft  a  papa  Nannetenfis 
cpifcopus.’  And  in  the  year  1241,  ‘  Guido  Nannetenfis  in  Brittannia 
fuit  patriarcha  Hyerofolymitanus.’  The  MS.  has  a  falfe  reading  of 
Conftantinopolitanus. 

The  epiftle  of  pope  Gregory,  mentioning  his  promotion  to  this  dignity, 
may  be  found  in  the  annals  of  Odoricus  Raynaldus,  anno  1240.  n.  47. 

(lxxx)  John  de  Valery.  John  lord  of  Valery  in  Champagne,  fon  to 
Huon  lord  of  Valery  and  of  Ode,  appears  in  the  cartulary  of  Champagne  in 
the  chamber  of  accounts  in  Paris,  in  a  deed  of  the  year  1218.  In  another 
of  the  year  1230,  he  is  ftyled  brother  to  Hugh  de  Valery  knight.  He  is 
alfo  Ipoken  of  in  the  years  1240  and  1261,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  houfe  of 
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Châtillon,  1.  3.  ch.  6.  1.  11.  ch.  8.  L  12.  ch.  17.  and  lïkewife  in  a  deed 
of  the  year  1266,  in  the  fame  cartulary. 

He  married  Clementia,  lady  of  Fonvens,  at  the  time  widow  of  William 
de  Vergy,  lord  of  Mirebeau,  according  to  Andrew  du  Chêne,  in  his  hiftory 
of  the  houfe  of  Vergy,  1.  4.  ch.  L 

A  deed  of  the  year  1264,  in  the  cartulary  of  Cluny,  in  the  library  of 
M.  de  Thou,  makes  him  father  to  Erard  de  Valery,  chamberlain  of  France 
and  conftable  of  Champagne,  who  on  his  arrival  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
on  his  return  from  the  holy  land,  united  his  forces  with  thole  of  Charles 
duke  of  Anjou.  William  de  Nangis,  in  his  life  of  St  Louis,  pp.  379,  382. 
relates,  that  he  there  behaved  with  the  utmoft  valour.  William  Guiart 
mentions  him  advantageoufly,  and  Brunetto  Latini,  in  the  13th  book  of  his  * 
Teforo,  fpeaks  of  his  excellent  qualities  in  thefe  terms  :  4  He  had  at  that 
time  near  his  perfon  two  knights,  who  were  thought  to  be  the  bed:  in  the.: 
world,  the  lord  Erard  de  Valery  and  the  lord  John  Bridaut,’  &c.. 

The  lord  de  Joinville. makes  mention  of  this  Erard..  * 

(lxxxi)  Bordeaux.  The  wor& Bordel,  which  fignifies  a  place  of  infamy^, 
lupanar ,  takes  its  origin  from  loofe  women  and  fuchlike  characters  inhabiting 
fmall  houfes,  which  in  the  old  french  language  were  called  bordels,  from  the 
diminutive  of  borde  a  houfe,  and  is  probably  borrowed  from  bord  of  the 
englifh  faxons,  with  whom  this  word  has  the  fame  meaning. . 

A  title-deed  of  Edgar  king  of  England,  in  the  Monalt.  Anglic,  to  1. 
p.  37.  4  videlicet  5  manfas,  cum  15  carucis  terræ,  cum  1 8  fervis,  et  16  villanis, , 
et  10  bordis,  cum  60  acris  prati,*  &c. 

A  deed  of  Pons  de  Montlor  of  the  year  1219,  in  the  regilber  of  Carcalfonne 
in  the  chamber  of  accounts  in  Paris,  f.  39.  4  Et  ibidem  fcilicet  in  ftrata  fiet- 
borda  communis  ad  levandum  pedagium/ 

In  the  romance  of  Garin, , 

4  N’i  a  mefon,  ne  borde,  ne  mefnil.’ 

See  likewife  Spelman’s  gloiîàry.  From  the  word  borde  comes  bordel ,  to 
mark  a  fmall  houfe.  In  the  above  romance, 

4  N’i  ot  bordel,  qui  tant  parfu  petis. 

Mien  efcient  chevalier  n'i  gefit.’ 
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And  in  the  chronicle  of  Bertrand  du  Guefclin, 

4  Et  bonne  ville  aufîi  garnie  bien  et  bel, 

C’on  nommoit  S.  MaifTens,  dehors  ot  maint  bordel.* 

William  de  Jumieges,  1.  7.  ch.  14.  4  Domunculam  circumdedit  cunv 
familia  :  Sorengus  vero  expergefaétus  de  bordello  exiit,  et  fugiens  in 
vinarium  exire  voluit.’ 

And  again  in  the  Monafticum  Anglic,  to.  2.  p.  206.  4  et  ortum  ante 
portam  atrii  cum  bordello.* 

See  alfo  the  4  Coutume  de  Sole,*  tit.  1 2.  art.  2.  There  are  fome  who 
conceive  that  the  word  bort,  which  the  Gafcons  formerly  ufed  to  fignify 
baftard,  took  its  rife  from  the  term  Bordel,  as  born. 4  incerto  patre,’  and  in 
places  of  public  refort. 

Underneath  is  an  extract  from  a  deed  communicated  to  me  by 
M.  d’Herouval,  which  jufhfies  the  ufe  of  this  word  in  the  fignification 
alluded  to.  4  De  par  le  roi.  Nôtre  chancelier,  nos  gens  de  nos  comptes,, 
et  nôtre  audiencier.  Nous  avons  quité  de  grace  efpeciale  au  Bort  de 
Rabaftens  tout  nôtre  droit  tant  de  finances,  que  de  chancellerie,  et  du  feel 
de  deux  cartes  en  cire  verte,  l’une  de  legitimation  et  l’autre  de  nobilitation,, 
&c.  Donné  à  l’Opital  de  Corbeil  le  20.  jour  de  Février  l’an  1351.’ 

(lxxxii)  Scans  fur  formes, — That,  is  to  fay,  mounted  on  their  war.* 
horfes.  ~ 

(lxxxiii)  Gcoffry  de  Sargines.  He  is  called  Gaufridus  de  Sarcinis,  ini 
an  epiftle  of  pope  Urban  IV.  in  the  fifth  vol.  of  the  hiftorians  of  France,  , 
p.  870.  This  letter  informs  us  that  he  remained  in  the  holy  land  after  the 
departure  of  St  Louis,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  author  of  the  alfizes  of 
Jerufalem,  part.  2.  ch.  20.  A  deed,  in  the  Trefor  des  Chartes,  executed  at 
Acre  in  the  year  1277,  and  another  in  the  cartulary  of  Champagne,  in  the. 
king’s  library,  fol.  78.  qualify  him  as  fenefchal  of  that  kingdom;  and  as. 
this  laft  contains  fome  curious  obfervations  relative  to  our  hiftory,  I  do  not 
think  the  inferting  it  in  this  p’ace  will  be  found  improper. 

4  To  the  molt  high  and  potent,  and  well  beloved  lord,  Thibaut,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  the  very  noble  king  of  Navarre,  count  palatine  off 


Champagne  and  Brie,  William,  by  the  fame  grace,  patriarch  of  Jerufalem, 
and  apoftolic  legate,  Thomas  Berart,  matter  of  the  poor  knights  templars, 
brother  Hugh  Revel,  guardian  of  the  poor  of  Chnft,  brother  Ann,  matter 
of  the  hofpital  of  the  Germans,  Jeoffroy  de  Sergines,  fenefchal  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jerufalem,  fend  health,  increafe  of  love  in  this  age,  and 
everlafting  life  to  come. 

‘  Sire,  it  is  unneceffary  for  us  to  lay  before  you  the  poor  and  miferable 
ftate  of  Chriftianity  in  the  kingdom  of  Jerufalem  ;  nor  that  the  fultan,  and 
other  enemies  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  take  the  utmoft  pains,  day  and  night, 
to  abafe  our  religion  ;  nor  that,  in  this  month  of  May,  they  have  deftroyed 
the  inhabitants,  and  laid  wafte  the  gardens  and  manors  all  over  the  plain  of 
Acre,  and  that  they  have  afterward  retreated  to  the  country  of  the  Saphet, 
becaufe  we  are  aflured  that  your  highnefs  has  been  well  informed  of  thefe 
things  by  feveral  others,  and  which,  if  you  pleafe,  you  may  have  confirmed, 
and  hear  the  whole  truth  from  the  bearers  of  this  letter,  as  they  are 
perfonally  well  acquainted  with  every  thing  that  has  happened. 

‘  You  muft  know,  fire,  that  the  noble  lord,  fir  Hugh  count  de  Brienne, 
your  man  and  vafifal,  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  the  deceale  of  his  elder  brother, 
John  de  Brienne,  whofe  foul  may  God  receive  !  would  have  waited  upon 
you,  to  perform  all  his  duties,  and  had  made  preparations  accordingly,  if  he 
had  not  been  prevented  by  various  hindrances,  more  efpecially  by  ficknefs, 
which  has  grievoufly  tormented  him,  as  it  has  been  the  will  of  the  Lord. 
Afterward,  by  the  death  of  his  aunt,  he  was  forced  to  a  quarrel  with  his 
coufin,  fir  Hugh  de  Lufignan,  bailiff  of  Jerufalem  and  Cyprus,  on  account 
of  the  adminiftration  of  her  fortune,  which  he  had  reafon  to  expedt. 
Afterwards,  from  the  need  there  was  of  his  fervice,  he  paffed  three  years  in 
Jerufalem,  where,  on  every  occafion,  he  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
powers  for  the  honour  and  profit  of  Chriftendom.  Know  alfo,  fire,  that. 
3aft  April  he  went  to  Cyprus,  but  every  thing  turned  out  contrary  to  his 
continuing  his  journey  to  you  ;  for  he  there  learnt  that  the  fultan  of  Syria 
intended  an  invafion,  and  he  is  not  one  of  thofe  who  fear  fhedding  their 
blood  for  the  defence  of  that  land  whereon  the  fon  of  God  condeicended  to 
fhcd  his  for  the  redemption  of  finners  from  the  pains  of  hell.  Thefe  things 
detained  him  from  purfuing  his  journey  to  you,  or  returning  to  Acre,  and 
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lie  remained  there  until  the  fultan  had  retreated  to  the  country  of  the 
Saphet. 

4  By  our  advice  and  permiflion,  in  which  we  are  joined  by  all  the  difcreet 
men  of  the  country,  he  now  fets  out  to  wait  on  you,  and  becaufe  he  is 
fearful  that  your  highnefs  may  take  it  ill  that  he  has  not  fooner  waited  on 
you  to  receive  the  inveftiture  of  his  inheritance,  to  whom,  as  to  his  lord,  he 
owes  it,  we  mod  humbly  entreat  you,  through  your  love  to  God,  and  to  us, 
that  your  highnefs  would  favourably  incline  to  his,  prétendons,  and  that  you 
would  expedite  his  bufinefs,  in  order  that  he  may  return  to  the  fervice  of 
our  lord,  which  he  is  very  defirous  to  do,  and  which  all  we  that  are  in  the 
holy  land  are  mod  anxious  he  fhould  do,  as  his  prefence  will  be  of  the 
greated  advantage  to  the  country,  which  will  be  comforted  and  aflided  by 
it.  Written  at  Acre  the  27th  day  of  May.’ 

This  lord  is  mifcalled  Galfridus  de  Seignes,  in  the  feventh  volume  of  the 
Spicileg.  p.  223.  In  an  account  of  the  bailiffs  of  France,  to  Afcenfion-day 
in  the  year  1289,  there  is  mention  made  of  Pierre  deSargines,  fent  that  year 
as  ambaffador  from  the  king  of  France  to  the  king  of  Cadille,  the  fame  who 
was  judge  of  the  4  Plaits  de  la  Porte’  in  the  year  1285,  and  is  named  among 
the  king’s  knights,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  of  his  houfehold,  in  an  account  roll 
of  the  houfehold  in  the  year  1287.. 

He  died  in  the  year  1297,  leaving  iffue,  as  may  be  collected  4  d’un  compte 
du  tréfor  du  roi,’  wherein  Heluis  is  mentioned  as  daughter  and  heirefs  to 
Geoffry  de  Sargines  knight,  in  the  year  1298.  In  the  4  tréfor  des  chartes  du 
roi,’  Laiette,  Comptes  de  Champagne,  1.  tit.  63.  mention  is  alfo  made  of 
Ifabeau  de  Broyés,  lady  of  Sargines,  wife  of  Geoffry  de  Sargines  knight, 
parents  to  John  and  Geoffry  de  Sargines.  I-  have  feen .  the  original  of 
another  deed  of  Gilles  de  Sargines  knight,  chamberlain  to  the  king  of  the 
year  1 3 14,  who  bore  for  arms  on  his  feal  4  une  fafce,'  avec  une  autre  vivrée 
en  chef.’ 

This  lord  was  created  a  knight  at  the  feaftr which  the  king  held  at  Paris 
at  Whitfuntide  in  the  year  1313,  as  I  learn  from  an  account  in  the  Tréfor 
des  Chartes.  Among  the  gens  d’armes  that  were  muftered  under  John  lord 
de  Trainel,  in  the  bailiwick  of  Sens  in  the- year  1348,  there  appear  Geoffry 
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de  Sargines  knight,  and  Droin  de  Sargines  efquire.  See  Fauchet  on  the 
ancient  french  poets,  1.  2.  ch.  83. 

(lxxxiv)  Mahom  de  Marby.  The  edition  of  Poitiers  has  the  fame 
reading,  but  we  mud:  reftore  it  to  Mahieu  de  Marly,  who  was  a  nobleman 
defcended  from  a  branch  of  the  Montmorenci  family. 

See  the  hiftory  of  this  houfe  by  Andrew  du  Chefne,  1.  11.  ch.  5,  p.  672. 

(lxxxv)  Philippes  de  Nantuel.  This  may  be  the  perfon  who  was  of  the 
expedition  and  at  the  conqueft  of  Naples.  William  Guiart, 

É  Avec  lui  a  celle  venue, 

Furent  de  Bauçoy  Guy  et  Hue, 

Nanteuil,  de  Montaigu  Guillaume.* 

(lxxxvi)  The  majler  of  the  crofs-bows.  Thiebaud  de  Montleart  had 
this  appointment  under  St  Louis,  by  whom  he  is  named  among  the  great 
lords  of  the  realm  in  an  arrêt  of  the  year  1270,  in  du  Tillet. 

(lxxxvii)  Gaultier  d’ Entrache.  Gautier  d’Autréche,  fon  of  Guy  de 
Nanteuil,  lord  of  Autréche  and  châtellain  de  Bar.  See  the  hiftory  of  the 
family  of  Châtillon,  1.  3.  ch.  10.  The  edition  of  Poitiers  reads  Antrache. 

(lxxxviii)  His  coverlid  of  minever.  In  thofe  days,  the  coverlids  of  beds 
;ufually  confided  of  fkins  of  value  ;  whence  ancient  writers  have  included 
them  among  the  richeft  furniture.  In  the  romance  of  Garin, 

‘  Les  palefrois,  les  muls  et  le  roncins, 

Coûtes  de  foie,  et  couvertoirs  hermins, 

Tôt  départi  as  chevaliers  de  pris. 

Qu’il  n’en  retint  vaillant  un  parifis.’ 

In  the  laft  will  of  Jane,  queen  of  France  and  Navarre,  in  the  year  1304, 
fheets,  coverlids  and  counterpanes,  are  named  among  the  furniture  of  value; 
but  our  old  writers  particularly  fpeak  of  thofe  rich  coverlids  of  exquifite  fkins 
when  on  the  fubjeét  of  the  ceremonies  ufed  in  times  of  peace  on  the  creation 
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cf  knights:  for  after  they  had  been  bathed,  they  were  laid  in  a  rich  ftate-bed 
under  the  fined:  coverlids,  and  were  there  vifited  by  their  friends. 

The  author  of  the  4  Ordene  de  Chevalerie,’  after  telling  us  how  Saladin 
was  put  into  the  bath  by  Hues  de  Tabarie,  before  he  gave  him  the  order  of 
knighthood,  adds,  4  that  he  led  him  to  his  new  bed,  and,  having  lain  him 

therein,  faid  to  him,  4  Sire,  this  bed  gives  you . to  the  great  city 

of  Paradife,  which  you  muft  conquer  by  your  chivalry  and  when  he  had 
repofed  himfelf,  he  made  him  rife,  and  clothed  him  with  a  white  robe  of 
fine  linen  or  filk.’  The  fame  romance  is  in  verfe  : 

4  Après  fi  l’a  du  baing  ofté, 

Si  le  coucha  en  un  bel  lit, 

Qui  etoit  fait  par  grant  délit, 

Sire,  fait  il,  che  fegnefie, 

L’on  doit  par  fa  chevalerie 
Conquerre  lit  en  paradis 
Ke  Diex  otroie  à  fes  amis  : 

Car  chou  eft  li  lis  de  repos 
Qui  la  ne  fera,  moût  i  ert  fos.’ 

The  fame  ceremonies  are  obferved  in  creating  Knights  of  the  Bath 
according  to  the  cuftoms  of  England,  related  by  Edward  Biffe,  in  his  notes 
on  Nicholas  Upton,  page  21.  4  This  done,  the  fquires-direélors  take  the 
noviciate  out  of  the  bath,  and  put  him  to  bed,  until  he  be  dry  ;  and  this 
bed  muft  be  plain,  and  without  curtains.’ 

During  this  ceremony,  thofe  who  were  to  be  created  knights  made  their 
appearance  firft  as  efquires,  then  as  knights,  after  having  received  the  order. 
In  the  firft  part  of  the  ceremony,  the  coverlids  were  not  fo  rich  nor  of  fuch 
fine  fkins,  as  in  the  fécond,  for  knights  alone  were  permitted  to  ufe  coverlids 
of  vair  or  ermine. 

This  is  apparent  from  an  account  of  Stephen  de  la  Fontaine,  filverfmith 
to  the  king  in  the  year  1351.  4  For  four  hundred  ells  of  fine  black  cloth  in 

feveral  pieces,  to  make  coverlids  for  each  of  the  new  knights  half  lined  with 
the  backs  of  fquirrel  fkins  of  Calabria  to  cover  their  beds  during  their  ftate 
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of  efquirefhip,  eighty-three  crowns.  For  two  full-length  pieces  of  vermilion 
marbled  cloth  of  Rruffels,  to  make  each  of  the  faid  knights  coverlids  half 
furred  with  minever,  which  they  require  for  the  ftate  of  knighthood.’ 

Even  among  the  liveries  which  our  kings  gave  to  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  to  the  officers  of  their  houfehold,  were  thefe  rich  coverlids.  A 
roll  in  the  chamber  of  accounts  in  Paris  entitled,  4  Pro  robis  datis  militibus 
D.  Philippi  et  gentibus  cameræ  fuæ,  pro  robis  dominorum  Joann,  et  Petri 
et  Roberti,  filiorum  régis  pro  fcallatis  radiat.  et  tiretan  :  Perfia  et  viridi  pro 
coopertorio,  88  lib.  pro  foraturis  didtarum  robarum,  &c.  et  pro  duabus 
culcitris  pundlis  pro  didris  Petro  et  Joanne,  &c.  D.  Robertus  Atrebat.  pro 
roba  de  Samito,  roba  de  panno  aureo  foratis  de  erminis,  et  4.  pannis  ad  aur.. 
ad  unum  coopertorium  foratum  de  erminis,  quod  fadlum  fuit  pro  D. 
Hemondo,  et  una  culcitra  pundta  cum  fundo  panni  aurei,  quæ  fuit  fadta. 
pro  filio  regis  Arràgoniæ.’ 

Among  the  Romans,  bed  coverlids  were  alfo  of  the  richeft  fluffs,  as 
father  Sirmond  has  noticed  in  his  obfervations  on  Sidonius*  1.  1.  Epiit.  2. 

(lxxxix)  The  full  an  paid  for  each  head.  The  Turks  to  this  day  follows 
the  fame  cuftom  as  our  countrymen  witneflèd  when  they  fignalized  their 
valour  in  the  laft  wars  between  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  grand 
fjgnor.  See  Gaufrid.  Malaterra,  L.  2.  ch.  4 6. 

(xc)  The  watch ,  or  centinel.  In  the  chronicle  of  Bertrand  du  Guefclin, 
c  Y  avoit  une  gaite  toute  jour  ajournée. 

Qui  fonnoit  un  bacin,  quant  la  pierre  ell  levée.’ 

Thefe  verfes  inform  us,  that  he  who  adled  as  centinel  on  the  watch 
towers,  and  rang  the  alarm  bell  in  calés  of  dangers,  was  thence  called 
Bachinator,  in  fome  of  the  ordinances  of  king  Edward,  relative  to  the 
office  of  fenefchal  of  Gafcony.  ‘  In  reg.  conftabul.  Burdegal.  fol.  80. 
Item  ordinatum  eft  quod  fit  unus  Bachinator  ad  fupervidenua  omnia  caftra, 
et  fortalitia  régis  in  toto  ducatu.’  Au  compte  de  l  hoftel  du  roi,  de  l’an 
1311.  ‘  Guata  Luperæ,  Gueta  Cafteletti,  Guetta  parvi  Pontis.’ 
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(xci)  Corcenay.  The  edition  of  Poitiers  reads  Couvcemy ,  a  well  known 
noble  family  in  Champagne. 

(xcii)  The  count  de  Poitiers.  Vincent  de  Beauvais  fays,  in  book  32. 
and  chapters  89  &  98,  that  Alphonfo,  count  of  Poitiers,  remained  in  France 
to  aftift  queen  Blanche,  mother  to  the  king,  in  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  during  his  abfence  ;  and  that  about  St  John’s  day  in  the  year 
1249  he  fet  off  with  a  numerous  army,  and,  embarking  at  Aigues  Mortes, 
on  the  morrow  of  the  feaft  of  St  Bartholomew,  he  arrived  at  Damietta  the 
Sunday  preceding  the  feaft  of  St  Simeon  and  St  Jude.  Nangis  fays  the 
fame  thing. 

(xcm)  In  the  mo f que.  In  like  manner,  at  the  firft  capture  of  Damietta, 
this  temple  had  been  changed  by  the  legate  into  a  church,  under  the 
invocation  of  our  Lady,  as  we  learn  from  Jacques  de  Vitry,  in  the  third 
book  of  his  hiftory,  where  he  gives  the  dimenfions  of  it  as  follows  : 

4  Mahomeria  Damiatæ  per  invocationem  S.  Trinitatis  immutata  eft  iq. 
ecclefiam.  B.  Virginis,  in  quadrum  pofita,  tanta  fere  ejus  latitudo  quanta 
longitudo  ejus  confideratur  :  columnis  fuftentatur  marmoreis  150.  minus 
una,  7.  porticus  habens,  et  in  medio  habens  aperturam  longam  et  latam,  in 
qua  pyramis  alta  furfum  afcendit,’  &c.  p.  1143. 

William  Guiart,  in  1248,  relates  how  St  Louis,  or  rather  the  legate,  again 
dedicated  it  under  the  name  of  our  Lady.  See  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  1.  32. 
ch.  98,  and  the  additions  to  Matt.  Paris,  p.  109,  &c. 

(xciv)  At  the  beginning  of  Advent.  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  1.  32.  ch.  9. 
and  William  de  Nangis,  fay  it  was  the  20th  of  November. 

(xcv)  Here  it  will  be  proper  to  J peak  of  the  river.  Many  writers,  as  well 
ancient  as  modern,  befide  geographers,  have  amply  fpoken  of  the  Nile,  its 
fources,  its  mouths,  and  the  virtue  of  its  waters  :  among  them,  the  author 
of  a  greek  treatife,  entitled  i vspi  tvjç  NeiXov  a,voc7rXyi^u<r&uç  iïioctpoçoi  iïo%ou,  printed 
with  iome  treatifes  of  Ariftotle  and  Theophraftus  by  Henry  Stephens  ; 


Theophyla&es  Simocatta  in  the  hiftory  of  the  empire;  Maurice,  1.  7.  ch.  17, , 
William  of  lyre,  1.  19.  ch.  22;  Sanuto,  1.  3.  part.  14.  ch.  12;  Aithon, 
ch.  17.  Murtadi,  the  fon  of  Gaphiphe  in  his  wonders  of  Egypt;  John 
Leon,  book  9  ;  Scaliger,  ad  1.  3.  Manil.  Quarefmius  in  élucidât,  terræ 
fanctæ,  1.  8.  peregr.  1.  c.  9.  M.  de  la  Chambre  and  Ifaac  V ollius,  who  have 
lately  written  particular  treatifes  on  this  fubjeét  ;  and  in  ihort  the  other 
writers  who  are  quoted  by  Davity  in  his  hiftory  of  Africa.  The  lord 
Wiliam  de  Lannoy,  lord  of  Villerval,  and  knight  of  the  golden  fleece,  has 
likewife  touched  a  little  on  this  matter  in  the  MS.  account  of  his  travels. 

(xcvi)  The  river  Revi.  All  the  hiftorians  who  relate  this  paflage  call 
the  river  Thanis,  which  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Nile 
that  flows  by  a  place  of  the  fame  name,  and  is  called  at  this  day  Tanes  or 
Tenez.  It  will  therefore  be  neceflary  to  corredl  our  author,  and  make  it 
Tanis  inftead  of  Tunis.  The  oriental  chronicle  calls  the  river,  which  the 
French  then  eroded,  Afmuni.  William  of  Tyre,  1.  22.  c.  15.  mentions  the 
water  of  a  river  which  he  calls  Rafel  rafit .  The  Arabians  and  Turks  at 
prefent  call  the  town  of  Rofetta  Rafchit  or  Rafit,  whence  this  branch  of  the 
Nile  takes  its  name.  It  is  maintained,  that  this  river  of  Rafit  is  that  mouth 
of  the  Nile  called  by  the  ancients  Canopus,  and  that  of  Tenez  or  Thanis 
was  the  Pelufiac  mouth.  See,  in  addition  to  the  geographers,  Quarefmius, 

1.  8.  élucidât,  terræ  l'andtæ  Peregr.  6.  cap.  2. 

(xcvii)  Had  made  two  heffrais.  The  beffroy  was  a  warlike  machine  in 
the  form  of  a  tower,  made  of  wood,  having  different  ftories,  which  was 
drawn  near  to  the  walls  of  a  town,  and  the  ftories  filled  with  a  proper 
number  of  foldiers,  who  fhot  from  their  bows  and  crofs-bows  over  the  walls, 
againft  the  defenders  of  the  place.  Thefe  machines  were  ulually  moved  on 
four  wheels,  and  to  prevent  the  greek  fire  from  hurting  them,  they  were 
covered  with  boiled  horfe  or  bullock  fkins.  Froiflart,  in  his  firft  volume, 
chap.-  108.  thus  deferibes  the  beffrois  :  4  The  Englifh  had  conftrudled  two 
large  towers,  of  great  beams  of  wood,  three  itones  high  :  each  tower  was 
placed  on  wheels,  and  covered  over  with  prepared  leather,  to  fhelter  thofe 
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within  from  fire,  and  from  the  arrows  :  in  each  ftory  were  one  hundred 
archers.’ 

The  romance  of  Garin, 

4  La  veifïiés  ces  perrieres  venir, 

Ces  mangoniax  et  geter,  et  flatir, 

Et  les  berfrois  as  Chafliax  affaillir, 

Et  ces  archers  durement  aatir.’ 

In  the  chronicle  of  Bertrand  du  Guefclin, 

4  Un  grant  beffroy  de  bois  orent  fait  charpenter, 

Et  le  firent  adonques  à  Arques  apporter, 

Jufques  près  dès  foffés  ils  le  firent  traifner, 

Grande  plenté  de  gent  y  pouvoit  bien  entrer.’ 

William  le  Breton,  in  the  fécond  book  of  his  Philippiade,  names  this  fort 
of  machine  Belfragium ,  and  thus  delcribes  it  : 

‘  Cratibus  et  lignis  rudibus  Belfragia  furgunt, 

Turribus  alta  magis  et  mænibus,  unde  valerent 
Agmina  miflilibus,  telifque  quibuflibet  uti, 

Devexofque  holies  facili  proflernere  jaélu.’ 

And  again,  in  the  7th  book, 

4  Parte  alia  turres,  quibus  efl  Belfragia  nomen, 

Roboribus  crudis  compaélæ,  atque  arbora  multa 
Intaélis  dolabra  ruditer,  quibus  afcia  folos 
Abfciderat  ramos,  fic  educantur,  ut  ufque 
Aëra  fub  medium  longo  volumine  tendant 
Ut  doleat  munis  illis  depreflior  efîè.’ 

William  of  Malmefbury,  in  the  4th  book  of  his  hiftory  of  England, 
calls  this  machine  Berfroy  :  4  Alterum  (machinamentum)  fuit  pro  lignorum 
penuria  turris  non  magna,  in  modum  ædificiorum  faéla  (Berfreid  appellant) 
quod  fafligium  murorum  æquaret.’  Simeon  of  Durham  alfo,  in  the  year 
1  123,  fays,  4  Videns  autem  rex  fe  non,  ac  difpofuerat,  proficere,  ligneam 
turrim,  quam  Berfreit  vocant  erexit.’ 

Odoricus  Vitalis,  1.  8.  calls  it  Berfredus  :  4  Ingentem  machinam,  quam 
Berfredum  vocitant,  contra  munitionem  erexit.’  And  in  the  12th  book, 

•  Carpentarios  Berfredum  facientes  docebat.’ 
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Rolandin  in  his  chronicle,  1.  1.  ch.  S.  1.  4.  ch.  2.  1.  6.  ch.  6.  1.  12. 
ch.  6.  calls  it  bilfredus  ;  and  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  in  an  epiftle  that  is 
in  William  Heda  in  the  year  1190,  vafredus. 

This  fort  of  machine  is  often  defcnbed  by  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages, 
who,  however,  have  fupprefTed  the  name,  as  in 

Tubedod,  1.  5.  p.  805. 

Albert  d’Aix,  1.  6.  ch.  11.  1.  7.  ch.  3. 

Guibert,  in  his  hift.  of  Jerufalem,  1.  6.  ch.  18.  1.  7.  ch.  6 . 

William  of  Tyre,  1.  8.  ch.  12,  15,  18.  1.  20.  ch.  16. 

Suger,  in  his  life  of  Louis  VII.  ch.  10. 

Robert.  Monach.  1.  7. 

Radevicus,  1.  2.  De  Gefta  Frederici,  c.  6 2. 

Anna  Comnena,  p.  384. 

Acropolita,  p.  190. 

Vegetius,  1.  4.  ch.  17,  18. 

Gilles  monk  of  Orval,  in  his  life  of  Alberon  II.  bifhop  of  Liege,  ch.  35, 

And  laftly,  Sanuto,  1.  2.  part  4.  ch.  22.  points  out  the  mode  of  making 
them.  The  romance  of  Garin  likewife  defcribes  this  machine,  without 
naming  it  : 

c  Un  engin  fet,  de  tel  parler  n’oï, 

Qui  ot  de  haut  cent  piés  tos  enterins, 

Près  de  la  porte  fill:  venir  tels  engins, 

A  fet  eftages  tôt  droit  de  fuit  chefnin, 

Arbaieftriers  a  mis  jufqu’  a  vint, 

Bien  fit  does,  couvert  de  cuir  boli.’ 

This  word  beffroi /  (belfry)  has  fince  been  applied  to  the  higheft  towers 
of  frontier  towns,  wherein  a  centinel  is  placed  to  watch  for  their  fecurity, 
and  with  a  bell  for  him  to  ftrike  on  to  alarm  the  inhabitants  and  guards  at 
the  gates.  This  bell  has  afterwards  been  employed  to  mark  the  hour  for 
the  retreat  of  the  inhabitants  to  their  houfes,  and  the  garrifons  to  their 
quarters,  and  other  public  ufes,  whence  it  is  called  4  Campana  bannalis,* 
by  Hoefemius,  in  his  life  of  Hugh  bifhop  of  Liege,  ch.  23. 

4  Statuta  Gildæ  Scot.  c.  28.  Nullus  regratarius  emat  pifces,  fænum, 
avenas,  ante  pulfationem  campanæ  in  berefrido.’  The  chronicle  of  Flanders 
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frequently  mentions  the  beffrois  of  towns.  Hence  it  happens,  that  thofe 
towers,  and  the  bells  hung  in  them,  make  part  of  the  privileges  of  the 
commonalty,  as  we  learn  from  an  ordinance  of  Charles  the  fair  in  the  year 
1322,  by  which  he  deprives  the  inhabitants  of  Laon  for  certain  mifdeeds  of 
the  right  of  common,  of  fhreivalty,  of  mayoralty,  of  their  leal,  and  of  their 
bell,  belfry  and  jurifdiétion. 

(xcvm)  Chas  Chatellx.  The  cat  was  properly  a  machine  made  in  the 
form  of  a  covered  gallery,  (whence  Anna  Comnena,  in  her  Alexiade, 
page  383,  gives  it  the  name  of  çool)  which  was  fattened  to  the  walls  to  afford 
fhelter  to  the  fappers.  William  le  Breton,  in  the  feventh  book  of  his; 
Philippiade, 

4  Hue  faciunt  reptare  catum,  te&ique  fub  illo 
Suffodiunt  murum.’ 

The  Monk  de  Vaux  de  Sarnay,  ch.  48.  4  Die  quodam  comes  nofter 

machinam  quamdam  parvam  quæ  lingua  vulgari  catus  dicitur,  faciebat  duci 
ad  fodiendum  caftri  murum.’  See  alfo  the  chapters  52  &  63.  The  fame 
William  le  Breton  thus  deferibes  this  machine  in  his  fécond  book  : 

- 4  Tefludo  texitur,  ut  fub 

Illis  tuto  latens  muri  queat  ima  fubire 
Foffor,  et  eredtis  ipfum  fuccidere  parmis.* 

Ravedicus,  in  the  fécond  book  of  the  hiflory  of  Frederic  1.  c.  63.  deferibing 
the  fiege  of  Crema,  fay s  that  the  inhabitants,  to  defend  themfelves  againft 
thofe  who  fealed  the  walls,  or  who  defeended  on  their  walls  from  beffrois 
and  towers  of  wood,  made  ufe  of  cats  to  enable  them  to  attack  the  enemy 
within  their  machines.  4  Magnaque  audacia  fuper  muros,  et  in  fuis- 
machinis,  quas  cattas  appellant,  operiuntur,  et  cum  admoverentur  pontes* 
(the  bridges  of  the  beffrois)  ipfi  eos  vel  occuparent,  vel  dejicerent,  murumque 
fealis  afeendere  nitentes  vario  modo  deterrerent.’ 

Rolandinus,  1.  8.  c.  13. 

Chron.  Antonii  Godi  Vicentini,  p.  20,  &c. 

Matt.  Paris  in  the  year  1236. 

lo.  de  Beka  in  Arnold©  49  Epifc.  Traje£t.  Sufftid, 


Petri  in  Joan.  Heinfberg.  Epifc.  Leod.  c.  17. 

The  monk  of  Padua,  1.  2.  chr.  c.  8. 

William  de  Puylaurens,  c.  30. 

The  duke  of  Cleves  in  his  treatife  on  war,  p.  57,  and  other  authors  have 
fpoken  of  this  machine,  of  which  Vegetius  has  given  a  defcription  in  1.  4. 
c.  15,  and  likewife  Aimo'in  in  the  third  book  of  his  hiftory  of  France, 
chap.  71. 

William  Guiart,  fpeaking  of  the  fiege  of  Bovines  by  Philip  Auguftus  : 

‘  Devant  Boves  fit  l’oft  de  France, 

Qui  contre  les  Flamans  contance, 

Li  mineur  pas  ne  foumeillent. 

Un  chat  bon  et  fort  appareillent, 

Tant  euvrent  deflbus,  et  tant  cavent. 

Qu’une  grant  part  du  mur  deftravent.’ 

And  in  the  year  1205, 

‘  Un  chat  font  fus  le  pont  atraire. 

Dont  pieça  mention  feifmes, 

Qui  fit  de  la  roche  meifmes, 

Li  mineur  defous  fe  lancent 
Le  fort  mur  a  miner  commencent, 

Et  font  le  Chat  fi  aombrer, 

Que  riens  ne  les  peut  encombrer.’ 

They  were  alfo  made  ufe  of  to  fill  up  the  ditches  that  the  Beffrois  might 
be  brought  near  to  the  walls,  which  was  properly  the  ufe  of  the  Mufculi  of 
the  ancients  according  to  Vegetius  in  the  16th  chap,  of  the  4th  book. 

Jacques  de  Vitry,  1.  3.  p.  1142.  ‘  Cati  duo  ad  foffatum  implendum 

magnis  fumptibus  compofiti  fuerunt.’  Add  what  the  learned  Lipfius 
writes,  1.  1.  n roXiopMTMuv,  dial  7.  and  Angelo  Portenari  della  félicita  di 
Padua,  1.  5.  c.  5.  p.  165.  who  have  given  an  engraving  and  defcription 
of  it. 

The  king  St  Louis  caufed  two  beffrois  or  towers  of  wood  to  be  built,  to 
guard  thofe  who  were  at  work  on  the  caufeway,  and  thefe  beffrois  were 
called  Chats-chateils  ;  that  is  to  fay,  4  Cati,  caftellati,’  becaufe  over  thefe 
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cats  were  a  fort  of  cattles.  They  were  not  fimple  galleries  like  common 
cats,  but  galleries  defended  by  towers  and  beffrois. 

St  Louis  in  his  letter,  fpeaking  of  this  caufeway,  fays, 

4  Saraceni  autem  e  contra  totis  refiftentes  conatibus  machinis  noftris 
quas  erexeramus,  ibidem  machinas  oppofuerunt  quam  plures,  quibus 
caftella  noftra  lignea,  quæ  fuper  paffum  collocari  feceramus  eumdem, 
conquaffata  lapidibus  et  confradta  combuflèrunt  totalita  igné  Græco.* 

The  lord  de  Joinville  fays,  that  there  were  two  chateils  in  front  of 
the  cats,  and  two  houfes  in  their  rear  to  receive  the  {tones  the  Saracens 
caff  from  their  machines  ;  which  is  juft  as  I  have  explained  the  paffage, 
that  the  cats  or  galleries  were  defended  by  towers  that  were  to  oppofe  the 
fhowers  of  {tones  continually  thrown  from  the  enemies  engines.  I  believe 
likewife  that  the  lower  {tories  of  thefe  machines  were  employed  as  cats, 
which  was  the  reafon  of  their  being  called  chas  châtels;  that  is  to  fay, 
according  to  my  former  remark,  cats  fortified  with  caftles. 

The  author  who  has  defcribed  the  fiege  of  Zara  by  the  Venetians  in 
1346.  1.  2.  c.  6.  apud  Joan.  Lucium  de  regno  Dalmat.  thus  reprefents  this 
fort  of  cat  : 

J  Aliud  erat  hoc  ingenium,  unus  Cattus  ligneus  fatis  debilis  erat 
confedtionis  quern  machinæ  jadræ  fæpius  jadtando  penetrabant,  in  quo 
erat  conftrudta  quædam  eminens  turris  duorum  propugnaculorum.  Ipfam 
duæ  maximæ  carrucæ  fupportabant.* 

Becaufe  thefe  machines  were  not  fimple  cats,  fuch  were  called  chats  faux 
or  faux  chats ,  as  had  the  form  of  belfreys  or  towers,  but  were  neverthelefs 
ufed  for  cats. 

It  is  thus  that  the  following  paffage  in  Froiffart,  vol.  1.  chap.  121,  muff 
be  underftood  :  4  The  next  day  two  chief  engineers  came  to  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  and  faid,  that  if  he  Would  fupply  them  with  wood  and 
workmen,  they  would  build  two  chauffaux  (fome  copies  have  chats)  of  fo 
great  a  height,  that  when  brought  near  to  the  walls  of  the  town  they  fhould 
overtop  them.’  Hence  comes  the  word  dCefchaffaux  among  us  to  fignify  an 
elevated  floor.  See  the  Recueil  de  Bourgogne  de  M.  Perard,  p.  395, 

T  t 
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(xcix)  Scecedun ,  Jon  to  the  Sheik.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  name 
is  a  corruption,  although  the  poitiers  edition  has  the  fame  ;  and  the  4  Mer 
des  Hiftoires’  calls  it  Sejedus ,  which  feems  fomething  like  Scecedun.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  the  name  of  this  lord,  according  to  the  oriental 
chronicle,  is  Fachr- addin  ;  and  William  de  Nangis,  and  the  epiftle  of  Saint 
Louis,  refpedting  his  capture  and  deliverance,  is  Farchardin.  William  Guiart 
calls  him  Farchadin,  and  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  1.  32.  ch.  99,  Sacardin,  a 
name  that  is  nearer  to  that  of  Scecedun.  The  lord  de  Joinville  Ityles  him 
fon  of  the  Sheik,  which  is  conformable  to  the  oriental  chronicle,  which  alfo 
makes  him  fon  of  the  Sciach,  ‘  filius  Sciachi,’  and  adds,  that  the  fultan 
Nagemaddin,  before  his  deceafe,  proclaimed  him  chief  of  his  armies,  and 
recommended  his  fon  to  his  care,  who  was  at  that  time  near  Damafcus. 

Selden,  in  his  titles  of  honour,  part.  1 .  ch.  4.  §  1 .  fays  that  the  arabian 
word  Seich  fignifies  fenior,  ancient,  old,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  meaning 
the  lord  de  Joinville  afterwards  gives  to  this  word. 

(c)  The  emperor  Ferrait.  Saladin  had  likewife  been  made  a  knight  by 
Humphry  de  Toron,  as  we  are  told  in  the  hiftory  of  Jerufalem,  p.  1152.  in 
G  eft.  Dei  per  Francos,  and  not  by  Hugh  de  Tabarie,  as  fome  romances 
have  advanced..  This  I  notice,  to  prevent  anyfurprife  that  a  pagan  fhould 
have  been  willing  to  receive  the  order  of  knighthood  from  a  Chnftian  lord. 
But  we  learn,  on  the  other  hand,  that  St  Louis  refufed  it  to  a  Saracen,, 
though  at  the  entreaties  of  his  own  people,  who  had  killed  the  fultan,  laying 
for  his  excufe,  6  Abfit  a  me,  ut  vel  pro  fervanda  vita,  vel  morte  declinanda, 
quemcumque  a  Chriftiana  religione  alienum,  baltheo  militari  donere  velim.* 
A  pud  Walding.  anno  1254.  n.  ‘26. 

With  regard  to  Fracardin,  if  he  received  the  order  of  knighthood  from 
Frederic,  it  muft  have  been  during  the  truces  this  emperor  made  with  the 
Saracens,  and  when  he  was  crowned  in  Jerufalem  in  the  year  1229,  as 
Sanuto  relates  in  the  third  book,  part  11.  ch.  12. 

(ci)  Pierre  d' Avalon.  In  another  part,  he  ftyles  this  knight  his  coulim 
He  married  in  the  holy  land  Helvile,  daughter  to  Raoul,  who  was  the  laft 
fon  to  William  de  Bures,  prince  of  Tabarie.  See  the  4  Lignage  d’ Outremer/ 


c.  7.  There  is  mention  made  of  JofTelin  d’ Avalon  in  a  title-deed  of 
William  de  Nanteuil  of  the  year  1210,  in  the  cartulary  of  Champagne,  in 
the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris. 

(cn)  And  his  banner  was.  It  refults  from  this  pafiage  that  armorial 
bearings  were  in  ufe  among  the  Mahometans,  and  that  their  fultans  or 
princes  had  them  painted  on  their  banners.  I  {hall  hope  to  defcribe  the 
arms  of  fome  among  them,  taken  from  manufcripts,  in  my  families  of  the 
eaft. 


(cm)  The  count  Guy  de  Ferrois,  or  rather  Forois;  that  is  to  fay,  count 
of  Forets,  as  this  name  is  thus  found  written  in  a  deed  of  the  year  1218,  in 
the  memoirs  of  M.  Perard,  p.  301.  For  he  means  Guy  the  fifth,  count  de 
Forets.  See  Sanuto,  1.  3.  part.  1 1.  c.  15,  and  the  hiftory  of  Burgundy  by 
Andrew  du  Chefne,  1.  3.  ch.  75. 

(civ)  Greek  fire.  Baldric,  1.  3.  of  his  hiftory  of  Jerufalem,  p.  125. 
4  Ignem  quern  Græcum  vocant,  in  machinam  jacere,  mç  Fu^xmov  in 
Theophanes:  4  ignis  Romaïcus’  in  Paulus  Diaconus,  1.  21.  Hiftoriæ  Mifcellæ.* 
This  fire  was  fo  called,  becaufe  it  was  firft  invented  among  the  Greeks  by 
Callinicus  the  architeél,  a  native  of  Heliopolis,  a  town  in  Syria,  under 
Conftantinus  Barbatus,  as  the  above  Theophanes  has  written  ;  and  likewife 
becaufe  the  Greeks  were  for  a  long  time  the  only  people  who  preferved  the 
ufe  of  it,  which  they  very  rarely  communicated  to  any  of  their  allies,  as 
I  have  noticed  in  my  obfervations  on  the  hiftory  of  Villehardouin,  n.  113. 

Anna  Comnena  fays,  that  this  fire  was  made  with  pitch  and  other  gums 
from  trees,  mixed  with  fulphur,  and  the  whole  ground  together. 

Abbon,  in  the  firft  book  of  the  wars  of  Paris,  has  given  the  compofition 
of  it  in  thefe  verfes  : 

4  Addit  eis  oleum,  ceramque,  picemque  miniftrans, 

Mixta  fimul  liquefadta  foco  ferventia  valde, 

Quæ  Danis  cervice  comas  uruntque  trahuntqued 
The  author  of  the  hiftory  of  Jerufalem,  p.  llt>7,  makes  oil  a  part  of 
the  compofition  ;  at  leaft,  he  names  it  4  oleum  incendarium,  quod  ignem 
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Græcum  vocant.*  It  may  perhaps  be  Naphtha,  which  Procopius,  in  ths 
4th  book  of  the  war  of  the  Goths,  ch.  11.  fays,  the  Greeks  call  Myïeiaç 
eA uiov,  and  the  Medes  Naphtha ,  which  Lambecius,  in  his  obfervations  on 
Codinus,  thinks  fhould  he  correéled  to  Mylaç  e\uiov,  oil  of  Media,  and  that 
for  this  reafon  the  fame  Greeks  have  given  to  this  artificial  fire  the  name  of 
Maikov  nop,  which  is  met  with  in  Cinnamus,  p.  308.  and  in  Codinus,  page 
7th  of  the  royal  edition. 

There  are  others,  however,  who  imagine  Naphtha  was  called  M qJWf 
ex ouov,  or  7 rop,  becaufe  Medea,  according  to  Pliny,  1.  2.  ch.  105.  burnt  her 
hufband  Jafon  with  this  fire.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this,  Procopius, 
in  the  part  quoted,  informs  us,  that  in  the  compofition  of  this  artificial 
fire,  there  was  a  mixture  of  naphtha  with  fulphur  and  bitumen. 

Jacques  de  Vitry,  1.  3.  ch.  84.  fays,  that  in  certain  countries  of  the  eaft 
there  is  a  fountain,  ‘  Ex  cujus  aquis  ignis  Græcus  efficitur,  quibufdam  aliis 
admixtis,  qui  poftquam  vehementer  fuerit  accenfus,  vix  aut  nunquam  poteft 
extingui,  nifi  aceto  et  hominum  urina,  et  fabulo.’ 

Adam  of  Bremen,  ch.  66.  relates  fomething  fimilar  in  a  place  of  the 
north,  which  he  names  ‘  Olla  Vulcani,  quam  incolæ  Græcum  vocant  lgnerm* 
Vanoccio  Biringuccio,  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Pyrotechny,  chap.  9.  has 
deferibed  all  the  materials  that  form  part  of  the  artificial  fire-works  which 
the  Greeks  made  ufe  of  to  burn  the  veffels  of  their  enemies,  from  whence 
Theophanes,  page  29 5.  calls  this  fire  nop  §ct\u<nov,  and  in  page  352.  vep 
Cyçov,  fea  fire,  liquid  fire.  They  made  ule  of  this  fire  when  at  fea,  in  two 
ways  :  firft  by  fire-lhips  filled  with  this  fire,  that  were  floated  among  the 
enemies  fleet,  and  thus  fet  them  on  fire.  Thele  fire-ihips  are  named  by 
Theophanes,  pp.  294.  352.  xuKctÇo7rup(popoç,  that  is  to  fay,  fire-fhips;  and 
I  have  fhewn  elfewhere,  that  the  Greeks  particularly  employed  for  this 
fervice  that  fort  of  veflèl  called  %fAai^a,  whence  we  have  borrowed  the 
word  Chaland ,  a  wood  boat  or  barge,  a  name  given  to  the  boats  on  the 
Seine  and  Loire,  and  from  which  the  Panflans  call  the  bread  brought  by 
thofe  boats  pain  chaland. 

Firefhips  were  ufed  before  the  time  of  the  emperor  Conftantinus  barbatus, 
for  1  heophanes  informs  us,  p.  100,  that  under  the  empne  of  Leon  le  grand, 
Genferic  king  of  Africa,  burnt  with  veffels  that  were  filled  with  dry  wTood 
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and  other  combuftibles,  and  which  he  floated  down  the  ftream,  the  whole  of 
the  grecian  fleet.  This  ferves  to  juftify  father  Mambrun  in  his  Conftantine, 
who  had  been  blamed  for  having  firft  eftablifhed  in  his  reign  the  invention 
of  firefhips  :  to  this  charge  he  has  replied  in  the  preface  of  his  edition  of 
1659.  We  have  other  inftances  of  fuch  firefhips  in  the  hiflory  of  Theophanes* 
pp.  294*.  331.  352.  in  Abbon,  p.  503,  and  in  various  authors. 

The  other  ufe  made  of  artificial  fires  was  in  veffels  employed  in  the 
purfuit  after  a  battle,  called  fyupoveg.  On  the  prows  of  thefe  veffels  were 
placed  large  tubes  of  copper,  through  which  they  blew  thefe  fires  into  the 
enemy’s  fhips.  The  emperor  Leon  in  his  tadfics,  ch.  19.  n.  6.  thus  fpeaks 
of  them,  v/ttu  de  nrccvrcog  tov  n(puvoc  aocroc  rypi  zrpupccv  epcnrpooc^ev  ^ocXau  vj^fetrpcevou, 
ûç  eôoç,  hoc  tvto  etncocooctrpcsvov  n Top  accroc  rcov  bvocvt.ov  ockovtktoi .  He  mentions  them 
again  in  the  notes  46  &  52,  whence  we  learn  that  thefe  are  the  veffels  called 
by  Theophanes,  page  294,  Spoptoveg  <r«puvo(popot. 

With  regard  to  the  ufe  of  the  greek  fire  in  battles  on  land,  it  was 
different,  for  foldiers  were  then  fupplied  with  copper  tubes,  and  blew  it 
through  them  on  their  enemies.  This  is  what  Anna  Comnena,  in  the  1 3th 
book  of  her  Alexiade,  expreffes  in  the  following  terms  :  ‘  tooto  ( to  Trop)  pcercc, 
êetov  rç&opczvov  eptCccXXsTcci  écç  ociXiçxovç  xocXocpcuv  aou  epctpucrccrccc  reocpoc  too  rroci^ovroç 
XocŒpu  Kcci  (rwexsi  rrveopcccTi  apc9  oôruç  opciXei  tu>  repos  ccnpocv  rrvpi  acu  e%cc7rT£Toct.'> 

Sometimes  they  threw  fharp  bolts  of  iron,  covered  with  tow,  well  oiled 
and  pitched,  with  which  they  fet  fire  to  the  engines.  Of  this  we  have 
inftances  in  Albert  of  Aix,  book  7.  chapters  third  and  fifth,  and  alfo  in. 
a  letter  on  the  taking  of  Damietta,  in  the  additions  to  Matt.  Paris,, 
page  108. 

Joinville  fpeaks  of  this  fire,  £  and  they  opened  a  very  quick  fire  upon 
us  with  balls  made  of  the  greek  fire.’  Sometimes  this  fire  was  put  into 
phials  and  pots,  as  may  be  colle6ted  from  this  letter,  and  from  Albert  d’ Aix, 

1.  10.  ch.  4.  And  in  the  tactics  of  Leon,  ch.  19.  n.  55.  In  fhort  it  was 
difeharged  from  perrieres  and  crofs-bows,  as  the  lord  de  Joinville  notices  in 
the  part  above  mentioned. 

Albert  d’Aix,  1.  7.  ch.  5.  remarks,  that  ‘  hujus  ignis  genus  aqua  erat 
inextinguibile  ;’  but  there  were  other  materials  by  which  it  could  be 
extinguilhed,  namely,  vinegar  and  fand. 
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"Matt.  Paris  in  the  year  1219,  4  Nam  ignis  græcus  de  turri  eminus 
projedtus  fulminis  inftar  veniens  pavorem  non  minimum  videlibus  incuflit  : 
fed  per  liquorem  acetofum  et  fabulum  et  caetera  extinétoria  eft  fubventum.* 

In  the  hiftory  of  Jerufalem,  4  Ignis  ifte  perniciofo  fœtore,  flammifque 
livientibus  filices  et  ferrum  confumit  :  et  cum  aquis  vinci  nequeat,  arena 
refperfus  comprimitur,  aceto  perfufus  fedatur.’ 

Jacques  de  Vitry,  1.  3.  ch.  84,  adds  urine  as  an  extinguiftier  ;  and 
Cinnamus,  in  the  place  before  quoted,  fays  that  lhips  were  frequently- 
covered  with  cloths  dipped  in  vinegar,  to  prevent  the  bad  effeéts  of  this 
fire.  I  omit,  in  this  place,  the  many  obiervations  I  have  made  on  the  greek 
lire,  in  my  remarks  on  Villehardouin. 

(cv)  Trect  pilote.  *  Pilot,*  Spiculum.  Pi  let  in  the  romance  of 
Garin  : 

4  Volent  pilet  plus  que  pluies  en  prè. 

Et  les  fajettes  et  carriax  empanès.* 

William  Guiart,  in  the  year  1214,  fays, 

4  Ribaces  qui  de  l’oft  fe  partent, 

Par  les  chams  ça  et  la  s’épartent, 

Li  uns  une  pilete  porte, 

L’autre  croc,  ou  maçuë  torte.* 

And  further  on, 

4  Maçes  levées  et  piletes, 

Se  fièrent  parmi  les  viletes.’ 

(cvi)  Tandeis.  The  edition  of  Poitiers  is  in  this  inftance  more  correct, 
Teading  it  Taudies ,  p.  50.  for  it  is  thus  Froiflart,  the  duke  of  Cleves  and  others 
write  this  word.  It  fhould  feem  that  the  Greeks  of  the  middle  ages  have 
borrowed  from  us,  or  we  from  them,  the  word  tx\$ov,  fignifying  the 
baggage  of  an  army,  which  is  moft  commonly  in  confufion  and  diforder  ; 
.and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  tondis  or  taudis  in  our  hiftorians. 

See  the  gloflaries  of  Rigaltius  and  JVleurfius. 

(cvii)  Du  merrain .  Materials  of  beams  of  wood.  See  the  gloftaries. 


(cviii)  John  cT Orleans .  See  what  I  have  faid  refpeCting  this  family  in 
my  obfervations  on  Villehardouin,  note  5. 

.  •  .  .  i,  » 

(cix)  The  lord  de  Coucy.  Son  to  Enguerrand,  of  whom  mention  has 
been  made  before.  See  the  hiftory  of  this  houfe  by  Andrew  du  Chêne, 
book  6.  chap.  7. 

(cx)  To  the  number  of  three  hundred.  The  oriental  chronicle  fays,  that 
the  French  loft  in  this  defeat,  befide  the  brother  of  the  king,  fourteen 
hundred  knights. 

(cxi)  Over  the  ears  of  my  horfe.  After  thefe  words,  as  far  as  ‘  to  the 
walls  of  this  ruined  houfe,’  the  Poitiers  edition  has,  ‘  And  the  Saracens 
would  have  killed  me,  had  it  not  been  for  fir  Arnaud  de  Commenge, 
vifeount  de  Couzerans,  who  came  molt  valiantly  to  my  fuccour,  and  the 
vigorous  gallantry  he  difplayed.  He  had  left  the  crofs-bows,  which  he 
was  conducing  to  the  camp  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  had  followed 
the  count  de  Poitiers,  whom  he  would  never  abandon  in  any  ferious  affair. 
From  the  time  he  gave  me  this  timely  affiftance,  there  never  was  a  day  of 
my  life  that  I  did  not  moft  affectionately  love  him. 

‘  After  I  was  thus  refeued  from  the  Saracens,  the  vifeount  de  Couzerans 
and  myfelf  retired  towards  a  houfe  that  had  been  deftroyed  to  wait  for  the 
king,  who  was  coming,  and  in  the  mean  time  1  found  an  opportunity  of 
recovering  my  horfe.  But  while  we  were  waiting  near  this  houfe,  a  frefh 
troop  of  Saracens  appeared,  who  feeing  the  main  body  of  our  people  in  our 
rear,  pufhed  by  us  to  attack  them  :  in  their  paflage  they  flung  me  to  th& 
ground  with  my  fhield  over  my  neck,  and  galloped  over  me,  thinking  me 
dead,  which  was  nearly  the  cafe.  When  they  had  paffed,  fir  Arnaud  de 
Commenge,  after  having  courageoufly  fought  the  Saracens,  returned  to  me,, 
and  raifed  me  from  the  ground,  and  then  we  went  to  the  walls  of  this  » 
ruined  houfe,’  &c. 

I  perceive  by  this  text,  that  the  lord  de  Joinville  attributes  the  fuccour 
given  him  on  this  occafion  to  the.  vifeount  de  Couzerans  ;  whereas,  in -the: 
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edition  of  Cl.  Menard,  he  gives  the  glory  to  Erard  d’Eymeray,  knight;  and 
in  page  101,  line  9,  inftead  of  the  four  following  lines,  beginning  a  donc  en 
cette  detreffe ,  &c.  as  far  as  et  tantouji ,  there  is  in  the  edition  of  Poitiers,  ‘  Sir 
Arnaud  de  Commenge  was  wounded  in  two  parts  of  his  body,  in  the 
fhoulders,  and  under  one  of  his  arms.’  In  fhort,  at  page  54-,  his  valour, 
and  the  arms  of  his  family,  are  fpoken  of.  Perhaps  Pierre  de  Rieux,  who 
is  the  editor  of  this  edition,  being  a  native  of  Languedoc,  may  have 
inferted  thefe  fragments  into  the  hiftory  of  the  lord  de  Joinville,  in  favour 
of  the  houfe  of  Comminges. 

It  is  certain,  that  this  Arnaud,  vifeount  de  Couzerans,  bore  the  furname 
of  Efpagne,  as  may  be  colleéted  from  the  laft  will  of  Roger  IV.  count  de 
Foix,  whofe  daughter  he  married  in  the  year  12 (54,  and  which  is  publifhed 
by  M.  de  Marca  in  the  24th  chap,  notes  8th  and  9th  of  the  8th  book  of 
his  hiftory  of  Béarn.  He  was  fon  to  Roger  de  Commenge,  vifeount  de 
Couzerans,  iffue  of  Bernard  count  de  Commenge  and  Cecilia  de  Foix.  He 
was  alfo  count  de  Pailhars  in  Spain. 

(cxn)  A  /word  from  Germany .  William  Guiart,  in  the  life  of  Philip 
Auguftus,  fpeaks  of  thefe  german  fwords  : 

6  A  grans  efpées  d’Allemagne 

Leur  tranchent  fouvent  les  poins  outre.* 

In  his  defeription  of  the  battle  of  Bovines,  he  fays  that  the  Germans 
fought  with  fhort  and  fharp  fwords. 

6  Alemans  uns  coutiaus  avoient. 

Dont  aus  François  fe  combatoient, 

Grailles  et  agus  à  trois  quieres, 

L’en  en  peut  ferir  fus  pierres.’ 

In  fpeaking  of  the  battle  of  Beneventum,  he  gives  them  long  fwords: 

‘  Car  les  deus  mains  en  haut  levées, 

Gietent  d’une  longues  efpées, 

Souef  tranchans  à  larges  meures.* 

The  emperor  Nicephorus  Phocas  reproaches  the  Germans,  through  his 
ambaflador  Luitprandus  for  their  long  fwords.  In  fome  old  ordinances  of 
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the  town  of  Paris  mention  is  made  of  the  fwords  of  Lubec.  The  French, 
on  the  contrary,  ufed  fhort  fwords.  William  Guiart: 

‘  Li  François  efpées  reportent. 

Courtes  et  roides,  dont  ils  taillent.’ 

And  in  the  year  1301, 

c  Efpées  viennent  aus  fervifes, 

Et  font  de  diverfe  femblance, 

Mes  François  qui  d’accouftumance 
Les  ont  courtes,  aïïèz  légieres, 

Gietent  aus  Flamens  vers  les  Chieres.’ 

(cxiii)  For  none  ufed  the  bow.  To  kill  an  enemy  by  the  bow,  crofs-bow 
or  other  artillery,  has  never  been  efteemed  by  the  French  an  aélion  of  valour. 
They  only  valued  blows  from  the  hand,  fword  or  lance,  which  required 
addrefs  and  fkill  ;  and  it  was  for  this  reafon,  that  in  procefs  of  time,  they 
forbade  the  ufe  of  crofs-bows,  arrows  and  poifoned  darts:  it  was  not  fufficient 
to  deftroy  the  enemy  by  any  means  whatever,  it  was  neceflary  that  he  ihould 
be  conquered  by  fair  force,  and  with  fuch  arms  as  difplayed  the  dexterity  of 
the  perfon  ufing  them.  It  is  certain  that  the  above-mentioned  arms  have 
been  forbidden  at  various  times  by  the  popes,  and  particularly  at  the  council 
held  at  Rome  under  pope  Innocent  II.  in  the  year  1139,  ch.  29. 

The  emperor  Conrad  was  one  of  the  Chriftian  princes  who  forbade  their 
ufe  for  fimilar  reafons,  as  we  learn  from  William  de  Dole,  who  lived  before 
the  year  1 200,  when  he  introduces  Raoul  de  Houdanc,  and  makes  him  fay 
that  this  emperor  forbade  the  crofs-bow. 

‘  Par  effort  de  lance  et  d’efcu 
Conqueroit  toz  fes  ennemis  : 

Ja  arbaleftriers  ni  fu  mis 
Por  fa  guerre  en  autoritez, 

Par  avoir  et  par  mauvaiftié 
Les  tiennent  ore  li  haut  home. 

Por  demi  le  threfor  de  Rome. 

Ne  vofift-il,  n’a  droit,  n’a  tort 
Qu’uns  en  eut  un  preudhome  mort.’ 

u  u 
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From  whence  it  is  eafy  to  judge,  that  we  mud  interpret  favourably  the 
terms  of  the  breton  poet,  when,  in  the  fécond  book  of  his  Philippiade,  he  fays, 
that  Richard  I.  king  of  England  invented  crols-bows,  it  muft  be  explained 
by  his  meaning  that  king  Richard  revived  the  ufe  of  them  during  his  reign. 
This,  indeed,  Brompton  fays  in  exprefs  words  :  4  Ipfe  fiquidem  hoc  genus 
fagittandi,  quod  arcubaliftarum  dicitur,  jam  dudum  fopitum,  ut  dicitur,  in 
ufum  revocavit.’  This  is  fo  ftriélly  true,  that  in  every  adfion  we  read  of  in 
the  hiftories  of  the  fird  croifades,  they  made  ufe  of  bows  and  crofs-bows. 

(cxiv)  The  duke  of  Burgundy.  Andrew  du  Chefne,  in  his  hidory  of 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  ch.  9.  might,  from  this  paffage  and  three  or  four 
others  of  the  lord  de  Joinville’s  memoirs,  have  cleared  up  his  doubts, 
whether  this  duke  accompanied  the  king  St  Louis  in  his  expedition  to 
Egypt. 

(cxv)  Gaubifon.  It  fhould  be  Gambifon ,  which  is  the  name  of  this  fort 
of  drefs.  A  roll  in  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris,  of  the  year  1322, 
4  Adæ  armentario  40.  Sol.  4.  d.  pro  fadlione  Gambefonorum.’  In  an 
account  refpeéting  the  bailiffs  of  France,  of  the  year  1268,  6  Expenfæ  pro 
cendatis,  bourra  ad  Gambefones,  tapetis,’  &c. 

In  a  deed  of  Henry,  lord  of  Suilly,  of  the  year  1301,  of  the  franchifes 
of  the  town  of  Aix,  4  Quicumque  vero  20  librarum,  vel  amplius  habebit 
de  mobilibus,  tenebitur  habere  loricam,  vel  loricale,  et  capellum  ferreum,  et 
lanceam.  Qui  vero  minus  de  20  libris  habebit  de  mooili,  tenebitur  habere 
gambefam  et  capellum  ferreum,  et  lanceam.’ 

Roger  Hoveden,  in  the  year  1181,  ui'es  the  word  Wanbafia ,  and-  in  page 
614  that  of  W anbais.  A  roll  in  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris,  containing 
an  inventory  of  the  wearing  apparel  of  the  king  Louis  Hutin,  taken  in  the 
year  1316,  has,  among  other  articles,  the  following  : 

4  Item,  Une  cotte  gamboifée  de  cendal  blanc. 

Item,  Deux  tunicles  et  un  gamboifon  de  bordures  des  armes  de  France, 

Item,  Une  couverture  de  gamboifons  broudées  des  armes  du  roi. 

Item,  Trois  paires  de  couvertures  gamboifiées  des  armes  du  roi,  et  unes 
Indes  jazequenées,. 
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Item,  Un  cuifiax  gamboifez. 

Item,  Unes  couvertures  gamboifées  de  France  et  de  Navarre.’ 

I  have  explained,  in  my  obfervations  on  Villehardouin,  note  88,  that 
the  gamboifon  was  a  quilted  drefs,  well  fluffed  with  wool,  that  had  been 
foaked  in,  and  beat  up  with  vinegar,  which  Pliny,  in  the  48th  chapter  of 
his  8th  book,  fays  refills  iron. 

Nicetas  thus  defcribes  the  gambefon  in  the  firfl  book  of  his  life  of  the 
emperor  Ifaac.  This  fort  of  work  is  called  Coachle  by  Alpianus  in  1.  25. 
§  1.  de  auro  argent,  &c.  And  in  the  Gloff.  Lat.  Græc.  where  it  is 
tranflated,  from  the  word  ttiXutcv,  the  workmen  are  named  Coact iliarii  ;  and 
Lanani  Coactores  in  an  ancient  infcription.  Whence  the  learned  imagine, 
that  the  words  felt  rum  and  fit  rum  in  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of 
oitpeXerpov  among  the  Greeks,  have  fimilar  fignifications. 

(cxvi)  The  lord  de  Chaftillon.  -Gaucher,  who  has  been  before 
mentioned. 

(cxvi i.)  The  mafter  of  the  Temple,  He  is  called  Frere  Guillaume  de 
Sonnac  in  the  additions  to  Matt.  Paris,  page  1 10. 

(cxviii)  Guyon  de  Malvoifin,  The  fécond  of  the  name,  lord  of  Rofny, 
See  the  genealogy  of  that  family  in  the  hiftory  of  the  houfe  of  Dreux,  1.  1 . 
ch.  8.  page  115.  and  in  that  of  Bethune,  1.  6.  ch.  5.  p.  410.  where  this  lord 
and  his  alliances  are  fpoken  of. 

• 

(cxix)  The  Bedouins,  The  lord  de  Joinville  has  here  confounded,  as 
elfewhere,  the  Bedouins  with  the  Aflàfïins,  although  Jacques  de  Vitry,  in  his 
hiftory  of  Jerufalem,  ch.  12.  (whence  he  feems  to  have  drawn  what  he  fays  of 
thefe  people),  and  Aython,  ch.  35,  51,  55.  make  two  nations  of  them  ;  and 
Jacques  de  Vitry  fays  pofitively  they  were  Arabians,  and  their  refidence  near 
Aleppo  and  Crach,  in  Arabia,  and  that  the  Affaflins  inhabited  a  canton  of 
the  province  of  Phoenicia,  inclofed  by  mountains  near  Tortofa.  However 
this  may  be,  every  writer  agrees  that  the  Bedouins  were  a  wandering  andf 
vagabond  people. 
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The  hiftory  of  the  afiatic  expedition  of  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  Leéliones  Antiquæ  of  Canifius,  thus  fpeaks  of  them. 

‘  Eft  autem  confuetudo  incolarum  illius  terræ,  qui  Sylveftres,  Turci, 
five  Beduini  dicuntur,  carere  domibus,  et  omni  tempore  degendo  in 
tabernaculis  de  pafcuis  ad  pafcua  fe  transferre  cum  gregibus  et  armentis. 
Hi  Temper  in  armis  ad  bella  proni  funt  et  accinéti,’  &c. 

We  muft  compare  our  author  with  Jacques  de  Vitry  and  Sanuto,  in  the 
various  places  quoted,  refpedting  the  opinions  held  by  thefe  people  touching 
fate,  and  their  modes  of  living  and  fighting,  which  are  perfedtly  conformable 
to  what  the  lord  de  Joinville  has  written  of  them. 

Arnoul  de  Lubec,  1.  7.  ch.  10.  Brocardius  in  his  hiftory  of  the  holy 
land,  and  others,  have  noticed  thefe  people. 

(cxx)  The  law  of  Aly.  Aly  was  not  uncle  to  Mahomet,  but  his  coufin, 
and  fon-in-law,  having  married  his  daughter  Fatima.  William  of  Tyre, 
1.  1.  ch.  4.  1.  19.  ch.  20.  Jacques  de  Vitry,  L  1.  ch.  8.  and  the  writers  of 
the  mahometan  hiftories,  relate  at  length  the  difference  of  the  religion 
eftablifhed  by  Mahomet,  and  that  introduced  by  Aly,  the  latter  of  which 
was  embraced  by  the  caliphs  of  Egypt,  who  for  that  reaion  are  called 
Falbnites,  in  the  eaftern  chronicle,  from  the  name  of  Fatima ,  wife  ol  Aly. 

(cxxi)  Walter  de  Chaftillon.  Read  Gaucher,  as  before  noticed  in 
note  116. 

(cxxn)  A  priejt.  Anna  Comnena,  in  the  292d  page  of  the  tenth  book 
of  her  Alexiade,  reproaches  the  Latins  for  their  clergy  pu  ting  on  armour, 
and  with  fword  and  lance  haftening  to  the  field  of  battle  when  they  have, 
but  juft  received  the  order  of  priefthood,  which  is  directly  forbidden  by  the 
Greeks. 

Petrus  Diaconus,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  chronicle  of  Monte  Caflino, 
makes  the  lame  charge,  and  introduces  a  Greek  thus  Ipeaking  to  a  Latin: 

‘  In  occidentali  climate  Propheticum  illua  videmus  împletum,  ent  ut 
populus,  fie  lacerdos  cum  pontifices  ad  bella  prodeant,  ut  papa  veitex 
Innocentius.’ 
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Doubtlefs  it  is  not  without  reafon  that  the  Greeks  have  fo  often  made 
this  reproach  to  the  Latins  ;  feeing  that  although  it  has  been  forbidden 
by  all  the  councils  for  priefts  to  handle  arms,  or  interfere  in  battles  as 
combatants,  yet  notwithftanding  they  are  there  to  be  found  fighting  like 
feculars.  Thus  we  read,  that  Ebles  abbot  of  St  Germain  des  Près,  and 
Goflelin  bifhop  of  Paris,  fought  valiantly  againft  the  Normans,  who  had 
befieged  the  capital  of  France.  The  clergy  not  only  fought  againft  the 
infidels,  but  againft  the  Chriftians  ;  witnefs  the  bifhop  of  Beauvais,  who, 
at  the  battle  of  Bovines,  ftruck  the  earl  of  Salifbury  to  the  ground  with 
his  battle-axe. 

Gregory  of  Tours,  in  1.  4.  ch.  43.  1.  5.  ch.  20.  1.  8.  ch.  39.  of  his 
hiftory,  and  others  of  our  own  hiftorians,  furnifh  an  infinite  number  of 
examples,  which  I  pafs  over,  to  avoid  entering  into  too  long  a  detail. 
I  fhall  merely  remark,  that  the  cardinal  Baronius,  in  his  ecclefiaftical 
annals  of  the  year  888,  complains  that  our  hiftorians  praife  bifhops  and 
abbots  for  their  courage  and  addrefs  in  battle,  although  they  deferve  blame 
as  perlons  who  adt  contrary  to  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  as  violators  of 
the  canons  of  the  church. 

See  the  epiftle  of  pope  Adrian  to  Charlemagne,  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the 
hiftorians  of  France,  p.  754.  Petr.  Damianus,  1.  1.  epif.  15. 

(cxxm)  Flung  his  dagger.  The  word  dague  is  ftill  in  ufe  fora  final! 
knife  or  dagger.  The  Spaniards  call  it  dagas ,  the  Englifh  dagger. 

The  ftatutes  of  William  king  of  Scotland,  cap.  23. 

‘  Habeat  equum,  habergeon,  capitium  e  ferro  et  cultellum,  qui  dicitur 
dagger.’ 

In  Thomas  of  Walfingham,  p.  252.  ‘  Extradto  cultello,  quern  daggei 
vulgo  dicimus,  idtum  militi  mmebatur.’ 

See  the  fame  author,  page  332.  Hen.  Knighton  in  Edw.  III.  the  chronicle 
of  Flanders,  page  232.  Monftrelet,  vol.  1.  ch.  98.  &c. 

(cxxiv)  Who  died  in  the  battle.  The  epiftle  of  St  Louis,  on  the  fubjedt 
of  this  capture,  notices,  in  like  manner,  the  death  of  Fracardin,  in  the  battle 
that  was  fought  on  Shrove  Tuefday  ;  and  the  eaftern  chronicle  lays,  he  was* 
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flain  the  75th  day  of  his  reign,  which,  according  to  his  calculation,  brings 
it  to  the  8th  of  February,  infomuch  that  the  fultan  Nagem- Addin  died  the 
25  th  of  November. 

(cxxv)  The  Refil.  I  have  before  faid  fome  little  of  this  place,  which 
is  fituated  on  the  branch  of  the  Nile  called  Rexi,  and  by  the  Arabians 
Rafchit  or  Rqfit,  which  has  probably  taken  its  name  from  this  town,  which 
Jean  Leon,  1.  8.  p.  263.  calls  Rafid.  Aython,  ch.  64.  Rejint.  William  of 
Tyre,  1.  19.  c.  21  <k  26.  Rejsit.  Sanuto,  1.  3.  part  11.  ch.  9.  Rojith ,  and 
the  Latins  Rofetum. 

(cxxvi)  Guy  Guivelins.  The  edition  of  Poitiers  reads  Guy  de  Grimejins ; 
but  there  is  a  miftake  in  each,  for  it  fliould  be  Ibelin.  This  Guy  d’lbelin 
and  Baudouin,  his  brother,  were  the  fons  of  John  lord  d’lbelin  and  de 
Baruth.  Guy  was  conftable,  and  Baudouin  fenefchal  of  Cyprus.  See  the 
4  Lignage  d’Outremer.’ 

(cxxvi i )  De  la  Horgne .  The  Poitiers  edition  has  de  la  Horgne. 

I  know  not  why  the  lord  de  Joinville  fhould  have  given  the  title  of 
Count  to  the  lord  d’Afpremont,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  writer  of 
this  period. 

(cxxvin)  Vigoroujly  driven  from  the  army.  After  thefe  words,  the 
Poitiers  edition  has  as  follows  : 

4  And  in  this  engagement  fir  Arnaut  de  Commenge,  vifcount  de 
Couzerans,  {hewed  himlelf  bold  and  adventurous,  of  whom  I  have  before 
fpoken  when  I  received  fuch  timely  luccour  from  him.  This  count  bore 
for  arms  on  his  banner,  a  field  or,  with  a  bordure  gules,  which,  as  he  has 
fince  told  me,  had  been  given  to  his  predeceffors,  who  had  the  furname  of 
Efpagne,  in  former  times,  from  the  king  Charlemagne,  for  the  great  fervices 
the  vifcounts  of  Couzerans  had  rendered  him  when  he  was  on  his  expedition 
in  Spain  againft  the  infidels,  and  likewife  becaufe  his  anceftors  had  driven 
the  Saracens  out  of  the  country  of  Commenge,  and  reftored  it  under  the 
obedience  of  Charlemagne.’ 


(cxxix)  Jofferand  de  Brançon.  Jofferand,  the  fécond  of  the  name,  lord 
of  Brancion,  (Brancidunum  in  Latin,)  fon  to  Henry  Gros,  and  grandfon  to 
Jofîèrand  I.  lords  of  Brancion.  He  accompanied  Baldwin  II.  emperor  of 
Conffantinople,  when  he  went  to  take  poiTeflion  of  the  empire,  after  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  John  de  Brienne,  as  Albericus  informs  us.  He 
married  Margaret  de  Vienne,  daughter  to  Gaucher,  lord  of  Salins,  and 
begot  Henry,  third  of  the  name,  father  to  Margaret,  married  to  Bernard  dc 
Cho'ifeul,  lord  de  Traves,  about  the  year  1272. 

The  lord  de  Joinville  fays,  in  this  place,  that  Jofferand  was  his  uncle., 
which  Andrew  du  Chefne,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  houfe  of  Vergy,  1.  2.  ch.  6 *. 
fuppofes  muit  be  underftood  as  welfh  uncle,  probably  on  his  mother’s  fide. 

Albericus  in  the  year  1193. 

A.  du  Chefne  in  the  place  quoted. 

M.  Guichenon  in  his  hiftory  of  Breflè,  part  1.  ch.  36.  and  in  his  Bibliotheca; 
Sebufiane,  pp.  174,  244,  344,  357,  366,  433,  434,  437,  444,  445. 

Claude  de  St  Julien  aux  antiquités  de  Mâcon,  pp.  282,  319,  346. 

Le  Pere  Vigner  in  his  genealogies  of  Alface  and  Lorraine. 

M.  Perard  in  his  memoirs  of  Burgundy,  pp.  496,  522,  and  others,  have 
amply  fpoken  of  this  family. 

(cxxx)  The  count  de  Mafcon .  John  de  Dreux,  or  de  Braine,  fon  to 
Robert,  fécond  count  de  Dreux  and  de  Mâcon,  in  right  of  his  wife  Alix, 
only  daughter  to  Gerard,  count  de  Vienne,  by  which  connection  he  was 
coufin  to  Jofferand,  lord  of  Brancion,  on  account  of  his  wife,  Margaret  de 
Vienne,  daughter  to  Gaucher  de  Vienne,  lord  of  Salins,  who  was  youngeft 
brother  to  William,  count  de  Mâcon,  father  to  Gerard. 

(cxxxi)  For  when  a  king.  It  is  ftill  the  cuftom  of  the  Turks  to 
compofe  their  principal  military  force,  the  Janifaries,  from  tributary 
children,  fent  for  this  purpofe  every  fifth  year  by  commiffaries  eftabliflied  in 
the  provinces,  from  children  carried  off  from  Chriftians,  whom  they  inftruCt 
i;n  their  religion,  and  train  up  to  military  exercifes.  Thefe  foldiers,  thus> 
educated,  and  unacquainted  with  their  parents  and  birth,  only  acknowledge; 


the  grand  fignor  for  their  father  and  protestor,  which  is  one  of  the  bed 
political  maxims  of  the  infidels,  although  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature. 

See  on  this  fubjeét  W.  of  Tyre,  1.  13.  ch.  23. 

Ay  thon,  ch.  50. 

Sanuto,  1.  1.  part  3.  ch.  2.  1.  2.  part.  2.  c.  6 . 

Pachymeres,  in  his  MS.  hiftory,  1.  3.  c.  3. 

Jean  Leon,  in  his  defcription  of  Africa,  1.  9.  page  275,  and  particularly 
the  difcourfes  and  obfervations  of  M.  de  Breves,  ambaffador  from  the  king 
to  the  porte,  in  the  treatife  which  he  has  compofed,  of  the  fure  means  to  ruin 
the  Turks. 

(cxxxn)  De  la  Haulcqua.  In  the  edition  of  Poitiers  it  is  de  la 
Halcqua. 

(cxxxm)  Admiral.  That  is  to  fay,  as  the  lord  de  Joinville  explains 
this  word,  captain,  or  governor  of  a  province  or  place,  chief  of  an  army  or 
fmaller  body  of  troops.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  emir  or  amir9 
which  lignifies  lord ,  according  to  W.  of  Tyre,  I.  21.  c.  23. 

Rigord  in  the  year  1195. 

Sanuto,  1.  3.  part.  3.  ch.  5. 

Mariana,  in  his  hiftory  of  Spain,  1.  6.  ch.  11. 

Viétor  Cayet  in  paradig.  4  Linguar. 

M.  de  Marca,  in  his  hift.  of  Béarn,  1.  2.  ch.  2.  n.  11. 

Leunclav.  Watfius,  and  others. 

The  fame  thing  is  obferved  by  the  lord  de  Villerval  in  his  manufcript 
travels,  in  the  chapter  on  the  condition  and  nature  of  the  lultans,  of  their 
admirals  and  flaves,  &c. 

‘  Item,  The  fultan  of  Babylon  has  always,  as  they  tell  me,  as  well  in 
Cairo  as  in  the  environs,  about  ten  thoufand  flaves  in  his  pay,  who  fight  for 
him  when  war  makes  it  neceflary,  lome  with  two  horfes,  and  others  with 
more  or  leis,  according  to  their  circumftances.  It  muff  be  known,  that 
thefe  flaves  are  from  foreign  nations,  fuch  as  Tartary,  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  Sclavonia,  Wallachia,  Ruffia,  Greece,  and  other  countries,  as 


well  from  thofe  of  the  Chriftians,  as  elfewhere.  They  are  not  called  the 
fultan’s  flaves  unlefs  they  be  bought  with  his  money,  or  fent  to  him  as 
prefents  from  diftant  countries.  In  thefe  flaves  he  trulls  wholly  for  the 
guard  of  his  perfon,  and  he  gives  them  women,  houfes,  horfes  and  robes, 
and  places  them,  when  young,  under  maflers,  to  teach  them  the  art  of  war. 
Acccording  to  their  different  abilities,  he  appoints  one  captain  of  ten 
lancemen,  another  of  twenty,  another  of  fifty,  another  of  one  hundred  ; 
and,  thus  rifing,  they  are  made,  one  governor  of  Jerufalem,  another  king, 
or  ruler,  of  Damafcus,  another  chief  governor  of  Cairo,  and  thus  with 
other  officers  of  that  country.’ 

The  word  admiral  is  printed  by  different  writers  various  ways.  This 
officer  is  called  by  the  Greeks,  Apxpoa,  A prjpxioi,  and  by  the  Latins  of  the 
middle  ages,  Amirabiles ,  Admiraldi ,  &c.  This  much  is  however  certain, 
that  we  have  borrowed  the  word  from  the  infidel  nations,  and  commonly 
ftyle  the  chiefs  of  naval  armaments  admirals,  becaufe  thofe  from  whom  we 
have  adopted  it  thus  applied  the  word. 

(cxxxiv)  Had  gained  fome  fortune.  M.  de  Breves,  in  the  treatife  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded,  -remarks,  that  at  this  day  fuch  is  the  conduct  of 
the  Turks. 

(cxxxv)  The  counts  of  Montfort  and  of  Bar , — Who  were  defeated,  and 
made  prifoners  by  the  garrifon  of  Gaza  in  the  year  1239.  See  G.  de  Nangis 
in  his  life  of  St  Louis,  and  Sanuto,  1.  3.  part.  15.  ch.  15. 

(cxxxvi)  The  king  of  Armenia.  Conftans.  See  Vincent  de  Beauvais, 
1.  3.  ch.  29. 

r 

(cxxxvn)  Had  a  fon.  He  was  named  Afmoaddamo  Gajiat-addin 
Tarancfiac,  according  to  the  oriental  chronicle,  or  Melec-Efmahadin,  as 
in  the  fragment  de  Statu  Saracenorum,  to.  1.  S.  hill.  Franc,  p.  4-32.  and 
the  MS.  french  chronicle  of  William  de  Nangis. 

St  Louis,  in  his  letter,  fays  that  he  came  to  Mafibura  ‘  de  partibus 
orientis,’  thirteen  days  after  the  death  of  Frachardin,  according  to  the 
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oriental  chronicle,  that  is  to  fay  about  the  twenty-fecond  of  February.  See 
what  has  been  faid  before  concerning  his  death. 


(cxxxviii)  The  golden  wands.  The  modern  Greeks  call  thefe  wands 
of  the  magiftrates,  and  officers  of  the  palace  at  Conftantinople,  Sikocvmix,  as 
we  learn  from  Codinus,  being  enfigns  of  fuperiority  and  of  juftice. 

(cxxxix)  Carcfmentranl.  He  thus  calls  Shrove-Tuefday.  A  deed  of 
the  year  1196,  cited  in  the  proofs  to  the  hiftory  of  Savoy  by  Guichenon, 
p.  45.  ‘a  Natali  Domini  ufque  ad  Carementrannum/ 

(cxl)  The  flejh  on  our  legs  became  dried  up.  In  the  ‘  chronicon  incerti 
autoris,’  quoted  in  the  hiftory  of  the  counts  de  Touloufe  by  M.  Catel,  in 
the  year  1250,  ‘  infirmitas  vero  multa  oritur  in  exercito  Chriftiano  dolure 
maxillarum  et  dentium,  et  tibiarum  tumore,  qui  infra  paucos  dies  morabatur, 
vixque  fufficiebant  mortuos  fepelire.’ 

(cxli)  Hugh  de  Landricourt.  This  lord,  or  his  father,  appears  in  the 
cartulary  in  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris,  in  two  title-deeds  of  Simon, 
lord  de  Joinville,  of  the  years  1210  and  1218. 

(cxlii)  The  ireatij  with  their  confent.  Sanuto,  L  2.  part  2.  ch.  9.  fays, 
that  by  this  treaty  the  fultan  of  Babylon  offered  to  give  up  to  the  king  the 
town  of  Damietta,  with  the  adjacent  country,  for  a  refidence  to  thofe 
Chriftians  that  might  remain  in  Egypt,  called  at  that  period,  ‘  Chriftiani 
de  Cinétura  :  quia  cingulum  portabant  latum  et  veftimentum,  per  quod 
recognofcebantur  ab  aliis,  (Jacobitis  fcilicet  et  aliis  Chriitianis).’  This  has 
been  alfo  noticed  in  the  chronicle  of  Odoricus  de  Frioui,  which  he  has  carried 
down  to  the  pontificate  of  Benedich  XII..  at  which  time  they  were  denominated 
Centurini. 

(cxliii)  The  dyfentery.  In  the  lapidary  manufcript,  in  the  chapter  o£ 
Amethyfts,  it  is  laid,  4  that  it  deftroys  dead  fleih  from  wounds,  and  Hops 
the  dylentery.’ 
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(cxliv)  Garrotz.  Bolts  from  crofs-bows,  or  rather  from  fpringals. 
Guiart,  in  the  year  1304, 

*  Quarriaus  traient  au  cliqueter, 

Et  font  Pefpringalle  geter, 

Li  garros  qui  lors  de  la  ift. 

Les  plus  viguereus  efbahit.’ 

And  further  on, 

‘  Et  font  geter  leurs  efpringalles, 

Ca  et  la  fonnent  li  clairain, 

Li  garrot  empané  d’arain, 

Lafîènt  leur  lieus  de  ce  me  vent, 

Pluftoft  que  tempefte  ne  vent.* 

In  the  fame  year, 

6  Efpringalles  font  leur  fervife, 

Dont  li  garrot  en  main  lieu  faillent.* 

Fauchet  derives  this  word  from  quadrellus ,  which  the  writers  of  the 
middle  ages  made  ufe  of  for  quarrels,  or  bolts  for  crofs-bows.  M.  Menage 
thinks  it  comes  from  verutum ,  the  diminutive  of  veru. 

(cxlv)  The  king  was  made  prifoner.  On  the  5th  day  of  April.  See 
Vincent  de  Beauvais,  1.  32.  chap.  100,  &c.  The  author  of  the  life  of 
St  Boniface,  bifhop  of  Laufanne,  ch.  4.  1.  15.  in  Bolandus,  and  at  the 
date  of  the  19th  February,  fays,  that  during  the  time  St  Louis  was  in  the 
holy  land,  there  came  a  voice  from  heaven  to  this  holy  biihop  when  at  his 
prayers,  faying,  ‘  Scias  pro  certe  regem  Franciæ  hodie  trahi  in  manus 
gentium  et  multos  e  populo  fuo  occidendos,  et  reliquos  duci  captivos  :* 
which  is  what  happened. 

(cxlvi)  Philip  of  Montfortj — who  was  afterward  lord  of  Tyr.  I  notice 
him  and  his  defcendants  in  my  families  of  the  eaft. 

(cxlvi i )  Then'  towels.  Turbans  are  commonly  made  of  napkins  or 
other  linen  wrapped  round  the  head.  The  lord  de  Joinville,  in  another 
part,  fays,  ‘  And  know  that  they  received  heavy  blows  on  thefe  towels: 
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they,  however,  wore  them  when  going  to  battle,  and  they  are  tightly 
wrapped  round  one  over  the  other.’ 

Vincent  de  Beauvais,  L  32.  ch.  55.  {peaking  of  Saphadin,  fays,  4  Ipfe 
quidem  Saphadinus  equitans  filios  fuos  vifitaturus  involvitur  pura  fyndone 
caput:’  which  the  MS.  treatife  of  expeditions  to  the  holy  land  thus 
tranflates,  4  Saphadin  li  peres*  quant  il  chevalche,  va  voir  fes  hex,  fi 
chevalche  fa  tefte  couvert  d’un  vermeil  famit.’ 

See  Leunclavius  in  Pand.  Turc.  n.  240.  The  latin  authors  of  the 
middle  ages  have  differently  written  this  word  toiiaille  ;  the  chronicle  of 
Fontenelle  ufes  toacula ,  Odoricus  de  Frioul  toalia,  the  Roman  Ceremonial  in. 
MS.  tobalea,  Johannes  de  Janua  togilla ,  Kero  Mon.  Mappula,  Duvahila. 

(cxlviii)  In  pagan  countries.  He  repeats  this  fame  thing  afterwards, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  mode  of  aéting  was  common  to  infidels  fince 
the  annals  of  France  drawn  from  the  church  of  Metz  in  the  year  844, 
attribute  it  to  the  Normans*  ; 

(cxlix)  On  the  efcot.  of  my  vejfel.  In  the  edition  of  Poitiers,  it  is 

if  ere. 


NOTES 


ON 

THE  THIRD  PART 


OF  THE 

MEMOIRS'  OF  THF  FORT)  T) F  JOIMTIFFF,. 

BY  M.  DU  CANGE, 


(i)  Montf ancon  de  Bar.  See  the  hiftory  of  the  houfe  of  Bar  by  A, 

du  Cheine,  p.  18. 

(n)  The  emperor  of  Germany .  Frederic  II.  who  had  been  crowned 
king  of  Jerufalem,  and  held  all  the  places  in  that  kingdom. 

(hi)  The  hofpital of  Rhodes.  This  paflage,  which  is  likewife  in  the 
edition  of  Poitiers,  confirms  my  belief,  that  the  hiftory  has  been  altered  in 
its  language,  and  even  in  eftèntial  points,  which  fhew  that  fome  have 
retouched  the  dilcourfes  of  the  lord  de  Joinville,  which  are  not  fo  clear  as 
this,  as  may  be  eafily  inferred  from  his  original  letter,  which  1  have  inlerted 
in  his  eulogium  ;  for  befide  this  inftance,  and  others  that  I  have  noticed,, 
either  he  himfelf,  or  fome  other,  muft  have  corrected  it  after  the  year  1308*, 
at  which  time  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem  feized  the  iftand  of 
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Rhodes  from  the  Turks,  according  to  John  Villani,  1.  9.  eh.  104.  where 
they  aftewards  eftablifhed  themfelves. 

(iv)  En  Bernicles.  See  the  nineteenth  diflèrtation,  where  this  torment  is 
fpoken  of. 

(v)  Ten  hundred  thou fund  befants  of  gold.  I  referve  to  the  twentieth 
diflèrtation  a  notice  of  the  ranfom  of  St  Louis. 

(vi)  Bargainer.  That  is  to  fay,  bargain .  A  ftatute  for  the  tradefmen 
of  Paris  in  Brodeau,  fur  la  coûtume  de  Paris,  art.  89.  has,  ‘  Si  une 
perfonne  barguine  denrée  à  Teflail,  ou  a  l’ouvroer  d’un  marchand,  ou  il 
veut  achepter,’  &c.  The  Englifh  ufe  the  word  bargain  to  exprefs  an 
agreement  or  convention.  The  capitularies  of  Charles  le  chauve,  tit.  28. 
6  Quia  et  fœminæ  barcaniare  folent,’  on  which  father  Sirmond  fays,  that 
‘  barcaniare,  eft  licitando  cunétari.’  A  title-deed  of  St  Bernard,  abbot  of 
Clervaux,  of  the  year  1145,  which  is  in  the  cartulary  of  the  bifhoprick  of 
Auxerre,  expreflès  more  ftrongly  the  meaning  of  this  word,  according  to 
the  fenfe  of  our  author  :  ‘  De  illis  qui  pilces  vendunt,  comes  habet  4. 
creditarios,  in  quibus  epifeopus  nihil  accipit.  Si  ad  alios  thelonearius 
epifeopi  primus  advenerit,  et  primus  barguinaverit,  tantum  accipiet, 
quantum  curia  epifeopi  necefle  habebit,  et  thelonearius  comitis  faciet,  fl 
pariter  venerint,  pariter  accipient  quod  invenient.  Similiter  in  aliis 
viétualibus  facient.* 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  word  barganaticum ,  which  is  right  of  taxation, 
mentioned  in  fome  old  charters  of  Charlemagne,  and  others  of  an  older 
date,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  chronicle  of  Verdun,  by  Hugh,  abbot 
of  Flavigny,  in  the  year  755,  and  in  the  hiftory  of  the  abbey  of  St  Denis  by 
Doublet,  pp.  708,  709.  has  any  fignification  relative  to  the  above.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  this  impoft  was  put  on  merchandife  fold  in  open  market, 
or  whether  it  was  collected  from  boats  on  rivers. 

Jofeph  Scaliger,  on  Feftus,  fuppofes  that  this  word  comes  from  bar gena 
of  the  Latins,  the  meaning  of  which,  however,  that  Cujas  gives,  has  no 
connection  with  barguignement. 
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(vu)  Who  /lew  him.  A  chronicle,  publifhed  by  M.  Catel,  of  the  year 
124.9,  fays,  that  the  fultan  was  killed  by  his  own  people,  in  a  difpute  about 
the  ranfom  of  St  Louis.  The  lord  de  Joinville  writes,  that  he  was  fiain  by 
thofe  of  the  haulcqua.  Matt.  Paris  fays,  that  he  was  poifoned  by  his 
chamberlains.  Aython,  in  ch.  32.  fays  it  was  done  by  the  Comains,  and 
the  oriental  chronicle  by  the  Mamelukes.  This  difference  is  eafily 
reconciled,  for  the  lord  de  Joinville  has  before  faid,  that  the  knights  of 
the  haulcqua  formed  part  of  the  military  force  of  the  fultans  of  Egypt, 
compofed  of  children  fent  as  tribute.  Aython  adds,  that  thele  tributary 
children  were  from  Comania  ;  and  that  Melec-Sala,  fultan  of  Egypt, 
having  learnt  that  the  Tartars  had  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Comania,  and 
were  felling  at  a  low  price  the  poor  inhabitants  of  that  country,  fent  thither 
merchants,  with  large  fums  of  money,  who  bought  great  numbers  of 
children,  whom  they  led  into  Egypt,  and  who,  after  they  had  learnt 
every  warlike  exercife,  were  ieledled,  as  the  fultan’s  guard,  and  fent  as 
governors  to  the  different  provinces,  and  raifed  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  armies. 

Hence  William  de  Nangis,  and  the  fragment  on  the  date  of  the  Saracens 
during  the  reign  of  St  Louis,  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  hiftorians  of  France, 
fay,  that  the  fultan  was  killed  by  fixty  of  his  captains,  who  were  of  thefe 
Comanians.  Thefe  foreign  foldiers  were,  in  the  arabian  language,  called 
Mamelukes,  as  we  learn  from  William  of  Tyre,  1.  2.  ch.  23.  This  gives 
us  the  reafon  why  the  oriental  chronicle  writes,  that  the  fultan  was  fiain  by 
the  Mamelukes. 

(vm)  The  town  of  Damietta.  It  was  then  under  the  guard  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  and  Olivier  de  Termes,  in  which  the  legate  and  a  number  of 
prelates  had  faved  themfelves;  as  did  likewife  the  queen  of  France,  according 
to  Matt.  Paris.  A)  thon,  ch.  24.  fays,  that  when  it  had  been  furrendered- 
to  the  Saracens,  they  completely  deftroyed  it,  and  made  it  a  defert,  building 
another  town  farther  d  if  tant  from  the  river  and  fea,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  New  Damietta.  Sanuto,  1.  3.  part  11.  ch.  10.  adds,  that  this 
siew  town  was  begun  about  the  year  1220,  when  the  Saracens,  defirous  to; 


blockade  the  town  of  Damietta  that  had  been  taken  by  John  king  of 
Jerufalem,  had  encamped  themfelves  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  and 
conftrudted  feveral  houfes,  which  they  then  called  New  Damietta. 

(ix)  Morentaigne.  Mauritania. 

(x)  Nous  efperions.  Efperer  is  frequently  ufed  by  old  french  writers  to 
fignify  4  to  fear.’  Our  lord  de  Joinville  fays,  in  the  firft  part  of  his 
memoirs,  4  Et  efperions  eftre  tous  en  peril  de  mort.’  And  further  on, 
4  J’efperoie  beaucoup  plus  la  mort  que  la  vie.’  The  Latins  alio  ufe  it  in 
the  fame  fenfe  :  4  Auter  Breviloqui,  Achirologia,  eft  dicfio  improprie  pofita, 
ut  timeo  requiem,  fpero  laborem.’  The  25th  law  of  the  theodofian  code, 
4  de  petitionib.  et  ultro  dat.  Cum  per  illyrici  partes  barbaricus  fperaretur 
incurfus.* 

(xi)  Philip  de  Nemours.  The  perfon  who  fold  to  St  Louis  the  town 
and  caftlewick  of  Nemours.  See  the  genealogy  of  this  family  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  houfe  of  Dreux,  1.  2.  ch.  1. 

(xn)  The  marjhal  of  France.  Alberic  Clement,  who  attended  the  king 
St  Louis  on  this  expedition.  See  the  chronicle  of  Flanders,  chap.  20. 

(xm)  The  majler  of  the  Trinity.  Nicholas,  general  of  the  order  of 
Mathurins,  which  in  thofe  times  was  called  the  Order  of  Afles  :  4  Eo  quod 
afinos  equitabant,  non  equos,’  as  an  old  chronicle  of  the  year  1198,  tells 
us,  tom.  2.  Spicileg. 

In  an  account  relative  to  the  king’s  houfehold  in  the  year  1350,  4  les 
freres  des  Afnes  de  Fontainebliaut,  ou  madame  fut  efpoufée.’ 

Albericus  in  his  chronicle,  and  Jacques  de  Vitry,  in  his  hiftory  of  the 
weft,  ch.  25.  remark  in  like  manner,  that  thofe  of  this  order,  4  humilitatis 
Chrifti  formam  expreftius  imitantes,  aut  pedibus  ambulant,  aut  fuper  afinos 
equitantes  incedunt.’ 

This  general  died  in  the  year  12 56, 
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(xiv)  By  balance  weight.  By  this  we  learn,  that  what  Louis  Laflèrê, 
purveyor  to  the  college  of  Navarre,  has  introduced  in  the  life  of  St  Louis, 
which  he  has  dedicated,  with  that  of  St  Jerome,  to  Louifa  de  Bourbon, 
abbefs  of  Fontevraud,  and  publiihed  laft  year  without  the  name  of  the 
author,  is  only  a  vulgar  error,  dating,  that  when  the  ranfom  of  the  king 
was  fixed  at  eight  hundred  thoufand  golden  befants,  there  were  inftantly  coined 
a  fimilar  number  at  Paris  from  gold  which  he  had  exadted  from  the  people 
and  lent  off  by  Charles  count  of  Anjou,  whom  his  brother  the  king  faint 
Louis  had  ordered  to  return  to  France  expreflly  for  this  purpofe. 

Perhaps  what  Matt.  Paris  relates  in  the  year  1250,  page  52 1.  may  have 
given  rife  to  what  the  above  author  has  advanced.  This  money  having  been 
lent  from  France  during  the  time  when  he  was  near  Damietta  attacked  on  all 
fides  by  the  Saracens.  It  is  alfo  another  vulgar  error,  that  St  Louis  paid  for 
his  ranfom  his  weight  in  gold,  and  that  he  put  himfelf  into  the  fcales  for  this 
purpofe,  the  word  befans  having  caufed  the  miftake. 

The  MS.  chronicle  of  Bertrand  du  Guefclin, 

4  Un  jour  eftoit  li  princes  *  levés  de  fon  difner, 

En  chambre  de  retrait  eftoit  voulu  aller, 

Avec  fes  barons  aus  efpices  donner  ; 

Et  tant  que  li  baron  prirent  a  devifer. 

Et  d’armes  et  d’amours,  et  beaus  fiais  recorder, 

if  ' 

De  mors,  de  chevaliers  de  prifons  racheter, 

Et  de  plufieurs  eftats,  et  des  fais  d’outremer, 

Et  comme  St  Louys  pour  fon  ame  fauver, 

Se  laifla  prendre  en  Tunes,  et  il  fe  fit  pefer 
De  fin  or  en  balance,  pour  fon  cors  délivrer.’ 

I  wilh  not  to  forget  in  this  place  what  I  noticed  in  the  regifter  of  the 
chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris,  intitled  Nojter ,  which  was  communicated  to 
me  by  M.  d’Herouval,  that  to  make  up  the  ranfom  of  St  Louis,  there  was 
borrowed,  or  rather  deduéted,  from  the  expenfes  of  his  houfehold,  the  fum 
of  167,102  livres.  As  the  extraél  1  made  from  it  furnifhes  us  with  feveral 
circumftances  relative  to  the  reigns  of  St  Louis  and  other  kings  of  France, 

I  have  thought  I  fhould  oblige  the  public  by  inferting  it  in  this  place. 

*  The  prince  of  Wales. 
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£  Domina  Margareta  comitifla  Valefii,  mater  régis  Philippi  de  Valefio 
obiit  in  fefto  S.  Silveflri,  anno  1299. 

£  Domina  Catherina  comitifla  Valefii  imperatrix  C.  Politana  obiit 
mart,  poll  S.  Sitveftrum,  1307. 

£  D.  Carolus  comes  Valefii  pater  régis  Philippi  de  Valefio  obiit  1(5.  die 
Decemb.  1325. 

4  Ludovicus  de  Valefio  filius  diéti  comitis  et  frater  diéli  régis  ob.  2.  die 
Novembris  1328. 

‘  Rex  Philippus  de  Valefio  receflit  de  Pifliaco  de  noéte  13  die  Junii 
1330  pro  eundo  in  Mafliliam  et  Avenionem  peregre.. 

£  Comes  Pidlavenfis  ob.  anno  1271. 

4  S.  Ludovicus  obiit  craftino  S.  Barthol.  1270,  pro  cujus  redemptione 
captæ  fuerunt  per  hofpitium  fuum  anno  1250,  167,102  lib.  IS.  S.  8.  d„. 
Tur. 

4  Rex  Philippus  fuus  filius  obiit  ante  candelos  anno  1285. 

4  Rex  Philippus  pulcher  filius  didti  régis  Philippi  ob.  an.  1316. 

4  Rex  Joannes  filius  reg.  Ludovici  obiit  in  ætate  8  dierum. 

4  Rex  Philippus  magnus  filius  régis  Philippi  pulchri,  et  frater  régis 
Ludovici,  obiit  2  Jan.  1321. 

4  Rex  Carolus  frater  di6ti  régis  pulchri  et  Ludovici  obiit  1.  Febr.  1327. 

4  Militia  diétorum  trium  fratrum  fuit  in  Pentecofte  1313. 

4  Rex  Philippus  de  Valefio  natus  fuit  an.  1293,  et  devenit  ad  regnum 
menfe  Febr.  1327.  Coronatus  fuit  die  S.  Trinit.  1328.  et  habuit  vidtoriam 
contra  Flamingos  23  Aug. 

4  Ad  Magdalenam.  1294,  dicitur  incepifle  fecundum  viagium  Vafconiæ 
pro  guerra. 

4  Anno  1324,  incæpit  alia  guerra  Vafconiæ. 

4  Terra  Ducatus  Aquitaniæ  fuit  in  manu  regis  Franc,  ab  omnibus 
iandtis  1299,  ufque  ad  3.  diem  poll;  O.  S.  1304,  quo  fuit  reddita  regi 
Angliæ. 

4  Expense  hofpitii  S.  Ludovici  ultra  mare  pro  anno  finito  ad  afcenf, 
1 251,  48,588  lib.  14.  f.  1.  d.  Tur.  et  pro  gentibus  armorum  et  navigiis 
240,400  lib.  14.  d.  Tur.  apud  Accon.  et  Tyrum. 

4  Redemptio  didti  fandti  eodem  anno  167,102  lib.  18.  f.  8.  d.  Tur; 


c  Dieta  fine  guerra  et  redemptione  pro  expenfis  per  diem  133  lib.  9.  d. 
1  ur. 

‘  Expenfæ  ejus  hofpitii  pro  anno  finito  ad  afcenfionem  1252,  56,407  lib. 
18.  f.  10.  d.  Tur.  et  pro  gentibus  armorum  ct  navigiis  212,164  lib.  13.  f. 

11.  d.  Tur.  apud  Acconem  et  Cælaream  ac  Caftellum. 

‘  Dieta  line  guerra,  154  lib.  10.  f.  10.  d.  Tur.  pro  expenfis  per  diem. 

‘  Expenfæ  ejufdem  hofpitii  pro  anno  finito  ad  afcenf.  1253,  60,680  lib. 
10.  f.  10.  d.  Tur.  et  pro  guerra  feu  gentib.  armorum  ac  navigio, 
270,547  lib.  15.  f.  5.  d.  Tur.  apud  Joppem. 

‘  Dieta  fine  guerra  pro  expenfis  per  diem  166  lib.  4.  f.  1 1.  d.  ob.  Tur. 

‘  Didlus  S.  Ludovicus  expendit  pro  palfagio  ultra  marino  ab  afcenf. 
Dom.  1247,  ufque  ad  afcenf.  1256,  per  5.  annos  1,537,570  lib.  13.  f.  5.  d. 
ob.  Tur.  et  arripuit  iter  circa  omnes  fanétos  1248,  et  rediit  an.  1254, 

‘  Dom.  Carolus  comes  Valefii  pater  régis  Philippi  de  Valefio  expedit. 
pro  viagio  Romaniæ  pro  toto  115,960  lib.  19.  f.  Tur.  fort,  ab  anno  Domini 
1302,  ufque  ad  annum  1313. 

É  V alor  omnium  terrarum  Domini  Valef  pro  uno  anno  24,000  lib.  fort. 
*  Valor  regni  fuper  Thefaur.  2,334,000  lib. 

‘  Expenfæ  totales  pro  coronamento  S.  Ludovici  menfe  Nov.  1223, 
40,334  lib.  14.  f.  Parifis,  captæ  fuper  regem  per  Compot.  hofpit.  menfe 
Nov.' 

‘  Expenfæ  totalis  coronationis  régis  Philippi  Audacis  filii  fui  12,931  lib. 
8.  f.  id  captum  per  compotum  hofpitii  ad  O.  S.  1271. 

4  Expenfæ  totales  pro  coronatione  reginæ  confortis  fuæ  22,564  lib.  12.  f. 
5.  d.  prout  in  magna  recepta  afcenf.  1275. 

‘  Expenfæ  totius  coronationis  régis  Philippi  pulchri,  24,560  lib.  72.  f. 
Par.  captæ  per  templum  ad  candelos  1285,  et  pro  militia  fua  14,684  lib. 

12.  d.  captæ  in  magna  recepta  omn.  fanâorum  1284. 

4  Expenfæ  coronationis  régis  Ludov.  filii  fui  20,824  lib.  15.  f.  2.  d.  ob.  P. 
captæ  per  compot.  hofpitii  ad  Nativ.  Dom.  1315. 

4  Expenfæ  hofp.  regis  S.  Ludov.  pro  anno  1271.  111,688  lib.  14.  f. 
2.  d.  Par. 

4  Expenfæ  Hofpitii  reg.  Philippi  pulchri  pro  anno  1301,  267,888  lib. 

14.  f.  10.  d. 
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*  Expenfæ, — Hofp.  Ludovici  filii  fui  pro  anno  1315,  209,771  lib.  16.  f. 

2.  d. 

Hofp.  Philippi  magni  fratris  diêti  Ludov.  184,332  lib. 
19.  f.  11.  d.  pro  uno  anno. 

Hofp.  Karoli  fratris  fui  ........  .  . 

Holp.  Philippi  de  Valefio  régis  moderni  pro  anno  1329, 
347,457  lib.  17.  f.  6.  d.’ 

(xv)  Light  up,  light  up.  The  French  is  6  Alume,  alume.’  The  Poitiers 
edition  has  the  fame  words,  which  mean  to  light  the  candle  to  fee  the 
compafs,  and  the  part  whither  they  are  failing.  It  is  thus,  I  think,  they 
mult  be  underftood.  Hugh  de  Berry,  who  lived  under  the  reign  of  laint 
Louis,  in  the  defcription  he  gives,  in  his  Bible  Guyot,  of  the  uie  of  the 
compafs  in  thofe  times,  fays,  that  failors  in  the  dark  nights,  to  avoid  lofing 
their  route,  lighted  a  candle  to  obferve  the  needle  every  now  and  then. 

‘  Quant  la  nuit  eh  obfcure  et  brune, 

Qu’on  ne  voit  eftoile  ne  lune,. 

Lors  font  a  l’aiguille  allumer, 

Puis  ne  peuvent-ils  s’égarer.’ 

See  Eftienne  Pafquier,  in  his  ‘  Recherches  fur  la  France,’  1.  4.  ch.  25.. 

With  every  deference  to  M.  du  Cange,  I  fhould  rather  interpret  this  cry 
of  Alume,  alume!.  as  a  lignai  of  joy  and  illumination  on  the  fafe  return  of  the 
count  de  Poitiers. 

The  chapter  quoted  in  Pafquier  refers  to  different  difeafes,  and  nothing 
to  the  above  purport. — Tranf. 

(xvi)  Jacques  du  Chqftel.  Andrew  du  Chêne,  in  his  hiftory  of  the 
fioufe  of  Châtillon,  1.  1 1 .  ch.  6.  and  thofe  who  have  drawn  up  the  lilt  of 
the  bilhops  of  Soiffbns,  call  him  Guy,  and  make  him  fon  to  Raoul,  lord 
de  Châteauporcean  by  Agnes  de  Bazoches. 

Vincent  de  Beauvais,  L.  32.  ch.  96.  mentions  him  and  his  expedition, 
to  the  holy  land. 

(xvii)  Nazac.  Edition  of  Poitiers,  Nazart 
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(xvm)  Triflan.  Guillaume  Guiart  fings, 

‘  L’ Enfant  a  très  grande  deftrece, 

Et  voult  que  nom  li  meift  an 
Sans  rapel  nul  Jean  Triftan.’ 

This  prince  was  alio  furnamed  ‘  de  Damiete,’  from  the  place  of  his 
birth.  In  the  cartulary  of  the  bilhoprick  of  Paris,  belonging  to  the  late 
M.  du  Puy,  there  was  as  follows  :  A.  1266,  ‘  Joannes  diétus  de  Damiete, 
filius  illuftriffimi  regis  D.  Ludovici,’  &c. 

(xix)  Playing  at  backgammon.  Among  the  orders  laid  down  for  the 
more  regular  dilcipline  that  was  to  be  obferved  in  thefe  expeditions  to  the 
holy  land,  all  playing  with  dice  was  flriélly  forbidden  :  6  Statutum  ell  etiam, 
ut  nulius  enormiter  juret,  et  quod  nullus  ad  aleas,  vel  ad  decios  ludat.’  In 
William  de  Neubourg,  1.  3.  ch.  23. 

(xx)  Threw  the  tables  into  the  fear.  After  thefe  words,  the  Poitiers-edition 
contains  a  whole  chapter,  which  is  wanting  in  the  edition  of  Menard,  in 
the  following  terms  : 

6  When  we  arrived  before  Acre,  the  citizens  came  out  to  meet  the  king 
as  far  as  the  ihore  with  grand  procédions,  and  received  him  joyfully. 

6  I  attempted  to  mount  the  palfrey  that  had  been  brought  for  me  from 
the  town  ;  but  I  was  no  fooner  mounted  than  I  fainted,  and  lhould  have 
fallen  to  the  ground  had  it  not  been  for  him  who  brought  the  horlè,  who 
held  me  tight,  and  with  much  difficulty  I  was  led  to  the  king’s  houfe. 
I  remained  lome  time  at  a  window  without  any  one  taking  the  lead  notice 
of  me,  and  of  all  thofe  whom  I  had  brought  to  Egypt  1  had  only  with  me 
a  young  boy,  called  Bartholomew,  the  bailard-fon  of  the  lord  Ame  de 
Montbelliar,  lord  of  Montfaucon,  of  whom  I  have  before  Ipoken. 

‘  As  i  was  there  waiting,  a  youth  came  to  me  dreffed  in  lcarlet  ftriped 
with  yellow,  and,  having  faluted  me,  afked  if  I  did  not  know  him.  On  my 
laying  I  did  not,, he  told  me  he  was  a  native  of  Challeau-Defcler,that  belonged 
to  my  uncle.  He  alked  if  I  would  take  him  into  my  lervice,.  for  that  he  was 
without  a  mailer.  This  1  readily  agreed  to,  and  retained  him  as  my  varlet,. 
He  loon  after  brought  me  clean  coifes,  and  combed  my  hair  exceedingly  welL 


At  this  time,  the  king  fent  for  me  to  come  to  dinner  :  I  went,  attended  by 
my  new  varlet,  who  carved  before  me,  and  found  means  to  get  a  fufficiency 
for  himfelf  and  the  young  boy. 

4  After  the  dinner,  this  varlet,  whofe  name  was  Guillemin,  obtained  for 
me  a  lodging  near  the  baths,  that  I  might  walh  and  clean  myfelf  from  the 
filth  i  had  gained  in  prifon.  Towards  evening,  he  put  me  into  a  bath; 
but  I  had  no  fooner  entered  it  than  I  again  fainted  and  fell  backwards  in  the 
water,  lo  that  with  much  trouble  they  drew  me  out  alive,  and  carried  me 
to  my  chamber.  You  muft  know,  that  I  had  only  a  poor  jacket  for  my 
drefs,  nor  any  money  in  my  pocket  to  buy  better  clothing,  or  to  fupport 
me  in  my  illnefs.  This  affected  me  very  much,  and  I  buffered  more  from 
the  extreme  indigence  I  was  in,  than  from  the  pains  of  my  uiiorder. 

4  As  I  was  in  this  diftrefs,  moft  fortunately  a  knight  came  to  vifit  me, 
whofe  name  was  fir  Peter  de  Bourbrainne,  and  feeing  my  miferable  ftate,  he 
comforted  me  to  the  beft  of  his  power,  and  cauied  cloth  to  be  given  me  to 
new-drefs  myfelf,  by  a  merchant  of  Acre,  to  whom  he  gave  his  own  fecurity 
for  the  due  payment 

‘  At  the  end  of  three  days,  when  I  was  fomewhat  better  and  ftronger, 
I  went  to  the  king,  who  blamed  me  much  for  having  been  fo  long  ablent, 
and  charged  me,  as  I  valued  his  love,  not  to  fail  partaking  of  his  meals 
morning  and  evening,  until  he  fhould  determine  to  remain  there,  or  return 
to  France.  While  with  the  king,  I  complained  to  him  of  the  lord  Peter  de 
Courcenay,  who  owed  me  four  hundred  livres  of  my  pay,  and  refufed  to  give 
it  me;  and  the  king  ordered  the  four  hundred  livres  to  be  infiantly  paid  me, 
to  my  great  joy,  for  I  did  not  poffefs  a  fingle  farthing. 

‘  When  I  had  received  my  money,  fir  Peter  de  Bourbrainne  advifed  me 
to  keep  only  forty  livres  for  my  expenfes,  and  to  give  the  remainder  to  the 
governor  of  the  palace  of  the  Templars  to  keep  for  me,  which  I  willingly 
did.  Having  fpent  the  forty  livres,  I  fent  for  as  much  more;  but  this 
governor  bade  them  tell  me,  that  he  had  not  any  money  of  mine,  and,  what 
was  worfe,  that  he  did  not  know  me. 

4  On  the  receipt  of  this  anfwer,  I  went  to  the  matter  of  the  Templars, 
whofe  name  was  father  Regnaut  de  Vichiers,  to  whom  I  carried  intelligence 
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of  the  king,  and  then  told  him  the  treatment  I  had  met  with,  and  complained 
to  him  of  the  governor  of  the  palace,  for  not  reftoring  to  me  the  money 
I  had  intruded  to  his  care.  But  I  had  no  fooner  ended,  than  he  flew  into 
a  violent  paflion,  and  faid,— ‘  Lord  de  Joinville,  I  love  you  very  much,  but 
I  fhall  ceafe  doing  fo,  if  you  hold  fuch  language,  for  it  feems  to  be 
infinuated,  by  what  you  complain  of,  that  our  brotherhood  are  all  thieves.* 
I  replied,  that  fo  far  from  being  filent,  I  would  make  the  matter  public,  for 
that  I  was  in  fuch  want  of  my  money  I  had  not  a  penny  to  fupport  me, 
and,  without  a  word  more,  left  him. 

‘  I  can  affure  you  I  was  during  four  days  in  the  utmoft  uneafinefs 
about  my  money,  and  knew  not  to  what  faint  to  make  my  vows,  to  recover 
it.  Thefe  four  days  I  did  nothing  but  run  about,  feeking  means  to  regain 
it.  On  the  fifth,  the  mafter  of  the  Templars  accofted  me  with  a  fmile,  and 
told  me  he  had  found  my  money,  and  inftantly  gave  me  the  amount,  to  my 
great  joy,  as  I  was  in  very  great  need  of  it;  and  I  took  good  care,  in  future, 
not  to  trouble  thefe  monks  with  the  keeping  of  my  cath.’ 

The  above  fhews,  that  William  de  Sonnac,  mafter  of  the  Temple,  died 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Maffoura,  and  perhaps  he  was  killed  there, 
fince  Regnaud  de  Vichiers  had  fucceeded  him,  when  the  king  returned  to 
the  holy  land,  after  his  captivity.  A  deed  in  the  cartulary  of  the  church 
of  Auxerre,  of  the  year  1247,  gives  him  the  title  of  ‘  Domorum  militias 
Templi  in  Francia  magifter.’ 

There  are  other  deeds  in  the  ‘  Trefor  des  Chartes,’  Laiette  Champagne 
vi.  titre  100,  which  ftyle  him  Mafter  of  the  Templars  in  the  year  1255  ; 
and  Sanuto,  1.  3.  part  12.  ch.  5  fays,  that  he  followed  the  party  of  the 
Venetians  in  the  war  they  had  with  the  Genoefe  in  the  year  1257. 

(xxi)  Count  de  Japhe.  John  d’lbelin  the  fifth.  See  note  on  a  former 
part  of  this  work. 

(xxn)  William  de  Belmont.  I  believe  to  be  the  fame  whofe  name 
appears  in  the  cartulary  of  the  bifhoprick  of  Paris,  wherein  he  is  mentioned 
as  doing  homage  to  that  fee,  in  the  year  1263,  for.  his  lordfhip  of  Pierre 
Fite, 
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(xxm)  The  prince  of  Antioch.  Boemond  V.  prince  of  Antioch,  and 
count  of  Tripoly,  who  died  in  the  year  1261. 

(xxiv)  Poulains.  The  author  of  the  life  of  Louis  le  gros,  explains  the 
force  of  this  word  in  his  24th  chapter,  as  follows  :  4  Pullani  dicuntur,  qui 
de  pâtre  Syriano  et  matre  Francigena  generantur.’  To  this  mud  be 
referred  what  Sanuto  fays  on  the  fame  fubjeCt,  in  1.  3.  part.  8.  ch.  2. 
4  Jlluftrium  virorum  qui  ad  terræ  fanCtæ  tuitionem,  perfeCtamque  illius 
de  jugo  fervitutis  liberationem  in  ipfa  manferunt,  dégénérés  filii,  qui  ab 
illis  defcenderunt,  ut  rubigo  de  argento,  amurca  de  oleo,  fex  de  vino, 
pofleffionum  illorum  fucceffores,  non  morum,  pulani  vocantur.* 

Jacques  de  Vitry,  1.  1.  ch.  67.  fpeaks  alfo  of  thefe  Poulains,  and  fays 
they  were  thus  called  becaufe  they  were  originally  from  la  Puglia.  4  Pullani 
dicuntur,  qui  poll  terræ  fanCtæ  liberationem  ex  ea  oriundi  extiterunt  :  vel 
quia  recentes,  et  quafi  novi  pulli,  refpeétu  furianorum  reputati  funt  :  vel 
quia  principaliter  de  gente  Apuliæ  matres  fecundum  carnem  habuerunt. 
Cum  enim  in  occidentali  principum  exercitu  paucas  mulieres,  refpeCtu 
virorum,  adduxiflènt  noitri,  qui  in  terra  fanCta  remanferunt,  de  regno 
Apuliæ,  eo  quod  proprius  effet  aliis  regionibus,  vocantes  mulieres  cum  eis 
matrimonia  contraxerunt.’ 

See  the  above  author,  chap.  72. 

It  is  {till  probable,  that  Frenchmen  gave  this  name  to  fuch  as  had 
fprung  from  thefe  irregular  connections,  becaufe  they  refembled  young  wild 
colts,  that  could  not  be  caught  :  4  illuftrium  virorum  dégénérés  filii,’  as 
Sanuto  writes. 

The  lord  de  Joinville  fays,  the  peafants  of  the  holy  land  were  fo  called, 
and  that  in  his  time  the  term  was  underftood  as  a  reproach;  which  is 
confirmed  by  thefe  verfes  of  the  romance  of  Garin  le  Loherans  : 

4  Quant  li  gloton  lecheor  de  pulin 
Ma  terre  galbent,  mes  homes  m’ont  oçis.’ 

And  again, 

4  Dex,  dit  Fromond,  con  puis  enragier  vis, 

Par  trois  garçons  lecheor  de  pulin  v. 

Que  l’Empereres  me  tient  en  fi  por  vil.’  T., A 
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The  MS.  chronicle  of  Bertrand  du  Guefclin  frequently  ufes  this  word  to 
exprefs  contempt  or  abufe. 

é  Là  peut-on  voir  le  Sarazin  pulant,  &c. 

Un  autre  chevalier  à  Henry  le  pulant,  &c. 

En  un  lac  fu  boutés  rois  Pietre  le  pulant,  &:c.’ 

The  lord  de  Joinville  fpeaks  of  a  place  in  the  holy  land,  called 
,  Paffepoulain,’  which  has  been  probably  fo  named  from  the  Poulains. 

During  the  time  the  French  polfelfed  the  empire  of  Conftantinople, 
they  called  Gafmoules  {rarpoukoi),  thofe  born  from  a  french  man  and  greek 
woman  ;  or  to  quote  the  words  of  Pachymeres,  in  his  MS.  hiftory,  1.  4. 
ch.  25.  iïiyev£iç,  Y.OU  'Pujxcx.iuv  yvi’xucuv  ysvvyiïevreç  toiç  ItxXoiç. 

I  am  perfuaded  our  countrymen  did  not  call  them  Gafmoules ,  but 
Gajlemoules ,  by  way  of  derifion;  as  if  fuch  children  by  thefe  irregular 
marriages,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  nations,  and  even  religions,  had 
in  fome  fort  fullied  and  debafed  the  womb  of  their  mothers,  which  is  the 
mould  wherein  children  are  formed. 

Thus  in  Antioch,  the  iffue  of  armenian  or  greek  inhabitants  of  that 
town  by  turkifh  women  were  called  Turcati.  The  Turks,  a  little  before 
this  place  came  into  the  pofTeffion  of  the  French,  having  given  wives  of 
their  nation  to  the  inhabitants  who  were  in  want  of  them,  as  we  are  told 
by  Raymond  d’ Agiles. 

(xxv)  Recreant  knight , — That  is  to  fay,  one  who  owned  himfelf 
conquered,  for  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  veer  eu ,  which  is  taken 
from  the  ufage  of  duelling.  When  one  of  the  combatants  was  overpowered 
by  his  adverfary,  and  confeflèd  himfelf  unable  to  continue  the  fight  longer, 
he  owned  that  he  was  recreant  or  recreu;  that  is,  that  he  was  exhaufted,  and 
could  do  no  more,  and  confeffed  himfelf  vanquifhed. 

In  thofe  parts  of  the  MS.  affizes  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerufalem  which 
fpeak  of  4  wager  of  battle,’  the  appellant  or  defendant  is  introduced  as 
faying  thefe  words  before  the  judge  of  the  field  :  4  I  am  ready  to  prove  it 
by  my  body  againft  his  body,  and  to  fight  until  death,  or  till  I  own  myfelf  - 
recreant  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  here  is  my  glove,’  &c. 
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The  MS.  çuftoms  of  the  city  of  Amiens  fpeak  thus  of  the  champion 
‘  And  he  fhall  take  the  defendant  by  the  right  hand,  and,  raifing  it  up^ 
declare  that  he  will  hold  himfelf  difloyal  and  perjured,  if  he  will  not,  any 
hour  of  the  day,  put  him  to  death,  or  make  him  confefs  himferf  recreant 
with  the  arms  he  has  now  on,  and  by  oppofing  his  body  againft  his.’ 

The  fame  affizes  fay,  chapter  94.  on  the  fubjeél  of  trial  for  the  caufe  of 
murder  :  ‘  The  judges  of  the  field  muft  attend,  and  be  as  near  the 
combatants  as  poffible,  that  if  one  of  them  fhould  utter  the  word  recreant , 
he  may  be  heard,  and,  in  that  cafe,  the  moment  it  ihall  be  heard,  they  will 
order  his  adverfary  to  ceafe,  and  fay  that  he  has  done  enough.  They  will 
then  take  the  body  of  the  vanquifhed,  and  give  it  up:  to  the  pleafure  of  the 
lord,  who  will  order  it  to  be  dragged  thence  to  the  gallows,  and  hanged  by 
the  neck.  The  fame  will  be  done  to  him  that  fhall  be  ilain  in  the  duel, 
although  he  may  not  have  faid  the  word  recreant .’ 

So  that  the  lord  de  Joinville,  on  this  occafion,  returned  abufe  for  abufe, 
and,  as  they  called  him  ‘  Poulain,’  he  retorted  on  thelë  knights  6  recreant 
knights,’  that  is  to  fay,  cowards  and  bafe. 

In  the  fame  affizes,  ch.  190.  ‘  And  fhould  any  man  have  given  a.  blow, 
who  fhall  be  known  for  bafe,  recreant,  cowardly,  or  that  ihall  have  a  hump 
on  his  back,’  &c. 

Robert  de  Bourron,  in  his  MS.  romance  of  Merlin:  ‘  For  after  that  I 
fhould  have  acknowledged  my  recreantilm,  I  could  never  enjoy  any  honour  ; 
and  certainly  I  would  rather  die  a  hundred  times,  if  it  were  poffible  to  die 
fo  often,  than  at  any  time  fay  or  do.  what  may  be  confteued.  into 
recreantifm.’ 

The  charter  of  the  commonalty  of  Amiens,  of  the  year  1209  :  ‘  Qui 
juratum  fuum.  recreditum,  traditorem  wiliot,’  that  is  a.  blow,  ‘  appellaverit, 
20.  fob  periolvet.* 

(xxvi)  The  fault  fhall  not  be  mine .  The  editor  of  the  Poitiers  edition 
thus  explains  this  paffage  :  ‘  And  I  will  not  fpare  any  treafures.  in 
recompenfing  the  merits  of  thofe  who  ihall  do  their  duty,  no  not  even  to  the 
difpofing  of  my  cup  out  of  which  I  drink,  for  it  ihall  be  yours,  and  not 
mine.’  But  1  think  he  is  miftaken,  for  coupe  7  in  this  place,  means  treafure^ 


from  tlie  cuftom,  that,  when  in  thofe  times,  princes  wifhed  to  make 
prefents  to  their  fubjedbs,  they  had  fums  of  money,  in  gold  and  filver  coins, 
brought  them  in  cups,  which  they  diftributed  among  them,  after  the  heralds 
had  proclaimed  largeflè. 

Such  prefents  were  commonly  made  at  the  great  feafts,  when  kings  held 
their  cours  plenkres ,  as  they  were  called,  though  fome  ftyle  them  cours 
couronnées ,  becaufe  they  appeared  at  them  with  their  crowns  on  their  heads, 
and  in  royal  robes.  This  ufage  of  largeflè  is  defcribed  at  length  by  a  herald, 
who  lived  under  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  of  England,  in  a  manufcript 
treatife  in  the  college  of  heralds,  and  by  Thomas  Mills,  in  his  book  de 
Nobilitate  Politica  vel  Civili,  pp.  59,  72,  109.  from  which  we  learn  that  the 
french  word  largeffe  is  now  ufed  in  England  when  fuch  proclamations  are 
made. 

The  4  Ceremonial  de  France,’  to.  2.  p.  742,  fays,  4  that  at  the  interview 
of  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  near  Guines,  in  1520,  during  the  feaft, 
largeflè  was  cried  by  the  king  at  arms  and  heralds,  holding  a  large  and  very 
rich  pot  of  gold.*  Thefe  cups,  or  pots,  were  called  by  the  more  vulgar 
name  of  hanaps .  An  old  french  poet,  quoted  by  Fauchet,  1.  2.  ch.  14.  has, 

4  N’en  vol  prendre  cheval,  ne  la  mule  afeltrée, 

Peliçon,  vair  ne  gris,  mantel,  chape  fourrée. 

Ne  de  buens  Parifis  une  grant  henepée.* 

Fauchet  has  explained  this  word  wrong,  by  calling  it  a  handful ,  for 
henepée ,  in  this  place,  means  a  hanap  full  of  deniers  parifis.  And  thence 
is  derived  the  name  of  hamper  office ,  forming  part  of  the  royal  exchequer  in 
England,  as  Spelman  has  obferved  in  his  gloflary;  not  that  this  word 
fignifies  a  fort  of  balket,  in  which,  according  to  him,  money  was  put,  but 
becaufe  the  royal  treafures  were  diftributed  by  hannepées,  and  in  cups* 
when  the  king  was  inclined  to  be  generous. 

A  deed  of  Richard  II.  in  the  Monaftic.  Anglic,  to.  1.  p.  943  :  4  Rex, 
See.  cum  de  gratia  noftra  fpeciali,  et  pro  quodam  fine  quern  Elizabeth,  quæ 
fuit  uxor - nobis  lolvit  in  Hanaperio  noftro,  conceflimus,’  8c c. 

And  in  the  2d  vol.  page  2.  a  deed  of  Henry  IV.  4  De  gratia  tamen 

noftra  lpeciali,  et  pro  centum  marcis  quas  prior  et  conventus - nobis 

folverunt  in  Hanaperio  noftro,  conceflimus,’  &c. 
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(xxvii)  Pierre  Chambellan.  Peter  de  Nemours,  or  de  Ville- Beou, 
chamberlain  of  France,  under  the  reign  of  St  Louis,  whom  he  accompanied 
in  his  expedition  to  Tunis,  and  died  there.  He  was  buried  at  the  king’s 
feet,  in  the  abbey  of  St  Denis. 

See  William  de  Nangis,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  houfe  of  Dreux,  p.  135. 

(xxviii)  The  whole  amounts  to  twelve  hundred  livres.  To  make  this 
calculation,  we  mult  prefuppofe  that  the  pay  of  knights-bannerets  was  of 
two  forts,  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  The  ordinary  pay  was  only 
twenty  fols  tournois  per  day,  the  extraordinary  thirty.  This  is  feen 
from  the  accounts  of  the  treafurers  of  the  king’s  wars,  which  are  in  the 
chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris.  So  that  to  make  up  the  fum  of  1200  livres 
for  eight  months  fervice,  or  two-thirds  of  the  year,  the  three  knights 
bannerets  muft  have  each  received  the  extraordinary  pay,  and  for  whicn  the 
lord  de  Joinville  engaged  to  give  them  400  livres  each,  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
fols  per  day,  which  makes  for  the  three  knights  the  fum  of  1200  livres. 
Ï  fhall  fpeak  more  fully,  as  to  the  pay  of  knights,  in  my  eleventh 
diflèrtation. 

(xxix)  The  fultan  of  Dama/ eus.  His  name  was  Salah.  See  Vincent  de 
Beauvais,  L  32.  c.  10.2,  and  Sanuto,  1.  3.  part.  11.  ch.  15.  part.  12.  c.  1. 

(xxx)  The  old  man  of  the  mountain.  All  the  writers  on  the  holy  wars, 
agree,  that  the  old  man  of  the  mountain,  who  is  called  ‘  Vetulus,’  or 
6  Senex  de  Montanis,’  ruled  over  tne  Alla: fins,  who  inhabited,  as  1  have 
elfewhere  remarked,  the  mountains  of  Phoenicia,  whence  he  was  called 
Prince  of  the  Mountains.  The  lord  de  Joinville  confounds  the  Bedouins, 
in  this  place,  with  the  Affaflins.. 

Arnold  de  Lubeck,  1.  7..  ch.  10.  fpeaks  thus  of  them:  4  In  terminis 
Damafci,  Antiochiæ  et  AJapiæ,  eft  quoddam  genus  Saracenorum  in  montams, 
quod  eorum  lingua  vulgari  lleiftefnn  vocatur.’.  And  further  on,  ‘  in, 
montibus  habitant  et  funt  quafi  impugnabiles  quia  in  munitiffimis  caftris 
recipiuntur,’  &c.  He  then  delcribes  the  palace,  and  the  behaviour,  of 
this  prince,  which  is  conformable  to  what  the  lord  de  Joinville  and  the 
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greater  part  of  thofe  who  have  written  on  the  holy  wars  relate.  Among 
others, 

William  of  Tyre,  1.  14.  c.  19.  1.  20.  ch^21. 

Matthew  Paris,  in  the  year  1150. 

William  de  Neubourg,  1.  4.  c.  24.  1.  5.  ch.  16. 

Jacques  de  Vitry,  1.  1.  c*  13  &  14.  1.  3.  p.  1126. 

Vincent  de  Beauvais,  1.  31.  ch.  93. 

Sanuto,  1.  3.  part  14.  ch.  2. 

It  is  from  thele  authors,  that  the  perfon  who  compofed  the  MS. 4  Traité 
de  la  Terre  d’Outremer,’  has  drawn  all  he  has  written  of  the  Affafllns 
and  their  prince,  in  thefe  terms  : 

‘  In  the  lands  near  Damafcus  and  Antioch,  live  a  fort  of  Saracens 
called  by  fome  4  Hauffaflis,’  by  others  4  the  people  of  the  old  man  of  the 
mountain.’  Thefe  people  live  a  lawlefs  life,  and  eat  pork,  contrary  to  the 
religion  of  the  Saracens,  and  lie  with  every  woman  they  meet,  whether 
mothers  or  fillers.  They  inhabit  great  towers,  which  they  have  built 
among  the  mountains.  The  country  is  full  of  wild  bealts,  on  which 
they  live.  Their  prince  is  very  cruel,  and  very  different  from  other 
Saracens  and  Chrillians,  for  he  is  accullomed  to  put  many  to  death 
without  reafon.  He  has  feveral  fine  and  ftrong  palaces,  furrounded 
by  high  walls,  and  he  has  them  very  well  guarded,,  fo  that  no  one  can 
enter  them  but  at  one  gate.  In  thefe  palaces,  he  confines  the  children  of 
his  fubjeéls-,  and  none  of  thefe  youths  appear  before  him,  unlefs  fo  ordered 
by  their  mailers,  who  teach  them  various  languages  and  other  things  :  they 
mull  obey  the  commands  of  the  r  prince,  believing  that  through  him  alone, 
they  can  obtain  paradsfe,.and  not  otherwife.  When  once  confined,  they  are 
never  to  come  into  his  prefence  without  his  permiflion,  and  when  he  alks 
them  if  they  be  willing  to  obey  his  orders  in  hopes  of  gaining  paradife, 
they  make  him  fuch  anfwers  as  their  mailers  have  taught  them.  The  prince 
then  gives  them  a  large  and  lharp  knife,  and  fends  them  whither  he  lifts  to 
aflaffmate  thofe  he  hates  ;  and  know,  that  they  will,  if  poftible,  execute  this, 
commiftion,  whatever  may  happen  to  them  in  life  or  death.’ 

With  regard  to  the  name  of  thefe  people,  Arnold  of  Lubeck  writes,  that 
they  are  called,  in  their  language,  Heiffejsm.  William  of  Tyre,  fpeaking  of 
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tliem,  fays,  c  Hos  tarn  noftri,  quam  Saraceni  (nefcimus  unde  deduéto 
■nomine)  Afliflinos  vocant.’  The  Jew  Benjamin  calls  them  Hafsifim ,  from 
a  word  that  is  fomething  like  that  of  % chtootoi,  which  John  Phocas  gives 
them  in  his  defcription  of  the  holy  land,  ch.  3.  and  this  is  not  very  different 
from  the  name  of  by  which  Anna  Comnena,  in  the  fixth  book  of  her 
Alexiade,  p.  178.  and  Nicetas,  in  his  lives  of  the  emperor  Ifaac,  1.  1.  n.  1. 
and  of  Alexis,  1.  3.  n.  6.  diftinguifhes  thefe  people. 

However,  from  thefe  different  appellations  have  been  formed  that  of 
‘  Hanfefifii,’  in  William  de  Neubourg  ;  of  ‘  Affidei,’  in  the  monk  of  Saint 
Narian  of  Auxerre,  p.  93  ;  of  ‘  Accini,'  and  ‘  Affafi,’  in  Roger  Hoveden, 
pp.  71 6,  751  ;  of  ‘  Arfarcidæ’  in  Rigord,  and  of  ‘  Hakeiins’  in  Philip 
Moufkes. 

(xxxi)  In  another  body.  They  had  borrowed  from  the  Arabians  the 
dodfcrine  of  the  Metemplycofis.  See  the  hift.  of  the  Arabians  by  Abraham 
Ecchellenfis,  1.  1.  ch.  17. 

(xxxii)  A  /mail  book.  This  prince  had,  in  this  refpeél,  followed  the 
example  of  his  predeceffors,  who  had  made  themfelves  acquainted  with  the 
myfteries  of  our  religion,  by  reading  the  evangelilts  and  epiftles  of  St  Paul. 
See  William  of  Tyre,  1.  20.  c.  21.  and  Sanuto,  1.  3.  part.  6.  ch.  23. 

(xxxm)  The  bones  of  the  count  de  Briennc , — whofe  death  is  afterward 
related. 

4  • 

(xxxi  v)  Madame  de  Secte ,  or  de  Sajette ,  for  he  is  fpeaking  of  Margaret, 
princefs  of  Sidon,  or  Sajette,  wife  to  Balian,  prince  of  Sajette,  and  whom 
the  ‘  Lignage  d’Outremer,’  ch.  8.  makes  niece  to  John  de  Brienne,  king  of 
Jerufalem.  This  is  conformable  to  our  author,  who  fays  fhe  was  coufm 
german  to  Walter,  count  de  Brienne,  nephew  to  John,  and  fon  to  Walter 
count  de  Brienne,  his  elder  brother,  whence  we  may  fuppofe,  that  fhe  was 
daughter  to  William  de  Brienne,  brother  to  Walter  count  de  Brienne,  and 
to  king  John  of  Jerufalem,  who,  according  to  Vigner,  in  his  hiftory  of 
Luxembourg,  deceafed  about  the  year  1200,  leaving  children;  but,  as  he 
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does  not  name  them,  this  princefs  may  have  been  one  of  them.  But  there 
are  reafons  to  doubt  that  William  left  iffue,  feeing  that  his  brother,  count 
Walter,  ftyled  himfelf  his  heir  in  that  year. 

With  regard  to  the  name  of  Sagitta,  which  is  commonly  given  to  the 
town  of  Sidon,  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  Albert  of  Aix,  1.  5.  ch.  40.  1.  10. 
ch.  3.  and  in  other  authors,  whence  fome  have  made  4  Sajette’  in  French, 
and  the  lord  de  Joinville  4  Se6le,’  which  is  the  word  ufed  by  the  french 
writers  of  the  middle  ages,  to  fignify  an  arrow.  Among  others,  Littleton 
in  chap.  9.  fedt.  159. 

(xxxv)  Of  the  coins  of  Madame  de  Secte.  Of  the  number  of  the  great 
barons  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerulalem,  who,  among  other  rights,  had  that  of 
coining  money,  was  the  lord  de  Sajette.  In  the  affixes  of  that  kingdom, 
*  Lords  de  Sajette  and  de  Beaufort  have  the  privileges  of  holding  a  court, 
with  that  of  coinage,  of  executing  juftice,  and  that  of  Sajette  of  holding 
courts  of  burghers  and  of  juftice.’ 

(xxxvi)  Ragged  and  ill-drejfed.  The  editor  of  the  edition  of  Poitiers 
has  changed  this  word  deferpillez  into  defchirez.  In  the  4  Coutume 
d’Anjou,’  art.  44.  and  in  that  of  Maine,  art.  51.  the  deferpilleurs  and 
defrobeurs  are  fynonimous.  In  effedf,  the  ancient  4  Coutume  d’Anjou’ 
deicribes  effcrpilluvie  as  a  fort  of  theft.  4  When  any  thing  is  taken  from 
a  man  by  night,  or  by  day,  on  the  high-way,  or  in  woods,  fuch  theft  is 
called  efferpillurie.y  . 

The  eftablifhments  of  St  Louis,  which  were  to  the  fame  effedl,  have 
efcharpelerie..  So  that,  in  this  place,  deferpillé  means  a  perfon  from  whom 
his  clothes  had-  been»  taken.  This  word*  may  be  derived  from  farpe ,  with? 
which  gardiners  cut  off  branches  of  trees,  or  rather  from  efcharpe , 
ef char  piller  ie,  being  a  theft  of  the  efcharpe ;  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  drefs. 
M..  Menage  gives  his  opinion  on  the  derivation*  ©f  this  word*  in-  his. 
‘  Origines  de  la  Langue  Françoife,’  p.  789.. 

(♦xxxvii)  En  fin  état , — of  expenfe. 
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‘(xxxviii)  On  the  walls  of  QuaJJere.  The  Poitiers-edition  has  Quaker  e, 
and  the  lord  de  Joinville  gives  us  to  underftand,  further  on,  that  he  means 
the  town  of  Cairo.  The  eaftern  chronicle  alfo  informs  us,  that  the  heads 
of  thofe  (lain  at  the  battle  of  Maflbura,  were  brought  to  Cairo,  and  affixed 
to  the  points  of  lances,  on  the  gate  of  Zuaila,  which  is  a  fuburbs  of  Cairo, 
as  we  learn  from  John  Leo’s  defcription  of  Africa,  1.  8. 

(xxxix)  The  great  king  of  T artary.  This  paflage  of  the  lord  de  Joinville 
ffiould  be  compared  with  what  the  billiop  of  Tufculum  writes,  in  his  epiftle 
to  PP.  Innocent  IV.  tom.  7.  Spicileg.  p.  222. 

William  de  Nangis’  life  of  St  Louis  in  the  year  1248. 

Thomas  de  Cantimprè,  1.  2.  de  Apib.  ch.  54.  n.  14. 

Sanuto,  1.  3.  part  13.  ch.  3  &  4. 

Aython,  ch.  17.  24,  25. 

Vincent  de  Beauvais,  &c. — where  ample  mention  is  made  of  the  origin 
of  the  Tartars,  of  the  vidtories  they  gained  over  Prefter  John,  and  the 
Perfians. 

(xl)  Two  notable  preaching  friars.  The  brdiop  of  Tufculum  names 
three, 

,  (xli)  Berrie.  A  flat  country.  Sanuto,  1.  2.  part.  4.  c.  28.  4  in  quo 
habitant  Arabes,  qui  Bedwini  vocantur,  in  beria  continue  habitantes,  feu  in 
locis  campeftribus,  fub  tentoriis  manfiones  fuas  omni  tempore  facientes.’ 

Spelman  has  thought  that  the  word  4  beria,’  or  4  de  berry,’  which  is  found 
at  the  termination  of  the  names  of  fome  towns  in  England,  fignified  4  a  burgh 
but  it  is  more  probable  they  were  thus  called  from  their  being  built  on 
extenfive  plains.  Matthew  Paris  fpeaks  in  the  year  1174  of  the  berry  of 
St  Edmund,  4  beria  S.  Edmundi,’  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  plain 
belonging  to  the  monaftery  of  St  Edmund. 

(xlii)  Gog  and  Magog.  In  the  lift  of  the  Aijubite  Caliphs,  in  the 
gaftern  chronicle,  it  is  laid,  that  thefe  people  of  Gog  and  Magog  inhabited 
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the  country  adjoining  China:  c  anno  (513  fuit  irruptia  Tartarorum,  qui 
colebant  planitiem  finarum  contermimam,  quæ  dicitur  Hagin-Magin.’ 

Paul  the  Venetian,  1.  1.  ch.  64.  ‘  Sunt  etiam  ibi  re°;ionesGo£  et  Macros:, 

'  O  O  O  Q' 

quas  illi  nominant  Lug  et  Mungug.’ 

Arius  Montanus  and  Anathafius  Kircher  4  in  prodrome  coptico,’  c.  4. 
fay,  that  thefe  people  of  Gog  and  Magog,  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  in 
the  Sibylline  verfes,  are  thofe  of  Catay,  that  join  China. 

See  alfo  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  I.  32.  ch.  34. 

La  Geographic  Arabe,  part.  9.  Climat.  7. 

Gallia  Chrift.  in  Epifc.  Parif.  n.  63. 

And  the  other  writers  cited  by  the  learned  GafFarel  on  the  rabbi 
Ekha-ben- David,  4  de  fine  mundi,’  §  30. 

(xliii)  Prefter  John.  It  was  an  ancient  error,  now  no  longer  believed, 
that  the  empire  of  Prefter  John,  was  the  kingdom  of  the  Abyflinians  in 
Africa.  This  pafiage  alone  of  the  lord  de  Joinville  is  fufficient  to  deftroy 
it  ;  for  it  fhews  plainly  that  the  kingdom  of  Prefter  John  was  in  Afia,  and 
meant  the  empire  of  India.  This  is  confirmed  in  an  epiftle  of  the  PP. 
Alexander  III.  which  is  to  be  found  in  Raoul  de  Dicetus,  Matthew  Paris  and 
Brompton  in  the  years  1180  and  1 1 8 1  ;  and  by  another  letter  from  a  prior 
of  the  order  of  preaching  friars  in  Matthew  Paris  likewife,  at  the  year  1237, 
page  301. 

William  of  Tripoly,  in  Gerard  Mercator,  relates,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
capture  of  Antioch  by  the  French  in  the  year  1098,  Coirem  Cham  was  lord 
or  king  of  the  eaftern  parts  of  Afia.  After  his  death,  a  certain  neftorian 
prieft  feized  the  kingdom,  and  was  called  Prieft  John.  Albericus,  in  the 
year  1145,  has  fully  fpoken  of  him,  and  faid  that  it  was  believed  he  was 
of  the  race  of  Magi  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  He  may,  however,  have 
advanced  this  opinion,  from  what  he  had  read,  that  he  governed  the  country 
called  in  the  Scriptures  Gog  and  Magog.  In  the  year  1 165,  he  fays,  that 
this  prince  fent  ambafladors  to  the  emperors  of  Germany,  Manuel  and 
Frederick.  He  fpeaks  of  him  again  in  the  year  1170.  His  brother,  Wth 
Cham,  fucceeded  him,  but  was  defeated  by  Genghis,  cham  or  king  of  the 
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Tartars,  prior  to  the  year  1200,  as  Paolo  Veneto  tells  us,  in  1.1.  chapters- 
51  &  52. 

This  king  of  India,  according  to  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  1.  30.  ch.  69  &c 
S7.  1.  32.  ch.  10  &  93.  and  Sanuto,  1.  3.  part.  13.  ch.  4.  was  called  David, 
and  the  fon  of  Prefter  John.  Albericus  notices  him  in  the  years  1220  Sc 
1222.  The  fame  author,  in  1 197,  and  Paolo  Veneto,  1.  3.  ch.  74.  add,  that 
the  Tartars  having  fubdued  the  kingdom  of  India,  and  killed  the  king, 
eftablilhed  another,  who  was  of  the  race  of  Prelter  John,  and  made  him 
tributary  to  them.  See  the  above  Paolo,  1.  2.  chap.  30  &  32. 

Vincent  de  Beauvais,  1.  3.  ch.  92,  93.  fays,  pofitively,  that  this  king  was 
a  Chriftian,  and  adds,  that  Ghengis  Cham  married  his  daughter,  which  laft 
part  is  confirmed  by  Thomas  de  Cantmprè  and  Sanuto.  Our  ancient 
heralds  even  go  fo  far  as  to  give  for  arms,  to  Prefter  John,  a  fhield  or,  with 
a  crucifix  azur,  having  on  each  fide  two  thongs  of  the  fame. 

There  are  feme  writers  who  do  not  agree  that  this  prince,  who  was  the 
origin  of,  and  gave  his  name  to  thefe  kings  of  India,  was  a  prieft:  and  they 
fuppofe  the  error  to  have  arifen  from  his  being  called  in  the  perfian 
language  preftegiani ,  which  means  in  Latin  apoftoliciis ,  or  a  Chriftian 
orthodox  king,  and  that  in  this  quality  he  had  a  crois  borne  before  him,, 
like  the  arehbiiliops  and  primates,  to  fhew  his  peopie  that  he  was  the 
protestor  and  defender  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Jofeph  Scaliger,  in  lib.  7.  de  emendat.  Tempor.  and  of  fome  others.  But 
it  is  not  very  certain  what  were  the  provinces  of  Afia  which  thefe  princes; 
poffelfed,  whole  dominions  were  fo  extenfive,  that  it  was  laid  the  firft  Prefter 
John  fubjugated  and  rendered  tributary  feventy-two  kings. 

Father  Kircher  fuppofes  that  he  ruled  over  the  vaft  countries  of  Catay, 
and  informs  us,  that  the  firft  peril  .n*.  who  introduced  this  error,  of  the  name 
of  Prefter  John,  which  is  given  to  the  king  of  the  Abyffinians,  was  Peter 
Couillon,  who  was  lent  as  ambaflador  to  this  king  by  John  II..  king  of 
Portugal,  who  having  learnt  that  Prefter  John  was  a  moft  powerful 
Chriftian  prince,  believed  the  king  of  Abvffinia  was  likewife  fo  called!, 
becaufe  he  was  equally  a  powerful  prince,  and  made  profeftion  of  following 
the  Chriftian  religion. 
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(xliv)  Brought  him  an  arrow.  The  lord  de  Joinville  has  made  a 
miltake  by  attributing  to  the  Tartars  the  eledtion  of  their  king  by  the 
number  of  arrows.  This  circumltance  is  told  of  the  Turks  and  Turcomans 
by  William  of  Tyre,  who  lived  before  the  name  of  Tartars  was  heard  of,  in 
the  firlt  book  and  feventh  chapter,  and  by  Albericus  in  the  year  1059, 
when  they  polîèfTed  themfelves  of  the  lands  of  the  king  of  Perfia. 

(xlv )  A  wonderful  thing .  Thomas  de  Cantinprè,  1.  2.  ch.  54.  n.  14. 
relates  this  event  likewife. 

(xlvi)  Elenars  de  Seningaan .  The  Poitiers  edition  calls  him  ‘  Clenard 
de  Semingam.’ 

(xlvii)  Norone.  It  is  Nerone  in  the  edition  of  Poitiers.  I  do  not 
recolledt  to  have  ever  read  any  thing  of  this  kingdom. 

(xlvii i )  In  the  chafe  of  lions.  Oppian,  in  the  fourth  book  de 
Cynegeticoi,  relates  the  various  manners  of  lion-hunting,  but  does  not 
mention  this. 

(xlix)  Of  thofe  of  Coney.  It  mult  be  read  Toucy ,  as  I  have  remarked 
in  the  hiltory  of  Conllantinople,  1.  5.  n.  2.  for  this  paflage  is  meant  to  fpeak 
of  Philippes  de  Toucy,  governor,  or  regent  of  the  empire  of  Conllantinople 
during  the  abfence  of  Baldwin  II.  This  lord  was  fon  of  Narjot  de  Toucy, 
who  enjoyed  the  fame  dignity,  by  a  daughter  of  Theodore  Branas,  or 
Vranas,  a  powerful  greek  lord,  who  had  married  Agnes,  filter  to  king 
Philip  Augultus,  when  widow  of  the  emperor  Andronicus. 

In  the  ‘  Tréfor  des  Chartes  du  Roi,  Laiette  Mutua  ultramarina/  n.  13. 
is  an  acknowledgement  of  Philippes  de  Toucy,  regent  of  the  empire  of 
Conllantinople,  to  the  king  St  Louis,  for  the  fum  of  five  hundred  livres 
tournois,  for  which  he  had  made  himfelf  refponfible  to  a  merchant  of 
Valenciennes,  dated  at  the  camp  before  Cæfarea,  July  1251,  which  agrees 
with  the  circumltance  noticed  by  the  lord  de  Joinville. 


He  is  alfo  mentioned  with  the  title  of  regent,  in  a  roll  in  the  chamber  of 
accounts  at  Paris,  entitled,  4  Débita  et  bofci  inter  afcenfionem  et  omnes  SS. 
A.  1252.’  Under  the  bailiwick  of  Sens,  ‘  Pro  dom.  Philippo  deTouciaco 
Bajulo  imperii  Conftantinopolitani,  pro  eodem  debito  500  lib.  ad  omnes 
fanétos.’  Albericus  confirms,  in  feveral  places,  not  only  the  marriage  of' 
Branas  with  Agnes,  which  is  noticed  alfo  by  Geofffy  de  Villehardouin,  but 
adds,  that  from  this  union  there  were  born,  among  other  children,  a  daughter 
married  to  Narjot  de  Toucy,  who  had  a  daughter  married  to  William  de 
Villehardouin,  brother  to  Geoffry  prince  of  Achaia.. 

In  the  year  1236,  ‘  Frater  ejus  Gulielmus,  qui  cuftodit  terram  fuam,t 
habet  filiam  Nargaldi,  natam  de  filia  LhVernas,  et  lbroris  regis  Franciæ.’ 

In  the  year  1239,  4  Uxor  hujus  Nargaldi  fuit  filia  Li-Vernas,  Græcr 
potentifiimi,  de  ilia  impératrice  quæ  fuit  foror  Philippi  regis  Francorum.’ 

In  the  year  124-1,  he  tells  us,  he  was  coufin  to  Guy  de  Dampierre,  that 
he  was  married  a  fécond  time  to  the  daughter  of  Jonas  king  of  the  Contains,- 
and  died  the  fame  year.  4  Filiam  vero  regis  Jonæ,  qui  videbatur  eiïè  major 
in  regibus  Comanorum,  duxerat  dominus  Nargaldus  Balivus,  qui  Nargakius 
hoc  anno  deceflit,  et  prædiéta  uxor  ejus  facia  eft  monialis.’ 

It  is  probable  that  Anceau  de  Toucy,  whom  Acropolitus  mentions  in 
his  eighty -firft  chapter,  was  alfo  his  fon.  Narjot  de  Toucy  is  noticed  in. 
feveral  deeds  of  the  years  1174,  11:82,  1191,  father,  as  I  prefume,-  of  him 
we  are  fpeaking  of.  However  that  may  be,  he  was  of  the  family  of  Toucy 
in  Auxerrois,  whole  genealogy,  is  drawn  out  in  the  10th  book  of  the  hiftory 
of  the  houfe  of  Châtillon,  but  this  branch  is  omitted,  which  feems  to  take 
its  origin  from  Narjot  de  Toucy,  who,  with  his  brother  Hugh,  gave  to  the 
abbey  of  Molerne  lome  heritages,  by  a  deed  completed  at  the  caftle  of 
T oucy,  during  the  bilhopnck  of  Humbaude,  Diihop  of  Auxerre,  that  is  to. 
fay,  about  the  year  1100,  with  the  content  of  Ermengarde,  his  wife,  and  his 
daughter  Beatrice. 

Narjot,  having  intentions  to  make  a  journey  to  Jerufalem,  confirms- this 
donation  by  another,  deed,  in  which  he  i’peaks  of  his  brothers  Hugh  and: 
Itier,  of  his  wife  Ermengarde,  of  his  fon  ltier,  of  his  daughter* Adelvie,  and' 
of  other  children,  but  who  are  not  named.  The  lords  de  Toucy  have 
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always  particularly  fignalized  themfelves  in  the  holy  wars.  Itier,  the  fir  ft  of 
the  name,  accompanied  king  Louis  le  jeune  to  the  holy  land  in  the  year 
1147,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Suger,  ch.  111. 

Itier  III.  and  his  brother  Anferic,  from  whom  the  lords  de  Baferne  are 
ifthe,  were  there  in  the  year  1216,  as  we  learn  from  the  chronicle  of  Saint 
Marian  d*  Auxerre,  which  alfo  enables  us  to  correél  Jacques  de  Vitry,  page 
1134,  where  he  puts  down  the  death  of  Itier,  as  happening  at  Damietta  in 
the  year  1218,  or  the  printer  has  made  a  miftake,  by  printing  Iterius  de 
Tucci,  inftead  of  Toci  or  Touch 

(l).  The  king  of  the  Comaim.  Jonas,  who  had  married  his  daughter  to* 
Narjot  de  T oucy,  and  whole  death  is  recorded  by  Albericus  in  the  year 
1241.  ‘  Mortuus  eft  hoc  anno  rex  Jonas  prædiétus  nondum  baptilatus,  et 

id  circo  fepultus  eft  extra  muros  civitatis  in  altiflimo  tumulo,  et  oéto 
armigeri  appenfi  funt  vivi  a  dextris  et  a  ftniftris,  et  ita  voluntarie  mortui,  et 
26.  equi  vivi  ftmiliter  ibi  fuerunt  appenfi.* 

The  kingdom  of  Comania  is  mentioned  by  Aython,  chap..  5.  and  other 
writers,  whom  I  have  quoted  in  my  obfervations  on  the  hiftory  of 
Villehardouin.  Claude  Menard  is  miftaken  in  fuppofing  William  le  Breton 
to  mean  the  king  of  the  Comains  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Philippiade,  when 
he  writes  that  Peter  emperor  of  Conftantinople  was  taken  prifoner,  a  principe 
Comanioj'um  ;  for  by  thefe  words  he  underftands  the  duke  of  Duras,  of  the  family 
of  the  Comnenes,  and  it  ought  to  be  corrected  to  a  principe  Cbmeniomnu 

(li)  Vataiehe.  John  Duras,  furnamed  Vatatzes ,  who  held  the  empire 
of  the  Greeks  in  Afia,  and  was  at  war  with  Baldwin  II.  emperor  of 
Conftantinople.  In  a  deed  of  the  year  1243,  he  is  named  Vajiachius.  In. 
Thierry  de  Vaucouleurs  Vacacius.  In  an  epiftle  of  the  pope  Innocent  IV. 
which  may  be  found  in  Waddingue,  in  the  year  1247,  Vatacius,  and  im 
Vincent  de  Beauvais,  1.  1.  ch..  143,.  144..  Vaiachius . 

(lii)  In  fign  of  brotherhood .  This  paftàge  will  furnifh  me  with  an* 
opportunity  of  difcourfing  on  a  fubjeét  hitherto  not  treated  of,  namely,  om 
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brotherly  adoptions.  It  is  curious,  uncommon,  and  but  little  known,  as 
may  be  feen  in  the  twenty-firft  differtation.  In  the  fucceeding  one,  I  ihall 
treat  of  honourable  adoptions  of  fons. 

(lui)  They  made  a  dog  pafs.  The  Comains  borrowed  this  ceremony 
from  the  Sclavonians,  among  whom  it  was  praéüfed.  4  Litteræ  Juvanenfis 
archiepifcopi  editæ  a  Gewoldo  poll  chronicon  Reichelperg.  Quod  nos 
præfati  Schlavi  criminabantur  cum  Ungaris  fidem  catholicam  vioLalfe,  et 
per  canem,  feu  lapum  (forte  lupum)  aliaique  nefandiflimas  et  ethnicas  res 
facramenta  et  pacem  egiffe.’ 

(liv)  To  idiom  they  gave  the  choice .  The  romance  of  Garin  ufes  the 
word  partis  in  the  fame  manner  : 

4  Manuéiement  nos  eft  li  jeus  partis/ 

The  Ordene  de  Chevalerie  by  Hugh  de  Tabarie  : 

4  Li  princes  Hues  refpondi, 

Puifque  m’avés  le  giu  parti, 

Je  prendrai  donc  le  raiembre, 

Se  j’ai  de  quoi,  jel  puiiïè  rendre.* 

Raoul  de  Houdanc,  in  the  romance  of  Meraugis  the  Portuguefe  ; 

4  Un  giu  vous  part,  que  volés  faire. 

Se  volés  miex  tançer  que  taire.* 

See  Fauchet,  1.  2.  on  the  french  poets,  ch.  107. 

Matthew  of  Weftminfter  relates,  in  the  year  1253,  another  inftance  of 
the  feverity  of  St  Louis  in  the  punifhment  of  knights  found  guilty  of  crimes. 
He  tells  us,  that  the  king  having  ordered  a  knight  to  be  hanged,  the  father 
was  fo  outrageous  at  it  that  he  retired  to  the  Saracens,  and,  changing  his 
religion,  embraced  that  of  Mahomet. 

(lv)  According  to  the  cuftomary  right.  There  is  not  any  mention  made 
of  this  cuftom  in  the  MS.  Aftizes  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerulalem,  nor  of  the 
punifhment  hereafter  related,  as  infliéted  on  a  lergeant  for  having  abufed  a 
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(lvi)  One  karct.  The  Poitiers-edition  has  kafel.  Garret ,  in  this  place,, 
feems  to  mean  an  inclofed  field  of  a  iquare  form,  in  which  corn  was  fown  ; 
in  like  manner  as  in  Anjou  cloferies  are  portions  of  land,  or  vineyards  inclofed 
by  hedges. 

A  deed  of  Maurice  bifhop  of  Paris,  in  the  year  1 104,  in  the  cartulary  of 
.  the  abbey  of  St  Viéfor  :  6  Robertus  de  Chala  dedit  5  fob  iuper  cameras, 
quas  habebat  retro  domum  fuam,  quæ  eft  in  carreto  Alrici.’  This  word  is 
met  with  in  the  Bibliothèque  de  Cluny,  p.  1515,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  ufed  there  in  this  fenfe. 

(lvti)  TJie  count  de  Den.  The  edition  of  Poitiers  has  the  fame  word; 
but  without  doubt  it  ought  to  have  been  the  count  d’Eu.  This  paflage 
cannot  allude  to  Raoul  d’lflbudun,  fécond  of  the  name,  count  d’Eu,  who, 
in  1241,  had  been  twice  married,  nor  to  Alphonfo  de  Brienne,  his  fon-in-law' 
and  fucceffor,  fince  Matthew  Paris  and  other  writers  aflert,  that  he  and  his 
brother  John  were  of  age  when  their  father  died,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  year 
1237. 

Ceoffry  archdeacon  of  T oledo,  in  confirmation  of  this,  fays, 6  in  appendice 
ad  hift.  Rnder.Tolet.’  that  thefe  two  brothers  received  the  order  of  knighthood 
from  Alphonfo  the  wife,  king  of  Caftile.  This  count  d’Eu  then,  wLom  the 
lord  de  Joinville  calls  ‘  un  jeune  jouvencel,’  when  he  was  knighted  by  the 
king  St  Louis  about  the  year  1252,  mull:  have  been  John,  fon  to  Alphonfo 
by  Mary  countefs  of  Eu,  w  ho  was  daughter  to  Raoul  II.  and  to  Jolande  de 
Dreux,  his  fécond  wfife  ;  and  to  this  the  circumftance  of  the  period  feems  to 
agree.  Jolande  died,  according  to  Andrew  du  Chêne,  in  his  hiitory  of  the 
houfe  of  Dreux,  p.  66.  prior  to  the  year  1240.  T  here  is  befides  realon  to- 
believe  that  Jeanne  de  Bourgogne,  firft  wife  to  Raoul,  dying  fhortly  alter  her 
marriage,  which  took  place  in  1222,  as  the  MS.  chronicle  of  the  counts  d’Eu 
informs  us,  he  efpoufed  Jolande  immediately  afterward. 

Thus  wre  may  prefume,  that  their  daughter  Mary  married  Alphonfo- 
de  Brienne  during  the  lifetime  of  her  father;  for  in  a  deed  of  the  year  1249, 
in  the  cartulary  of  Champagne,  kept  in  the  chamber  of  accounts  in  Paris, 
fob  279.  he  ftyles  himfelf  count  d’Eu,  in  thefe  terms  :  1  Alfonlus  filius  bonas 
memoriae  Joannis  quondam  imperatoris  Conüantinopolitani,  comes  Augh’ 
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From  whence  it  follows,  that  Alphonfo  was  count  of  Eu  in  this  year  1249. 
And  this  paflage  of  the  lord  de  Joinville  not  being  applicable  to  him,  as  I 
have  remarked,  it  muft  be  meant  far  his  fon  John,  who,  during  the  life  of 
his  father,  who  did  not  die  before  the  year  1270,  took  the  title  of  count 
d’Eu.  The  inheritance  of  this  county  having  fallen  to  him  by  the  deceafe 
of  his  mother,  who  probably  died  before  the  year  1252.  See  the  hift.  of 
the  houfe  of  Châtillon,  1.  3.  ch.  8.. 

(lviii)  Arnold  de  Guymene.  The  edition  of  Poitiers  has  the  fame  word  ; 
but  it  muft  be  changed  to  that  of  Guynes ,  for  he  is  fpeaking  of  Arnold, 
youngeft  fon  to  Arnold  IX.  count  de  Guynes,  by  Beatrice  de  Bourbourg. 

(lix)  His  ixvo  brothers.  Robert  and  Henry.  See  A.  du  Cheftie  in  his 
hift.  of  the  counts  de  Guines,  book  5.  ch.  1, 

(lx)  The  prince  of  Antioch.  Boemond  VI.  prince  of  Antioch,  and  count 
of  Tripoly,  fon  to  the  prince  Boemond  V.  by  Lucy,  whom  the  Lignage 
d’Outremer  ftyles  daughter  to  the  count  Paul  of  Rome,  and  who,  Sanuto 
fays,  1.  3.  part.  11.  ch.  14.  was  filter  to  the  bifhop  of  Tripoly.  The  fame 
author  relates,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters,  that  this  young  prince 
received  the  order  of  knighthood  from  the  king,  St  Louis,  one  year  after 
the  death  of  his  father. 

(lxi)  For  four  years  to  corne.  Whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  in  the 
principality  of  Antioch,  at  leaft  in  regard  to  princes,  the  fame  cuftom  was 
followed  that  was  univerfal  through  France,  which  fixed  the  age  of  majority, 
and  the  period  judged  proper  for  the  uncontrolled  management  of  eftates, 
and  the  holding  of  fiefs,  at  twenty-one  years.  Elfewhere,  according  to  the 
Aflizes  of  Jerufalem,  the  age  of  majority  for  males  was  fifteen  years,  and 
for  females  twelve  years  complete.  Neither  could  hold  fiefs  until  they  had 
attained  thefe  years,  and  during  their  minority  their  guardian  or  tutor 
managed  their  eftates. 

In  the  167th  chapter,  ‘  Should  a  fief  fall  to  an  infant,  who  is  a  minor, 
when  he  is  of  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  if  he  wifh  to  take  pofleflion,  he  muft 
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•appear  in  the  court  of  his  lord,  and  fay,  4  Sire,  Î  am  fifteen  years  old  or 
upwards,’  &c.  And  when  he  has  proved  his  age,  he  may  enter  upon  his 
fief  as  often  as  he  may  pleafe  without  let  or  hindrance  from  any  one  in  the 
bailiwick,  after  he  fhall  have  made  proof  of  his  being  of  majority.  Should 
he  not  be  a  knight  when  he  proves  his  age,  he  will,  if  wife,  fay  after  this  aél, 
c  Sire,  allow  me  a  reafonable  time  before  you  make  me  a  knight,  that  I  may 
do  you  lome  fuitable  fervice,  as  in  duty  bound  from  my  fief.’ 

They  then  add,  that  the  lord  ought  to  give  him  a  refpite  of  forty  days 
before  he  dub  him  a  knight,  after  which  he  is  bound  to  receive  his  homage. 
This  is  again  repeated,  when  the  proper  age  for  majority  is  fpoken  of  in 
chapters  170  and  190. 

(lxii)  He  quartered  his  arms.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  young  prince 
of  Antioch  would  quarter  the  arms  of  France  of  his  own  authority,  but  that 
he  had  obtained  from  the  king  this  honour,  which  was  not  unufual  in  thofe 
days,  as  I  fhall  prove  in  my  23d  difîèrtation. 

(lxiii)  Which  are  vermilion.  Our  heralds  give  for  arms  to  the  family 
of  the  Boëmonds,  and  to  this  branch  of  the  kings  of  Sicily,  a  fhield  gules 
with  a  bend  checquered  argent  and  two  arrows  azur.  See  Favyn’s  Theatre 
d’ Honneur.  Albert  d’Aix  fays  in  book  4.  ch.  23.  that  the  ftandard  which 
Boëmond,  firft  prince  of  Antioch,  difplayed  in  the  holy  wars,  was  vermilion. 

*  Signum  nempe  Boëmundi,  quod  fanguinei  erat  coloris.’ 

The  feal  of  this  prince,  Boëmond  VI.  which  is  affixed  to  a  charter  of 
the  year  1262,  in  the  Tréfor  des  Chartes  des  Hofpitaliers  de  Manofque,  in 
Provence,  reprefents  a  crofs  fichée  on  the  fhield  ;  which  fhews,  that  his  arms 
were  not  gules  fimply,  without  any  additions,  as  may  be  fuppofed  from  the 
terms  ufed  by  the  lord  de  Joinville. 

(lxiv)  The  count  de  Japhe.  Vigner  doubts  if  this  count  Walter  be  the 
fon  of  William,  brother  to  king  John,  or  fon  to  Walter  count  de  Brienne, 
who  died  at  the  conqueft  of  Naples.  But  Sanuto,  1.  3.  part.  12.  chap.  I, 
fays  pofitively  that  he  was  count  de  Brienne,  and  pofthumous  fon  to  Walter 
third  of  the  name,  count  de  Brienne,  by  Alberica,  daughter  to  Tancred,  king 
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of  Sicily.  lie  adds,  in  part  ]  1.  ch.  4.  that  during  his  minority,  and  when 
he  redded  in  la  Puglia,  his  uncle,  John  de  Brienne,  was  his  guardian,  and 
held  the  county  of  Brienne  in  truft  for  him;  on  which  account,  and  by  the 
cuftom  of  France  univerfally  followed,  he,  like  other  guardians,  took  the 
titles  of  the  lord  (hips  belonging  to  his  ward,  and  called  himfelf  count  de 
Brienne.  Fie  is  fo  ftyled  in  fome  deeds  of  the  year  1209,  in  a  cartulary  of 
Champagne  in  the  poffeftion  of  M.  de  Thou,  and  alfo  in  others,  refpeéting 
the  priory  of  Foicy,  in  Champagne,  of  the  year  1210.  He  held  this  county, 
and  managed  the  eftates  and  lordfhips  of  his  nephew,  until  he  was  advanced 
in  age,  and  appointed  in  his  name  governors  of  the  county  of  Brienne, 
during  the  time  he  was  in  the  holy  land,  as  king  of  Jerufalem;  among 
w  hom,  in  the  deeds,  appears  Jacques  de  Durnay,  knight  of  Champagne, 
w7ho  there  takes  the  title  of  *•  Comitatus  Brenenfis,  procurator  pro  D.  rege 
Hieros  :  comité  Brenæ.’ 

Although  he  might  have  had  this  wardfhip  until  his  nephew  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  according  to  the  general  cuftom  of  France,  he 
furrendered  it  to  him  before  that  time,  as  we  are  informed  by  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  in  the  month  of  April  1221 ,  to  Blanche  countefs  of  Champagne,  and 
to  her  fon  Thibaud,  by  which  he  entreated  them  to  put  his  nephe\v  Walter, 
fon  to  the  count  Walter  who  w7ent  into  Champagne,  in  poiTeftion  of  the 
county  of  Brienne,  and  not  to  retain  it  in  their  hands,  under  pretence  that 
he,  as  guardian,  had  done  homage  for  it,  and  that  his  nephew  was  as  yet  a 
minor,  his  intention  being  that  he  fhould  have  full  poffeftion  of  that 
county. 

In  the  month  of  November  of  the  following  year,  the  young  count  did 
homage  liege  to  the  count  de  Champagne,  for  the  lands  of  Oignon  and 
Tuyeres,  which  the  king  of  Jerufalem  had  given  him  ;  on  this  condition, 
however,  that  he  fhould  not  have  the  power  of  difpofingof  them;  fo  that  he 
became  vaffal  liege  to  the  count,  although  he  was  fo  before  for  the  county 
of  Brienne,  as  the  title-deeds  fhew. 

When  pofteffed  of  thefe  lands  and  lordfhips,  he  crofted  the  lea  to  the  holy 
land,  where  he  held  the  county  of  Japhe,  and  fignalized  himfelf  very 
frequently  by  his  valorous  actions  againft  the  Saracens.  They  at  laft  made 
him  prifoner,  and  put  him  to  a  moft  cruel  death,  thus  making  him  fufter 
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.martyrdom.  Sanuto  relates  his  capture  in  the  year  1244,  and  Matthew 
Paris  his  death  in  1251,  which  may  incline  us  to  believe,  that  he  was  kept 
prifoner  until  that  time;  but  this  I  fhall  referve  for  difcuffion  in  my  families 
of  the  eaft.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  to  Hugh,  king  of  Cyprus,  by 
whom  he  had  three  fons,  John,  who  continued  .the  race  of  counts  de 
Brienne,  Hugh  and  Aymery. 

(lxv)  Barbaquan.  The  lord  de  Joinville  in  this  and  other  paflages  fays, 
that  Barbaquan  was  emperor  of  Perfia,  who,  on  being  driven  by  the  prince 
of  the  Tartars  from  his  kingdom,  came  to  the  holy  land,  where  he 
committed  many  ravages.  Sanuto,  and  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  1.  30.  ch.  88. 
relating  this  event  of  the  year  1244,  fay,  that  when  Saleh  Nagen- Addin, 
fultan  of  Babylon,  was  before  Gaza,  about  twenty  thoufand  Perfians,  who 
had  been  expelled  from  Perfia,  arrived  at  his  camp,  and  united  themfelves 
to  him,  after  having  laid  wafte  the  countries  of  Tripoly  and  Jerufalem,  in 
the  laft  of  which  they  had  flaughtered  five  thoufand  men.  They  add,  that 
when  thefe  Perfians,  after  the  defeat  of  the  fultans  of  Damafcus  and  la 
Chamelle,  propofed  making  an  irruption  into  Egypt,  the  fultan  of  Babylon 
flopped  their  march,  and  that  when  thus  feparated  and  fcattered  from  each 
other,  they  were  defeated  by  the  peafants. 

With  regard  to  this  Barbaquan,  whom  the  lord  de  Joinville  flyles 
Emperor  of  Perfia,  I  cannot  find  him  named  in  any  author;  and  I  imagine, 
that  as  there  was  in  Perfia,  befide  the  caliph,  a  fultan,  who  had  the 
fuperintendance  of  the  armies,  and  the  management  of  public  affairs,  that 
of  religion  being  intrufted  to  the  caliph,  this  Barbaquan  may  have  been  the 
fultan.  For  the  caliph,  who  was  killed  by  Haolo,  brother  to  Mango,  grand 
cham  of  the  Tartars,  was  called,  according  to  the  oriental  chronicle, 
Almoftaafami  Billa.  There  Hill  remains  a  difficulty,  as  to  the  year  in  which 
the  Tartars  conquered  Perfia  or  Chorazan,  for,  according  to  the  lord  de 
Joinville,  it  fhould  feem  to  have  been  before  St  Louis  was  returned  from  the 
holy  land,  fince  he  received  the  news  of  it  when  there.  Paolo  Veneto 
fuftains  the  capture  of  Baidach,  and  of  the  caliph,  as  happening  in  the  year 
1250,  but  Aython,  ch.  25.  and  Sanuto,  1.  3.  part.  13  ch.  7.  formally  1'ay 
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that  it  was  in  the  year  1258,  in  which  the  eaftern  chronicle  agrees,  and  that- 
it  was  in  the  655th  or  656th  years  of  the  hegira,  which,  according  to  Leo, 
in  his  defcription  of  Africa,  book  3.  anfwers  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1258. 
This  being  the  cafe,  we  mull;  conclude,  that  the  fultan  was  driven  from 
Perfia  before  the  caliph. 

(lxvi)  Ileude  de  Montbeliar.  Eudes  de  Montbéliard  was  fon  to  Walter 
de  Montbéliard,  regent  or  guardian  of  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  and  who. 
held  the  principality  of  Tabarie,  in  right  of  Elchiva  his  wife,  daughter  to- 
Raoul,  and  grand-daughter  to  William  de  Bures,,  prince  of  Tabarie. 

See  my  4  families  of  the  eaft.* 

(lxvii)  Saltan  of  Babylon.  Sanuto,  1.  3.  part.  11.  ch.  15.  part.  122 
ch.  1 .  calls  him  4  Salah  ;’  and  the  eaftern  chronicle,  as  I  have  before 
obferved,  4  Saleh  Nagem- Addin.’ 

(lxviii)  The  fultan  of  la  Chamele.  I  have  before  faid,  that  the  fultan 
of  la  Chamele  was  the  fame  as  the  fultan  of  Aleppo  and  of  Hainan.  This 
is  what  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  L  32.  ch.  95.  lays  in  exprels  terms.  With 
regard  to  la  Chamele,  it  is  a  town  called  by  the  ancients  Ernijfa  or  Emefa. 

See  William  of  Tyre,  1.  7..  ch.  12..  1.  21.  ch.  6.  Albert  d’Aix,  and  the 
other  writers  whom  I  have  quoted  in  my  hiftorical  treadle  on  the  head  of 
St  John  the  Baptift,  ch.  7  notes  3  and  4.  But  others  maintain,  that  it 
was  the  town  called.  Gamala  by  geographers.  See  the  Threior.  Geogr. 
d’Ortelius.. 

(lxix)  The  bi/hop  of  Rainnes.  We  muft  read  4  bifhop  of  Rama,’  or 
4  Raima,’  which  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  epncopal  town  in  Laieltine, 
whole  bifhop  is  frequently  ftyied  4  of  Lydda,’  Decaule  alter  the  deitruction 
of  Rama,  the  ephcopal  ieat  was  transferred  to  Lydda. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  true  Crois,  which  is  preierved  in  the  abbey  of 
Grarnmont,  often  mentions  the  name  ol  Bernard  Moine  tie  Deois,  biihop 
of  Rama  and  of  Lydda,  who  brought  it  from  the  holy  land.  But  although 
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this  matter  does  not  concern  the  reign  of  St  Louis,  I  fhall  take  this  opportunity 
of  publilhing  my  conjeétures  *  in  the  24th  diflèrtation,  on  the  circumftances 
attending  the  tranflation  of  this  precious  relic,  and  which  is  no  fmali 
ornament  to  France. 

(lxx)  At  Gadres.  A  town  fituated  in  the  country  of  Decapolis,  called 
by  the  latin  authors  ‘  Gadara.’  See  W.  of  Tyre,  1.  16.  ch.  13. 

(lxxi)  Lord  d'Afur.  c  Affur,’  or  4  Arfuf,  Arfopha  and  Arfupha,’  in 
the  eaftern  chronicle  ;  and  in  the  hiltory  of  the  Arabians  by  Georges 
El-macin,  p.  364.  is  a  maritime  town  near  Jaffa,  called  by  the  ancients 
4  Antipatris,’  which  was  then  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  family  of  Ibelin. 

John  d’ibehn,  lord  of  Baruth,  who  had  efpoufed  the  heirefs  of  it,  named 
Mehffent,  was  father  (among  other  children)  of  Ibelin.  II.  lord  of  Arfur, 
who  died  in  the  year  1258. 

Sanuto,  the  Lignage  d’ Outremer,  and  the  Affizes  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerufalem,  which  lpeak  of  this  lord,  make  no  mention  of  the  title  of 
Conftable  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerulalem,  which  the  lord  de  Joinville  gives* 
him. 

i  •  • 

(lxxii)  But  he  parried  it.  The  French  is,  4  il  y  gyncha;’  4  il  guenchit* 
in  the  Lufidiare, 

4  Entre  els  fe  mit  come  lupars, 

Sos  fill;  guenchir  de  toutes  pars.* 

The  tranflator  of  William  of  Tyre,  1.  20.  ch.  20.  tranflates  the  word 
*  declinare*  by  that  of  4  guenchir.*  See  the  gloffary  to  Villehardouin. 

(lxxiii)  Grandfather  to  the  laji  deceafed.  Henry  III.  duke  of  Burgundy, 
father  to  duke  Eudes  III.  and  grandfather  to  duke  Hugh  IV.  died  in  the 
year  1272. 

Sanuto,  1.  3.  part  10.  ch.  6.  feems  to  fpeak  of  the  retreat  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  with  lefs  bitternefs  than  the  lord  de  Joinville;  for  he  fays,  that 


*  1  cannot  find  any  thing  relative  to  this  in  the  24th  difiertation. 
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:as  the  Chriftians  were  advancing  toward  Jerufalem,  the  duke  reprefented  to 
the  French,  that  the  whole  flower  of  french  chivalry  was  in  his  battalion  ; 
whereas  king  Richard  had  but  few  in  number,  to  whom,  neverthelefs,  the 
honour  of  the  vidtory  would  be  given,  which  would  be  to  the  diladvantage 
and  fhame  of  France. 

This  duke  is  alfo  much  blamed  by  Ralph  de  Coggeihall,  in  his  MS. 
chronicle  ;  by  Matthew  Paris  and  others. 

(lxxiv)  Neffa.  The  edition  of  Poitiers  has  6  Mefla.* 

Pliny,  in  his  6'th  book,  ch.  38.  places  the  town  of  NelTa  in  Arabia  Felix, 
in  the  country  of  the  Amatheans.  Agatharchides,  in  his  books  on  the 
Erythraean  Sea,  mentions  it  likewife,  and  a  MS.  book  of  heraldry  fpeaks  of 
a  king  of  Mefla,  whom  it  ranks  among  the  Chriftian  kings,  and  gives  him 
for  arms  a  field  azure,  with  three  bends  argent,  fprinkled  with  hearts  of  the 
fame. 

(lxxv)  The  greateft  king  in  Chrijlcndom.  See  the  25th  diflfertation. 

(lxxvi)  Count  John  de  Chalons.  John,  count  de  Chalons  and  d’ Auxerre* 
who  was  firfi:  married  to  Maude,  daughter  to  Hugh  111.  duke  of  Burgundy, 
from  which  marriage  fprung  Hugh,  furnamed  de  Chalons,  thus  called  from 
his  maternal  grandfather,  and  who  afterward  married  Meranie,  countefs  of 
Burgundy. 

(lxxvii)  Preuhomme.  Saint  Louis  made  this  diftin&ion  between 
preuhomme  and  preudhomme.  The  firft  was  valiant  and  perfonally  bold  ; 
the  fécond,  prudent,  difcreet,  having  a  good  confcience,  and  the  fear  of  God. 
llie  words  preu ,  and  preuhomme ,  are  derived  from  the  Latin  probus ,  which, 
in  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  fignified  a  6  valiant  man  ;*  and  from  this 
the  French  have  formed  their  word  preux. 

Saxo  Grammaticus  in  1.  2.  of  his  hill,  of  Denmark,  ‘  Aflit  eidem,  ut 
probus  eft  quifque,  procul  hinc  procul  efte  fugaces.’ 

An  ancient  epitaph,  quoted  in  the  antiquities  of  Befançon,  by  Chifflet,  has, 
É  Hic  Renaude  jaces,  vir  amabilis,  et  probe  Miles.* 
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Thus  the  word  probit  as  is  ufed  for  courage  and  valour,  in  Gauterius 
Cancell,  de  bellis  Antioch,  p.  444. 

Roderic.  arch,  of  Toledo,  in  his  hiftoryof  Spain,  1.  2.  ch.  14.  and  in  the 
extraél  of  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Sienna,  publifhed  by  Chriftopher 
Forftner  :  4  Quod  marifcialco  et  militibus  Theutonicis  pro  remuneratione 
probitatis,  quam  fecerunt  heri  contra  inimicos  communis  fenenfis,  debeant 
donari  et  da  ri  de  pecunia  communis  D.  libræ  denariorum  fenenfium.’ 

From  this  word  we  have  formed  4  proueflè,’  the  Englifh  4  prowefs/ 
the  Spaniards  4  prozza,’  the  Italians  4  prodezza.’  St  Louis  has  then  kept 
to  the  meaning  which  this  word  had  in  his  time,  or  rather  paid  attention  to 
the  manner  of  its  being  pronounced. 

(lxxviii)  Naples.  Neapolis,  a  town  in  Samaria,  which  Baldwin,  king 
of  Jerufalem,  had  formerly  taken. 

See  Albert  d’Aix,  1.  10.  ch.  ‘26.. 

Robert  le  Moine,  1.  9. 

Baldric,  1.  4. 

Guibert,  1.  7.  ch.  14. 

John  Phocas  in  his  defcription  of  the  holy  land,  note  13.  &c. 

(lxxix)  The  lord  de  Sur.  Philippes  de  Montfort. 

(lxxx)  Belinas.  Called  by  the  ancients  4  Paneas,’  and  4  Cæfarea 
Philippi.’  Noradin  captured  it  from  Humphrey  de  Toron  in  the  year 
1177. 

(lxxxi)  Jordan.  See  W.  of  Tyre,  1.  13.  ch.  18. 

The  hiftory  of  Jerufalem  at  the  year  1 1 13. 

John  Phocas  in  his  defcription  of  the  holy  land,  n.  22.  &e. 

(lxxxii)  Les  terriens.  This  word  is  not  in  the  Poitiers  edition,- 

(lxxxiii)  The  Germans ..  The  knights  of  the  teutonic  order. 


(lxxxiv)  John  de  Valenciennes.  I  have  feen  a  deed  in  the  Trefor  des 
Chartes  du  Roi,  which  mentions  a  John  de  Valenciennes  as  lord  of 
Cayphas,  in  the  holy  land,  under  the  PP.  Clement  V. 

(lxxxv)  Olivier  de  Termes.  This  Olivier  deTermes  was  fon  to  Raymond 
lord  of  Termes  in  Languedoc,  a  ftrong  parti  fan  of  the  counts  of  Touloufe, 
of  whom  the  monk  of  Vaux  de  Sarnay  fpeaks  fully  in  the  36th,  41ft  and  4 2d 
chapters  of  his  hiftory  of  the  Albigeois.  He,  as  well  as  his  father,  followed 
the  party  of  the  vifeount  de  Beziers,  and  of  Raymond  the  young  count  of 
Touloufe,  againft  the  king  St  Louis;  to  whom,  however,  he  fubmitted,  in 
the  year  1246.  See  the  hiftory  of  the  counts  of  Touloufe  by  M.  Catel. 

According  to  our  author,  and  the  chronicle  of  Flanders,  ch.  21.  he 
attended  the  king  on  this  expedition,  and  again  returned  to  the  holy  land 
in  the  year  1264,  as  we  learn  from  Sanuto,  1.  3.  part.  12.  ch.  7. 

When  the  king,  St  Louis,  went  the  lecond  time  to  Africa,  he  followed 
him  thither,  according  to  William  de  Nangis.  Having  returned  to  France 
after  the  death  of  the  king,  Philippes  le  hardy  again  fent  him  to  the  holy 
land  in  the  year  1273,  with  twenty  knights  and  one  hundred  crofs-bows,  in 
the  pay  of  the  king,  where  he  died  two  years  afterward,  as  Sanuto  relates^ 
part.  12.  chapters  12  &  14. 

(lxxxvi)  Captains  of  the  Turte  Langue.  Languedoc.  See  Catel’s 
memoirs  on  Languedoc,  p.  39. 

(lxxvii)  During  this.  Before  thefe  words,  there  is  in  the  Poitiers 
edition  a  whole  chapter  (the  74th),  wherein  is  related  how  the  king  of  the 
Tartars  took  the  town  of  Baldach,  and  how  he  confined  the  caliph  of  it  in 
an  iron  cage,  and  ftarved  him  to  death.  Becaufe  it  feems  to  have  been 
retrenched  from  this  edition,  or  rather  from  the  MSS.  which  Claude 
Menard  made  ufe  of,  and  fince  it  bears  every  appearance  of  having  been 
written  by  our  author,  I  think  it  proper  to  infert  it  in  this  place. 

4  While  we  were  before  Sajette,  iome  merchants  came  to  the  king,  and 
brought  him  intelligence  that  the  king  of  Tartary  had  taken  the  city  of 
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Baldach,  with  the  apoftle  of  the  Saracens,  who  was  lord  of  the  town,  and 
was  called  the  Caliph  of  Baldac. 

4  The  manner  of  its  capture  was  as  follows.  The  king  of  Tartary  had 
laid  his  plans  with  much  fecrecy  and  caution,  and,  after  he  had  befieged  the 
place,  fent  to  inform  the  caliph,  that  in  order  to  preferve  peace  and  be  on 
good  terms  with  him,  he  was  defirous  that  a  marriage  fhould  take  place 
between  their  two  children.  The  caliph,  having  confulted  his  council, 
replied,  that  he  was  fatisfied  with  the  propofal.  In  return,  the  king  of 
Tartary  requefted,  that  he  would  fend  to  him  forty  of  his  principal, 
counfellors  to  treat  of  and  agree  to  this  marriage.  This  the  caliph 
complied  with;  but  the  king  of  Tartary  detained  them,  and  fent  word 
they  were  not  enough,  and  that  forty  more  of  the  richeft  of  the  caliph’s 
fubjeéts  muft  alfo  be  fent  for  the  greater  fecurity  of  the  articles  of  the 
marriage.  The  caliph,  believing  what  he  faid  was  the  truth,  fent  him  forty 
more,  as  he  had  defired,  and  even  a  third  time  the  fame  number  of  his 
principal  fubjedls. 

4  When  the  tartar  king  had  thus  got  fix  fcore  of  the  bell  captains,  and 
the  principal  and  mold  wealthy  of  the  caliph's  fubjeéts,  he  thought  the 
remainder  muft  confift  of  fuch  common  people  as  could  not  refill  him,  and 
would  be  unable  to  defend  themfelves. 

4  Upon  this,  he  ordered  the  fix  fcore  perfonages  to  be  beheaded,  and 
attacked  the  town  fo  brilkly  that  he  took  it,  with  the  caliph  its  lord. 

4  Having  gained  the  town,  he  wifhed  to  cover  his  difloyalty  and  treafon 
by  throwing  the  blame  on  the  caliph,  whom  he  confined  in  an  iron 
cage.  He  made  him  fall  until  the  laft  extremity,  when  the  king  came 
to  him,  and  alked  if  he  were  hungry.  4  Yes,  indeed,  am  I,’  replied  the 
caliph,  and  not  without  caufe.’  The  king  then  ordered  a  large  golden 
platter  filled  with  jewels  and  precious  ftones  to  be  offered  to  him,  and  alked 
him,  4  Caliph,  doft  thou  know  thefe  rich  jewels  and  treafure  wrhich  thou 
feeft  before  thee?’  4  Yes,’  faid  the  caliph,  for  they  had  been  his  own. 
The  king  again  alked,  if  he  much  loved  thefe  jewels  :  and  on  the  caliph 
anfwering  in  the  affirmative,  he  replied,  4  Well,  fince  then  thou  loveft  thefe 
treafures  fo  much,  take  of  them  as  much  as  thou  wilt,  and  eat  them,  to 
appeale  thy  hunger.’  The  caliph  faid?  they  were  not  food  to  eat.  4  Now/ 
vol.  x.  3  c 


anfwered  the  king  of  Tartary,  4  thou  may  eft  at  prefent  fee  thy  great  fault  ; 
for  if  thou  hadft  given  of  thy  treafures,  which  thou  loveft  fo  dearly,  to 
fubfidize  foldiers  in  thy  defence,  thou  mighteft  have  held  out  againft  me, 
but  that  which  thou  prized  the  moft,  has  failed  thee  in  thy  need.’ 

The  lord  de  Joinville  had  before  faid  fomething  of  this  exploit  of  the 
Tartars  ;  but  in  the  foregoing  paflage  he  has  detailed  circumftances,  (if, 
however,  this  be  written  by  him)  which  are  conformable  to  what  Aython 
relates  in  the  25th  and  26th  chapters.  See  alfo  the  writers  before  quoted. 

With  regard  to  the  caliph  of  Baldac,  or  of  Babylon,  or  rather  4  Baudac,’ 
and  4  Baudas’  by  FroifTart,  vol.  3.  ch.  23.  vol.  4.  ch.  74,  (Sauvage’s 
edition),  and  other  writers  of  thofe  times.  The  above  account  ftyles  him 
Apoftle,  that  is  to  fay,  Pope  of  the  Saracens,  becaule  he  was  the  head  of 
the  muflulman  religion. 

Jacques  de  Vitry,  1.  3.  p.  1125,  4  Machomet  tenet  regnum  de  Baudac,, 
ubi  eft  Papa  Saracenorum,  qui  vocatur  Calyphas.’ 

Tudebodus,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  holy  wars,  gives  him  the  title  of 
*  Apoftolicus  Turcorum.’ 

Raymond  d’ Agiles  that  of  4  Papa  Turcorum.’ 

(lxxxviii)  Our  Lady  of  Tortofa.  This  pilgrimage  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  hiftories  of  the  holy  wars,  though  Claude  Menard  has  likewife  fo  written 
it  ;  for  Guibert  and  William  of  Tyre,  whom  he  quotes,  fpeak  only  of  the- 
capture  of  Tortofa  by  the  count  of  Touloufe.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  true, 
that  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  1.  31.  ch.  93.  and  Jacques  de  Vitry,  L  3.  p.  1142,. 
notice  this  church  being  then  much  frequented  by  Chriftians,  on  account  of 
its  fandtity.  They  write,  that  the  fon  of  the  count  of  Tripoly  was  there 
flain  by  alïàiïins  employed  by  the  old  man  of  the  mountain,  and  whither, 
probably,  he  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  fulfil  a  vow.  The  printed  copies 
of  Jacques  de  Vitry,  in  this  place,  mifname  it  Carchufa,  for  Tortofa. 

William  of  Oldenbourg,  in  his  itinerary  of  the  holy  land,  given  to  the 
public  by  the  learned  Allatius,  in  his  mifcellanies,  allures  us,  that  in  his 
time  this  church  was  in  great  veneration  with  Chriftians,  and  even  with 
infidels  ->  for,  in  fpeaking  of  Tortofa,  he  fays,  4  Eft;  in  ea  ecclefia  parva 
maximæ  venerationis,  quam  B..  Petrus  et  Paulus  cum  Antiochiam. 
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propararent,  ex  Angelica  admonitione,  propriis  manibus  ex  incultis 
lapidibus,  fan&æ  Marias  tunc  primo  compofueruut,  ac  fi  dicerant  :  flebile 
principium  melior  fortuna  ftquetur.  Hæc  erat  prima  ecclefia  quæ  in 
honorum  Dominæ  noftræ  femperque  virginis  Marias  fuit  ædificata  et 
dedicata.  Et  eft  in  ea  hodie  fedes  efpifcopalis,  ubi  Domina  noftra  Dei 
genetrix  femper  virgo  Maria,  etiam  ipfis  infidelibus  Saracenis  multa  prasftat 
beneficial 

This  agrees  with  what  the  lord  de  Joinville  fays,  6  that  it  was  then 
reported  to  have  been  the  firft  altar  raifed  to  the  honour  of  the  mother  of 
God.’ 

(lxxxix)  The  prince  of  that  territory .  Boëmond  VI.  prince  of  Antioch, 
count  of  Tripoly  and  lord  of  Tortofa. 

(xc)  To  his  camlets .  ,  After  theft  words,  what  follows  is  in  the  edition 
of  Poitiers  :  6  I  forgot  to  fay,  that  whilft  the  king  was  at  Sajette,  a  great 
perfon  in  Egypt  fent  him  a  moft  curious  ftone,  the  like  was  never  ften.  It 
Iplit  into  fcales,  and,  when  one  fcale  was  taken  off,  there  was  feen  the 
perfe6t  refemblance  of  a  fea-filh  deeply  imprefted  between  the  two  ftones, 
to  which  neither  colour  nor  form  was  deficient,  in  fimilar  matter  to  the 
ftone.  The  king  gave  me  a  part  of  it,  and,  when  it  was  divided,  there  was 
the  exaét  form  and  colour  of  a  tench,  fuch  as  it  is  in  nature*.  * 

(xci)  His  mother  was  dead .  See  Geoffry  de  Beaulieu,  ch.  28.  and 
Matthew  of  Weftminfter,  p.  351. 

(xcn)  For  his  f  aid  lady -mother.  The  Poitiers  edition  adds,  fi  After  I  had 
quitted  the  apartment  of  the  king,  the  lady  Mary  de  Bonnes- Vertus  came 
to  entreat  that  I  would  wait  on  the  queen  to  comfort  her,  for  that  fhe  was 
in  marvellous  great  grief.  When  I  was  in  her  chamber,  and  faw  her 
weeping  fo  very  bitterly,  I  could  not  refrain  from  faying  to  her,  that  the 
proverb  was  very  true  which  faid,  ‘  We  ought  never  to  believe  in  the  tears 
of  women/  for  that  the  lamentation  fhe  was  making  was  for  the  woman 
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fhe  hated  the  mod  in  this  world.  She  replied,  that  it  was  not  for  her 
(he  wept,  but  for  the  extreme  melancholy  of  the  king,  as  well  as  for  her 
daughter,  afterwards  queen  of  Navarre,  who  would  now  be  under  the 
guardianfhip  of  men.  The  reafon  why  the  queen  dilliked  the  queen 
dowager,  was  the  continued  rudenefs  of  her  behaviour  to  her  ;  for  (he  would 
not  fuffer  her  fon  to  keep  company  with  his  queen,  and  prevented  it  as 
much  as  lay  in  her  power.  When  the  king  made  any  excurfions  through 
his  kingdom,  in  company  with  the  two  queens,  queen  Blanche  had  him 
feparated  from  his  queen,  and  they  were  never  lodged  in  the  fame  houfe. 
It  happened  one  day,  during  a  (lay  which  the  court  made  at  Pontoife,  that 
the  king  was  lodged  in  the  (lory  above  the  apartments  of  his  queen,  and  he 
had  given  orders  to  his  ufhers  of  the  chamber,  whenever  he  (hould  go  to 
lie  with  his  queen,  and  his  mother  was  coming  to  his,  or  to  the  queen’s, 
chamber,  to  beat  the  dogs  until  they  cried  out:  when  the  king  heard 
them,  he  hid  himfelf  from  his  mother.  Now  one  day  queen  Blanche 
went  to  the  queen’s  chamber,  where  her  fon  had  gone  before  to  comfort 
her,  for  fhe  was  in  great  danger  of  death,  from  a  bad  delivery,  and  he  hid 
himfelf  behind  the  queen  to  avoid  being  ieen,  but  his  mother  perceived  him,, 
and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  faid,  ‘  Come  along  :  you  will  do  no  good 
here,’  and  put  him  out  of  the  chamber.  Queen  Margaret  obferving  this,, 
and  that  fhe  was  to  be  feparated  from  her  hufband,  cried  aloud,  6  Alas!, 
will  not  you  allow  me  to  fee  my  lord,  neither  when  I  am  alive  nor  dying, * 
In  uttering  thefe  words  (he  fainted,  and  her  attendants  thought  fhe  was 
dead:  the  king  likewife  believed  it,  and  inftantly  returned  to  her,,  and. 
recovered  her  from  her  fainting  fit.’ 

(xcm)  Among  fuch  diftoyal  people.  This  was  the  common  complaint 
of  the  writers  of  thofe  tunes  a^ainft  the  abuies  of  the  court  of  Rome;, 
againft  which  they  have  uttered  fuch  invebtives  that  the  cardinal  Baromus,. 
with  many  others,  have  believed  thefe  fcandalous  expreflionsto  have  been 
fcattered  with  addrefs  by  heretics  in  the  books  they  pubiiihed,  fuch  as, 
Matthew  Paris,  and  other  hillorians,  particularly  the  Engliih.  This  is, 
however,  fcarcely  probable  ;  for  it  is  certain  the  complaints  were  then 
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univerfal,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  converfation  John  de  Sarilburyr 
bifhop  of  Chartres,  had  on  this  fubjebt  with  pope  Adrian  IV.  as  he 
mentions  himfelf  in  the  fixth  book  of  the  Polychronicon,  ch.  ‘2 4*. 

It  is,  befides,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  legate,  according  to  the  lord  de 
Joinville,  treats  thofe  of  that  court  as  difloyal.  The  Reclufe,  or  the  Monk 
of  Moliens,  who  lived  under  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  in  his 
MS.  romance,  which  he  has  entitled,  4  De  Charité,’  enlarges  much  on  this 
fubjeél,  fparing  neither  pope  nor  cardinals,  and  inveighing  bitterly  againft 
the  avarice  and  other  dilbrders  of  that  court.  I  do  not,,  however,  give  an 
entire  belief  to  thefe  inveétives,  for  the  book  is  one  continued  fatire  againft 
the  diforders  of  every  profeflion.  I  fhall  now  give  an  example  of  the 
complaints  in  the  poet’s  own  words. 

4  §  O  Charité  la  me  dit-on 
Qui  tu  jadis  en  la  maifon 
Del  pape  eftoit  confeillere, 

Dont  ala  la  cours  par  raiion  : 

Mais  tu  n’i  fus  c’une  laifon, 

Car  on  te  mift  à  la  foriere, 

Par  confeil  d’une  pantoniere, 

C’eft  convoitile  la  bonnefiere, 

Qui  ne  redoute  traïlon, 

Faire  tant  à  pecune  chiere^ 

Fel  cuer  tapift  fous  bele  chiere, 

Quaint  on  li  fait  d’argent  poiion. 

4  §  Je  n’ois  pas  le  grant  bien  non 
Dire  du  Pape  par  l’on  nom. 

Pape  ne  let  com  arams  lonne, 

Mais  cil  qui  li  lont  environ 
Souvent  i  tendent  leur  giron,. 

Si  en  font  blaimer  la  perlonne. 

Tele  manie  entour  lui  loilonne. 

Dont  male  nouvelle  reforme* 

Car  volentiers  lert  d‘un  ballon, 

Au  povre,  fi  que  tout  l’eltonne. 
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Ne  doit  fervir  fers  -qui  baftonne 
A  Pape,  mais  à  Pilaton. 

‘  §  Ne  puet  povres  en  court  entrer, 
S’il  ne  fe  veut  faire  fautrer, 

Mainte  tefte  i  a  on  fautrée, 

Li  fus  fait  vuit  pot  efpautrer, 

Horn  Wis  lie  puet  la  porte  outrer. 

Mais  au  portant  eft  ire  outrée. 

Qui  porte  il  a  pais  encontrée, 

Bele  chiere  fait  a  l’entrée 
Li  portiers  quant  voit  ens  entrer 
Dont  efpoire  argent  ou  rentrée, 
Convoitife  eft  tout  efventrée, 

Ja  tant  ne  fara  enventrer. 

4  §  Quant  je  me  fuis  mis  al  retour. 
De  la  grant  court  je  fis  un  tour, 

La  où  mainent  li  Cardounal, 

Mais  tous  les  trouvai  d’un  atour, 

Chà  et  là  tous  font  merquatour, 

Li  bas  et  li  haut  curial, 

Quel  font  amont,  tel  font  aval 
Par  tout  trouvai  porte  venal, 

Moi  fouvient,  paffé  font  mains  jour, 
Que  un  home  dit  un  mot  ytal, 

Je  ne  vueil  eftre  plus  loial, 

Ne  plus  preudom  de  mon  Seignour,’ 
And  further  on, 

6  §  Charité,  tu  n’as  pas  mafure 
En  Roume  qui  la  gent  mefure, 

Roume  mefure  home  comment 
La  bourfe  eft  grans  non  l’eftature, 

La  lois  fe  taift  quant  ors  murmure 
Droit  fe  tapift  à  fou  d’argent 
Si  je  vueil  defcrire  briement. 
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Cornent  on  vit  roumainement, 

Roumains  à  la  langue  fece  et  dure 
Ne  puet  parler  fans  oignement 
Et  fes  huis  fiet  tant  lecement, 

Qu’il  ne  puet  ouvrir  fans  ointure.* 

See  the  Recherches  de  Pafquier,  1.  3.  ch.  21. 

(xciv)  Perilous.  French  perdiez.  An  old  exprelïion,  to  fay  we  had 
fallen  into  danger.  In  the  norman  laws  of  William  the  baftard,  ch.  32- 
6  Et  fi  avers  trepaffent,  perilot,  a  el  devient  vuaté,  e  il  ne  puffent  multrer 
ne  cri  ne  force  qui  Ten  fu  faite,  fi  rendirent  l’aveir.’  That  is  to  fay,  4  if 
the  avoirs  (cattle)  die,  or  fall  into  fuch  peril,  that  in  the  end  they  are 
ruined,*  &c.  This  I  have  explained,  becaufe  the  learned  Selden  has 
miftaken  the  fenfe  of  this  paffage. 

4  Anonymus  Barenfis  in  Chron.  an.  1064.  Dux  venit  in  Bari,  - - 

et  Gozelino  penlavit  cum  fuis  in  Perino.’  See  page  128. 

* 

(xcv)  Baphe , — a  town  in  Cyprus.  See  Stephen  de  Lufignan’s  hiftor/ 
of  Cyprus,  ch.  7. 

(xcvi)  King's  fifter.  Blanche,  daughter  of  Philippes  le  hardy  and  filler 
to  Philippes  le  bel,  kings  of  France.  She  was  married  to  Rodolphus  duke 
of  Aullria,  eldell  foil  to  the  emperor  Albert  I.  and  afterwards  king  of 
Bohemia.  This  marriage  was  arranged  at  the  interview  near  Toul  in 
Lorraine,  between  king  Philip  and  Albert  king  of  the  Romans  ;  and  the 
young  lady,  who  had  accompanied  her  father,  was  betrothed  on  the  day  of 
the  conception  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  year  1299,  according  to  the  aultrian 
hillory.  But  Steron  fays,  the  marriage  did  not  take  place  before  1301; 
when  it  is  certain  it  was  concluded  in  the  year  1300,  from  an  account  of, 
the  bailiffs  of  France  to  Afcenfion-day  1302,  which  was  communicated  to 
me  by  M.  d’Herouval,  and  in  which  is  inferted  another  account  with  this 
title,  4  Compotus  viagii  facti  in  Alemanniam  conducendo  duciffam  Aultriæ 
anno  1300  fororem  regis^  faélus  per  Mag.  Joannem  de  S,  Julto,* 
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In  this  account  mention  is  made  of  the  lord  de  Joinville,  who,  with 
other  lords,  accompanied  the  princefs  to  Germany,  in  thefe  words  :  4  Pro 
fcutiferia  Dominæ  DucifTæ  per  Hermerum  de  Montemartyrum  p;o  29. 
diebus,  et  pro  pluribus  perfonis,  qui  cum  ea  remanieront  pro  fuis  negotiis, 
195/.  19$.  2  den.  Item  pro  denariis  traditis  comiti  Sacri  Cæfans  132/. 
Duciflæ  Lotharingiæ  73/.  15$.  Domino  de  Jainville  4 51.  14$.  Domino  de 
Domna-petra  168/.  16$.  7 d.  Philippo  de  Pacy  de  dono  80/.  &c.  Summa 
totalis  dkftarum  et  aliarum  expenfarum  4763/.’  &c. 

It  feems  even  that  the  marriage  was  folemnifed  at  Paris,  whither 
Rodolphus  came  for  that  purpofe.  A  journal  of  the  treafury,  beginning 
the  1ft  January  1297,  and  ending  the  laft  day  of  December  1301,  has  the 
following  entry  : 

*  13  Maii  1300.  Gulielmus  de  Flavacuria,  Miles  pro  provifione 
expenfarum  pro  nuptiis  Dominæ  Blanchæ  fororis  regis  1000/.  Par.  Martis 
die  24  Maii  1300.  Comes  Sacri  Cæiaris  dominus  Stephanus,  et  Rodolphus 
Crocuria  Miles,  mifïï  obviam  filio  regis  Alemanniæ,  pro  expends  fuis,  et 
aliis  fibi  commiflis  de  Mandato  régis  800/.  Par.’ 

I  am  indebted  for  all  thefe  curious  particulars,  with  many  others,  to 
Monfieur  de  Vyon,  lord  of  Herouval,  auditor  of  accounts. 

(xcvn)  The  ijland  of  Lampieufe.  This  is  the  ifland  of  Lampedofa, 
called  by  Ptolomy  Lapadufa ,  by  the  Italians  Lampadoufa ,  and  Lipadufa  by 
Ariofto  in  his  fourth  canto,  who  reprefents  it  as  being  uninhabited,  as  well 
as  the  lord  de  Joinville.  It  is  one  hundred  miles  diftant  from  Malta. 
Geographers  remark,  there  is  at  prefent  a  church  called  Sanéta  Maria  de 
Lampedufa,  divided  into  two  parts,  as  deferibed  by  our  author. 

.  *  t  •  1  /  j  ,  .  .  '  • 

(xcvm)  Blanche  de  champ.  The  edition  of  Poitiers  reads,  4  Blanchie 

de  chaux,*  whitened  with  lime. 

( 

(xeix)  That  he  might  live  on  them.  The  Poitiers  edition  to  this  adds: 
4  Afterward,  in  the  courfe  of  our  voyage,  we  palled  another  ifland,  called 
Pantaleone,  which  was  peopled  with  Saracens,  a  part  of  whom  were  fubjeét 
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to  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  part  to  the  king  of  T unis.  When  we  firft  faw 
this  ifland  at  a  diftance,  the  queen  entreated  the  king  to  have  the  goodnefs 
to  order  three  gallies  to  bring  fruit  for  her  children,  which  he  did, 
commanding  them  to  make  hafte,  that  they  might  meet  him  when  he 
fhould  pafs  the  ifland. 

4  It  fell  out,  that  when  the  king  was  oppofite  to  the  port  of  this 
ifland,  he  could  not  fee  his  gallies.  The  faiiors,  to  his  queftions  about 
them,  anfwered,  4  that  very  probably  the  Saracens  had  captured  them  and 
their  crews  ;  but,  fire,  we  would  not  advife  you  to  wait  for  them,  for  you 
are  near  the  kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  Tunis,  neither  of  whofe  kings  bear  you 
any  great  love;  and  if  you  will  allow  us  to  make  fail,  we  will,  before  night, 
place  you  out  of  danger  from  them,  for  we  (hall,  in  a  fhort  time,  have 
paffed  the  ftraights.’  4  In  truth,’  replied  the  king,  4  I  (hall  not  follow 
your  advice,  but  order  you  to  turn  the  helm,  that  we  may  feek  our  people.’ 
And,  happen  what  would,  we  were  obliged  fo  to  do,  and  thus  loft  full 
eight  days  in  waiting  for  them,  on  account  of  their  gluttony,  which  they 
were  impatient  to  fatisfy.’ 

This  ifland,  which  is  here  called  4  Pantaleone,’  is  that  named  by 
geographers  4  Pantalarea,’  fituated  between  Sicily  and  Africa,  pretty  near  to 
Soufa,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis.  It  belongs  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  is  fubjeél  to  the  viceroy  of  Sicily.  The  inhabitants,  although  catholic 
Chriftians,  wear  the  drefs,  and  fpeak  the  language  of  the  Moors. 

(c)  Our  Lady  of  Fulbert.  The  Poitiers-edition  reads  4  Vauvert,’ 

(ci)  Agues-mortes.  The  town  of  Agues-mortes  was  unknown  before 
the  reign  of  St  Louis,  who  built  the  tower  that  is  now  feen  there,  and  which 
is  commonly  called  the  Tower  of  Confiance,  and  ferves  as  a  light-houfe  for 
feamen.  He  had  it  afterward  furrounded  by  walls,  to  induce  inhabitants 
to  refide  there,  and  for  its  fecurity  againft  pirates,  as  wp  learn  from  an 
epiftle  of  pope  Clement  IV.  L  3.  ep.  260.  quoted  by  M.  Catel,  in  his 
memoirs  of  Languedoc,  and  by  Auguftus  Galland  in  his  treatife  on  free 
tenures.  It  was  the  only  fea-port  our  kings  then  had  on  the  Mediterranean, 
for  Provence  and  Languedoc  had  their  own  particular  lords.  At  this  day 
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there  is  no  harbour  at  Aigues-mortes,  and  the  fea  does  not  come  within 
half  a  league  of  it.  The  fame  has  happened  at  Wiffan  in  the  Boulonois, 
which  I  lhall  endeavour  to  fhew,  by  a  rather  curious  diflertation  (the  26th), 
to  be  the  celebrated  Portus  Itius  which  Cæfar  and  the  ancient  geographers 
have  mentioned. 

There  are,  in  the  chamber  of  accounts  in  Paris,  different  rolls,  entitled 
4  Gifla  quæ  Domino  régi  debentur,’  which  contain  not  only  the  names  of 
all  the  towns,  monafleries,  bifhopricks,  and  other  perfons  who  are  bound 
to  pay  the  tax  of  gifle  *  to  the  king,  but  likewife  all  the  giftes  which  the 
king,  St  Louis,  had  levied  during  his  reign,  in  different  parts,  as  occafions 
offered.  1  do  not  pretend  to  fay  any  thing  refpebling  the  nature  or  origin 
of  this  tax,  for  it  is  irrelevant  to  my  fubjeét,  but  I  will  fimply  make  an 
extrabl  of  the  gifles  he  took  in  the  year  1254,  becaufe  they  mark  exablly 
the  road  he  followed  on  his  return  to  Paris  from  the  holy  land. 

4  Gifla  quæ  dom.  rex  Ludovicus  cepit  an.  Dom.  1254,  poftquam  rediit 
de  partibus  tranfmarinis. 

4  Dominica  in  vigilia  S.  Laurentii  apud  Podium  pro  giflo  burgenfium 
120  L  100  s..  tourn. 

4  Die  Lunæ  ibidem  pro  giflo  ele£li  Podienfis  120  /.  100  s.  tourn. 

4  Die  Martis  ibidem  pro  giflo  capituli  Podienfis  120  l.  100  s.  t. 

4  Die  Mercurii  apud  Bridam  pro  giflo  villæ,  100  /.  t. 

4  Die  Jovis  apud  Yffiodorum  pro  giflo  villæ,  100  L  100  s.  t. 

4  Sabbato  apud  Clarummontem  in  Alvernia  pro  giflo  villæ  120  L. 
100  s.  t. 

4  Die  Martis  pofc  affumptionem  B.  Mariæ  apud  S.  Porcianum  pro  giflo 
75  /.  t.  de  quo  folverunt  burgenfes  50  /.  et  Prior  pro  parte  fua  25  /. 

4  Die  Lunæ  ante  feflum  fanbti  Gregorii  apud  S.  Benediétum  fupra 
Liger  m  pro  giflo  Abbatiæ,  100  /.  t. 

4  Die  Sabbati  ante  feflum  S._  Clodoaldi  apud  Vicenas  pro  giflo  Abbatiæ 
Foffatenfis  120  /. 


*  Le  droit  de  gîte  was  originally  the  tax  impofed  on  the  different  towns,  See.  when  the  firfl 
kings  of  France  travelled  through  their  kingdom,  to  defray  their  expenfes  :  it  afterward,  became 
a  regular  impoli:  from  which  none  were  exempted. 

See  Du  Cange’s  Gloffarium  ad  Scriptores  Medii  Ævi  voc.  Gifla. 
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<  Dominica  fequenti  apud  S.  Dionyfium  pro  gifto  Abbatiæ  120  L 

6  Die  Sabbati  ante  feftum  apoftolorum  Simonis  et  Judæ  apud  Bruerias, 
pro  gifto  villæ  60  L 

4  Dominica  fequenti  apud  Cerniacum  pro  eodem  60  l. 

4  Die  Lunæ  fequenti  apud  Velleiacum  pro  eodem  4*  L 

4  Die  Martis  fequenti  apud  S.  Medardum  Sueftion.  pro  gifto  100  /. 
54  s.  4  d. 

4  Die  Mercurii  ibidem  in  Abbatia  Monialium  pro  eodem  120  1.  54  s. 

5  d: 

(cn)  The  bi/hop  of  Oliva.  William  de  Pontoife,  who  from  being  Prior  of  la 
Charité  was  eleéted  abbot  of  Cluny  in  the  1244,  and  afterward  biftiop  of 
Oliva,  and  not  of  Langres,  as  M.  Menage  has  advanced,  p.  737.  of  his 
‘  Origines  de  la  Langue  Françoife.’  The  bull  of  pope  Alexander  given 
at  Viterbo,  3.  Kal.  061.  Pontifie.  3.  and  now  in  the  library  of  Cluny  calls 
him,  4  Venerabilis  frater  Guillelmus  epifeopus  Olenenfis  but  it  fhould 
have  been  4  Olivenfis.’  This  William  was  biihop  of  Oliva,  which  is 
a  fuffragan  bifhoprick  on  the  archbifhoprick  of  Patras  in  the  Morea. 

Albericus  intimates  this,  when  in  1236,  in  fpeaking  of  Geoffry  prince 
of  Achaia,  he  fays, 

4  Sub  prædi6fo  domino  Gaufredo  funt  duo  archiepifcopi,  ille  de  Patras, 
qui  eft  primus  et  archiepifcopus  Corynthi  :  primas  habet  unum  epifeopum 
de  Oliva,  id  eft  Andrevilla,’  &c. 

Pope  Innocent  III.  1.  13.  ep.  25  &  156.  1.  15.  ep.  22.  notices  this 
bifhoprick  of  Andreville,  and  fays,  it  was  4  unus  de  ditioribus  et  nobilioribus 
epifeopatibus  Romaniæ.’  It  is  alfo  mentioned  in  the  4  Provincial  Romain,9 
and  in  an  epiftle  of  pope  Honorius  III.  in  the  ecclefiaftical  annals  of 
Odoricus  Raynaldus,  in  the  year  1218,  note  27. 

(cm)  The  dauphmefs.  Beatrice  of  Savoy,  daughter  to  Peter  count  of 
Savoy,  by  Agnes  de  Foucigny,  wife  to  Guigues  V.  dauphin  of  the  Viennois. 
The  lord  de  Joinville  ftyles  her  his  niece;  that  is  to  fay,  related  in  an  inferior 
degree,  as  Andrew  du  Chefne  has  explained  it,  in  the  7th  chapter  of  his 
hiftory  of  the  dauphins. 
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M«  de  Guichenon,  in  that  part  of  his  hiftory  of  Savoy  where  he  fpeaks 
of  this  princefs,  does  not  notice  this  relationfhip.  It  is  true,  there  was  an 
alliance  between  the  houfes  of  Joinville  and  Foucigny,  as  I  have  remarked 
in  the  genealogy  of  the  houfe  of  Joinville  ;  for  Simon  de  Joinville,  lord  of 
G  ex,  brother  to  John  lord  de  Joinville,  or  more  probably  his  fon  Hugh, 
married  Leonora  de  Foucigny,  filler  to  Agnes  de  Foucigny,  mother  to 
Beatrice  of  Savoy,  and  in  this  cafe  Beatrice  would  have  been  niece  by 
marriage  to  the  lord  de  Joinville. 

(civ)  The  count  de  Chalons.  See  hereafter,  note  cix. 

(cv)  The  daughter  of  Champagne.  Blanche,  daughter  to  Thibaud  VI. 
by  his  firft  wife  Agnes  de  Beaujeu,  married  to  John  earl  of  Brittany. 

(cvi)  Ifahella  the  Icing's  daughter.  See  Meilleurs  de  Sainte  Marthe’s 
hiftory  of  France.  The  epitaph  on  this  princels  is  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the 
hiftorians  of  France,  page  443. 

(cvn)  hi  his  drefs.  The  fimplicity  of  the  king  St  Louis  in  his  clothing 
has  been  already  noticed,  and  by  William  de  Nangis  in  the  year  1248,  where 
he  fays,  that  from  the  moment  he  firft  put  on  the  crois,  he  quitted  all  pomp 
of  drefs  :  6  nec  ab  illo  tempore  indutus  eft  fcarleto,  vel  panno  viridi  feu 
bruneta,  nec  pellibus  variis,  fed  vefte  nigri  coloris,  vel  camelini  feu  perfei.’ 

Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  fermon  on  his  canonization,  fays,  4  Veftes 
quas  habuit,  non  erant  regiæ,  fed  religiofæ;  non  erant  militis,  fed  viri 
fimplicis.’  See  alio  the  bull  for  his  canonization  in  the  5th  volume  of  the, 
hiftorians  of  France,  page  490.  and  Geoftry  de  Beaulieu  ‘  de  vita  et. 
converfat.  S.  Lud.’  c.  8. 

It  was  on  this  fubjeél  that  a  dodfcor  of  1rs  time  thought  proper  to 
blame  him  publicly,  maintaining  that  a  prince  ought  never  to  appear  but 
dad  in  purple  :  ‘  Regem  non  debere  communibus  uti  veftibus,  led  temper 
purpuratum  mcedere.’  But  Thomas  de  Cantimpré  has  undertaken  his 
defence  againft  this  imprudent  preacher,  in  the  3d  book  de  Apib.  c,  57.. 
II.  63,  64. 
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(cvm)  Garnutes.  The  poitiers  edition  has  Canutes . 

(cix)  The  count  de  Châtions.  It  is  the  count  John,  who  has  been  before; 
mentioned.  His  father  was  William  count  d’Auxonne,  married  to  Beatrice, 
countefs  of  Chalons,  daughter  to  William  III.  count  de  Chalons.  From 
this  marriage  were  born,  among  other  children,  John  count  de  Chalons, 
and  Beatrice,  fécond  wife  to  Simon  lord  de  Joinville,  father  to  the  author 
of  this  hiftory,  to  whom  the  count  de  Chalons  was  uncle,  as  he  calls  him  in 
this,  and  other  paflages. 

John  count  de  Chalons  had  a  fon,  as  has  been  noticed,  named  Hugh, 
who  eipoufed  Alicia  de  Meranie,  countels  of  Burgundy,  daughter  and  heirefs 
to  Otho  III.  count  palatine  of  Burgundy.  By  means  of  this  marriage  the 
county  of  Burgundy  again  returned  to  the  male  line  of  thefe  counts*  See 
Du  Cheine’s  hift.  of  Burgundy,  book  4th. 

With  regard  to  the  difputes  that  arofe  between  the  father  and  fon, 
although  hiftory  has  luppreffed  the  caufes  of  them,  they  will  afford  me  matter 
for  a  thorough  difcuflion  on  private  wars,  and  afterward  on  fiefs  j arables y  et 
vendables ,  which  are  rather  uncommon  fubjedls,  in  the  two  laft  diftertations, 
the  27  th  and  28th. 

(cx)  Count  Thibaud  de  Bar.  In  the  hiftory  of  the  bifhops  of  Verdun, 
at  the  year  1226,  is,  4  Theobaldus  comes  Barri  cepit  in  confl  etu  Henricum 
comitem  de  Lucemburgo  15  kal.  06L  cepit  etiam  caftrum  de  Ligneio  per 
infidias  ipfo  anno  111.  Non.  Jul.’  Du  Chefne,  in  the  firft  chapter  of  the  third 
part  of  his  hillory  of  Luxembourg,  relates  the  motives  and  confequences  of 
this  war.. 

(cxi)  An  infamous  oath.  William  de  Nangis,  p.  364.  and  Geoffry  de 
Beaulieu,  ch.  32.  call  this  oath  i  inhoneftum  juramentum.’  The  MS., 
ftatutes  of  the  order  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  drawn  up  by  a  Celeltin  friar 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  has,  ‘  he  who  once  only  lhall  have  l'worn. 
this  infamous  oath,’  &c. 

This  great  rigour  of  St  Louis  againft  blafphemers  was  not  approved  by 
pope  Clement  IV.  who  addrefted  a  bull  to  him,  which  is  in  the  Trefor  des-. 
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Chartes  du  Roi.  Laiette  againfi:  blafphemies,  tit.  1  &  2.  given  at  Viterbo 
the  12th  July,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  pontificate.  In  this  bull  the  pope, 
after  complaining  of  the  great  numbers  of  blafphemers  in  France,  entreats 
him  to  have  the  goodnefs  to  eftablifh  temporal  punilhments  againfi:  them, 
without  putting  them  to  death,  or  depriving  them  of  their  limbs.  He  does 
not  mean  to  withdraw  them  from  canonical  cenfures,  or  to  do  any  thing 
prejudicial  to  the  conftitution  of  pope  Gregory,  his  predeceffor  ;  4  Sed 
auxilio  mutuo  utriuique  gladium  credimus  adjuvandum,  et  ut  fpiritualis 
manualem  dirigat,  et  manualis  fpiritualem  fulciat  et  fuftentet.* 

By  a  bull  of  the  fame  date,  addreffed  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  count  of 
Champagne,  he  exhorts  him  to  reprels  the  diforders  that  are  daily  committed 
by  blafphemers,  advifing  him,  however,  not  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
king  of  France  in  the  punifhments  which  he  had  enaéted  againfi; 
blafphemers,  in  thefe  words  :  4  Sed  fatemur  quod  in  pænis  ejus  modi  tarn 
acerbis,  eorundem  veftigiis  charifiimum  in  Chrifto  filium  noftrum  regem 
Francorum  illuftrum  non  deceat  inhærere,  fed  aliæ  poterunt  reperiri  citra 
membri  mutilationem  et  mortem,  quæ  a  dictus  blafphemiis  temerarios 
homines  poterunt  cohibere.  Quo  circa  ferenitatem  tuam  monendam 
duximus  et  hortandum,  quatenus  tuam  reputans  tui  redemptoris  injuriam, 
prædiéto  régi  Francorum  confulas  et  fuadeas,  quod  ad  regnum  fuum  ab  hac 
labe  purgandum  falubriter  ftatuat  de  fuorum  confilio  procerum  quod  ad 
Dei  honorem  et  gloriam  viderit  ftatuendum.  Dat.  Viterbii  11.  Id.  Aug. 
pontifi.  noftri  A.  IV.’ 

This  epiftle  is  in  the  cartulary  of  Champagne,  in  the  king’s  library, 
f.  6 4.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  in  confequence  of  thefe  remonftrances  of 
the  pope,  that  the  king,  St  Louis,  changed  the  corporal  punilhments  of 
blafphemers  into  pecuniary  fines,  by  the  following  edidt,  which  is  in  the 
10th  regifter  of  the  Trefor  des  Chartes  du  Roi,  f.  5  é. 

‘  It  fhall  be  proclaimed  through  all  towns,  and  at  every  fair  and  market, 
once  at  leaft  every  month,  that  none  be  fo  bold  to  fwear  by  any  of  the 
members  of  God,  of  our  lady,  or  of  the  faints,  or  to  do  any  thing,  or  utter 
any  indecent  word  by  way  of  oath,  that  may  any  way  turn  to  the  difgrace 
of  God,  of  our  lady,  or  of  the  faints.  Should  any  fuch  be  done  or  laid, 
the  punilhments  eftablilhed  fhall  inevitably  follow.  And  he  who  may  have 
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been  privy  to,  or  heard  or  feen  fuch  things  done  or  faid,  is  bound  to  make 
them  known  to  the  officers  of  juftice,  otherwife  he  will  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  lord  of  the  town  or  place,  to  inflidt  fuch  fine  on  him  as  he  may  judge 
proper. 

4  If  any  perfon  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  or  upward,  ufe  any  word  or 
expreffion,  by  fwearing,  or  otherwife,  that  may  turn  to  the  difgrace  of  God, 
of  our  lady,  or  the  faints,  and  which  fhall  be  lo  horrible  as  it  would  bo 
fhocking  to  relate,  he  {hall  pay  a  fine  of  forty,  but  it  (hall  not  be  ever  reduced 
to  lefs  than  twenty  livres,  according  to  the  ftate  and  fituation  of  the 
man  or  perfon  fo  offending.  Should  he  or  they  be  in  fuch  indigent 
circumftances  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  the  above  fine,  or  to  procure  others 
to  pay  it  for  them,  he  lhall  be  put  in  the  pillory  for  the  l'pace  of  one 
hour,  by  the  officers  of  juftice,  in  that  part  where  the  commonalty  moft 
ufually  affemble,  and  then  confined  in  prifon  for  the  term  of  fix  or  eight 
days,  and  fed  on  bread  and  water. 

4  Should  it  happen  that  any  one,  of  the  age  aforefaid,  do,  or  utter  any 
thing  difgracefui  to  God,  to  our  lady,  or  to  the  faints,  although  very 
horrible,  yet  in  an  inferior  degree  to  what  we  have  before  noticed,  he  fhall 
pay  a  fine  of  ten  livres,  but  never  lefs  than  twenty  fols,  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  a£t  or  fpeech,  and  the  ftate  and  condition  of  the  perfon,  and 
which  he  fhall  be  forced  to  pay  ;  but  fhould  his  fituation  be  fuch,  that  from 
poverty  he  cannot  pay  the  fine,  or  find  any  to  pay  it  for  him,  he  fhall  then 
be  put  in  the  pillory  for  one  hour  in  lieu  of  it,  in  the  moft  public  place  of 
affembly  of  the  people,  and  afterwards  be  imprifoned  for  three  days,  and 
fed  on  bread  and  water. 

4  And  when  any  perfon  fhall  offend  by  word  or  deed,  though  in  a  lefs. 
criminal  degree,  God,  the  blefled  virgin  or  the  faints,  he  lhall  be  fined 
eleven  fols,  and  never  lets  than  five,  according  to  the  degree  of  criminality 
and  the  condition  of  the  perfon  ;  and,  fhould  he,  from  poverty,  be  unable 
to  pay  it,  or  to  procure  fome  other  perfon  to  do  it  for  him,  he  lhall  be 
imprifoned  one  day  and  one  night,  and  fed  on  bread  and  water. 

4  If  the  perfon  guilty  of  any  of  the  above  crimes  be  of  the  age  of  ten 
years  or  upwards,  but  under  fourteen  years,  he  lhall  be  ftripped  naked  and 
flogged  with  rods,  either  publicly  or  in  private,  according  to  the  heinoulnefs 
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of  the  offence  :  that  is  to  fay,  the  men  to  be  flogged  by  men,  and  the  women 
by  their  own  fex,  without  the  prefence  of  men,  unlefs  they  fhall  avoid  this 
punifhment  by  paying  the  fine. 

4  When  any  one  fhall  be  denounced  to  the  magiftrate  as  guilty  of  fuch 
things,  he  fhall  be  inftandy  brought  before  him,  and  the  charges  heard 
againft  him,  whether  his  acc ufer  be  prefent  or  not  ;  and  if  he  be  found 
guilty  of  the  charges  laid  to  him,  he  fhall  immediately  fuffer  according  to 
the  aforefaid  punilhments. 

4  Thofe  named  as  witneffes  to  prove  the  charges,  if  not  prefent,  fhall  be 
forced  to  come,  if  neceffary,  by  bodily  arreft  and  leizure  of  goods,  to  deliver 
their  teftimony  refpedbing  them  on  oath  ;  and  fhould  there  be  lèverai 
magiftrates,  one  of  them  fhall  hear  the  evidence  at  the  requefb  of  another, 
and  fhall  fend  it  fealed  to  the  magiftrate  of  the  place  where  the  crime  had 
been  committed. 

4  With  regard  to  the  fines  levied,  the  accufer  fhall  have  one-fourth  part 
of  them,  the  magiftrate  another  fourth  ;  the  lord  of  the  place  one-fourth, 
and  the  other  fhall  be  referved  to  reward,  if  need  be,  thofe  who  lhall  make 
information  of  fuch  crimes,  and  give  the  neceffary  knowledge  of  thofe  who 
are  too  poor  to  pay  the  penalties. 

4  And  for  the  more  effe6tually  carrying  this  law  into  execution,  all 
provofts,  bailiffs,  mayors  of  towns,  and  magiftrates  aéfing  under  different 
lords,  fhall  fwear  to  ufe  their  utmoft:  efforts  to  abolifh  this  crime,  according 
to  the  manner  and  form  aforefaid  ;  and  that  whoever  may  be  convicted  fhall 
pay  the  full  penalty,  temporal  and  corporal,  and  not  be  otherwife  acquitted. 
And  he  who  fhall  inform  againft:  any  magiftrate  negle£ling  his  duty  in  this 
refpedt  fhall,  on  convidtion,  receive  one-half  of  the  fine  fo  levied. 

4  The  king  commands  all  his  bailiffs  and  magiftrates  of  towns  ftrictly 
to  attend  to  the  above,  and  orders  it  to  be  proclaimed  at  every  aflize,  and 
that  each  lord  do  pay  attention  to  it  within  his  jurifdicftion.  Should  it 
happen  that  any  lord  may  be  unable  to  carry  this  law  into  effeél  by 
punifhing  fuch  as  may  be  convi6ted  of  the  crime  aforefaid,  he  fhall  require 
the  aid  of  his  neareft:  lord  and  neighbour  :  fhould  there  be  none,  he  muft 
apply  to  us.  And  wTe  order  all  our  bailiffs  do  give  every  affiftance  in  fuch 
cafes,  when  required,  that  juftice  may  have  its  courle. 
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‘  Be  it  known,  that  the  fergeants  of  a  fupreme  lord  cannot  refide,  nor 
remain  on  the  lands  of  other  lords  who  fhall  have  jurifdidtions,  though 
fubjedts  to  the  king,  nor  the  fergeants  of  fubjedls  on  the  lands  of  the 
fovereign.’ 

The  warrant  to  the  bailiffs  for  the  enforcing  the  above  ordinance  runs 
3s  follows  : 

‘  Ludovicus,  &c.  tali  baillivo.  Cum  nos  in  hoc  parlamento 
affumptionis  B.  M.  Parif.  de  afîènfu  baronum  noftrorum  quandam 
ordinationem  fecerimus  de  amovendis  blafphemiis,  et  enormibus  juramentis, 
ac  etiam  puniendis:  quam  quidem  ordinationem  vobis  mittimus  per  latorem 
præfentium  fub  contrafigillo  noftro  inclufam,  mandamus  vobis  quatenus 
ordinationem  iftam  per  villas,  nundinas,  et  mercata  præconizari,  et  in  veftris 
affifiis  publicari  faciatis,  eamque  in  veftra  baillivia  quandiu  nobis  placuerit 
teneri  firmiter,  et  fervari. 

4  Et  fi  forte  contigerit  aliquem  de  veftra  baillivia  aliquid  dicere  contra 
Deum,  aut  beatifiimam  virginem  Mariam  matrem  ejus,  adeo  horribile, 
quod  de  pænis  in  prædidta  ordinatione  pofitis,  ad  illud  non  fufficiet 
vindicandum  :  volumus  quod  inflidla  eidem  propter  hoc  graviori  pæna  in 
eadem  ordinatione  contenta,  res  deferatur  ad  nos,  et  ipfe  in  prifione  noftra 
nihilominus  teneatur,  quoufque  noftram  fuper  hoc  refcripferimus  voluntatem. 
Partem  autem  nos  contingentem  de  emendis  quae  provenient  in  veftra  baillivia 
de  blafphemiis  et  juramentis  hujufmodi,  ponetis  ad  partem  ad  noftrum  bene 
placitum  inde  faciendum,  fummam  partis  ipfius  in  parlamento  omnium 
fandtorum  nobis  reddituri  in  fcriptis,  ac  etiam  relaturi  quid  de  blafphemiis 
interim  erit.  Adlum,’  &c. 

In  another  regifter,  what  follows  is  added  to  this  edidt  of  St  Louis  : 

‘  It  is  ordered  that  meftages  be  fent  to  the  bailiffs  and  fenefchals,  that 
they  fee  and  make  inquiry  throughout  all  the  king’s  manors  and  caftles 
within  their  bailiwicks,  if  there  be  any  officers  of  juftice  receiving  pay  with 
whom  they  are  diffatisfied  :  ftiould  there  be  any  fuch,  they  muft  fend  their 
names  written  down  to  the  king,  and  by  whofe  orders  they  were  appointed 
to  the  parliament  that  was  to  affemble  on  All-faints-day. 

‘  Item,  That  orders  be  fent  to  every  bailiff  to  remit  all  arrears  they  may 
owe  to  the  treafury,  to  the  Temple,  and  that  it  be  done  without  delay, 
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r  Item,  That  all  bailiffs  be  commanded  to  enforce  the  aforefaid  edidl 
againft  viilanous  fwearing  throughout  their  bailiwicks,  and  in  the  territories 
of  all  barons  within  their  jurifdidtion  ;  and  to  forbid  all  common  brothels, 
and  games  of  dice  ;  to  make  proclamations  of  this  ordinance  :  but  the  fine 
may  be  exchanged  for  corporal  punifhment,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
offender,  and  the  heinoufnefs  of  the  crime. 

‘  Et  eft  fciendum  quod  iftæ  et  ultimæ  partes,  feu  claufulæ,  funt  de 
ordinatione  fadta  fuper  omnibus  prædidtis  per  regem  Philippum,  Parifiis  en 
parlamento  afcenf.  anno  Dom.  1972.* 

See  the  conflitutions  of  Clement  III.  and  of  Gregory  IX.  in  the 
Decretales  tit.  de  Maledicis. 

Corporal  punifhments  have,  however,  been  ordered,  fince  the  reign  of 
St  Louis,  againft  blafphemers,  efpecially  in  fuch  cafes  where  fines  have  failed 
to  check  their  blafphemies.  Without  making  a  fearch  into  the  laws  of  the 
fubfequent  kings,  I  lhall  content  myfelf  by  reporting  the  terms  of  one  by 
John  II.  duke  of  Bourbonnois  and  Auvergne,  given  at  the  caftle  of  Moulins 
the  lall;  day  but  one  of  February  1474.  This  prince,  wifhing  to  extirpate 
blafphemers  from  his  territories,  ordered,  that  thofe  convidted  of  fuch  crimes 
fhould  pay  for  the  firft  offence  the  fum  of  five  fols  tournois,  and  a  pound  of 
wax  to  the  church  of  the  place  where  the  offence  had  been  committed,  for 
repairs,  or  other  neceffary  wants. 

For  the  fécond  offence,  the  fine  was  to  be  doubled;  that  is  to  fay,  ten  fols 
and  two  pounds  of  wax. 

For  the  third  offence,  the  criminal  was  to  be  put  in  the  pillory,  and 
bound  to  it. 

For  the  fourth,  it  was  ordered  that  one  of  his  ears  be  nailed  to  the 
pillory  :  fhould  he  be  guilty  a  filth  time,  his  tongue  was  to  be  pierced  with 
a  hot  iron  on  a  full  market-day  and  fhould  he  ftill  perfift,  he  was  to  be 
banifhed  for  ever  from  the  ftates  of  the  duke. 

There  is  an  edidt  of  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  publilhed  at  Soleure 
in  the  month  of  July  1257,  which  ordains  puniihments  againft  blafphemers 
according  to  the  coarfenefs  of  their  blafphemies,  even  unto  death.  ‘  Si  quis 
data  induftria  et  deliberato  animo  per  Dei  nomen,  potentiam,  mifericordiam, 
baptifmum,  facramentum,  martyrium,  paflionem,  vulnera,  virtutem,  et 
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fimiles  fermones  blafphemos  juraverit,  in  primis  ut  damnatæ  blafphemiæ 
delidtum  inter  publiea  crimina  numeretur,  deinde  in  ipfum  reum  ultionis 
gladio  animadvertatur.  Si  quis  vero  ex  ira  aut  prava  confuetudine 
deliquerit,  quoties  dejeraffè  aut  blafphemaflè  auditus  fuerit,  toties  pro 
unoquoque  blafphemo  didto  vel  juramento,  fingulos  folidos  judici,  in  cujus 
diftridtu  crimen  commififîè  deprehenfus  fuerit,  toties  pro  unoquoque 
blafphemo  culpabilis  judicetur,  (nifi  tamen  ita  graviter  blafphemarte 
convincatur,  quod  morte  dignus  exiftimetur)  decernimus,  ut  fecundum 
crimenis  circumftantias  pro  judicis  arbitrio  atrocius  in  corpore  et  vita 
puniatur.* 

(cxii)  Set  on  a  ladder ,  with  a  paper  mitre  on  his  head.  This  ladder  of 
punifhment  was  ufed  in  ancient  times,  and,  according  to  the  gloffary  of 
Du  Cange,  is  fimilar  to  our  pillory.  The  criminal  was  forced  to  mount 
this,  and  be  expofed  to  public  view,  to  make  him  fuffer  the  fhame  his  crime 
deferved. 

The  Coûtumes  d’Auxerre,  art.  1.  de  Sens.  art.  1  &  2.  de  Nivernois, 
tit.  1.  art.  15.  and  de  Bourbonnois,  art.  2.  fpeak  of  this  mode  of 
punifhment,  the  vertiges  of  which  are  to  be  feen  in  the  ladder  in  the  Temple 
at  Paris.  It  is  alfo  mentioned  in  the  afiizes  of  Champagne,  preferved  in  the 
chamber  of  accounts  in  Paris,  fol.  78.  in  thefe  words  :  4  Vifa  apprefia  fadta, 
fuper  hoc  quod  Major  et  Scabini  de  Pruvino  dicebant  fe  erte  et  fuiffe  in 
bona  faifina  faciendi  et  habendi  fcalam  a  tempore  dominorum  Campaniae 
prædeceflorum  D.  régis  apud  Pruvinum,  in  medio  vico  ante  Domum  Dei 
Pruvinenfem,  ad  ponendum  ibidem  malefadtores  jurantes  inhonefia  juramenta , 
et  juftitiandi  eofdem  in  fcala,  five  puniendi  fecundum  locis  confuetudinem,  et 
fecund  umdelidtorum  quantitatem,  inventum  fuit  et  probatum  didtos  Majorera 
et  Juratos  intentionem  fuam  fufficiter  probaflè.  Quare  pronunciatum  fuit  per 
Curiae  confilium,  quod  ibidem,  prout  erte  confueverat,  falvo  jure  D.  régis, 
fcala  fiet  et  remanebit.* 

(cxm)  To  call  on  the  devil.  Our  firft  Chriftians,  and  the  devout  who 
ierved  God,  held  the  devil  in  fuch  abhorrence,  as  the  enemy  of  mankind,  that 
they  were  fcrupulous  even  of  naming  him.  It  is  for  this  realon  that  we 
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find  the  fathers  of  the  church  have  afïeéted  to  call  him  the  wicked  one,  bv 
fimply  naming  him  Malus.  See  Tertullian,  lib.  de  Pænitentia,  c.  5.  lib.  de 
Patient,  c.  11.  14.  de  cultu  foemin.  2.  5.  1.  2.  ad  Uxor.  ch.  6 .  S.  Cyprian 
de  orat.  Dom.  c.  10.  S.  Paulin  epift.  4.  ad  Sever.  Natali  4,  5  &  7. 

Several  imagine  that  this  is  underftood  in  the  words  of  the  Lord’s 
prayer,  4  Deliver  us  from  evil.’  St  Chryfoftom  thinks  fo,  with  Euthymius, 
Tbeophylaétes,  Origen,  and  others,  on  this  prayer. 

Our  ancient  poets  call  him  almoft  always  Maufez ,  becaufe  he  does  evil, 
and  is  the  author  of  it,  or  becaufe  he  is  deformed  and  ill  made,  whence  we 
have  the  word  mauvais  at  prefent  in  ufe.  The  romance  of  Garin  has, 

4  Mult  fçait  de  guerre,  maufez  li  ont  appris.’ 

And  William  Guiart  in  the  year  1302, 

4  Vilains  braient  come  maufez,’  &c. 

(cxiv)  Several  churches.  See  Guillaume  Guiart  in  the  life  of  St  Louis, 
La  Mer  des  Hilboires,  Louis  Lafferé,  and  others. 

(cxv)  We  Louis.  This  ordinance  was  publifhed  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1256,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  fome  regifters  in  the  chamber  of  accounts 
at  Paris  in  fuller  detail  than  here. 

(cxvi)  For  forty  days.  See  the  law  1.  4  Cod.  Ut  omnes  judices  tarn 
civiles  quam  militares  poll:  adminiftrationem  depofitam  50  dies  in  civitatibus* 
vel  certis  locis  permaneant.’  See  alfo  the  Theodofian  and  Valentinian  Code 
4  de  Tributis  fifcalibus.’  It  is  praélifed  in  Scotland,  as  we  learn  from  the 
laws  of  the  barons  of  Scotland  commonly  entitled, 4  Quoniam  Attachiamenta,’ 
ch. 101. 

(cxvn)  Sold  ihemfelves  to  the  higheft  bidder .  See  the  ordinance  of 
Philippes  le  bel  of  the  year  1315,  for  the  reformation  of  the  kingdom* 
art.  10.  and  the  ordinance  of  1302. 

(cxvm)  Bad  cuftoms.  Taxes,  impofts,  tributes,  opprefGons.  This 
expreflion  is  common  and  trivial.. 
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(cxix)  Stephen  Boileau.  In  an  account  of  the  bailiffs  of  France  to  the 
term  of  the  Afcenfion  in  the  year  1262,  he  is  called  4  Stephanus  Boileue.’  In 
another  to  Afcenfion-day  1266,  4  Stephanus  bibens  aquam.’  And  in  one  to 
Candlemas  in  the  year  1268,  4  Stephanus  Boitleaue  Præpofitus  Parifienfis.’ 
The  author  of  the  manufcript  life  of  St  Louis  in  the  king’s  library,  No.  7 1 4. 
fays,  in  chap.  34.  page  58.  4  that  inftantly  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  after  his 
return  from  Paleftine  in  the  year  1258,  he  affembled  many  prelates,  barons, 
and  learned  clerks  of  all  ranks,  and  the  members  of  his  council,  to  revife  the 
laws.  Several  ordinances  were  propofed,  which  he  approved  and  confirmed, 
and  had  them  enregiftered  and  proclaimed  in  the  court  and  jurifdiétion  of 
the  Châtelet  of  Paris,  and  in  all  the  other  jurifdi6tions,  bailiwicks  and 
fenefchalfhips  in  his  kingdom.  He  nominated  a  citizen  of  Paris  well  famed 
for  his  prudence  and  wifdom,  named  Stephen  Boileau,  as  prefident  of  the 
court  of  the  Châtelet;  and  the  king  went  thither  very  frequently,  and  feated 
himfelf  befide  the  aforefaid  Boileau  to  encourage  him,  and  to  give  an 
example  to  the  other  judges  of  the  realm.  Oftentimes  twice  a-week  he 
gave  audiences  in  his  palace  to  the  poor  and  friendlefs,  and  fent  at  different 
times  perfons  into  the  provinces  to  give  him  information  of  any  corrupt  or 
wicked  judges. 

4  It  happened  that  a  bailiff  at  Amiens  was  found  to  have  a<5ted  corruptly 
as  a  judge,  when  the  king  deprived  him  of  his  office,  and  had  him  imprifoned 
until  he  had  made  reflitution  of  all  that  he  had  taken.’ 

This  family  of  the  Boileues  fubfifts  to  this  day  in  Paris  and  in  Anjou. 

The  author  of  La  Mer  des  Hiftoires  fpeaks  as  highly  of  the  ftriét  juftice 
of  this  provoft  of  Paris,  and  confirms  what  the  lord  de  Joinville  fays,  that 
in  matter  of  juftice  he  paid  no  regard  to  relations  or  friends,  adding,  that 
4  he  ordered  a  boy  to  be  hanged,  becaufe  the  mother  had  faid  that  he  could 
not  be  prevented  from  dealing  :  likewife  a  companion  of  his  own,  who  had 
denied  the  receiving  a  fum  of  money  which  his  gueft  had  given  to  him  to 
keep.’ 

Louis  Lafferé  fays  the  fame  thing. 

(cxx)  Charitable  to  the  poor .  Geoffroy  de  Beaulieu,  ch.  18.  fpeaks  very 
fully  of  his  alms,  and  the  care  he  took  of  the  poor* 
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William  Guiart  confirms  this  : 

4  Cis  làmts  rois  chafcun  jour  fefoit 
A  l’honneur  du  bon  Roy  celeftre, 

Sis  vint  povres  a  fa  cour  peftre, 

Très-fouvent  devant  eus  tailloit, 

Et  les  viandes  leur  bailloit, 

Pour  ce  faire  fouffroit  grant  peine. 

Tout  l’Avent  et  la  Quarantaine 
Eftoit  par  ion  comand  creus 
Le  nombre  des  Ramenteus. 

Deus  cens  fuft  à  chans  ou  à  villes. 

En  fervoit  aus  hautes  vigiles, 

Ainçois  qu’il  menjaft  ne  beuft.* 

The  ediét  which  this  holy  king  publifhed  at  Paris  in  the  month  of 
October,  of  the  year  1260,  furniihes  another  proof  of  his  charity.  He 
thereby  orders,  that,  according  to  the  annual  pradtice  of  his  predeceflors 
in  time  of  Lent,  4  De  burfa  régis  ufque  ad  duo  millia  centum  decern  et 
novem  libras  Parifienfes,  et  63  modios  bladi,  et  infuper  68  millia  alecium 
per  manus  eleemofynarii  et  baillivorum  diftribuantur.’  In  addition  to  thefe 
ufual  alms,  he  orders  his  almoner  to  diftribute  daily  during  Lent  100  fols 
to  the  lower  ranks  of  poor,  &c. 

» 

(cxxi)  Annrnl  fefiivals.  The  four  principal  feftivals  of  the  year  were 
thus  called.  The  deed  of  Hugh  duke  of  Burgundy,  for  the  foundation  of 
the  holy  chapel  in  Dijon,  in  the  year  1172,  quoted  by  M.  Perard,  in  his 
memoirs  on  Burgundy,  runs,  4  In  feftis  annualibus,  id  eft  in  nativitate 
Domini,  in  Pafcha,  in  Pentecofte,  et  in  omnium  San6torum.’  In  another 
deed  of  Odo,  bifhop  of  Paris,  of  the  year  1 199,  4  Apud  Sammarthan.  in 
Gall.  Chrift.  ftatuentes  ut  in  ipfo  fefto  tantum  celebritatis  agatur  quantum 
in  cæteris  feftis  annualibus  fieri  confuevit.’  Fefte  annual  is  in  a  deed  of 
Hugh  of  Burgundy  of  the  year  1268,  quoted  by  Perard,  page  339. 

(cxxii)  His  familiars.  That  is  to  fay,  the  officers  of  his  houfehold, 
for  it  was  thus  they  were  ftyled  in  thofe  days. 
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Roger  Hoveden,  p.  72 5.  ‘  Robertas  deTameham,  familiaris  régis.’ 

In  the  ratification  of  the  will  of  king  Philippes  le  bel,  by  Louis  Hutin, 
Martin  des  Efiars  is  called  4  familiar  of  the  king,’  as  mentioned  by  Glues' 
de  Compiegne  in  the  regifter  of  the  Grands  Jours,  at  Troyes. 

Falcandus,  in  his  hiftory  of  Sicily,  very  often  fpeaks  of  6  the  familiars 
of  the  court.’ 

(cxxiii)  Very  expenfive  and  liberal  in  his  houfehold.  We  can  form  no 
better  efhimate  of  what  were  then  the  expenles  of  his  houfehold  than  from 
the  ordinance  St  Louis  ilfued  refpeéling  it,  which  is  in  a  roll  in  the  chamber 
of  accounts  at  Paris,  communicated  to  me  by  M.  d’Herouval. 

6  Ordinatio  hofpitii  et  familiæ  dom.  regis  fa6ta  an  Dom.  1261,  menfe 
Augufto. 

4  Cambellani  amotis  liberationibus  fuis,  videlicet  Johannes  Sar . 

Johannes  Bourg . et  Petrus  de  Land . quilibet  6  fob  per  diem, 

et  très  vahetos  comedentes  ad  curiam,  et  in  fero  dimidium  lextarii  vini,  de 
candela  unam  torchiam  per  feptem,  etiam  per  quinque,  aliam  per  quatuor, 
et  12  pecias  candelæ  minutæ,  et  fabricam  (forge)  ad  très  equos. 

‘  Galterus  de  Quitriaco  Cambellanus  5  fol.  6  d.  per  diem,  2  valletos 
comedentes  ad  curiam,  dimidium  lex.  vini,  in  fero  candelam  et  fabricam 
ficut  alii  Cambellani. 

‘  Valleti  Cameræ  quilibet  6  d.  per  diem,  unam  præbendam  avenæ  loco 
liberationis,  et  pugneyarum,  6.  per  diem  qui  font  in  curia  îpfi  omnes  pro 
fœno  fiimmarii  fibi  communis  4-  den.  per  diem,  et  quilibet  fex  pecias 
minutæ  candelæ,  et  fabricam  ad  unum  equum.  Et  vult  dom.  rex  quod 
omnes  pugneyæ  erogentur  ad  voluntatem  ipfius  per  manum  eleemofynarii. 
Item  quilibet  eorum  habet  unum  valettum,  ad  curiam  comeuent,  pro  roba 
100  s.  per  annum  quilibet  partem  fuam  æqualiter  morluum  candelarum. 

‘  Guillelmus  Brito,  et  Johannes  de  Ermenovilla,  quilibet  12.  d.  per  diem  : 

2  præbendcis  avenæ,  1.  valletum,  comedent  ad  curiam,  quibus  roba  elt  loco 
liberationis  et  pugneyarum,  6.  den.  per  diem,  candelam,  fabricam,  et  partem 
fuam  remorluum  candelarum  ficut  Valetti  Cameræ. 

‘  Petrus  de  Broeia  Cyrurgicus,  et  Valletus  de  Camera,  et  Guillelmus  de 
Saltu,  quilibet  2  s.  per  diem  in  Curia,  et  extra,  duas  præbendas  avenæ,  2.. 
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valletos  corned,  pro  roba  100  s.  de  candela  unam  torchiam  per  4.  &  8. 
pecias  candelæ  minutæ,  fabricam  ad  2.  equos.  Item  idem  Petrus  loco 
liberationis  cameras  et  pugneyarum  6  d.  per  diem,  quando  erit  in  curia. 

4  Guetæ.  quilibet  6  d.  per  diem,  loco  liberationis  et  pugneyarum 
6  d.  per  diem,  quando  funt  in  curia,  1.  præbendam  avenæ.  1.  valletum 
commed.  6.  pecias  minutæ  cand.  fabricam  ad  unum  equum,  pro  roba 
100  s. 

4  Johannes  Barberius  6  d.  per  diem,  pro  valleto  fuo  et  equo  hofpitand. 
3  d..  per  diem,  unam  præbendam  avenæ,  1.  valletum  corned,  fabricam  ad 
unum  equum,  6.  pecias  minutæ  cand.  pro  roba  100  s.* 


Paneteria. 

4  Paneterius,  Bartholomæus  Tritan,  ad  3.  equos  6  s.  per  diem,  3. 
valletos  corned,  dimidium  fextarii  vini  in  fero,  de  Candela  unam  torchiam 
pro  feptem,  aliam  pro  5.  aliam  pro  4.  &  12.  pecias  candelæ  minutæ,  fabr. 
ad  3.  equos. 

4  Alii  Paneterii  quilibet  ad  3.  equos,  5  s.  6  d.  per  diem,  2.  valletos 
corned,  dimid.  fextarii  vini  in  fero,  de  candela  unam  torchiam  per  5.  aliam 
per  4.  &  12.  pecias  candelæ  minutæ,  fabr.  ad  3.  equos. 

4  Michaël  de  Furno  4  s.  per  diem  ad  2.  equos,  2.  valletos  pro  furno,  et 

1.  poll  fe  corned,  de  candela  unam  torchiam  per  5.  aliam  per  4.  &  12.  pecias 
minutæ  candelæ,  fabr.  ad  2.  equos,  pro  roba  pro  fe  60  s.  pro  roba  pro 

2.  valletis  60  s. 

4  Jacobus  clericus  Paneteri  6  d.  per  diem,  loco  liberationis  pro  fe,  et 
homines  paneterii  hofpitand.  3  den.  per  diem,  unam  præbendam  avenæ,  1. 
valletum  corned.  1.  torchiam  per  4.  &  12.  pecias  minutæ  candelæ,  pro 
fervitio  paneter.  fabricam  ad  unum  equum,  pro  roba  100  s. 

4  Petrus  de  Paneter.  6  d.  per  diem,  1.  præbend.  avenæ,  et  fabric,  ad 
equum  fuum  pro  omnibus. 

4  Summularii  mapparum  quilibet  6  d.  per  diem  pro  quolibet  fummar. 
hofpitand.  3  d.  per  diem,  pro  fceno  cuilibet  fummario  3  d.  per  diem, 
quilibet  eorum  pro  lë  et  roncino  fuo  holpit.  loco  liberationis  3  d.  per 
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diem,  1.  præbendam  avenæ,  1.  valletum  corned,  fabricam  ad  1.  equum,  de 
candela  omnes  infimul  1.  torchiam  per  4.  &  12.  pecias  minutas  candelæ, 
cuilibet  pro  roba  30  s. 

4  Quatuor  portantes  Capas,  et  unus  diverfus  Clericos,  quilibet  5  den.  per 
diem,  et  comedant  ad  curiam  omnes  infimul,  12.  pecias  minutas  candelæ, 
quilibet  pro  roba  30  s. 

4  Oblearius  pro  fœno  equi  fui  3  d.  per  diem,  1.  præbend.  avenæ,  pro 
prœmio  fuo  100  s.  per  annum. 

4  Lotrix  mapparum  loco  liberationis  fuæ  2  s.  per  diem,  unam 
præbendam  avenæ,  12.  pecias  minutæ  candelæ,  et  præmium  quod  habere 
lb  let  pro  mappis  levandis. 

4  Quadrigarius  Paneter.  ad  3  equos,  pro  fœno  ipforum  equorum  9  d.  per 
diem,  pro  pane,  vino,  coquina  et  vidlu  fuo,  et  pro  fe  et  equis  hofpitandis 
21  d.  per  diem,  pro  præmio  4  s.  per  annum,  6.  pecias  candelæ  minutæ 
per  diem. 


Sc  A  NCI  O  N  ARIA. 

4  Harcherus  de  Corbolio  ad  3.  equos  6  s.  per  diem,  3.  vallet.  corned, 
dimid.  fextarii  vini  in  fero,  de  candela  unam  torchiam  per  7.  aliam  per  5. 
aliam  per  4.  &  12.  pecias  minutæ  candelæ,  fabric,  ad  3.  equos. 

4  Alii  Scancionarii  ad  3.  equos  quilibet  5  s.  6  d.  per  diem,  2.  vailet. 
corned,  dimid.  fext.  vini,  de  Candela  1.  torchiam  per  5.  aliam  per  14.  &  12. 
pecias  minutæ  candelæ,  fabric,  ad  3.  equos. 

4  Duo  Clerici  in  Scancionaria,  quilibet  6  d.  per  diem,  unam  præbendam 
avenæ,  unum  valletum  corned,  unam  quartam  vini  pro  fe  hofpite,  6.  pecias 
minutæ  candelæ,  fabric,  ad  1.  equum,  pro  roba  100  s. 

4  Guillelmus  Madelinarius  5  d.  per  diem,  1.  præbend.  avenæ,  1. 
valletum  pro  fe,  et  2.  tarn  pro  cyphis,  quam  pro  vitris  quærendis  et 
portandis,  corned.  6 .  pecias  minutæ  candelæ  fabr.  ad  1.  equum,  pro  roba 
100  s.  et  fi  opporteat  eum  mittere  pro  vitris,  reddetur  ei  veétura,  nec 
percipiet  12.  denar,  pro  fummariis,  quos  percipere  confuevit,  quand® 
mittebat  pro  vitris  quærendis,  dum  rex  diftabat  a  Parifiis  ultra  20.  leucas.. 

vol.  i.  3  ^ 
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4  Summularii  Scancionariæ  4.  quilibet  3  d.  per  diem  pro  quolibet 
fummario  hofpitando  3  d.  per  diem  quilibet  eorum  pro  fe  et  roncino  fuo 
hofpitando  loco  liberationis  3  d.  per  diem,  pro  fceno  cujuflibet  fummarii 
3  d.  per  diem,  quilibet  unam  præbendam  avenæ,  unum  valletum  corned, 
ad  1.  equum,  de  candela  omnes  infimul  1.  torchiam  per  4.  et  12  pecias 
minutæ  candelæ,  quilibet  pro  roba  30  s.  et  unus  ex  iftis  qui  vocatur  Coletus 
afferet  aquam  ad  bibendum  pro  rege.  Item,  debent  omnes  infimul  dimidium 
fextarii  vini  qualibet  noéte,  et  12  d.  per  diem,  quando  rex  comedit  per 
viam. 

4  Barillarii  5.  quilibet  4  d.  per  diem,  et  comedet  ad  curiam,  dimidium 
quarterii  vini  in  fero,  4  pecias  minutæ  candelæ,  pro  roba  30  s. 

4  Boutarii  4.  quilibet  5  d.  per  diem,  et  comedet  ad  curiam,  vinum, 
eandelam,  robam,  ficut  Barillarii. 

4  Quadrigarii  boutorum  ad  3  equos  4  s.  per  diem,  et  comedet  ad  curiam* 
unam  quartam  vini  in  fero,  reparationem  quadrigæ,  et  æftimabuntur  equi 
fui  quando  ponet  eos  in  fervitio,  et  fi  moriantur  in  fervitio,  reddetur  eis, 
fervitium,  valletus  etiam  fuus  comedet  ad  curiam. 

4  Potarius  pro  fervitio  potorum  2  s.  per  diem,  et  comedet  ad  curiam* 
ipfe  et  valletus  fuus. 

4  Duo  portantes  aquam  ad  bibendum  pro  communi,  quilibet  3  d.  per 
diem,  et  comedent  ad  curiam,  et  juvabunt  Boutarios. 

4  Portator  boutorum  comedet  ad  curiam  tantum. 


Coquina. 

6  Cocci,  videlicet  Nicolaus  de  Soifiaco,  et  Guillelmus  Guillore,  quilibet 
ad  3  equos,  6  d.  per  diem,  3  valleti  corned,  dimid.  fext.  vini  in  fero,  addito- 
quod  Ifembertus  habebat  duo  fextaria  vim  in  quolibet  fero,  de  candela 
quilibet  1.  torchiam  per  7.  aliam  per  5.  aliam  per  4.  et  duodecim  pecias 
minutæ  candelæ,  fabr.  ad  3  equos.  Item,  ille  loco  ipfius  Ilemberti  ferviet, 
habebit  vinum  et  eandelam  ficut  et  ipfe  Ifembertus. 

4  Alii  cocci,  quilibet  ad  3  equos  4  s.  6  d.  per  diem,  2  valletos  corned, 
dimid.  lêxtarii  vini  in  fero,  de  candela  quilibet  1.  torchiam  per  4.  et  8  peciaa 
minutæ  candelæ,  fabric,  ad  2.  equos. 
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c  Adjutores,  quilibet  2  s.  per  diem,  1.  præbend.  avenæ,  1.  valietum 
eomed.  6.  pecias  minutæ  candelas,  fabricam  ad  unum  equum,  pro  roba 
50  s. 

*  Haftatores  14.  quilibet  7  d.  per  diem,  et  comedet  ad  curiam,  omnes 
infimul  1(5.  pecias  minutæ  candelæ,  quilibet  pro  roba,  et  calciamento,  50  s. 
et  ille  qui  fervit  eleemofynæ,  percipiet  tamquam  Pagius,  quamdiu  ferviet 
eleemofynæ  in  ifto  fervitio. 

‘  Sufflatores  4.  quilibet  pro  omnibus  ad  unum  equum  12  d.  per  diem, 
et  comedet  ad  curiam,  omnes  infimul  18.  pecias  minutæ  candelæ,  quilibet 
pro  roba  et  calciamento  6 o  s.  et  quando  præmittentur,  habebunt  expenfas 
rationabiles. 

4  Cuftos  ciborum,  5.  panes  et  dimidium  fextarii  vini  pro  viétu  fuo,  (5. 
pecias  minut.  candelæ,  pro  roba  et  calciamento  60  s.  pro  equo  fuo,  et 
omnibus  aliis  12  d.  per  diem. 

4  Hoftiarii  coquinæ  2.  quilibet  6  d.  per  diem,  et  corned,  ad  curiam,  pro 
roba  20  s. 

4  Quadrigae  coquinæ  2.  ad  8.  equos,  pro  fœno  et  letteria  2  s.  8  d.  per 
diem,  aloud.  Quadrigarius  fe  quinto  pro  vi6tu  fuo,  fe,  equis,  hernelfo 
hofpitand.  5  s  per  diem,  9.  præbendæ  avenæ  per  diem,  20.  pecias  minutæ 
candelæ,  et  pro  roba  fua,  et  valletorum  fuorum  20  1.  per  annum. 

4  Quadrigarii  Prandii  ad  3.  equos  4  s.  per  diem,  pro  præmio,  et  pro 
viétu  fuo,  et  fervientis  fui,  12  d.  per  diem,  pro  quadriga  fua  et  herneflb 
reparando,  et  tenendis  in  bono  ftatu  40  s.  per  annum,  et  æftimabuntur 
equi  quando  ponet  eos  in  fervitio,  et  fi  moriantur  in  fervitio  reddetur  eis 
fervitium:  et  2.  valleti  qui  vadunt  cum  ilia  quadriga,  quilibet  eorum  3  d. 
per  diem,  pro  tunica  et  calciament.  15  s.  per  annum,  et  comedent  ad 
curiam. 

4  Salfarii  2.  in  propria  coquina  régis  pro  quærendis  necelfariis  ad  falfam 
régis,  3  s.  6  d.  de  candela  12  pecias  minutæ  candelæ,  quilibet  eorum  pr.o 
roba  40  s.  ambo  infimul  3.  valletos  comedentes,  quilibet  habebit  pro  roba 
40  s.  et  comedent  ipfi  ambo  ad  curiam. 

4  Scutellarii  pro  fe,  equo  fuo,  et  quinque  valletis  hofpitandis  18  d.  per 
diem,  de  candela  20.  pecias  minutæ  candelæ,  1  præbend.  avenæ,  dictos 


quinque  valletos  corned,  pro  roba  40  s.  quilibet  'diétorum  5.  valletorum 
pro  roba,  calciamento  et  præmio  60  s.  per  annum.  Eleemofynarius 
habebit  amodo  panem  falis. 

6  Lambertus  cuftos  3.  fummariorum  falfar.  et  fcuttelar.  pro  fœno  et 
letteria  ipforum  fummariorum  12  d  per  diem,  pro  fe  etvalleto  fuo,  etipfi3 
fummariis  hofpitandis  6  d.  per  diem,  pro  præmio  fuo  per  annum  40  s  et  pro 
præmio  valleti  fui  per  annum  20  s.  de  candela  8.  pecias  minut.  candelæ, 
ambo  comedent  ad  curiam. 

‘  Clericus  coquinæ  pro  radiis  12  d.  per  diem,  pro  fœno  fummarii  3. 
den.  per  diem,  pro  laéleria  fummariorum,  fe,  fuis  valletis,  et  fummario 
hofpitando  6  d.  per  diem,  duo  præbendas  avenæ,  de  candela  unam  torchiam 
per  4.  &  1 2.  pecias  minutæ  candelæ,  comedent  autem  ipfe  et  valletus  fuus, 
et  valletus  pro  fummario,  ad  curiam. 

‘  Johannes  de  Tieys,  Pullarius  in  propria  coquina  regis  pro  2.  equis  in 
omnibus  tenendis  18  d.  per  diem,  comedet  ad  curiam,  et  valletus  fuus, 
æftimabuntur  autem  illi  duo  equi,  et  fi  moriantur  in  fervitio  regis,  reddatur 
ei  fervitium. 

‘  Radulphus,  Pullarius  de  communi,  pro  4.  equis  in  omnibus  tenendis 
4  s.  6  d.  per  diem,  comedet  ad  curiam,  et  duo  valleti  fui,  æftimabuntur 
prædiéti  4.  equi,  et  fi  moriantur  in  fervitio  regis,  reddetur  eis  pretium. 

‘  Furetarius  18  d.  per  diem,  et  quando  venit  ad  curiam,  ipfe  et  valletus» 
fuus  comedent  ad  curiam,  pro  roba  70  s.  pro  filetis  et  aliis  20  s.  per 
annum. 

4  Pifcator  2  s.  per  diem,  et  quando  venit  ad  curiam,  ipfe  et  valletus  fuus 
comedent  ad  curiam,  pro  roba  50  s.  pro  tramaillio  40  s.  per  annum. 

‘  Avicularius  12  d.  per  diem,  et  quando  venit  ad  curiam,  ipfe  et 
valletus  fuus  comedent  ad  curiam,  pro  roba  40  s.  per  annum,  pro  re£t. 
(1.  retibus)  12  s.  per  annum. 

‘  Johannes  Paftillarius  6  d.  per  diem,  pro  fe  et  hernefio  fuo  hofpitandis* 
comedet  ad  curiam,  habebit  autem  pretium  paftillorum,  tartarum,  et  flatonem^ 
ficut  folet. 

‘  Decem  Garunculi  qui  fequuntur  curiam  in  coquina,  comedent  a& 
curiam  ». 
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Fructuaria. 

4  Johannes  de  Clichiaco  12  d.  per  diem  loco  liberationis  pro  fe,  et  toto 
hernefio  fuo,  et  tota  familia  fua  hofpitandis  2  s.  8  d.  per  diem,  2  præbendas' 
avenæ,  2  valletos  per  fe  corned,  pro  roba  30  s.  refiduum  cerei  de  noéte 
ardentis  in  camera  regis,  et  partem  fuam  remorfuum  candelarum.  Item*, 
habet  4  valletos  qui  faciunt  candelam,  et  unum  qui  calefacit  ceram, 
comedentes  ad  curiam,  et  habebunt  pro  dimidio  fextarii  vini  quod  percipere- 
folent,  et  pro  cefia  4  d.  per  diem,  et  4.  prædi6ti  valleti  qui  faciunt  candelam, 
et  tarn  ille  qui  calefacit  ceram,  quam  qui  faciunt  eamdem,  pro  roba  per 
annum  15  1. 

4  Quadrigarius  fruétus  ad  3  equos,  3  præbend.  avenæ,  pro  fee  no  9  d 
pro  vi6tu  fuo  et  fe  hofpitando  cum  equis  fuis,  et  hernefio,  21  d.  per  diem,, 
et  pro  fervitio  fuo  40  s.  per  annum. 


Scvtiferia.. 

r  Scutiferi  et  Marefcalli,  quilibet  pro  vi£lu  fuo  et  valletis  2  s  per  diem,\ 
pro  fe  omnibus  infimul  hofpitandis  2  s.  per  diem,  pro  candela  12  d.  per 
diem,  quando  rex  mutât  giftum,  quilibet  feutifer  habet  pro  le6k>  fuo,  efc 
valleti  fui,  et  ledleria  equorum  fuorum  8  d.  per  diem.  Item,  habent  omnes 
infimul  tarn  Scutiferi  quam  Marefcalli  loco  liberationis  quam  habere  folent, 
quando  rex  equitabat  ante  prandium,  vel  poft,  fi  mutaret  giftum  8  s.  per. 
diem.  Item,,  Pontius  et  Hugo  habent  fœnum  et  avenam  et  fabric,  ad  duos 
equos.  Item,  in  vigiliis  et  diebus  annalibus  quærent  vi£tualia  fua  rationabilia^. 
et  reddetur  eis  fumma  pecunia  rationabilis  quam  conftabunt.  Item,  quilibet 
eorum  habet  pro  roba  100  s.  per  annum. 

‘  Scutiferi  infimul  pro  capiftragiis  fuis  per  annum  36  1.  Item,  in  ftabula- 
funt  3.  valleti  ad  equos,  et  quidam  alii  pedites,  quorum  quilibet  qui  lequitur 
curiam  habebit  8  d.  per  diem  tantum,  et  prædiéti  3.  ad  equos •  habebunt: 
quilibet  pro  robo  60  s.  per  annum. 
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Fourreria. 

4  Robertus  de  Fourreria  2  s.  per  diem.  1.  præbend.  avenæ,  fabricam  ad 
unum  equum,  pro  roba  100  s.  et  1.  valletum  corned. 

4  Ricardus  de  Fourreria  6  d.  per  diem,  avenam,  fabricam,  robam,  ficut 
di£tus  Robertus,  1  vallet.  corned. 

4  Quinque  valleti  in  ipfa  Fourreria  quilibet  6  d.  per  diem,  pro  roba 
20  s.  comedent  ad  curiam,  ferviens  de  aqua  comedet  ad  curiam  tantum. 

4  Adjutores  in  Fourreria  mercede  conducentur,  et  non  intrabunt  hofpitium 
quandiu  comedetur. 

4  Capellani  et  Clerici  Capellæ,  ficut  folent  excepto  quod  loco  liberationis 
quilibet  Capellanus  habebit  4  d.  per  diem,  et  quilibet  Clericus  2  d.  per 
diem. 

4  Thefaurarius  Turonenfis  5  s.  per  diem,  loco  liberationis  3  s.  per 
diem. 

4  Decanus  S.  Aniani  4  s.  per  diem,  loco  liberationis  3  s.  per  diem. 

4  Hoftiarii  quilibet  3  s.  per  diem,  2.  vallet.  corned,  fabricam  ad  duos 
equos,  pro  roba  100  s.  de  candela  unam  torchiam  pro  quatuor,  et  S  pecias 
minutæ  candelas,  nec  amodo  percipiet  pugneyas. 

4  Portarii  quilibet  per  diem,  unam  præbend.  avenæ,  1.  vallet.  corned. 
6  pecias  minutæ  candelas  pro  roba  40  s.  per  annum,  nec  amodo  percipient 
pugneyas. 

4  Valleti  de  porta,  pro  toto  anno,  pro  roba,  et  præmio  60  s.  corned,  ad 
curiam,  et  amodo  inftituentur  per  regem. 

4  Lotrix  diverfus  regem,  pro  radiis  2  s.  6  d.  pro  viétu  fuo  et  familiæ 
fuæ  5  s.  per  diem,  2  præbend.  avenæ,  de  candela  1.  torchiam  per  4.  et  12. 
pecias  minutæ  candelæ,  pro  roba  6  1.  per  annum. 

4  Quadrigarius  cameræ  ad  4  equos,  4  præbendas  avenæ,  pro  fœno  2  d. 
per  diem,  loco  liberationis  2  s.  per  diem,  et  pro  præmio  40  s.  per  annum. 

4  Summularius  cameræ,  et  Denariorum  fcriptorum,  et  frucluariorum, 
et  capellæ.  quiiibet  pro  viétu  fuo  8  d.  per  diem,  pro  fæno  cujufiibet 
fummarii  3  d.  per  diem,  et  1  d.  pro  cremento  fibi  faéto  pro  aliis  neceifariis 
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fummarii  quærendi,  et  habent  omnes  infimul  loco  liberationis  4  s.  per 
diem. 

4  Item,  quilibet  eorum  habet  pro  roba  per  annum  30  s.  addito  quod 
3.  fummularii  capellæ  habent  quilibet  pro  roba  100  s.  per  annum,  et 
in  quolibet  omnium  feftorum  annualium,  habent  omnes  infimul  50  s.  et 
duplum  illorum  4.  folidorum  quos  habent  loco  liberationis  prædiétæ. 

4  Capellanus  S.  Michaelis  comedet  ad  curiam,  ficut  folet. 

4  Capellanus  S.  Bartholomæi  loco  liberationis  22  d.  per  diem. 

6  Reliéta  Johannis  Tailliatoris  loco  liberationis  19  d.  per  diem. 

4  24.  Converfi,  quilibet  loco  fervitii  fui  quando  commedetur  bis  in  curia 
14  d.  per  diem;  et  quando  comedetur  femel  tantum  modo  in  curia,  quilibet 
ipforum  converforum,  9  d.  per  diem. 

4  8.  Rencarii,  quilibet  loco  fervitii  fui  quando  comedetur  bis  in  curia 
20  d.  per  diem  ;  fed  quando  comedetur  femel  tantum  modo  in  curia, 
quilibet  13  d.  per  diem.’ 

To  this  ordinance,  I  will  add  another  for  the  houfehold  of  king 
Philippes  le  bel,  and  for  that  of  his  queen,  iffued  at  Vincennes  in  the  month 
of  January  in  the  year  1285,  according  to  the  manner  of  counting  the  years 
in  thofe  times.  It  is  among  the  regifters  of  the  chamber  of  accounts  in 
Paris,  entitled  4  Pater  nofter,’  and  others  which  have  been  communicated 
to  me  by  monfieur  de  Vyon,  lord  of  Herouval,  and  which  explain  many  of 
the  latinifed  words  that  are  in  the  ordinance  of  St  Louis. 


Pantry. 

4  Three  panders  ;  that  is  to  fay,  one  for  the  king,  and  two  for  the 
common  fervice.  Their  duty  is  to  procure  bread  and  ferve  it,  and  to  be 
ready  on  all  occafions,  &c. 

4  Item,  Galeran  des  Nappes,  who  prepares  the  king’s  feat. 

4  Item,  the  two  butlers,  who  lay  the  table-cloths,  and  have  the  care  of 
them,  &c.  :  thefe  two,  and  Galeran  des  Nappes,  to  have  a  varlet,  with 
wages,  to  take  care  of  their  three  horfes.. 

4  Item,  two  hood-bearers. 
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£  The  paftry-cook  will  make  the  pies  for  the  king,  and  alfo  for  the 
common  table,  &c. 

*  The  wafer-maker. 

4  The  wafher-woman  of  table-cloths. 

The  Cup-bearer’s  Office. 

c  There  will  be  but  four  cup-bearers  to  whom  wages  will  be  paid  :  one 
•for  the  king,  and  three  for  the  common  table.  They  are  to  purchafe  wines, 
to  deliver  them  out,  ferve  them,  and  even  to  draw  them  on  the  great  feafts. 
They  will  be  prefent  at  their  delivery  as  often  as  poffible,  and  on  the  fame 
footing  in  regard  to  wages,  and  all  other  refpeéls,  with  the  panders. 

‘  Item,  the  clerk  of  the  cup-bearer’s  office  will  account  with  thofe  of 
the  pantry,  and  fee  to  the  delivery. 

‘  Item,  two  coopers,  who  will  perfonally  hoop  the  veflels. 

‘  A  wine  cart,  with  three  horfes. 

*  Two  jug-bearers,  who  are  perfonally  to  do  their  fervice. 

*  The  potman  will  receive  daily  for  his  pots  1 2  deniers.  He  will  have 
his  food  at  court  ;  and,  except  on  the  annual  feafts,  no  glaffes  are  to  be 
ufed. 


Kitchen. 

£  Ifembart,  and  four  other  cooks,  of  whom  two  fhall  be  for  the  king’s 
fervice,  and  two  for  the  common  table  with  Ifembart.  They  are  to  buy  and 
provide  meat,  cut  it  up  when  dreflèd,  and  ferve  it,  and  fee  the  different  pieces 
properly  difpofed  of.  Ifembart  will  receive  his  ufual  wages,  and  the  other 
four  cooks  in  like  manner.  Ifembart  will  receive  every  evening  for  his 
infpe&ion  over  the  kitchen  a  feptier,  or  eight  pints  of  wine. 

‘  Item,  four  roafters;  two  for  the  king,  and  two  for  the  common 
table. 

‘  Four  turnfpits,  who  will  take  their  place  in  the  kitchen,  and  have 
itheir  meals  at  court,  &c. 
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*  Four  pages,  who  will  eat  at  court,  & c. 

<  Two  blowers,  one  of  whom  fhall  be  under  the  other:  they  will  eat 
at  court,  and  take  care  that  the  foup  when  on  the  fire,  be  not  burnt  or 
frnoked. 

4  Four  carvers  for  the  whole  houfehold,  who  will  live  at  court,  fave 
that  they  be  not  waited  on. 

4  The  falt-keepers  of  the  common  table,  &c.  will  have  only  two 
varlets,  to  take  charge  of  the  falt-loaves.  They  will  have  for  every  thing 
fix  deniers  wages,  and  be  careful  the  maitre  d’hôtel  be  not  extravagant  of 
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fait. 

4  The  meat-keeper  will  fee  to  its  delivery. 

4  The  poultryman  will  attend  to  what  concerns  his  department. 

4  Two  ulhers;  one  for  the  king’s  kitchen,  the  other  for  that  of  the 
common  table.  They  will  have  their  meals  at  court,  and  receive  each  four 
deniers  a-day. 

4  Two  great  carts  attached  to  the  fervice  of  the  kitchens,  with  four 
horfes  to  each.  The  carters  will  receive  8  s.  for  every  thing  ;  and  they  are 
indebted  to  the  king,  for  each  horfe,  fixteen  livres,  or  the  horfe. 

4  The  cart  for  fmall  dinners,  with  three  horfes,  will  be  paid  five  fols 
daily,  every  thing  included,  and  any  lofs  of  horfes  will  be  paid  for  at  the 
price  fixed. 

t 

Fruitery  and  Chandlery. 

4  Seven  fruiterers;  and  three  varlets,  who  will  make  the  candles,  one  of 
whom  will  afïift  in  ferving  the  fruit.  They  will  have  their  meals  at  court, 
and  receive  together,  &c. 

4  Item,  two  fommiers,  one  of  whom  will  prepare  the  fruit,  and  the 
other  the  candle.  Thefe  two  fommiers  will  lie  with  thofe  of  the  king’s 
chamber,  4  et  ceux  qui  les  garderont  auiïi,  et  fera  otée  la  charete  du 
fruit 
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*  I  do  not  underftand  this. 
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*  Item,  the  king’s  own  table  and  that  of  his  brothers  will  be  ferved 
with  fruit  in  the  ufual  manner  ;  the  other  tables  of  the  houfehold  with 
a  fufficiency  ;  but  in  Lent  only  figs,  nuts  and  raifins  are  to  be  ferved. 

4  Item,  twelve  great  torches  to  be  made  ;  eight  for.  the  king’s  ufe,  and 
four  for  that  of  his  brothers,  which  are  not  to  be  given  to  any  one  to  carry 
without  doors.  The  other  torches  to  be  made  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  reign 
of  king  Louis. 

Stables.. 

c  Four  equerries.  Roger  for  the  king’s  perfon,  Denis  for  the  houfehold  ; 
Peter  Jentiens,  and  another  to  purchafe  horfes.  Each  to  have  two  horfes, 
two  feeds  of  corn,  and  one  fervant  fed  at  courts 

4  Item,  two  blackfmiths,  &c. 

4  Three  fervants  to  attend  the  forges,  &c. 

4  Four  varlets  of  the  (table.  Varlets  of  the  houfehold,  the  bouteiller,. 

kc. 

4  Item,  it  is  ordered  that  the  king  have  fix  horfes  for  fuch  as  may 
accompany  him  in  his  rides  to  the  forefts,  and  for  his  perfonal  pleafure. 

4  The  clerk  of  the  (tables  to  attend  to  the  delivery  of  oats. 

e  A  fervant  to  meafure  the  corn,  who  (hall  have  7  deniers  for  wages. 

Harbingers. 

4  Colin  and  Guillot  de  Pontoife  (hall  be  harbingers,  and  have  each, 
&c. 

4  Item,  the  king’s  carriage  with  five  horfes,  &c. 

4  Two  ulhers  of  the  hall,  &c.  who  (hall  be  ready  to  fet  off  at  a; 
moment’s  notice,  but  they  are  not  to  be  fent  on  meflages  any  where. 

4  Three  porters,  &c. 

4  Three  varlets  of  the  door. 

4  Item,  as  chamberlain,  Pierre  de  Chambly  (hall  have,  &c9. 
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r  Item,  Pierre  de  Machau,  Hüe  de  Bouvillc  and  Perrot  de  Chambly, 
will  receive  each,  &c.  .  ■  . 

4  Item,  Jean  Pomin  will  have,  &c. 

4  Six  valets  de  chambre,  of  whom  two  muft  be  barbers,  one  tay lor,' and 
three  others,  &c. 

4  Two  watchmen,  &c. 

4  Thirty  fergeants  at  arms,  of  whom  there  will  never  be  more  at  court 
than  two  ufhers  at  arms  and  eight  fergeants.  They  will  be  fed  at  court,  and 
keep  watch  during  the  time  the  king  is  at  his  meals,  having  always  their 
quivers  full  of  arrows  ;  and  they  muft  never  quit  the  court  without  leave. 

4  Item,  the  clerks  of  the  crofs-bows,  and  the  fommier  of  arrows,  fhall 
be  lodged,  and  mafter  Peter  de  Condé  will  be  paymafter  of  the  crofs-bows. 

4  The  king’s  laundrefs. 

4  Ten  fomners:  four  for  the  king’s  chamber,  four  for  the  chapel  ;  two 
others,  if  it  pleafe  the  king,  for  the  regifters  and  writings,  two  for  the  fruit, 
and  each  of  thefe  fhall  receive,  &c. 

4  Item,  the  head  fomner,  &c. 


Clerks. 

4  The  bifhop  of  Senlis  to  wear  his  mantle  within  and  without  doors. 

4  The  feal-bearer  to  have  feven  fols  wages  daily,  without  oats,  but  with 
fhoeing  and  horfes  found  him. 

4  The  archdeacon  of  Saaloigne  to  have  three  feeds  of  oats,  and  eighteen 
deniers.  Guillaume  de  Crefpi,  &c. 


Falconers. 

1  Nicholas  de  Chartres,  Robert  de  la  Marche.  Each  to  have  two  feeds 
of  corn,  and  twelve  deniers  wages  :  one  valet  fed  at  court,  &c. 

4  Geoffry  Gorguz,  &c. 
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4  Jean  de  Dijon,  &c„ 

4  Jean  Bequet. 

4  Guillaume  Darqueil. 

4  Pierre  René,  Guill.  Nogent,  Jean  Malliere,  Jean  le  Picart,  &c. 

4  Mettre  Geffroy  du  Temple,  &c. 

4 - Aleaume  de  Silly. 

4  Monfieur  Simon,  who  draws  up  the  accounts  for  the  king’s  butler,  to 
have  twelve  deniers  wages,  &c. 

4  Mettre  Pierre  de  Condé,  &c. 

4  Item,  for  his  clerk  Jeannot,  &c. 

4  Monfieur  Pierre  de  Maflée,  &c. 


Three  Physicians. 

4  Matter  Fouques  de  la  Charité  for  his  attendance  on  madame  (tbe 
queen  probably)  fhall  receive,  &c. 

4  Two  attendant  on  the  king’s  perfon,  matters  Dudes,  to  receive  the 
fame  pay  as  matter  Fouques.. 


Chaplains.. 

4  M.  Aleaume,  M.  Nicolas,  M.  Jean.  Each  to  have  fix  deniers  for 
wages,  two  feeds  of  corn.  One  varlet  fed  at  court,  and  one  with  wages. 

Clerks  of  the  Chapel,. 

4  M.  Eftienne,  Guill.  de  Chartres,  will  receive,  together,  eighteen  deniers 
for  wages,  three  feeds  of  corn,  &c. 

4  M.  Eudes  de  la  Chapelle  will  wear  his  mantle  within  and  without 

doors. 
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Clerks  of  the  Council. 

*  M.  Gautier  de  Chambli. 

*  M.  Guill.  de  Poully. 

4  M.  Jean  de  Pufeus. 

4  M.  Jean  de  Morenciées. 

6  M.  Robert  de  Harecourt. 

4  M.  Lorent  de  Vezins. 

4  M.  Jean  le  Duc. 

4  M.  Phil.  Suars. 

4  M.  Giles  Camelin. 

4  M.  Jaques  de  Bouloigne. 

4  M.  Guy  de  Loy. 

4  M.  Giles  Lambert. 

4  M.  Robert  de  Senlis. 

4  The  above-mentioned  will  not  have  their  meals  at  court,  but  each  will 
receive  for  wages  five  fols,  when  they  fhall  be  at  court  or  in  the  parliament. 
On  their  attendance  at  the  great  feftivals,  they  will  appear  in  their  mantles. 

4  M.  Pierre  de  Sargines,  Giles  de  Compiegne  and  Jean  Malliere  fhall 
hear  the  pleas  at  the  gate  r  Giles  de  Compiegne  fhall  have  the  fame  pay  as 
M.  Pierre  de  Sargines,  and  eat  with  the  chamberlain. 

4  Item,  it  is  alfo  ordained,  that  no  one  fleep  in  the  treafury-chamber, 
but  M.  Peter  de  Condé  and  his  valet,  M.  Pierre  de  Maenloe  and  his  valet, 
Martin  Marcel,  who  counts  out  the  money,  and  Thomaffin  the  chamber 
keeper,  M.  Geoffroy  du  Temple,  M.  Aleaume,  and  their  clerks,  as  they 
have  been  accuftomed  to  do  ;  and  Thomaffin  will  eat  his  meals  in  the  hall 
behind. 

4  Item-,  the  almoner  to  have  2  s .6  d.  for  wages,  and  five  pots  o£ 
wine. 


Two  Surgeons. 


► 


4  Each  one  fhall  have,  &c,. 


c  Item,  two  porters  of  the  parliament,  when  the  king  is  not  there, 
Phelippot  le  Convers  and  another,  who  lhall  each  receive  2  s.  for  wages, 
including  every  thing  ;  and  they  fhall  be  forbidden,  on  their  oaths,  to  take 
any  thing  from  prelates  or  others,  and  that  they  permit  no  one  to  enter  the 
hall  of  pleas,  without  the  confent  of  the  matter. 

4  Item,  the  matter  of  the  revels  to  have  6  d.  for  wages,  one  feed  of 
oats  for  his  horfe,  and  one  fervant  on  wages,  and  60  s.  for  his  clothing 
annually. 

4  Item,  a  wax-heater,  3  d.  for  wages,  & c. 

4  One  mefTenger  on  horfeback,  &c.  * 

4  Three  foot-meflengers,  &c.  * 

4  The  ferrymen  at  Paris,  &c. 

4  One  mafon,  &c.  one  carpenter,  the  fruiterer,  &c.  the  bird-catcher, 
&c.  the  wolf-catchers,  &c.  the  fix  falconers,  fix  huntfmen,  three  under 
huntfmen,  one  dog-boy,  two  archers,  fix  brach  dogs,  twelve  hounds  for 
the  chace,  which  fhall  have  an  allowance  of  12  d.  daily. 

Knights  of  the  Household. 

4  Thofe  fworn  of  the  council,  the  maitre  d’hôtel  of  the  kins:  and  the 
like  officer  of  the  queen,  fhall  receive  4  s.  per  day,  as  before  mentioned, 
the  delivery  of  candles,  and  two  quarts  of  wine  at  bed-time.  The  other 
knights  to  have  the  ufual  allowance. 

4  Item,  the  maitre  d’hôtel,  mj  lord  Hugh  de  Villers,  and  the  queen’s 
maitre  d’hôtel,  the  lord  John  du  Châtellet,  will  each  be  allowed  only  one 
fquire,  who  may  eat  at  court  ;  but  they  are  not  to  have  apartments  there. 

4  Item,  it  is  alfo  ordered,  that  no  more  than  twenty  varlets  be  at  court 
at  one  time,  fuch  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  king.  All  the  others  will 
receive  their  dreffes  at  Ealter  and  All-faints,  provided  they  attend  the  featts, 
but  not  otherwife. 

4  Item,  no  one  to  have  apartments  at  court  but  the  keeper  of  the  feal, 
the  grand  matter  of  the  houfehold,  the  treafurers,  the  chaplain  and 
almoners. 
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c  Item,  the  king’s  confeiïor  to  have  three  horfes  for  himfelf  and 
companion,  but  no  more  ;  one  fervant  fed  at  court,  who  will  "wait  on 
them  ;  and  their  horfes  will  be  kept  in  the  fiables  under  the  care  of  their 
fervant  The  companion  will  attend  to  any  other  friars  that  may  come, 
and  they  will  eat  in  the  hall. 

4  Item,  Gentian  will  purchafe  all  the  cloth  and  furs  neceffary  for  the 
king  and  queen,  &c. 

6  Item,  the  king’s  taylor,  &c. 

‘  Item,  all  the  women  attached  to  the  king’s  houfehold  to  have 
apartments  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  quilter,  or  fhe  who  may  occupy  her  place, 
the  mantua-maker,  miftrefs  Baudran,  and  all  others  who  have  certain 
offices.* 

(cxxiv)  They  put  on  the  crofs.  See  Geoffroy  de  Beaulieu,  chap.  38» 
Nangis,  and  our  hiftorians.  The  letter  which  pope  Clement  IV.  wrote 
him  on  the  lubjed:  of  this  croifade,  and  which  he  fent  before  his  departure, 
deferves  infertion  here,  as  it  has  never  been  publiihed. 

6  Clemens  fervus  fervorum  Dei,  chariffimo  in  Chrifto  Elio  Ludovico 
regi  Francorum  illuftri,  Sal.  et  Apoft.  benedidionem.  In  fpiritu  pietatis 
mentem  tuam  ad  Chriflum,  fili  cariffime,  confcendiffe  percipimus,  nam 
dum  in  terris  corpore  militas,  cœleftem  militiam  ad  quarn  fufpiras,  animo 
contemplaris.  Hie  profedo  labores  amplederis,  ut  ibi  quietis  perpetuitate 
læteris.  Hic  etiam  indefeffum  et  pervigilem  exhibes,  ut  ibi  percepto  glorias 
præmio,  veluti  magnificus  triumphator  exultes»  Tu  quidem  olim  terras. 
fandæ  preffiiras  oculo  dementis  propitiationis  advertens  illam  crucis 
affumpto  fignaculo  peifonaliter  vifitafti,  et  inibi  tam  in  te  quam  in  tuis 
graviffima  perfonarum  et  rerum  difpendia  pertulifti.  Nunc  autem  illam 
folito  durius  affligi  confpiciens,  quam  manus  Agarenorum  impia  ufque 
intrinfecus  ad  intima  lacerat  et  enervat,  motus  erga  ipfam  internas 
compaffionis  affedu,  et  ad  vindicandam  redemptoris  injuriam,  tanquam 
Princeps  vidoriofus  exurgens,  ut  mifereatur  illius  regionis  oppreffæ,  cui 
miferandi  tempos  adveniffe  fperatur,  hujufmodi  crucis  fignaculum  cum 
tribus  liberis  tuis,  et  copiofa  tuorum  fidehum,  tam  baronum  quam  militum, 


et  aîiorum  multitudine  refumpfifti.  Ut  igitur  votum  tuum  eo  efficacius 
profequi  valeas,  quo  magis  fueris  apoltolico  favore  munitus,  poftulationibus 
luis  favorabiliter  annuentes,  regnum  Franciæ,  comitatus,  et  cætera  loca 
tibi  fubjeéta,  nec  non  terras  illorum  qui  tecum  in  fubfidium  prædiétum 
acceflèrint,  quamdiu  in  profecutione  hujufmodi  negotii  fueritis,  fub  B.  Petri 
et  noftra  proteétione  fufcipimus,  et  præfentis  fcripti  patrocinio  communimus. 
Inhibentes  diltriétius,  ne  quis  te  aut  alios  prædictos  contra  hujufmodi 
proteétionis  noftræ  tenorem  in  eifdem  regno,  comitatibus,  locis,  et  terris, 
turbare,  moleftare,  aut  tibi,  vel  iilis  violenfciam  inferre  præfumat,  et  in 
omnes  qui  contra  hanc  noftram  inhibitionem  facere  vel  venire  tentaverint, 
excommunicationis  fententiam  promuîgamus,  abfolutionem  eorum  qui 
fententiam  eamdem  incurrerint  foli  Romano  Pontifici,  et  Legato  ejufdem  in 
regno  Franciæ  refervantes.  Nulli  igitur,  &c. 

‘  Datum  Viterbi  xiii.  Kal.  Jun.  Pontif.  noftri  anno  tertio.* 

(cxxv)  Which  injinictions.  Claude  Menard  has  inferted  them  at  length 
in  his  obfervations  ;  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  lèverai  MSS.  in  the 
chamber  of  accounts  in  Paris.  In  one  of  them  is  as  follows  : 

‘  The  original  of  thefe  inftruétions,  written  in  a  large,  though  not  a 
very  good  hand,  was  found  by  me,  Gerard  de  Montagu,  fecretary  to  the 
king,  and  keeper  of  the  king’s  charters,  &c.  and  which  I  gave  to  the  king 
in  his  tower  in  the  fordt  of  Vincennes  in  the  year  1374.  The  king  gave  it 
to  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  brother  to  the  queen,  who  was  defeended  from 
king  faint  Louis  ;  and  the  king  ordered  me  to  preferve  as  many  more  as  I 
ihould  find  in  his  treafury.  Fie  gave  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon  the  original 
of  the  following  inftruétions,  which  were  alfo  found  among  the  old 
records.* 

(cxxvi)  To  joke.  In  Henry  of  Knighton  :  6  In  tantum  erat  afFabilis 
domino  regi,  quod  burdando  petebat  a  rege  nundinas  fibi  concedi  pro 
leporariis  et  canibus  emendis.’  Hence  is  derived  the  word  bourdeurs,  who 
were  drolls  or  jeiters  that  amufed  pnnees  by  reciting  tales  or  (tones  from 
romances. 
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In  the  MS.  ftatutes  of  the  order  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  ch.  22.  4  At 
this  holy  dinner  no  jefter  or  droll  will  be  permitted  to  interrupt  it;  but 
at  the  collation  of  the  king,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  knights,  they  may 
recite,  accompanied  with  low-toned  inftruments,  fome  ditties  to  the  praife 
of  God.’ 

This  word  has  likewife  been  derived  from  behourds ,  which  was  a  fort  of 
tournament  or  tilt,  performed  folely  for  amufement.  But  Jofeph  Scaliger, 
in  his  notes  on  Aufonius,  thinks  it  comes  from  hurra ,  from  what  the  poet 
fays  in  the  following  verfes  : 

é  At  nos  illepidum  rudem  libellum, 

Burras,  quifquilialque,  ineptiafque 
Credemus  gremio  cui  fovendum.’ 

Scaliger,  writing  on  this  fubjedt,  fays,  that  Aufonius  has  made  ule  of 
this  expreffion,  which  had  lately  been  imported  from  Guyenne,  where,  at 
this  day,  jokes  are  called  bourres. 

(cxxvn)  To  mock.  Guillelmus  Brito  in  Vocabul.  4  Nuga  dicitur  trufa, 
unde  nugor,  aris,  nugas  facere.’  The  romance  of  the  chevalier  au  Barifel, 

‘  Mais  que  gi  vois  pour  aus  trufer.’ 

Trufari  in  Cæfar  Heifterbach,  1.  5.  c.  29.  and  in  the  life  of  the  B. 
Angela  de  Fulginio,  c.  23.  apud  Boland.  Willelm.  Thorn,  p.  2064,  &c. 
Guill.  Guiart. 

4  Et  ne  cuit  pas  emplir  mes  pages 
De  trufes,  ne  de  fanfeluës, 

Dont  les  hiftoires  font  velues.* 

(cxxvm)  The  count  d'Alençon.  Pierre  count  d’Alençon,  who  died  at 
Salerno,  in  Italy,  in  1283.  M.  d’Herouval,  auditor  of  accounts  at  Paris, 
poflefîès  a  copy  of  the  will  of  this  prince,  dated  in  the  month  of  June  1282, 
by  which,  after  an  infinite  number  of  pious  legacies  to  the  churches  and 
hofpitals  in  France,  he  wills  that  his  body  be  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
friars  mineurs  at  Paris,  and  his  heart  in  that  of  the  preaching  friars.  He 
appoints  for  his  executors  his  brother  king  Philip,  matter  Peter  de  Chalons, 
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dean  of  St  Martins  at  Tours,  the  keeper  of  the  king’s  fignet,  or  whoever 
may  be  the  keeper  at  the  time  of  his  death,  mafter  Hemery,  archdeacon  of 
Monfort  in  the  church  of  Mans,  father  Simon  Duval  of  the  order  of 
preaching  friars,  mafter  Guillaume  de  Châtelairaut,  prior  of  St  Radegonde 
of  Poitiers,  his  chaplain,  mafter  Eftienne  de  Malle  his  chaplain  alfo,  an 
canon  of  Laon,  father  Laurence,  confeflor  to  the  king  of  France,  father 
John  de  Samois,  of  the  order  of  friars  mineurs,  and  Oudart  de  Val,  his 
chamberlain. 

(cxxix)  Gave  up  the  ghojl.  On  the  morrow  of  the  feaft  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  25th  day  of  Auguft,  at  the  hour  of  noon,  in  the  year 
1270. 

See  Giov.  Villani,  1.  7.  ch.  37.  39.  Nangis,  &c. 

Pachymeres,  in  the  5th  book  of  his  hiftory,  writes,  that  Michael 
Paleologus,  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  lent  ambaftkdors  to  the  king  Saint 
Louis  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  him  to  intereft  himfelf  in  procuring  a 
peace  with  his  brother  the  king  of  Sicily  ;  and  that  when  the  ambafladors 
followed  him  to  Tunis,  on  their  arrival  they  found  the  king  at  the  laft 
extremity,  and  his  troops  in  the  utmoft  diforder.  The  king  dying  while 
they  were  there,  they  returned  without  having  eftedted  any  thing. 

(cxxx)  A  pitiful  fight.  We  cannot  better  exprefs  all  the  excellent 
qualities  of  this  holy  king,  than  in  the  words  of  Thomas  de  Cantimpré, 
who  lived  in  his  time,  in  the  2d  book,  57th  chapter  and  note  63. 

‘  Teftor  Deum,  teftor  Sanétos,  teftor  et  fideles  omnes,  quod  nunquam 
aliquis  regum,  nunquam  aliquis  principum  tarn  neceflario,  quantum  ad 
falutem  et  pacem  fidelium,  protexit  ecclefiam,  dotavit  muneribus,  et  veris 
honoribus  exaltavit.’ 

In  particular,  pope  Alexander  IV.  fhews  very  clearly,  in  the  letter  he 
wrote  to  him  in  the  year  1258,  what  were  then  the  fentiments  of  the  church, 
and  perfons  of  honour  refpeéting  the  virtues  and  excellent  qualities  of  this 
great  monarch.  As  I  believe  it  has  never  appeared  in  print,  I  think  it  very 
important  that  the  public  lhould  have  laid  before  it  newr  matter  of  praife  to 
this  great  faint  in  the  words  of  a  fovereign  pontiff. 
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*  Alexander  fervus  fervoremDei,  régi  Francorum,  &c.  Sic  ille  Lucifer 
matutinus,  qui  nefcit  occafum,  et  qui  humano  generi  ferenus  ilîuxit,  in  tui 
clauftra  pedtoris  luminis  fui  gratiam,  quod  referimus  gaudentes,  infundit. 
Quod  enim  ex  inde  obfcuritatis  depulfa  caligine  tuum  ferenavit  animum 
claritate  virtutum,  tuamque  mentem  luce  juftitiæ  ac  redlitudinls  fulgore 
illuflravit,  hinc  procedit,  fili  cariflime,  quod  juxta  tui  flatus  magnitudinem 
ftuduifti  Temper,  et  fludes  opera  exercere  magnifica,  teque  lucidis  et  placidis 
aélibus  gratum  reddere  apud  Deum,  qui  te  apud  homines  opibus  et 
honoribus  magnificentius  fublimavit.  Hinc  procedit  quod  ex  iftis  in 
augmentatione  ac  defenfione  cultus  fidei  orthodoxæ  folicitus,  in 
confervatione  libertatis  ecclefiafticæ  (Irenuus,  in  ecclefiarum  aliorumque 
piorum  locorum  conftrudlione  benevolus  et  benignus,  in  eorum  dotatione 
ac  ditatione  largifluus,  in  gratiis  ac  beneficiis  erga  perfonas  ecclefiafticas, 
regulares  et  feculares,  et  in  eleemofynarum  erga  pauperes  largitione  valde 
munificus,  et  in  devotione  ad  nos,  et  ecclefiam  ftabilis  et  accenfus.  Hinc 
etiam  provenit  quod  confcientiæ  puritatem  et  bonitatem  per  quam  altiflimo 
placeas,  totis  votis  ampleéleris,  et  in  ea  delitiofum  extimans  et  fuave 
intendere  ac  vacare  virtutibus  firmatis  ad  condignum  et  honeftam  afFedtibus 
maxime  deledlaris,  ut  odore  grato  de  tuis  proceflibus  ad  dominum  afcendente 
merearis  fua  potenti  dextera  ab  omni  nocumento  corporis,  et  animæ 
præfervari.  Digne  igitur  fuper  his  ei  gratias  deferentes,  fupplici  apud  eum 
deprecatione  infiftimus,  ut  tuum  in  his  animum  regat  et  firm  at,  ac 
perficiendi  ad  melius  tibi  gratiam  largiatur.  Ex  parte  fane  tua  fuit  a  nobis 
petitum,  ut  cum  tu  quædam  bona  quæ  ad  te  diverfis  modis  pervenifiè 
nofcuntur,  perfonis  quarum  reftituere  tenearis,  et  fcias  te  teneri  ad 
reflitutionem  bonorum  hujufmodi  faciendam,  ac  perfonæ  quibus  eorura 
reftitutio  fieri  debeat,  fcire  et  invenire  non  poflint,  quanquam  fuper  his  per 
viros  difcretos  et  idoneos  feceris  diligenter  inquiri,  providere  in  hac  parte 
tibi  apoftolica  folicitudine  curaremus.  Nos  igitur  qui  falutem  in  te 
utriufque  hominis  totis  defideriis  afFedlamus,  volentes  fuper  hoc  confcientiæ 
tuæ  ad  removendum  ex  inde  omne  fcrupulum  remedio  confulere  opportuno, 
tuis  precibus  grato  concurrentes  afiènfu,  excellentiæ  tuæ  audloritate 
præfentium  indulgemus,  ut  liceat  tibi  hujufmodi  bona  pauperibus  in 
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eîeemofynam  erogâre,  ac  de  bis  quæ  taliter  erogaveris,  liberationem  et 
abfolutionem  plenarium  confequaris.  Verum  tamen  fcire  te  volumus  quod 
fi  performs,  &c.  Nulli  igitur,  &c.  Si  quis,  &c.  Dat.  Viterbii  3  Id.  April. 
Pontif.  noftri  anno  quarto.* 

(cxxxi)  H  is  body  was  carried.  His  entrails  were  brought  to  Monte 
Reale,  which  is  an  abbey  of  the  order  of  St  Benedict  near  to  Salerno  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  they  were  depofited  in  a  marble  tomb,  with 
this  infcription  : 

6  Hic  condita  funt  vifeera  fanéti  Ludovici  régis  Franco-rum.’ 

The  author  of  La  Mer  des  Hiftoires  fays  the  fame  thing;  but  Guillaume 
Guiart  fays,  they  were  firft  carried  to  Palermo  in  Sicily,  confounding,  perhaps, 
Salerno  with  Palermo  : 

4  Les  entrailles  de  lui  oftées 
Furent  à  Palerme  apportées. 

Où  par  eles  puifque  là  vindrent, 

Plufieurs  beaux  miracles  avindrent  ; 

En  un  eferin  fort  et  ferré 
Refurent  fes  os  enferrez 
Defquiex  a  or  grant  partie, 

A  Saint  Denys  en  l’abbaye.* 

(cxxxii)  Many  celebrated  miracles.  Guill.  de  Nangis,  Guillaume  de 
Chartres,  of  the  order  of  preaching  friars,  ‘  de  vita  et  mirac.  S.  Ludovici,* 
and  Louis  Laflèré,  recount  feveral  of  them.  There  is  alfo  a  colleélion  of  . 
many  faéls  that  happened  in  the  church  of  the  Jacobins  of  Evreux  inferted 
in  the  5th  volume  of  the  hiftorians  of  France,  page  447. 

(cxxxiii)  Archbijhop  of  Rouen.  The  archbifhop  of  Rouen,  the  bifliop 
of  Auxerre,  and  Rolando  de  Palma,  bilhop  of  Spoletto,  were  commiflioned 
by  the  pope  to  make  inquiry  into  the  miracles  of  St  Louis  ;  and  they 
employed  twelve  years  in  their  refearches.  When  they  made  their  report,, 
pope  Martin  IV.  appointed  three  cardinals  to  examine  it;  but  he  dying 


fhortly  after,  the  cardinals  delivered  it  to  pope  Honorius  IV.  and  as  the 
matter  was  on  the  point  ot  being  decided,  this  pope  died  alfo  ;  fo  that  the 
canonization  was  referved  for  pope  Boniface  VIII.  who  placed  him  in  the 
number  of  faints  the  11th  day  of  Auguft,  in  the  3d  year  of  his  pontificate, 
and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1297. 

This  we  learn  from  a  fermon  which  the  pope  preached  at  Orvieto  on  his 
canonization  of  St  Louis,  and  from  his  bull  for  that  ceremony.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  archbilhop  of  Rouen  and  two  other  biftiops  received  their 
commiflion  of  inquiry  about  the  year  1273  ;  in  which  year  Gregory  X.  was 
pope,  Odo  Rigaud  archbilhop  of  Rouen,  and  Erard  bifhop  of  Auxerre. 

After  this  canonization,  Robert  count  of  Clermont,  fon  to  this  holy 
king,  began  to  ftile  himfelf  ‘  Robertus,  filius  fanctiffimi  confelforis  régis 
Ludovici,  comes  Clarimontis,’  as  we  fee  in  a  charter  of  the  month  of 
January  1300,  which  is  preferved  in  the  cartulary  of  Saint  Genevieve  at 
Paris. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  our  kings  were  accuftomed  to  faft  on  the 
eve  of  the  feaft  of  St  Louis,  as  we  learn  from  an  account  of  the  expenfes 
of  the  houfehold  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  and  Guyenne  in  the  year  1349, 
as  follows  :  4  My  lord  the  duke  gave  in  alms  to  feveral  poor,  on  the  eve  of 
St  Louis’s  day,  a  golden  crown,  becaufe  he  did  not  fall.* 

See  the  chronicle  of  Rouen  in  the  year  1282,  to.  1.  Bibl.  Labbie,  and 
Odoricus  Raynaldus,  in  his  ecclefiaftical  annals,  in  the  year  1278,  n.  38.  in 
the  year  1281,  n.  19.  in  the  year  1297,  n.  IS.  Wadding.  Bzovius,  &c 

f 

(cxxxiv)  To  raife  his  holy  body .  The  body  of  St  Louis  was  taken  from 
its  tomb  in  the  church  of  St  Denis,  and  transferred  to  the  holy  chapel  in 
Paris  in  the  year  1298,  pope  Boniface  having  granted  indulgences  to  all 
who  fhould  a  (lift  at  this  elevation  by  his  bull,  given  at  Rome  the  firft  day 
of  June,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  pontificate. 

This  tranflation  was  performed  on  the  morrow  of  the  feaft  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  not  in  the  year  1299,  as  Walfingham  writes,  but  in  the 
preceding  year.  A  manufcript  chronicle,  which  ends  at  the  year  1322,  has 
thefe  words  :  ‘  In  this  year,  king  Philip  had  the  fair  body  of  Saint  Louis* 
formerly  king  of  France,  brought  from  the  church  of  St  Denis  with  great 
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Solemnity,  and  attended  by  multitudes  of  people,  on  the  morrow  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  which  was  juft  eighteen  years  after  he  had  departed  this 
life.’ 

Guillaume  Guiait  likewife  remarks,  that  this  tranflation  was  attended 
by  all  the  prelates  and  grandees  of  the  realm. 

‘  L’an.  M.  fans  laiffer  rien  ne  vuit 
e  c  1 1 1 1  xx.  xviii. 

Fu  le  cors  S.  Louys  levés 
Préfens,  entendre  le  devez, 

Le  roi  qui  poi  s’en  fift  requerre. 

Et  les  prélats  de  par  fa  terre 
La  baronie  nul  n’en  doute, 

I  refu  aufli  corne  toute, 

Sus  perfonnes  brunes  et  fores, 

Fift  Diex  mains  biaux  miracles  lores 
Par  cel  Saint,  et  pour  fes  defertes 
Bien  monftra  qu’il  l’amoit  à  certes.* 

Stephen,  archbifhop  of  Sens,  performed  the  fervice  on  the  day  of  this 
tranflation,  in  the  church  of  St  Denis,  in  the  prefence  of  the  prelates.  The 
expenfes  of  this  ceremony  were  very  great,  as  may  be  colledted  from  a 
journal  of  the  king’s  treafury,  beginning  the  firft  of  January  1297,  to  the 
laft  day  of  December  1301,  which  is  in  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris. 
It  informs  us  that  there  were  public  feftivals  attended  with  great  pomp  ; 
that  Raoul  de  Beaumont,  diredtor  of  the  kitchen,  fpent  100  livres  parifis  ; 
Robert  de  Meudon,  pantler,  1500  1.  for  table-cloths  ;  Alain  Breton,  horfe 
fergeant  to  the  Châtelet,  10  livres  for  fetting  to  mufic  the  hiftory  of  Saint 
Louis  ;  mafter  Guillaume,  the  fllverfmith,  300  1.  for  the  workmanfhip  of 
the  fhrine  or  bier  ;  Guillaume  de  Flavacourt,  knight,  60  1.  for  the  expenfes 
of  divers  works  that  were  made  for  this  feftival  ;  the  king’s  fruiterers 
2000  I.  tournois  for  lights  ;  Raoul  de  Beaumont,  king’s  cook,  1500  1. 
parifis  for  plate  ;  Geoffry  Coquatrix  different  fums,  as  for  wine  delivered, 
and  other  things.  In  Ihort  there  were  given  to  the  proprietors  of  houles 
and  ftalls,  which  were  pulled  down  at  Saint  Denis  for  this  feaft,  255  1.  13  s. 
6  deniers  parifis. 
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The  king  commanded  feveral  perfons  to  write  the  life  of  this  holy  king, 
namely,  monfieur  Geoffroy,  chaplain  to  the  lord  James  de  St  Paul,  whofe 
hiftory  is  in  print,  and  matter  Peter  de  la  Croix  of  Amiens.  Geoffroy 
received  50  1.  and  Peter  de  la  Croix  10  L 

There  is  likewife  mention  made,  under  the  date  of  the  16th  March 
1299,  of  Arthur  of  Florence,  notary-public,  to  whom  was  given  the  fum  of 
200  1.  tournois. 

6  Pro  expends  fcripturarum  in  examinatione  pro  canonizatione  B. 
Ludovici  régis  in  curia  Romana,  et  apud  fancttum  Dyonifium  in  Francia.* 
See  the  annals  of  Odoric.  Raynaldus  an.  1305,  n.  14.  and  in  the  year  1317, 
n.  18. 

* 

(cxxxv)  Friar  John  de  Seymours.  The  Poitiers-edition  has  Semoms  ? 
but  I  believe  it  muft  be  read  ‘  Friar  John  de  Samois,  of  the  order  of  freres 
mineurs,’  who  is  named  among  the  executors  of  Peter  of  France,  count 
d’Alençon,  as  has  been  before  mentioned. 

(cxxxvi)  Carried  the  body .  His  head  was  afterwards  feparated  and 
carried  to  the  holy  chapel  in  Paris.  Guillaume  Guiart,  as  well  as  Louis; 
Lafferé,  fays,  that  this  tranflation  took  place  in  the  year  1 306. 

‘  L’an  mil  et  trois  cens  et  fix  ans, 

Ot  à  Paris  joie  nouvele, 

Car  li  rois  mit  en  fa  chapele 
Que  S.  Loys  hft  tele  faire. 

Qu’a  tout  le  monde  devroit  plaire 
Le  chief  de  lui  fi  richement,. 

Et  fi  très-honorablement, 

Que  par  raifon  de  la  bel  euvre,. 

Que  li  dous  faintuaire  queuvre, 

Le  vefîcl  où  l’en  l’a  mis  prifent 

Toutes  perfonnes  qui  l’avifent..’  > 

The  MS.  chronicle,  before  quoted,  which  ends  with  the  year  1322,  fays 
this  tranflation  took  place  the  preceding  year.  4  In  this  year,  the  head  and 
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one  of  the  ribs  of  St  Louis  were  brought  to  Paris,  without  the  chin  and 
gums,  by  king  Philip,  attended  by  numbers  of  prelates  and  barons,  with  the 
permiffion  of  the  fovereign  pontiff.  The  rib  was  placed  in  the  church  of 
Nôtre  Dame,  in  Paris,  and  the  head  in  the  king’s  chapel,  on  the  Tuefday 
preceding  Japhe.* 

The  day  of  this  tranflation  is  more  clearly  pointed  out  by  an  ancient 
poet,  quoted  by  A.  du  Chefne  in  his  hiftory  of  the  houfe  of  Dreux,  book 
the  fécond,  chapter  third,  who,  after  faying  that  Guillaume  l’Archevefque, 
lord  of  Partenay,  died  on  the  Tuefday  of  Whitfuntide,  which  fell  on  the 
15th  May,  in  the  year  1407,  adds  thefe  verfes  : 

6  Le  jour  de  fon  trepaffement 
Fut  icelui  jour  proprement, 

Que  le  chief  du  glorieux  Rois 
Saint  Loys,  prince  des  François, 

Que  l’on  dit  Saint  en  Paradis, 

Se  fu  tranflaté  à  Paris. 

Je  ne  dis  pas  aquau  propre  jour, 

Que  mourut  le  noble  feignour, 

Fut  faite  fa  tranflation 
En  l’an  et  incarnation, 

Du  chef  de  ce  glorieux  corps 
(Car  il  etoit  jà  pieçà  mors), 

Mais  à  celle  propre  jornée, 

Que  cele  fefle  eft  honnorée, 

Par  chafcun  an  en  fainte  eglife, 

Au  mois  de  Mai,  fi  corn  j’avife.’ 

A  confirmation  of  the  antiquity  of  this  feftival  is  to  be  feen  in  an 
account  of  the  king’s  treafury  from  the  term  of  St  John  the  Baptift,  in  the 
year  1 306,  in  thefe  words  : 

4  Fratres  Sandti  Auguftini  pro  pitancia  in  vigilia  et  fefto  tranflationis 
-  capitis  benedidti  Ludovici  anno  præfenti  qui  fuerunt,  et  in  celebratione 
officii,. in  vefperis,  et  in  miffa  27  d.  pro  quolibet,  16  lib.  17- fol.  6  den.  per 
28  Junii.’ 
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Among  the  chattels  which  had  perfonally  belonged  to  St  Louis,  and 
which  our  kings  mold  carefully  preferved  as  relics,  were  his  mi  dal  and 
his  cup  of  gold,  out  of  which,  from  refpedt  to  him,  no  one  afterward 
drank. 

In  the  account  of  the  difburfements  of  the  queen’s  houfehold  from  the 
25th  December  1329,  to  the  8th  of  April  1330,  is  the  following  : 

e  Expenfes  of  the  chapels.  To  the  almoner,  for  having  bound  and 
cafed  the  miffal  that  had  belonged  to  our  lord  St  Louis,  20  1.’ 

In  the  inventory  of  the  furniture  of  king  Louis  Hutin,  which  is  in 
a  roll  in  the  chamber  of  accounts.  ‘  This  is  the  inventory  of  the  butlery, 
&c.  Item,  the  golden  cup  of  St  Louis,  out  of  which  no  one  drinks.’ 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  from  the  time  this  great  monarch  was 
enrolled  among  the  faints,  our  kings,  his  fucceiTors,  have  chofen  him  for 
the  protedtor  of  their  facred  perlons,  and  their  kingdom.  This  is  the  title 
which  Charles  VIII.  gives  him,  in  letters  of  mortmain  iffued  at  Pont  de  Cé  in 
the  month  of  April  1487,  the  original  of  which  was  communicated  to  me  by 
M.  d’Herouval.  ‘  By  and  at  the  requeft  and  prayer  of  his  uncle  and  coufm, 
the  duke  of  Bourbonnois  and  Auvergne,  conftable  of  France,  explaining, 
that  in  the  year  1450,  being  then  lieutenant-general  of  the  county  and 
duchy  of  Normandy,  for  king  Charles  VII.  he  had  an  engagement  with  the 
Englilh,  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  crown  of  France,  in  a  field  near  to  the 
village  of  Formigny,  in  the  diocefe  of  Bay  eux,  in  which  engagement 
God  gave  him  the  vidlory,  fo  that  the  Englilh  were  defeated,  which 
occafioned  the  redudtion  of  the  whole  duchy  and  county  of  Normandy  to 
the  obedience  of  the  faid  king.  For  this  vidlory  the  duke,  willing  to  render 
his  thanks  to  God,  vowed  to  eredt  and  dedicate,  in  the  aforefaid  field  where 
the  victory  was  won,  a  chapel  to  the  honour  of  my  lord  St  Louis ,  our 
ancient  progenitor  and  protector  of  the  crown  of  France ,’  (it  is  the  king  who 
fpeaks)  ‘  and  to  efiabliih  two  chaplains  as  vicars,  to  celebrate  a  mais  daily, 
and  perform  fuch  other  fervices  as  may  be  thought  advifeable  for  the  lalvation 
of  the  fouls  of  thofe  nobles  and  others  who  perilhed  in  that  combat.  For  the 
purpofe  of  this  foundation  he  had  bought  of  Robert  de  Mannéville,  efquire, 
lord  de  la  Vigne,  the  lands  and  lordlhip  of  Colombiers,  in  the  county 
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and  vifcounty  of  Bayeux,  held  from  his  majefty  at  20  1.  yearly,  as  a  fief 
noble,  the  whole  valued  at  the  fum  of  one  hundred  livres  annual  rent, 
together  with  a  piece  of  land,  containing  about  three  roods,  to  build  and 
ere6t  the  faid  chapel,  which  fiefs  and  land  the  king,  by  thefe  letters,  grants 
.in  mortmain,’  &c. 
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